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PREFACE. 


tt  is  a  reafonahle  coriofity  which  difpofes 
-  men^o  inquire  nnto  the  origin  of  nations; 
bat  it  can  fekiora  be  gratified.  The  events 
which  led  to  their  formation,  and  attended 
their  early  progrefs,  m  a*  rude  and  dark 
age,  pais  unnoticed,  or  unrecorded.  The 
pureft  traditions  and  fuileft  chronicles. of  the 
following  ages  are  fo  hnperfeft,  as  to  leave 
too  much  room  for  the  errors  of  prejudice, 
and  the  fiftions  of  fancy.  Nor  havp  we 
much  Teafon'  to  regret  the  obfeurity  which 
muft  consequently  reft  on  thefe  periods  of 
hiftory;  we  cpuld  derive  neither  much  in* 
ftru&ibn-  nor  entertainment  from  the  deful* 
tory  and  wanton  hoftilities,  and  the  perpetual 
and  cruel  ravages  of  barbarous  tribes. 

For  this  reafon  I  have  not  attempted  to 
carry  the  Hiftory  of  France  farther  back  than 
the  oonqueft  of  it  by  Clovis.  That  aera  is 
the  true  origin  of  the  French  monarchy  :  the 
Lg  Franks  before  that  time rtvere  German  tribes, 
^  having,  no  other  fovereignty  than  over  their 
L^  rown  families,  without  any  certain  or  fettled 
y  territory,  and  aimed!  without  a  certaia  pa  me. 
Qs  A  2  From 
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IV  PREFACE. 

From  the  conqueft  of  Gaul  by  Julius  Caefar, 
till  its  conqueft  by  Clovis,  the  hiftory  of  the 
Gauls  belongs  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  could  not  with  propriety,  nor 
with  fuccefs,  be  detached  from  it.  I  have 
only  made  fuch  enquiries,  and  mentioned  fuch 
fads,  refpedting  the  previous  ftate  of  thefe,  and 
of  the  other  people  who  compofed  the  French 
nation,  as  are  calculated  to  make  us  fome- 
what  acquainted  with  their  origin,  their  num- 
bers, their  degree  of  civilization,  and  their 
general  charader  and  manners,  about  the  sera 
at  which  the  hiftory  of  the  French  monarchy 
commences.  Many  of  the  fads,  it  is  true, 
are  remote  from  that  sera:  they  do  not,  at 
fuch  a  diftance,  admit  of  any  certain  concli*- 
fion  ;  yet  they  afford  that  degree  of  informa- 
tion which  tends,  even  after  fo  long  an  inter- 
val, to  illuftrate  fubje&s  which  are  important 
and  interefting.  We  do  not,  for  example, 
know  the  number  of  the  people  over  the 
whole  extent  of  Gaul  at  the  time  of  Clovis, 
/  but  we  are  able  to  reckon  them  with  fome 
degree  of  accuracy  at  the  time  of  Julius  Caefan 
The  interval  is  about  five  hundred  years ;  but 
there  were  no  fuch  wars,  nor  revolution  of  any 
kind,  in  Gaul,  during  all  that  time,  as  to  give 
us  reafan  for  fuppofing  that  the  number  of 
the  people  ought  to  have  been  dimmifhed. 
We  are  under  the  neceffity  of  forming  the 
fame  probable  conclufion,  from  fimilar  remote 
fa&^  refpe^ing  ^grieultur^ 
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Many  years  have  elapfed  fince  I  began  my 
enquiries  into  French  hiftory,  and  to  write 
effays  on  that  fubjed:.  The  plan  which  I  pre- 
ferred  when  I  refolved  to  publifli,  required 
both  that'thefe  effays  ihould  be  confiderably 
altered  in  their  form,  and  that  others  more 
recently  cornpofed  fhould  be  added  :  this  will 
account  for  that  variety  which  may  appear  in 
the  ftyle. 

The  plan  was  not  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Henry's 
Hiftory  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  in  attempting 
to  arrange  the  fcveral  effays  afterwards,  a 
iimilarity  was  obferved ;  and  on  farther  de- 
liberation I  refolved  to  adopt  his  plan,  and 
proceed  in  compofing  what  was  then  want* 
ing  to  complete  it.  I  admire  his  work,  and 
will  be  content  if  I  (hall  be  thought  to  have 
fuccefsfully  imitated  it, 

TheFirft  Book  therefore,  which  this  Volume 
contains,  is  divided  into  Seven  Chapters.  The 
Firftr  Chapter  is  the  hiftory  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary Affairs  ;  the  Second,  is  the  hiftory  of  Re- 
ligion and  of  the  Church ;  the  Third,  is  that  of 
Laws  and  Government ;  the  Fourth,  of  Litera- 
ture ;  \he  Fifth,  of  the  Arts ;  the  Sixth,  of 
Commerce ;  and  the  Seventh,  of  Language, 
Cuftoms,  and  Manners. 

In  the  execution  of  a  plan  fo  extenfive,  and 
requiring  fo  much  refearch  and  judgment, 
I  ?tm  very  fenfible  of  much  imperfection ;  but 
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I-beg*  k»vc  td  obfdrve,  that  fame  dcficrcrictcs 
will  appear  whichjought  not  to  be  imputed  to* 
the  author,  but  to  tihe  wfcnt 'of* materials  in> 
the  originat  hiilorians :  many  of  the  iuhje6tt 
treated  in  thefe  chapters  wefre  fcanJely  at  aft' 
regarded  by  them*  nor  indeed  much  even  by: 
ijbor er modern, hi ftoriins  till  later  times.  The 
plan  of  this  hiftory,-  though  Jefs  capable  o£ 
elegance,  is  obvioufly  attended  with  maby  and 
important  advantages :  while  it  obliges  the 
author  to  fearck  with  indefatigable  iirduftry 
for  the  materials  fqited  to  the  fubje&s  of  tH$ 
fevetal  chapters,  and  to  fcparate  and  arrange 
them  carefully,  each,  according  to  its  own  kind, 
it  enables  the  reader  to  profecute  any  one  of 
them  without  perplexity  or  interruptions 
JThz  compofition  of  fuch  a  hiftory,  however; 
muft  be  attended  with  the  more  anxiety  and 
labour,  that  the  fcene  of  it  is  a  foreign  coun* 
try.  The  author  cannot  feel  the  fame  intereft 
in  many  queftibhs  and  fads,  as  a  perfon  to 
whom,  from  his  infancy,  they  have  been  fa*, 
njiliar :  he  muft  remain  totally  ignorant  of 
fome  things  which  refidence  on  the  fpot  might 
fuggeft,  which  converfe  with  literary  French- 
men, or  which  eafy  accefs  to  the  repofitories 
of  French*  literature,  might  illuftrate.  If  the 
juccefs  of  this  Volume  (hall  encourage  him  tb 
proceed,  he  requefts  the  literary ,. aid.  of  all 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  furnifh  him 
Jwkh  hints,  with  information,  or  -withfrieddly 
.correction,  as  far  as  it  may  yet  be  .profitable** 
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The  French  Empire  having  attained  its 
greateft  extent  and  power  under  Charlemagne, 
his  death,  A.  D.  814,  after  which  it  began 
rapidly  to  decline,  appears  to  be  a  proper  pe- 
riod  with  which  to  conclude  this ,  Book  and 
Volume,  The  Second  Book  and  Volume, 
which  is  nearly  ready  for  the  prefs,  if  pub- 
lication fhall  be  encouraged,  brings  down  the 
hiftory,  on  the  fame  plan,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  dynafty,  or  Capetian  race 
of  kings. 

It  is  only  neceflary  to  add,  that  the  utmoft 
caution  and  fidelity  have  been  ufed  in  exa- 
mining every  fubjeft,  and  efpecially  what 
ieemed  doubtful  or  controverted;  and  that 
throughout  the  whole  work,  due  reference  it 
made  always  to  the  original  and  moft  ap- 
proved authors. 


Glasgow* 
April  18  ill,  1 80 1. 
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The  Hiftory  of  France,  from  the  Conqueft  of 
it  by  Clovis,  A.  D.  486,  to  the  Death  of 
Charlemagne,  A.  D.  814. 

INTRODUCTION. 

IT  may  be  neceffary,  at  the  commencement  Extent  ©r 
of  this  hiftory,  to  defcribe  the  theatre  on  GauU 
.which  the  affairs  which  we  propofe  to  record  were 
tranfa&ed.  A  country  like  Gaul,  fo  conftantly  agi- 
tated by  ambition  and  wars,  muft  have  frequently 
changed  its  boundaries;  and  authors  have  dif- 
fered in  their  reprefentation  of  them,  according 
to  the  fubjeft,  or  period,  of  which  they  wrote.  The 
Rhine,  the  Alps,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pyrenees, 
and  the  ocean,  appear  to  be  the  natural  limits  of 
Gaul,  in  its  largeft  extent ;  but  it  hath  been  inT 
eluded  fometimes  within  the  narrower  confines  of 
the  Seine,  (and  even  of  the  Loire,)  the  Rhone,  the 
Garonne,  and  the  ocean.     Caefar's  divifion  of  it 
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into  three  parts  appears  founded  on  the  difference 
of  the  language  fpoken  in  each  of  them,  and 
plainly  excludes  other  three  diftri&s,  viz.  Hel- 
vetia, Armorica,  (or  Bfetagne,)  and  the  Provincia 
Rbmana,  (or  Narbonenfis,)  of  which  he  after- 
wards treats,  and  which  undoubtedly,  like  other 
ancient  hiftorians,  he  meant  to  comprehend  under 
the  general  name  of  Gaul.  The  whole  country 
extended  from  the  43d  nearly  to  the  51ft  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  from  about  the  7th  of  weft 
to  the  6th  of  eaft  longitude  from  Paris. 
ciimatc.  -  The  climate  of  a  country  fo  exfenfive  muft  vary, 
not  only  according  to  its  degrees  of  latitude,  but 
according  to  its  diftance  from  the  ocean,  its  plain  or 
mountainous  furface,  the  number  and  extent  of  its 
forefts  and  marfhes,  and  the  progrefs  which  has  been 
.made  in  its  agricultural  improvement.  The  relative 
pofition  and  general  features  of  ancient  Gaul  and 
modern  France  continue,  as  the  globe  itfelf,  un- 
changed, and  confequently  their  general  temper- 
ature ought  to  be  the  fame ;  but  they  are  confi- 
derably  different,  in  refpeft  of  ,the  improvements 
which  have  been  produced  by  human  art  and  in- 
*  duftry  on  the  furface  not  only  of  that,  but  of 
neighbouring  countries :  many  large  marfhes, 
both,  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  have  been  drained, 
and  extenfive  forefts  cleared;  lefs  vapour  there- 
fore fhould  be  exhaled  from  them,  and  the  at* 
jnofphere  ought  to  be  purer  and  milder  now 
than  it  was  in  ancient  times.  The  faft  correfponds 
with  this  conclufion  :  the  climate  of  France,  con- 
trary to  the  obfervation  of  both  Caefar  and  Tacitus, 
is  now  warmer  than  that  of  Britain.  The  Seine 
(till  freezes,  but  not  in  that  extent  and  degree  as 
Jefcribed  by  Diodorus  Siculus  :  "  Gaul,"  fays  he, 
-**  is  fubjeft  to  fevere  froft  and*  fnow,  .which  in 

"  winter 
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€€  winter  fells  inftead  of  rain ;  and  the  waters  of 
<c  the  largeft  rivers  are  fo  frozen,  that  over  the 
"  ice*  as  a  natural  bridge,  not  only  a  few  travel- 
"  lers,  but  whole  armies,  with  all  their  baggage* 
u  and  loaded  waggons,  may  pafs  with  fafety." 

The  CelteSj  faid  to  be  defcended  from  Gomer>  Natfo 
\vere  the  original  inhabitants  of  Gaul.  The  time  Gao1* 
and  maimer  of  their  fettlement*  and  their  hiftory 
in  general  till  they  were  invaded  and  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  are  involved  in  much  obfcurity. 
The  country  is  naturally  fertile,  and  the  climate 
temperate :  their  population  was  rapid ;  and  they 
repeatedly  fent  off  powerful  colonies  to  other 
countries  in  queft  of  fettlements.  They  in* 
vaded  Italy,  threatened  Greece,  and  actually 
fettled  a  colony  in  that  part  of  Phrygia,  which 
from  them  received  the*  name  of  Galatia  and 
Gallo-graecia.  Wherever  they  went,  as  colonifts  to 
fettle,  or  as  armies  to  fupport  and  defend  their  in* 
fant  fettlements,  their  arms  were  dreaded,  and  their 
very  name  became  formidable.  Oppofed  and  pro* 
voked  by  the  Romans  in  one  of  their  expeditions 
in  Italy,  they  turned  their  arms  againft  Rome,  and 
took  and  burnt  that  venerable  city.  So  much  were 
they  dreaded,  that  the  freedom  from  military  fer* 
vice  allowed  by  the  Roman  ftate  to  priefts  and  old 
men  in  other  wars*  was  denied  them  by  law  in  the 
cafe  of  an  invafion  by  the.  Gauls. 

But  the  increafed  population  and  military  fpirit 
of  the  other  nations  afterwards  confined  them  more 
within  their  own  country.  They  learned  to  culti- 
vate the  foil,  and  provide  fully  for  their  wants, 
proportioned  to  the  increafe  of  population.  Di-  . 
vided  into  many  dates,  all  ambitious  of  power,  and 
each  extremely  jealous  of  its  liberties  and  independ- 
ence, they  became  agitated  by  internal  difeords  and 

b  2  hoftilities. 
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lioftlHties.  The  Romans  obferved  and  fomented 
their  jealoufies  and  internal  animofities,  and  finally 
conquered  them,  by  policy  rather  than  by  force  of 
arms  \ 

Their  warlike  fpirit  was  feldom  excited  ot  ex- 
ercifed  after  their  conqueft  by  the  Romans :  their 
manners  were  civilized  and  refined  by  general  itf- 
tercourfe,  by  literature,  and  by  the  general  influence 
of  Chriftianity. 

They  became  a  very  different  people  from  what 
they  had  been  when  they  facked  Rome.  "  For- 
"  merly,"  fays  Livy,  "  they  routed  our  anceftora 
"  at  the  firft  onfet ;  now,"  adds  he,  "  at  the  di» 
"  ftance  of  two  hundred  years,  more  triumphs  -are 
"  gained  over  the  Gauls  than  over  any  other  na* 
cc  tion  on  earth.  We  know  well  that  if  we  cart 
"  fuftain  their  firft  charge,  which  they  make  with 
"  enthufiafm  and  fury,  the  combat  is  almoft 
"  over  :  their  large  relaxed  bodies  want  vigour  as 
<c  foon  as  the  paflion  which  animated  them  is 
«  fpent 2." 

"  The  time  was,*'  Csefar  obferves,  <c  when  the 
"  Gauls  were  fuperior  to  the  Germans;  when 
cc  their  country  was  uncultivated,  and  foreign  in- 
"  tercourfe  unknown.  Now  gradually  accuftomed 
"  to  yield  that  fuperiority,  overcome  in  almoft 
"  every  battle,  they  fcafcely  think  themfelves  com* 
"  parable  to  the  Germans  in  valour  V 

1  Hae  regiones  precipuae  quae  confines  Italicis,  paulatfm  lev? 
fndore  fub  imperium  venere  Romanum  ;  nam  omnes  "Gallia*, 
iiiii  qua  paludibus  invias  fuere,  ut  Salluftio  docetur  au&ore,  poft 
decennalis  belli  mutuas  clades  fubegit  Caefar,  focietatique  not- 
trae  foederibus  junxit  eternis. 

Ammian.  MarceUin.  lib.  xv.  c.  12. 
.    a  Lib.  xxxviii.  c.  37. 

3  Caefar.  Comm.  de  Bello  Gall.  lib.  vi. 
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Thefe  caufes  will  account  fufficiently  for  the  eafe 
I         wkh  which  they  were  conquered  by  the  compara- 
|         tively  fmall  armies  of  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Ger- 
mans,   who  invaded  them  and  fettled  in  their 
country. 

Gaul  was  firfl  invaded  by  a  Grecian   colony  Grecian  co- 
fo    early   as   five  centuries   before   the   Chriftian  1£2^£#* 
5»ra.     The  Phocaeans,  a  high-fpirited  people,  pre- 
i         ferred  emigration  to  fervitude,  a  voluntary  exile  to 
|         the  yoke  which  Cyrus  was  impofing  on  Greece  \ 
|         After  various  adventures  and  hardihips  they  landed 
\         and  fettled  at  Marseilles.     They  built  that  city  on  a 
|         rocky  fhore,  invited  by  the  excellence  of  the  har- 
bour, in  a  fpacious  bafon,  furrounded  with  rocks 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  fronting  the  fouth. 
The  city,  Strabo  obferves,  was  handfome,  and  of  a 
confiderable  fize,  governed  by  a  council  of  fix 
hundred  men  called  Timuchi,  chdfen  for  life.     Fif- 
teen of  them  formed  a  council  of  ftate  for  imme- 
diate bufinefs,  and  three  of  the  fifteen  were  in- 
verted, with  tlje  executive  power.     None  was  ca* 
pable  of  being  chofen  into  this  national  council  of 
Timuchi,  unlefs  he  was  the  father  of  a  family,  and 
had  defcended  from  citizens  of  three  generations. 
Their  laws  were  few,  fimple,  and  always  expofed  to 
public  view. 

They  were  much  haraffed  at  firfl  by  the  Gauls 
around  them,  and  had  to  depend  on  importation 
for  the  means  of  their  fubfiftence  :  but  they  gra- 
dually extended  their  territory,  built  fortified 
towns,  and  at  laft  mingled  freely  with  the  native 
inhabitants.  They  taught  thofe  allied  to  them  alfo 
to  furround  their  towns  with  walls,  and' at  the  fame 

4  Herodot.  Clio,  c.  162.  Agatfrias,  lib.  i.  afcribes  the 
caufe  of  their  emigration,  or  rather  theperiod  of  it,  to  Darius, 
fon  of  Hyftafpes. 
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time  to  truft  in  the  authority  of  law  more  than  in 
the  force  of  arms,  to/ cultivate  their  lands,  and  to 
plant  and  drefs  the  vine  and  the  olive  ;  in  a  word, 
they  produced  fo  great  a  change  on  the  country 
and  people  on  both  fides  of  the  Rhone,  *<  that  it 
"  feemed,"  fays  the  hiftorian,  "  as  if  Gaul  ha4 
*'  been  tranfported  into  Greece  V1 

They  had  always  cultivated  a  friendly  intercourfo 
with  the  Romans.  When  they  were  informed  that 
Rome  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  they 
teftified  their  forrow  by  a  general  mourning, 
and,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  community, 
contributed  the  amount  of  the  fum  with  which 
the  Romans  had  redeemed  their  city  and  obtained 
a  peace  from  the  Gauls.  In  token  of  their  gra- 
titude, and  as  a  public  and  permanent  memorial 
of  their  fenfe  of  fuch  friendfhip,  the  Romans,  by 
a  folemn  decree,  conferred  the  right  of  Roman 
citizens  on  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles  for  ever, 
granted  thepi  the  diftinguiflied  honour  of  fitting  at 
public  fpe&acles  with  the  fenate,  and  ratified  a 
treaty  with  them  of  perpetual  friendfhip 6. 

Thus  they  continued  long  a  virtuous  and  a  pro- 
fperous  people.  But  they  attached  themfelves  in 
the  civil  war  to  Pompey :  they  offended  Caefar  ; 
.'  they  detained  him  with  a  long  fiege ;  and  after  they 
had  capitulated  and  opened  their  gates,  they  took 
advantage  of  the  fupinenefsof  his  army,  and  of  the 
fufpenfion  of  hoftilities,  to  ftrengthen  their  walls, 
and  to  renew  the  war.  They  were  foon  after 
however  forced  to  furrender,  and  to  deliver  up 
their  fhips,  arms,  and  treafure.  Their  lives  and 
city  only  ttere  (pared,  more  (Caefar  himfelf  ob- 
ferves)  from  a  veneration  of  their  name  and  ant^ 

5  Juftiu.  lib.  xxiii.  6  Juftin.  Kb.  xxiii. 
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quity,  than  from  the  propriety  of  their  conduft  to- 
wards  him  7.  From  this  period  their  warlike  fpirit 
declined  :  they  returned  to  their  former  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Ro.nans ;  and  Marfeilles,  and  the 
neighbouring  cities  dependent  on,  or  in  alliance 
with  it  and  Rome,  on  both  fides  of  the  Rhone, 
became  famous  for  their  fchools  and  trade,  for  the 
yefidence  of  the  learned  and  the  wealthy,  and  lor 
the  cultivation  of  all  the  neceflary  and  elegant  arts. 
They  formed  the  Provincia'  Romana,  and  accom- 
jnodated  themfelves  fo  much  in  every  thing  to  the  , 

Romans,  that  they  gradually  loft  their  native 
tongue  and  national  chara&er. 

The  population  of  Gaul,  about  the  time  of  Q&-  Pop-i^n 
far's  conqueft  of  it,  is  a  curious  fubjeft  of  inquiry  : 
and  is  of  importance  in  eftimating  its  political  value, 
and  the  *  facility  with  which  it  was  afterwards  in- 
vaded and  conquered.  It  appears  to  have  been 
greatly  miftated  both  by  ancient  and  modern 
writers,  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  EiTay  on  the  Popu- 
loufnefs  of  Ancient  Nations,  fuppofes  Belgium  but 
a  fourth  part  of  Gaul,  and  its  population  but  a 
million  and  a  half;  and  hence  concludes,  that  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Caefar  there  were  but  fix  millions 
of  people  in  all  Gaul.  He  juftly  difcredits  the  ex- 
travagant ideas  of  its  population  entertained  by 
Appian  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  together  muft 
be  underftood  to  reckon  it  not  lefs  than  two  hun- 
dred millions  ;  and  admits  that  Caefar  may  be  de- 
pended on  mbre  on  this  fubjeft  than  any  other 
ancient  author.  On  the  facts  and  principles  there- 
fore which  Caqfar  famines,  we  (hall  find  that 
Gaul,  in  its  largeft   extent  and   mod   common 

7  Dc  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i.  3.  &  ii.  20, 
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acceptation,  contained  not  lefs,  at  the  period  re* 
ferred  to,  than  eighteen  millions  of  inhabitants. 

Helvetia,  In  the  mufter-rolls  which  were  found  in  the 

camp  of  the  Helvetii,  after  Caefar  had  defeated 
them  near  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  with  the 
Arar,  their  fighting  men,  being  to  the  whole  inha- 
bitants as  one  to  four,  were  92,000=:  36^,000 
fouls8. 

Belgium.  On   due  inquiry  into  the  political  ftrength  of, 

Belgium,  Caefar  found  that  they  intended  to  march 
three-fifths  of  their  men  able  to  bear  arms ;  which, 
on  fumming  the  feveral  quotas  as  he  ftates  them, 
we  find  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eight 
thoufand.  If  we  add  the  other  two-fifths,  and 
multiply  the  whole  number  of  men  able  to  bear 
arms  by  four,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  Helvetii, 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  Belgium  will  amount  to 
1,888,000  p. 

Armorica.  In  the  general  infurre&ion  of  Gaul,  it  had  beea 
agreed  not  to  levy  all  the  men  able  to  bear  arms, 
but  a  certain  proportion  only,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  tenth  '°.  According  to  this  fate,  the  whole 
people  of  the  feven  ftates  of  Armorica,  as  enume* 
rated  by  Caefar,  and  in  the  fame  proportion  as  onfe 
to  four,  amounted  to  1,680,000. 

Ceitica.  The  thirteen  Celtic  ftates,  which  he  alfo  enu- 

.  merates  ",  and  in  the  fame  proportion,  amounted 
to  6,720,000. 

Aqu'tania.  Aquitania,  fouth  of  the  Garonne,  confided  of 
eleven  ftates,  whofe  population,  as  we  have  no  other 
means  of  reckoning,  may  be  compared  either  with 
the  Armorican  ftates,  or  with  thofe  in  their  imme* 

8  De  Bello  Gall.  Kb.  I  c.  21.  9  Id.  lib.  ii.  c.  4. 

10  Compare  the  rate  of  the  Bellovaci,  lib,  vii.  c.  69.  with 
tbeir  whole  number,  lib,  ii.  c.  4. 

11  Lib,  vu    c  69. 
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diate  neighbourhood  on  the  north  of  the  Garonne, 
the  Nitiobriges,  or  Cadurci -\  The  loweft  of  thefe 
is  five,  and  the  higheft  is  nine  thoufand  ;  and  as 
a  tenth  of  their  fighting  men,  we  "may  take  the 
medium  feven  thoufand,  which  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion will  give  3,o8a,ooo. 

The  Frovincia  Romana  extended  from  the  Project. 
Garonne  to  the  Var,  and  from  Vienne  to  the  Me-  R(HMna' 
iditerranean  fea.  It  was  fertile,  and  in  the  higheft 
ftate  of  cultivation.  Befide  native  Gauls,  it  con- 
tained the  Grecian  colony,  and  a  confiderable  in- 
flux of  Romans,  who  reforted  thither  for  the  fake 
at  literature,  of  retirement  from  the  buftle  of  Italian 
politics,  and  generally  for  the  enjoyment  of  health 
and  of  polite  fbciety  in  one  of  the  molt  temperate 
and  then  agreeable  climates  in  the  world.  Nar- 
bonne,  Arles5  Marfeilies,  and  Vienne,  even  at  that 
time  were  thriving  and  populous  cities.  The  terri- 
tory was  not  fo  extenfive  probably  as  Celtic  Gaul, 
but  the  population  muft  have  been  greater  in  pro- 
portion ;  reckoning  it  however  fomewhat  lefs,  we 
may  ftate  it  at  6,000,000. 

All  thefe  together  make  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul 
amount  nearly  to  twenty  millions;  but  I  will  reckon 
them  only  eighteen  millions,  which  allows  a  large 
dedu&ion  from  any  of  the  provinces  whofe  num- 
bers, being  deftitute  of  fafts,  I  have  ftated  from 
analogy. 

From  the  age  of  Julius  Caefar,  till  the  empire, 
relaxed  and  incapable  of  any  longer  fuftaining  its 
own  weight,  yielded  to  the  preffure  and  violence  of 
barbarians,  Gaul  fubmitted  without  much  apparent 
reluftance  to  the  Roman  government ;  twelve 
hundred  foldiers   only  fupplied   its  garrifons ,s ; 

11  Lib.  ¥ii.  c.  69.  '  . 

? J  Jofeph.  dc  Bell.  Judaic,  lib.  ii.  c.  16.  . 
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tribute  was  paid  to  Roman  tax-gatherers ;  Roman 
laws  were  adminiftered ;  and  Roman  magiftrates 
prefided  in  the  courts  of  juftice  '\  Long  unaccuf- 
tomed  to  arms,  the  Gauls  became  unwarlike  ;  and 
even  when  they  were  fenfible  of  the  paralyzed  and 
feeble  ftate  of  the  empire,  and  had  ceafed  to  refpe& 
its  authority  or  to  hope  for  its  protection,  they 
,  wanted  fpirit  and  energy  to  refift  the  common  foe, 

and  fell  an  eafy  conqueft  to  thofe  northern  tribea 
which  overran  the  Roman  empire. 
TheVifi-        The  Goths,  whofe  origin  has  been  involved  in" 
&**        fome  obfcurity,   appear  to  have  come  from  the 
Ihores  of  the  Baltic  and  Euxine  feas.      Various 
caufes  might  unite  the  nations  of  both  the  northern 
and  fouthern  coafts  of  the  Baltic  in  a  general  con- 
federacy to  invade  a  more  favourable  climate  and 
a  more  fertile  country ;  or  without  any  deliberate 
combination,  the  energy  and  motion  of  a  part  of 
them  might  give  an  impulfe  to  the  whole,  and  raife, 
them  as  a  tide  along  the  great  rivers,  and  fpread 
them  over  the  extenfive  regions  of  Europe.     It  is 
unneceflary  here  to  trace  their  various  marches, 
their  fettlement  on  the  Danube,   their  vaft   po- 
pulation,   their   influence    on    the    other    tribes 
*  with    whom    they    mingled,    their    naval    force 
on    the    Euxine,     their     frequent     and     fevere 
engagements   there   with  the   Romans,    and,    at 
laft,  their  fuccefsful  invafion  of  Italy,  of  Spain, 
and  of  Gaul 1$.     From  their  relative  fituation,  ori- 
ginally as  well  as  finally,  thofe  of  them  who  fettled 
in  Italy  were  called  Oftro-Goths,  or  Eaft-Goths, 
and  thofe  who  fettled  in  Spain  and  Gaul  were  called 
Vifi-Goths,  or  Weft-Goths.     Gonffantius  the.  pa* 

14  Hotm.  c.  3- 

,$  Jornapdesde  Reb.  Get.  cap.  ^.  &  fcq. 
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trician  having  received  fignal  aid  from  Vallia,  king 
of  the  Vifigoths,  in  fubduing  the  Vandals  in 
Spain,  by  appointment  of  the  emperor  Honorias 
conferred  on  him  the  territory  of  the  fecond  Aqui- 
tain,  with  fome  cities  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces. Enric,  the  fourth  king  of  the  Vifigoths 
after  Vallia,  conquered  Spain,  and  added  it,  with 
Aries  and  Marfeilles,  to  his  former  dominions'*. 
Obferving  the  unfettled  and  weak  (late  of  the 
empire,  and  that  the  people  of  Gaul  {hewed  no 
difpofition  to  make  a  vigorous  refiftance,  he  pro- 
pofed  to  advance  farther  beyond  the  Loire,  and 
fubjeft  the  whole  country  to  his  power.  Twelve 
thoufand  Bretons  were  oppofed  to  him  by  the  em- 
peror Anthemius;  but  he  defeated  them  with 
great  flaughter,  and  drove  the  remainder  of  their 
army  into  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Burgundy. 
Euric,  probably  checked  by  the  Burgundians  then 
in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  added  the  city  of 
Auvergne  only  to  the  territory  formerly  occupied 
by  him  ;  and  the  Goths  feem  to  have  remained 
nearly  in  this  fituation  till  they  were  conquered  by 
Clovis  ". 

The  number  of  Goths  who  thus  fpttled  in  Gaul 
was  probably  not  more  than  thirty  thoufand  fight- 
ing men.  They  had  been  much  reduced  by  per- 
petual war :  a  great  body  of  them  remained  in 
Spain.  The  hifforian  Jornandes  calls  it  an  innu- 
merable army  which  twelve  thoufand  Bretons  op- 
pofed, and  oppofed  obftinately,  though  they  were 
defeated ;  for  he  adds,  that  they  fought  long, 
^lore  than  thirty  thoufand  was  unneceffary  even 
fp  conquer  the  whole  country  ;  for,  in  the  reign  of 


16  Ifidori  Chron.  sera  454.  504. 
'?  Jornandes  de  Reb.  Get.  c.  45. 
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Theodofius,  twenty  thoufand  Goths  were  employed 
with  fuccefs  by  that  emperor,  to  recover  Gaul  from 
the  usurpation  of  Eugenius.  On  the  whole,  if  we 
include  the  people  who  followed  the  army  always 
with  a  view  to  fettle  in  the  conquered  country,  we 
may  reafonably  fuppofe  that  the  total  number  of 
Goths  who  fettled  in  Gaul  did  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred thoufand  fouls. 
The  Bor-  The  Burgundians,  originally  a  Vandal  tribe,  ap- 
pear to  have  fettled  fome  time  between  the  VUlula 
and  the  Oder,  where  the  duchy  of  Silefia  now  joins 
Upper  Saxony.  Under  the  emperor  Probus, 
whether  moved  by  their  own  ambition,  or  urged 
by  the  progrefs  of  the  Goths,  they  advanced  cir- 
cui  toil  fly  towards  the  Rhine,  and  fettled  fome  time 
again  in  the  territory  of  the  Chatti,  betwixt  the 
Elbe  and  the  Wefer ;  or  near  the  Alemanni,  to- 
wards the  Mein  f\  Thence  preffed  by  the  Huns, 
during  the  reigns  of  Theodofius  II.  and  Valenti- 
nian  III.  they  croffed  the  Rhine,  and  about  A.  D. 
424,  occupied  that  region  of  Gaul  which  ftill  re* 
tains  their  name. 

They  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  eighty  thou- 
fand before  they  croffed  the  Rhine,  which  number 
feems  to  have  included  their  wives  and  children : 
and  the  fame  author  adds,  that  they  were  invited 
by  the  Romans,  or  Gauls,  into  the  country  border- 
ing on  Lyons  *9.  But  we  are  alfo  informed  that, 
originally  numerous  and  powerful,  they  were  re- 
duced to  about  three  thoufand  fighting  men  before 
they  were  able  to  fettle  in  Gaul ao.     They  had  again 

18  Ammian.  Marcell.  lib.  xviii.  &  xxviii.  Procop.  Goth. 
Jib.  1.  c.  12.     Oliver.  Germ.  Antiq.  lib.  iii.  036. 

19  Anonym,  in  ColJedt.  Hift.  Canifii  ex  Idacio,  vol.  ii. 
lib.  ii.  c.  46.  *°  Socratis  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  lib.  vii.  c.  30, 

become 
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become  powerful  before  the  invafion  and  conqueft 
of  Gaul  by  Clovis,  for  they  were  able  to  refift  him, 
and  to  endure  feveral  well-fought  and  bloody  battles 
with  his  Franks. 

From  whatever  quarter  the  Franks  originally  TheFnniu. 
came,  they  had  fettled  at  leaft  fo  long  in  Germany 
as  to  have  acquired  German  cuftoms  and  manners, 
and  to  afford  hiftorians  good  reafon  for  confider- 
ing  them  as  Germans.  They  were  moft  probably 
compofed  of  feveral  different  tribes,  chiefly  in  the 
north-weft  of  Germany,  who  united  occafioflally 
in  defence  of  their  liberty  againft  the  Roman 
power,  and  finally  employed  that  confederacy  in 
fubje&ing  to  their  dominion  all  that  remained  in 
Gaul  of  the  Roman  empire  ". 

The  number  of  the  Franks  who  invaded  Gaul 
under  Clovis  has  been  reckoned  fo  low  as  three 
thoufand,  becaufe  that  is  the  numbef  of  thofe  who 
were  afterwards  baptifed  with  him ;  and  all 
his  army  is  faid  to  have  been  baptifed.  Rhanacaire 
however,  we  know,  and  moft  probably  all  his 
troops,  would  not  fubmit  to  that  religious  ordi- 
nance. Suppofing  that  twenty  thoufand,  with 
their  families  as  ufual,  had  left  Germany,  they  might 
be  reduced  by  repeated  and  fevere  engagements, 
and  in  the  courfe  of  ten  years,  to  five  or  fix  thou- 
fand fighting  men  *\  This  number  might  appear 
inadequate  to  the  effe&s  which  they  produced,  to 
the  defeat  of  Syagrius,  and  to  the  fubjugation  of  a 

31  The  origin  and  hiftory  of  the  Franks,  before  they  invaded 
and  conquered  Gaul,  has  been  inveftigated  by  Hotman,  in 
eh.  4.  &  5.  of  his  Franco- Gallia ;  by  Pere  Daniel,  in  his  Preface 
to  his  Hiftory ;  by  M.  Vertot,  tome  ii.  Mem.  de  1,'Acad.  ; 
and  by  M.  Freret,  Mem.  de  PAcad.  tome,  xviii. 

"  "  Haec  enim  eft  gens,'*  fays  the  preface  to  the  Salic  Law, 
"  quae  dum  efTet  parva  numero,  forlis  viribus,  Romanoruai 
"  jugum  excuffit,"  &c. 

2  great     v 
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great  portion  of  Gaul,  had  we  not  feveral  othet 
examples  of  a  fimilar  kind  in  that  very  country* 
and  recently  before  that  period,  befides  other  evi* 
dence,  to  (hew  the  facility  with  which  conquefts 
^  were  made  in  thofe  ages  in  Gaul.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  the  army  of  Clovis  is  fometimes  re* 
prefented  afterwards  as  very  numerous  ;  and  par- 
ticularly, in  his  defeat  at  Aries,  thirty  thoufand  are 
faid  to  have  been  flain.  The  anfwer  feems  obvious* 
that  after  his  power  was  eftabliftied,  his  army  might 
be  recruited,  and- greatly  augmented  both  with 
Germans  and  native  Gauls. 
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CHAP.    I. 

The  Hiftory  of  France,  from  Clovis,  A.D.  486, 
to  the  Death  of  Charlemagne,  A.D.  814. 

SECT.  I. 

The  Hi/lory  of  France  under  Clovis 3  from  A.  D.  486 
to  A.D.  511. 

'■pHE  ancient  Franks  are  occafionally  mentioned, 
after  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  as  the 
auxiliaries,  or  as  the  rude  invaders  of  the  Roman 
empire  \  Their  incurfions  were  often  checked, 
and  their  depredations  feverely  chaftifed ;  yet  they 
continued  for  more  than  a  century,  as  often  as  a 
favourable  opportunity  occurred,  to  harafs  the 
Roman  allies,  and  to  ravage  their  territories. 
The  decline  of  the  Roman  power  encouraged  their 
ambition,  and  tempted  them  to  extend  farther 
and  more  frequently  their  predatory  marches  be- 
yond the  Rhine. 

Pharamond  appears  to  have  been  the   firft  of  a.  d.  4*0. 
their  chieftains  who  received  ,the  permanent  title  of  Phatamoftd« 
king  in  Germany.      The  commencement  of  his 
reign  is  placed  about  the  420th  year  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  aera  \     Clodio,  Merovee,  and  Childeric  fuc- 
ceeded  him :    but  it  feems  proved  that  none  of  , 

1  Sidon.  Apollin. ;  Gregory  of  Tours,  &c.  &c. 

*  Profper's  Chronicle  fixes  this  aera  ;  yet  it  remains  fome- 
what  doubtful.  See  the  fubjeft  treated  fully  in  the  ill  vol.  of 
the  Mem.  of  the  Royal  Acad.  p.  229. 

thefe 
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a.  d.  420.   thefe  ever  enjoyed  any  (table  pofieffion  in  Gaul s. 
^--^v-— ^  Clovis,  who  is  (aid  to  have  been  the  grandfon  of 
Merovee,  and  the  fon  and  fucceflbr  of  Childeric 
by,  a  Thuringian  queen,  was  certainly  the  founder 
of  the  French  empire, 
state  of  Zeno  was  then  emperor  of  the  eaft'.     His  vices 

Europe.  an(j  generai  conc|u£  rendered  him  defpicable.  His 
adminiftration  was  feeble,  and  difturbed  by  fre- 
quent confpiracies.  The  barbarians  invaded  him 
on  every  fide,  and  threatened  even  to  befiege  his 
capital. 
.A.D.476.  The  Heruli,  A.  D.  476,  prefuming  on  the  fer- 
The  Hcruh.  V-C€S  ^j^  tjley  hacj  performed  for  the  empire, 

demanded  a  third  part  of  Italy  as  their  rewartf. 
They   took   pofieffion   of  it   all,   and  proclaimed 
Odoacer  their  king  f  but  they  enjoyed  that  rich 
and    beautiful    country   little  more-  than   twelve 
years,   when  in  their  turn   they  were   forced  to 
The  oftrte.   yield  it  to  the  Oftrogoths.     Under  Theodoric  their 
goths.         king,  Italy  enjoyed  a  peace  and  happinefs  which 
it   had  feldom    experienced    before:    having   ob- 
.  tairied  a  country  and  a  kingdom  equal  to  his  am- 
bition, he  preferred  the  arts  of  peace,  the  mild 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  the  general  profperity 
of   his  people,   to    fcenes   of  bloodflied  and  the 
tumults  and  miferies  of  war. 
Burgun.  The  Burgundians   having  invaded  Tranfalpine 

dians.  Gaul,  extended  their  dominions  on  both  fides  of 

the  Rhone.  But  their  power  was  weakened  by 
internal  divifions :  Gondebaud  and  Gondegefile 
had  waded  through  the  blood  of  their  ,  own  bro- 
thers towards  the  throne,  and  were  now 'both 
claiming  the  general  fovereignty. 
The  vifi.-  Next  to  Burgundy,  weftward,  was  the  kingdom 
goths.  0f  ^  Vifigoths,  reaching  from  the  Loire  to  the 

3  Preface  Hiftorique  du  Pere  Daniel. 

Pyrenees, 
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Pyrenees,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  the  t^g;4** 
ocean.     Alaric  was  tlteif  king,  a  youth  mild  and 
unambitious. 

From  the  Loire  northward  fo  the  fea,  and  from  R©«»n 
Britanny.  eaftward  to  thtf Rhine,  was  all  that  re-  *roTmct* 
mained'of  the-  Roman  efflpfre  in  Gaul.     Syagrius 
was  governor  of  that  province/  and  feeftied,  at  fo 
great  a  diftance  from  the  feat  of  a  declining  empire, 
to  enjoy  it  as  an  independent  fovereignty. 
?  Suoh  was  the  ftate  of  Edrope  about  the  year  486,  cio?fc, 
when  Olovis,  ;king  of  the  Franks,  pafled  the  Rhine  AD-4*6' 
with  a  ftffinidable  army  againft  Syagrius.     He  was 
only  iivtheotwentieth  ycat<Xtfj4ris'ag6j  bbtpofifefied 
genius,;  and  habits  whitth qualified  him'  for    fa 
bold  and  exgenfi  ve  an  cnterprifc.     He.  had  acquired 
all  that  ferocity  which  characterized  the  age  and 
country  in  which  he  lived.'     His  mind  was  capable 
pot'6bly:of  forming  extetifive  plans,  but  of  execut- 
ing thfcm  with  uncommon  (kill  and  perfeverarice; 
Firm  ih  his  purpofes,  and  fertile  in  his  expedients, 
he  was  equally  patient,  in.  Waiting,  and  prompt  in 
feizing  tbe  proper  fcafon  of  aftion  to  accbmplifh 
his.cnd.        r.  ^ 

Thcnumberof  his  army  is  not  recorded;  it  has 
been  conjeftured  to  have  amounted  tp  twenty  or 
thirty  thoufand  fighting  men,  bcfides;  women  and 
children:  their! former  fuec^fies,  and  thie  nature  of 
this  cntcrprifc,  would  nfd  doubt  encourage  many 
cheerfully  to  follow  this  young  and  valiaht  leader 
to  .certain  viftory  and  glory.  Their' habits  were 
Warlike,  their  bufinefs  was  fighting,  and  their  pro-  . 
perty  was  fpoil.        1 

The.  Gauls  of  .the  RotfianTprovincei1  on' the 
other  •  hand,  tiad  little  occafion  to  maintain  the 
habits  arid  \difcipline   of   w*rvr   Even    after  the  ^ 

legions  had  been  withdrawn,  the  rcfpeftability  of 
the  Roman  name  ftill  overawed  the  neighbouring  . 
.  /  c  ,  ftates, 
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dates,  and  the  people  readily  fubmitte^.to  that 
iPW$r  wWcb,  fiqcc  the  days  of  C«far,  they  had 
but  feebly  refilled. 

They-had  acquired,  atthe:famc  time,  that  unac- 
sftunjable  fpvrit  of  npvehy,  which,  in  fomc  periods 
pfoh$  wprld*  regardlefe  of  confequeneds,  ever  pants 
&r  change.  They,  were  not  ignorant  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire*  and  wci*  ready  to 
contraft  with  ijs  totfitriag  fabric  and  antique  infti* 
tutipns,  the  bold  thovglvr&de  fyftdfcs,,a$  Hvctt  as 
*  •"  the  independence  and  Gtfiplicity,  of  the  netf  tribes 
around-  them.  Many'  ©fvthem,  therefore,  were 
not  zyerfa  fi;opvfuch  a  political  revolution  aa might 
free  thiefn  fr^m/the.llQman:  yoke,  and  afford  thetn 
4iopes  of  acquiring,  a  greater  (hare  of  perfbnal  and 
civil  liberty*  '.  .'■  ;  ■  ...  •  .  .  '*,.-.*  .v.--'.:  I -• 
/i;he.  great  fqreft  qf  Ardehnea  occupied' al»©ft 
all  tha;  country,  which  lies:  between,  the  Rhine 
and  thp  Sonjime,  and  ftretches  from  Treves ' 
to  Cj^lQBs  on  the  Macnc.  Having,  fecurcd 
the  city ,  pf  Cologne,  where .  he  appears  to  -  have 
paffed  ?h*  Rhine,  Clftvis  continued  hist  march, 
under  cover  of  that  foreft,  towards  Soiffibns, 
the  ufual/refidence,  of  tfec,  Roman  kovcrno*  in 
Gaul.    ,,  •  ,_     ^  ..»    ,.  c     v.^r,-,.    't^-.     -. 

Battle  of  Syagript  having. receiwd  intelligence  of  the.  de* 

soiffpns.  figa  and  march  of  Clo,vi$,  aflfcrnblcdihis  troops* 
(till  animated  with  Roman  pride,  and  ralhly  de- 
fpifing  thp  Fjanks,as  barbarians,  he  confident  not 
the  dapger  of  hazarding  a  battle  imthe.beaart  of  his 
dominions  wit;h  an;  enemy  determined,  to  perilh;  or 
conquer.  Soiffons  was  the  immediate  ftibfea:  of 
contention*  By  getting  pofieffion  of  that ,  city,* 
Clovis  expe<aed,t|&a!rhe  fhould  nbt.only.firid  in  ic 
fufficiemi  plijpd<&  to  gratify  hi&  troops,  JbuctasMc' 
*  .was  the  only  well-forrified  place,  hi  hofced,  by 
fecuring  it,  to  l<iyopen  the. whole  country  to  hi* 

victorious 
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vi£torious  arttty.   For  thefe  reafons  it  was  the  doty  a.  n.  *m. 
as  well  as  tho  inteveft  of  Syagrius  to  exert  himfclf  ' 

to  defend  it.  Both  armies,  therefore,  prepared 
for  tattle.  Clovis  diftiftguifhed  himfclf  equally  by 
his  ardour  and  his  prudence.  In  every  place,  and 
attentive  to  every  ftep,  he  was  fo  difpaffionatc  and 
cool  *s  to  obfcrvc,  without  immediate  refentment, 
the  treachery  of  his  kinfmari  Cararic,  who  was 
preparing  to  defert  him :  and  fo  animated  his  men, 
and  prefled  the  enemy  with  fuch  vigour,  that  they 
Atlaft  gave  way,  and  were  nearly  all  deftroyed. 
Syagrius*  defeated  and  almoft  alone,  fled  for  re- 
fuge to  Thouloufe,  the  court  of  Alaric. 

Soiffons  immediately  opened  its  gates,  and 
Clovis  having  taken  pofieffion  of  the  city,  proceed* 
ed  without  delay,  while  the  impreition  of  his 
viftory  remained,  to  reduce  under  his  dominion 
the  whole  country  held  by  Syagrius  betwixt  the 
Rhine  and  the  Loire. 

A  country  fo  rich  and  extenfive,  which  had  been 
fo  long  defired  and  fo  often  attempted*  highly  gra- 
tified the  Franks,  who  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  re- 
turning to  the  marfhes  of  Germany;  and  deter* 
mined  to  maintain  and  fecurc  the  poffeflion  of  their 
jicquifhions  in  Gaul  \  which  from  them  now  firtt 
received  the  name  of  France. 

The  Franks  appear  to  have  mixed  eafily  with 
the  former  inhabitants,  fcarcely  treating  them  as 
fubjeds.  We  have  no  certain  information  refpeft- 
ing  the  (hare  of  lands  which  was  claimed  from  them, 
or  the  degree  of  fubje&ion  to  which  they  were  re- 
duced ;  whence  we  may  infer  that  the  claim  of  the 
Franks  was  lefc  exorbitant  than  that  of  the  other  con- 
querors around  them,  as  it  occafioned  no  ferious  dif- 
pute  or  difficulty  among  them.     The  laws  of  the 

4  Greg.  Tor.  lib.  ii,  c.  %j. 

c  2  Oftro- 
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^Jt^,  Oftrogoths,  Burgundians,  and  Viflgoths,  fhew 
that  they  had  afibmed  refpe&ivcly  two-thirds  of 
the  lands  which  they  had  conquered.  The  Franks, 
averfe  from  agriculture,  and  comparatively  but  a 
fmall  body,  it  is  probable  were  cafiijr  fatisfied* 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  treated  their  new  fub- 
je&9'  with  great  mildnefs,  and.  much  more  .fa- 
vourably than  the  Romans  had  done ;  they  levied 
no  taxes,  having  no  expenfive  ad  mi nift ration  to 
fupport*. 

Clovis  confidered  his  dominion  as  both  incom- 
plete and  infecure  while  Syagrius  lived.  Having 
learned  this  route,  therefore,  he  fent  to  Alaric  to 
demand  the  Roman* general,  or,  yi  cafe  of  xefufal, 
to  denounce  war  againft  the  Vifigoths.  A  conduit 
fo  determined,  in  a  leader  fo  fuccefsful,  intimidated 
s  the  court  of  Alaric,  and  decided  the  fate  of.  Sya- 

Death  of      grius,  whofe  death  completed  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
y**tmu     empire  in  the  weft,  and  confirmed  Clovis  and  his 
Franks  in  the  fecure  pofitffionof  all  the  north  and 
weft  of  Gaul  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Loire. 

Gregory,  bifhop  of  Xours,  who  is  almoft  the 
only  hiftorian  of  this  period,  does  not  abound  in 
many  fafts  which  can  tend  to  illuftrate  the  fpirit  or 
policy  of  the  times.  There  is  one»circumftance, 
however,  which  fhews  the  anxiety  of  Clovis. to 
cultivate  the  favour  of  the  Chriftian  clergy,  his 
general'  influence  over  his  army,  his  occafional 
caution,  and  his  ferocious  mode  of  difqipline. 

Thevefly  Among  the  plunder  his  foldiers  had  colle&ed, 
and  which  was  to  be  divided,  as  ulual,  by  lot, 
among  the  army,  there  was  a  facred  veffel  of  pecu- 
liar grandeur  and  beauty,*  which  had  been   taken 

5  Omnettt  Galtiam  in  provincix  form  am  redegit,  cique  qua- 
dringenties  in  fingulos  anno*  itipendii  nomine  impofuit.  Sueton. 
in  Jul,  15.     See  alio  Heineccii  Append.  1.  i..  114.. 

from 
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from  the  church  of  Rhcims.  The.  bifliop  Remi-  £J^£* 
gius  having  expreffed  great  concern  for  the  lofs  of 
this  veflel,  Clovis  requefted  that  it  (hould  be  in* 
eluded  in  his  (hare  of  the  booty,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  it  in  his  power  to  rcftorc  it.  The 
whole  army  confented  cheerfully,  except  one  fol- 
dicfj  who  raifing  his  francefque  or  battle-axe, 
ftruck  the  veflel,  telling  his  leader,  that  he  (hould 
have  nothing  more  than  fell  to  his  (hare  by  lor* 
At  that  moment  Clovis  prudently  checked  his 
reientment,  and  taking  the  veflel,  politely  reftored 
it  to  the  church.  A  year  afterwards,  at  a  general 
review,  when  his  authority  was  become  lefs  preca- 
rious, he  defignedly  obferved,  that  the  arms  of  that 
infolent  foldicr  were  ill  kept  5  and  taking  his  fran- 
celque  to  examine  it,  he  threw  it  to  the  ground, 
and,  while  the  foldier  was  (looping  to  recover  it, 
ftruck  him  mortally  on  the  head,  faying,"  Thus 
you  ftruck  the  veflel  at  Soiflbns." 

During  ten  years,  Clovis, feems  to  have  occupied  Law*, 
himfelf  chiefly  in  regulating  and  eftabliftiing  his  , 

new  kingdom,  and  particplarly  in  reviling  and  im-  ....  - 
proving  the  Salic  and-  Rtpuary  laws,  fo  as  to  ac-  , 
commodate  them  to  his  preftnt  fituation  s.  He 
required  from  the  Gauls,  as  well  as  from  his.owq 
countrymen,  a  general  conformity  to  thofe  Jaws: 
at  the  fame  time,  with  a  liberality  and  .  political 
fagacity  fcarcely  to  have  been  expe&ed  from  fo 
young  and  rude  a  conqueror,  he  permitted;  th<? 
Gauls  to  retain  their  former  laws  and  cuftoms,  in  fo 
far  as  they  did  not  interfere  with  his  general  policy, 
and  prbvided  that  once  for.  all  they  notified  before 
witnetfes  their  deGre  ,  and  purppfe  to  ufc  this 
liberty.  . 

s  Pere  Daniel  fuppofes  thefc  laws  altogether  the  wor.k  of 
Clovis.  The  perufal  of  thein  SviH  iheV  that  they  Bear  internal 
marks  of  an  earlier  origin.  1  -v..    i,:;,  •■' 

c  3  At 
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At  the  end  of  ten  years  his  authority  and1  fcrpg^ 
dom  were  fo)  firmly  eftabKfhed,  that  he  had  no 
hefitation  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  his  original 
country,  on  the  eaft  of  the  Rhine, 
Sl«of  The  king  of  Thuringia  thinking  he  might  6<> 
Thuriogia,  copy  the  country  bordering  on  the  Lover  Rhine, 
which  lb  mkny  of  the  Franks  had  abandoned  tfoo 
Gaul,  or  animated  merely  with  the  defire  of  plun* 
der,  and  the  favage  fpirit  of  war  ancl  crueky, 
invaded  the  native  territories  of  the  Franks  witli 
tinfpeakable  wantonnefs  and  barbarity.  Mefc 
fengers  were  difpatched  to  implode  the  return  and 
protection  of  Clovis;  who  quickly  aflfembled  his 
army,  repaired  the  Rhine,  foughtnhe  Thuringian$i 
and.  fubdued  them.  This  expedition  raifed  his 
character,  great  as  it  was  before,  to  a  ftill  higher, 
degree  of  eminence,  both  in  the  eftimation  of  his 
ownfubjeits,  and  in  that  of  the  neighbouring  n^-» 
tions.  They  -dreaded  his  difpleafure,  and  univer- 
•*  fally  courted  his  favour. 
His  mar-  His   marriage,    which   (hows    his  influence   in 

**••  the  neighbouring  ftates,  and  the  cuftoms  of  the. 
timesi,  contributed  greatly  to  the  increafe  of  his 
political  power.  He  was  now  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  his  ambaffadors  at  the  court  of  Gondebaud  in 
Bi/rgundy,  charmed  with  the  beauty  and  virtue  of 
Clotildis,  that  king's  niece,  defcribed  her  .in  fuch 
terms  to  Clovis,  as  fixed  his  refolution  to  demand 
her  in  marriage;  and  with  this  view  he  fent  Aure- 
lian,  his  fpecial  ambaffador,  to  negociate  the  matcb. 
Nothing  could  be  more  adverfe  to  the  inclina* 
tions  or  interefts  of  Gondebaud.  He  had  mur^ 
ctered  his  brother  Chilperic,  the  father  of  Glorildis, 
caufed  her  mother  to  be  drowned,  and  had  feized 
their  extenfive  territories  and  treafures.  What 
could  he  c*pe£t  from  her  but  vengeancei  if  ever 
{he  ftiould  have  it  in  her  power  to  relent  their 

-  murder, 
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murder,  artd  recover  their  property  ?  A  refufal,  on  ^P'*^ 
the  OCher  haiid,  he  knei*  muft  roufe  the  indigna- 
dbndfCtoVte. 

He  diifembled  his  ftars  therefore,  and  Urged 
every  argument  which  he  thought  might  rcafon* 
ably  prove  effc&ual  to  prevent  the  marriage- 
After  various  delays,  he  represented  to  Aurelian, 
that  Clotildis  was  hot  ohly  a  Chriftlah,  but  pious 
and  ftedfaft  in  her  principles;  that  certainly  fhe 
would  not  marry  Clovis,  who  was  a  Pafgan;  and  that, 
for  his  part,  he  would  by  no  means  force  her  confent. 

Aurelian  had  obtained  an  interview  with  Clo- 
tildis :  he  knew  from  her  own  mouth,  that  (he  had 
no  obje&krti,  and  that  (he  was  even  apprehenfive 
left  the  match  might,  by  any  farther  delay,  be  en- 
tirely broken  off.  He  was  fatisfie  J,  therefore,  th#t 
no  time  was  to  be  loft ;  and  told  Gondebaud,  that 
Clovis  Was  a  prince  too  high  fpirited  and  powerful 
to  fuffer  an  affront  with  impunity,  and  that  he  muft 
inftantly  cither  confent  to  the  Carriage  or  prepare 
for  war. 

This  proved  effe&uah  Gondebaud  confented. 
The  princefs  was  betrothed  to  Clovis ;  and  on  her 
departure  received  a  great  fum  of  money  from  her 
uncle  as  her  dowry.  But  fhe  was  no  fooner  gone, 
than  he  repented,  and  ient  horfemen  after  her,  who 
overtook  and  feized  her  carriage  and  treafure :  ' 
Aurelian,  perceiving  the  danger,  had  got  the 
priticefs.  on  horfeback,  and  riding  with  full  fpeed, 
foon  reached  in  fafety  the  frontiers  of  France, 
Clovis  received  her  with  an  affe&ionate  welcome 
at  Soiffons,  and  married  her*  amidft  the  univerfal 
approbation  and  rejoicings  of  the  people  \ 

6  Fredegariut,  c.  i8,  ig»  >HU  chronicle, '  which  is  conti- 
nued by,  others,  extends  from  A.  D.  584.  to  A.  D.  765. 
Some  difficulties  refpe&ing  it  are  obviated,   vol.  i.    p.   302. 

Mem.  of  the  'Acad.,  fcc. 

c  4  A  Chrift- 
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a^  493^  A  Chriftian  queen  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  had  already 
been  converted  to  Chriftianity.  They  hoped,  by 
her  means,  to  enjoy  mofe  religious  liberty  and 
profperity,  and  that  (he  might  even  prevail  on  the 
king  to  adopt  Chriftianity.,  Iq  this  they  were  not 
difappointed :  her  converfation,  temper,  and  cpn- 
duft,  gave. her  religion  an  intereft  in  his  mind* 
Even  the  death  of  his  firft-born,  Ingomer,  in 
confequence  of  an  illnefs  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned 
at  his  baptifm,  which  might  have  been  conftrued 
againft  Chriftianity  by  a  weaker  and*  more  fuper- 
ftitious  mind,  did  not  prevent  him  from  listening 
to  the  favourable  reprefentations  which  were  made 
to  him  of  the  gofpel  of  Chrift.  . 

Thus  prepared,  fome  fignal  event  only  was  re- 
quifitc.  to  produce  and  juftify  a  public  avowal  of 
the  king's  convcrfion ;  and  fuch  an  event  foon  oc»  . 
curred  by  the  invafion  of  the  Allemans.  They 
occupied  that  large  trad  of  country  which  extends 
from  the  Mofelle  co  the  Elbe,  and  from  the  Maine 
to  the  Danube.  They  beheld  with  $nvy  the 
'  fuccefs  and  fuperior  advantages  of  the  Franks  in 
Gaul,  and  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  difpoflefs  them  of  a  part,  at  leaft,  of 
their  dominions.  Marching  northwards,  they  had 
paffed  the  Rhine  near  Cologne,  intending,  as  the 
Franks  had  dope,  to  conceal  their  route  through 
viaoryof  %the  Ardennes  foreft.  Informed  of  their  progrefs, 
Zuipiac.  Clovis  prefented  himfelf  with  tis  armyto  oppofe 
th^ni  at  Tolbiac,  or  Zulpiac,  a  few  leagues  fouth 
Gf  Cologne.  The  attack  foon  became  general ; 
and  Clovis,  feeing, his  army  falling  into  difordcr, 
remembered  the  affurances  of  Clptildis,  that  the 
God  whom  (he  ferved  is  everywhere  prefent  and 
almighty ;  the  occafion  too  fcemed  favourable  for 
making  an  iippreflion  on  his  army.     4<  O  God  of 

"Clotildisl" 
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«  Clotildis!"  he  cried,  «  if  you  will  now  inter-  ££♦£ 
u  pofc,  and  grant  me  this  vi&oiy,  I  will  renounce 
€C  idolatry  for  ever,  and  be  a  Chriftian." 

His  troops  caught  the  fpirit  with  which  their 
general  wiihed  to  animate  them ;  their  courage 
revived,  and,  returning  to  the  charge,  they  foccefs- 
folly  refitted  and  overpowered  the  enemy.  By 
this  vidlory  he  gained  all  the  country  betwixr 
Mcntz  and  Bafle,  eaft  of  the  Mofelle. 

On  his  return  he  remembered  his  vow,  and  was  J?^kip* 
difpofed  to  take  advantage  of  the  fuccefs  which  had 
followed,  in  ord*r  to  fulfil  it.  His  general  prudence 
and  valour,  his  uniform  profperity,  and  particu- 
larly his  lace  vidtory,  had  acquired  and  feeured  to 
him  great  influence  and  authority.  His  army, 
who  fo  often  faw  and  admired  the  wifdom  and  ad- 
vantages of  his:  conduit,  were  willing  to  believe 
that  every  thing  which  he  did,  or  commanded 
them  to  do,  was  right.  Befidcs,  the  Franks  had 
now  lived  about  ten  years  among  the  Gauls,  and 
were  fo  far  accuftomed  to  Chriftianity,  through  an 
intercourse  with  them,  as  in  a  great  meafure  to 
remove  their  firft  prejudices  again  ft  it*  Yet,  in  a 
matter  of  fo  great  moment  as  a  religious  revolu- 
tion, he  judged  it  necefiary  to  proceed  with  cau- 
tion7. He  affcmbled,  therefore,  his  people,  put 
them  in  mind  of  his  vow,  and  ftated  his  purpofe 
now  to  fulfil  it.  They  approved :  he  was  accord- 
ingly baptifed ;  and  a  grtat  part  of  his  people,  to 
the  number  of  three  thoufand,  followed  his  ex- 
ample.. 

Rhanacaire,  his  relation,  appears  to  have  been 
the  only  chief  who  fcrioufly  objeded  to  this  gene- 
ral converfioru     Clovis  permitted  him  to    retire 

7  "  Sed  reftat  unum,  qaocf  populus  qui  fequitur  me  non  pa- 
"  titur  relinquere  Deos  fuos,  Ted  vado  &  loquor  cis."  Greg. 
Tar.  lib,  ii,  c.  3.     * 
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beyoid  the  Somtne  to  Carobray,   where,   being 
joined  by  a  confiderable  number  of  other  malcon- 
tents,  he  eftablHhed  an  irtdependent  fovereigmy; 
Bjrf  this  inconfiderable  revolt  was  far  more  than 
compenfated  by  the  advantages  arifing  from  the 
convention  of  Clovis  and  his  faithful  Franks, 
ro  refs  of       ^c  Ghriftian  world  had  been  agitated  and  rent 
3^Hfin?    nearly  two  centuries   by  the   Arian  contfoverfy. 
Alexander,    the    bilhop    of  Alexandria,    having 
afferted  in  fm  affembly  of  the  prelbyters  of  that 
city,  that  the  fori  was  not  only  of  the  fame  emw 
jience  and  dignity,   but  alfo  of  ^ht  fame  evened 
tyich  die  father,  he  was  ^ealoufly  ©ppofed  by  Ariusr, 
one  pf  the  prefbyter^     Whether  ?cal  for  his  owrt 
ppinion,  or  perfonalriffcntment  againft  his  bifhop, 
was  [the  motive  which,  influenced  his  conduct  on 
this  occafion,  is  uncertain  i  but  he  firft  endeavoured 
to  refute  the  bifhop's  opinion,  as  rcfembling  Sabel- 
lianifm,  lately  condemned  by  the  church,  and  then 
running  to  the  oppofite  extreme,  maintained  that 
the  fon  was  .only  the  firft  and  nobleft  of  thofe}  be- 
ings whom  God  had  created  out  of  nothing,  and 
the    inftrument    by    whofe  fubordinate  operation 
the  Almighty  had    framed   the  unirerfe.      This 
opinion,  though*  unfcriptural,  was  readily  received 
in, different  quarters  of  the  .world  ;  and  the  council 
of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  condemned   ic;  as  impious; 
Arius  was  banifhed,  and  his  difciples  were  perfe- 
cuted.     He  was  recalled,  and  in  the  council  of 
Tyre,  A.  D.  335,  his  party  triumphed  over  their 
opponents.     Both  parties  were  alternately  favoured 
and    perfceuted    by  fucctflive  emperors,    till  the 
feverity   of  Thcodofius    the  Great  fubje&ed  the 
Arians.to  extreme  fuffering.     Oppreffed  by  Impe* 
rial  edi&s,  they  toolc  refuge  among  the  fierce  and 
rude  invaders  of  the  weftern  empire;    ancj  hcnc$ 
Arianifm  became  the  prevalent  fyftem.of  Chriftian 
;  J  l3  theology 
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theology  among  the  Oftrqgoths,  Burgundians*  and  .^P'jff 
Yi0goths.      Its   fuCccfs  and  fecurity  among  thcfe 
nations  animated  ihern  with  new  courage  and  zeal 
againft  the  Catholics,  who  profeflcd  their  faith  in 
the  Nicene  ckxftrine  \ 

The  converfion  of  the  Franks,   on  the  other  cong^ta* 
}iand>  proved  a  great  acceffion  to  the  Catholics*  &ah,. 
Pope  AnaiUfius,  highly  gratified  by  fuch  an  event*  <uiitn.  •" 
wrote  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  Clovis  on  the 
ocfafion,  complimenting  him  as  the  mod  Christ- 
ian king,  a  title  which  became  afterwards,  under 
Lewis  XI.  attached  to  the  crown. 

The    Arboriques,    a  confiderablc    independent  submits^ 
^ate  betwixt  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meufe,  originally  ^*« 
allied  to  the  Franks,  now  (hewed  the  difpofition    r  JWp^ 
natural  to  the  weak,  to  affociate  with  the  ftrong 
and  the  profperous.     Being  Catholics,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Franks  formed  a  new  bond  of  afTocia* 
tion  ;  and  Clovis  offering  them  his  protection  and 
friendlhip,  they  yielded  to  his  fovereignty. 

Their  fubmiffion  was  followed  by  that  of  all  the 
caftks  and  garrifons,  with  their  dependencies, 
ivhich  had  hitherto  attached  themfelves  to  the  Ro- 
mans, but  now  m  defpaired  of  any  further  fupport. 
Thus  the  country  extending  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine  -upwards  on  both  fides  to  Straftwrgh, 
and  thence  weftward  to  Britanny  and  the  German 
'  ocean,  formed  the  kingdom  of  France to. 

Though  the  chief  part  of  the  Burgundians  were 
Arians,  a  confiderablc  number  of  them  were  Ca- 
tholics; who  beheld  the  .fubjefts  of  Clovis  with 

s  Mofheim,  cent.  4th  and  5th*  partii.  eh.  5. 

10  The  difficulty  of  afcertaming  the  limits  of  France,  and  of  * 

its  internal  diftribution  daring  this  and  the  following  reigns, 
is  -acknowledged  and  fh own  by  Mr.  de  Fonc'emagne,  vol.  viii. 
p.  505,  and  particularly  p.  5*4,  Mem.  del'Acad.  des  Infcript. 

envy, 
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A^p.^496.  envy,  and  fecretly  invited  him  to  extend  his  domi- 
nion over  them  ;  while  the  jealoufy  and  contention 
of- their*  own  princes  at  once  encouraged  their  de- 
fire  and  his  ambition. 

Gundivic  having  left  his  kingdom  among  his 
four  fons,  the  two  youngeft,  Chilperic  and  Gondo- 
mar,  attempted  by  force  to  exclude  their  two  elder 
brothers,  Gondebaud  and  Gondegefile.  They 
a£tually  defeated  them,  and  had  reafon  to  believe 
that  Gondebaud,  their  moft  formidable  rival,  was 
killed.  He  took  advantage  of  this  report  to  con- 
ceal himfelf  for  a  fhort  time,  till  a  favourable  op- 
portunity fhould  occur,  to  plan  his  attack,  and 
fecretly  to  levy  war.  All  being  ready,  he  marched 
againft  them  unexpectedly,  took  Vicnne  the  capi- 
tal by  furprife,  beheaded  Chilperic  and  his  two 
fons,  and  hanging  a  large  ftone  about  the  neck  of 
the  queen,  mother  of  Clotildis,  threw  her  into  the 
Rhone.  Gondomar  chofe  rather  to  perifh  in  the 
flames  .of  a  tower,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  than 
to  furrender  himfelf  to  the  vengeance  of  his  brother. 
Having  by  thefe  means  acquired  the  whole  king- 
dom, Gondebaud  granted  a  fmall  (hare  of  it  to  his 
only  furviving  brother  Gondegefile.  The  latter, 
diflatisfied  with  the  unjuft  fuperiority  and  ufurp- 
ation  of  the  former,  entered  into  a  fecret  corre- 
spondence and  treaty  with  Clovis,  and  offered  to 
become  tributary  to  him,  if  he  would  affift  him  in 
conquering  Burgundy  from  his  brother. 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  ambi- 
tious and  enterprifing  fpirit  of  Clovis  :  he  now  be- 
gan to  entertain  the  hope  of  gradually  obtaining 
the  dominion  of  all  Gaul  j  and  freely  allowed  other 
motives  to  influence  his  mind.  He  confidered  this 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  avenging  the  death  of 
his  father  and  mother-in-law,  and  of  their  fons ;  of 

refenting 
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*cfcntu)g  the  affront  offered  to  Clotildis,  on  her 
way  home,  as  his  bride,  and  of  recovering  her 
jdowry. 

The  revolt  of  the  citizens  of  Verdun  afforded 
him  a  pretext  for  affembling  his  troops,  without  dif- 
covering  his  principal  aim.  The  readinefs  with  .  , 
which,  at  their  entreaty,  he  pardoned  their  revolt, 
gave  a  frefh  luftre  to  his  character ;  and  theChriftians 
of  the  Arian  dates  loudly  applauded  the  compara- 
tive mildnefs  of  his  government.  • 

Gondebaud  at  laft  perceived  the  defign  of  the 
French  armament,  but  was  dill  ignorant  of  his 
brother's  treachery.  He  fent,  therefore,  to  warn 
him  of  the  ncceffity  of  Aifpending,  for  the  prefent, 
their  own  differences,  till,  with  joint  forces, 
they  ftiould  have  refitted  and  repelled  their  com- 
*mon  enemy.   • 

Gqndegefile  received  the  ambaffadors  gracioufly, 
Jeigned  a  readinefs  to  enter  into,  his  brother's  views 
without  delay,  joined  him  with  his  quota  of  troops, 
and  both  brothers  marched  at  the  head  of  the  united 
army  to  the  field  of  battle.  "* 

Clovis  met  them  near  Dijon^  and  imtitf diatcly  *f*  <* 
engaged  them.  Gondegefile,  inftcad  of  fupport-  a!d'.  503- 
ing,  attacked  his  brother's  army  in  flank  with 
dreadful  daughter,  .  The  vi&ory  was  complete. 
Gondebaud  and  9,  few  only  of  his  army  efcaped, 
and  fled  to  Avignon,  Thither  Clovis  purfued 
*him,  while  Gondegefile  gathered  the  fruits  of  the 
victory,  by  feizing  the  places  which  opened-their 
gates  to  him.  .  Gondebaud,-.  however,  obtained 
more  favourable  terms  than  in  his  circumftances 
might  have  been  expefted.  He  engaged  to  pay 
Clovis  a  perpetual  tribute,  and  to  permit  Gondege- 
file to  retain  Vienne  the  capital,  and  the  other 
places  which  had  already  fubmitted  to  him. 
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+.v.  503.  ^hfc  firfl.  intention  of  Clovis  was  certainly  td 
**~^'  v  have  gratified  his  refentmfcnt,  by  Forcing  Avig- 
non, and  by  capturing,  or  deftrbying  Gondebaud  i 
but  he  was  no  lefs  politic  than  brave  5  however 
fuccefsful  he  might  be  againft  the  one  brothei-,  he 
.  forefaw  that  the  other  would  ftill  remain  a  powerful 
antagonift,  in  the  poffeffion  of  Burgundy.  Though 
thus  far  avenged,  his  ambition  might  ftill  be  dik 
Appointed.  He  rcfolved,  therefore>  to  fpare  the 
lives  of  both  brothers,  and  leave  them  in  pofleffiott 
of  confiderablc  ftrength ;  that  by  their  mutual  con- 
tcfts  they  might  become,  in  the  end,  an  eafier*  and 
apparently  a  more  equitable  prey.' 

Gondegefilewas  thoughtlefs  and  indolent;  Goft* 
debaud  was  provident,  faifhlefs,  and  indefatigable* 
He  was  no  fooner  at  liberty  than  he  fet  both 
Clovis  and  his  own  brother  at  defiance,  re-afietnblcd 
his  army,  carried  Vicnne  by  ftfatagem>  mafiacred 
the  inhabitants,  and  put  to  death  Gondegefile*  his 
third  and  only  furviving  brother. 

.He, dreaded  at  this  time  the  renewed  veflgeaiice 
of  Clovis;    but  truftcd  in  the  fupport  of  Alaric, 
and  hoped  for  the.  friendlhip  and  aid  of  Theodoric. 
Clovis  prevented  his  influence  over  the  latter* 
He  reprefented  his  perfidy  and  cruelty,  his  vicinity 
jto  Italy,   and  his  boundlefs  ambition,    in  fuch  a 
Jight,  that  Theodoric  entered,  without  hefitatioiu 
into  alliance  with  Clovis.     They,  agreed  that  both 
ihould  march  immediately  with  an  army  into  Bur- 
gundy, and  equally  (hare  the  fruits  of  fuccefs* 
Tfcfcdoric's       But  Theodoric  proved  falfe.     At  the  requeft  of ' 
treachery.    Alaric  he  betrayed  his  ally's  confidence ".      He 
delayed   the    raifing,   and  Afterwards,  under  vari- 
0  x>us  pretexts,   the  marching  of  his  troops.      He 

11  Epifl.  Thcod.  ad  Alaric. 

ordered 
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oidcrcd  them  to  advance  flowl?,  that  dlovis  might  ^'j^ 

be  peceffitated  to  fight  alone  j  and  that  if  he  were 

v^nquifhed,  they  ftiould  return ;  but  if  fuCcefsful, 

that  then  they  foould  haften  to  join  hirru    Clovis 

^as  fecccftfuj,  and.  difcovercd  the  treachery ;  but* 

in  the  mean  time,   turned  all  his  refentment  on 

Alaric". 

He  had  often  meditated  war  on  this  prince. 
They  were  about  the  fame  age,  and  both  pofleflfed 
great  talents;  but  their  habits  were  different.  The 
one  had  enjoyed  the  mod  favourable  opportunities 
of  difpjaying  his  genius  confpicuoufly  to  the  world, 
fey  a  continued  feries  of  wars  and  important  con- 
qyefts*  The  otjier  fucceeding  naturally  to  a.  Icings 
dpm  equal  .to  his  ambition,  .manifefted  his  pru- 
d*i\ce  and  moderation  in  the  cultivation  of  tho 
peaceful  arts  and  paffive  virtues.  Early  jealous  of 
oae  another*  .  the  fmalleft  circumftances  gave 
offiencr,  and  produced  refentment,  Alaric  was 
oftaded  with  j;he.  manner  in  which  Clovis  had  de- 
Qltadfd  SyagnUSj  when  a  refugee  at  the  court  of 
Xhouloufe  ;  not;  was  Clovis  fatisf  ed  with  Alaric's 
CQuncep.ancing:  that  unfortunate  general*  Sines 
that  time,  reports  of  contempt  had  mutually 
reached  them*  which  would  have  provoked  them 
to  war,  had  it  not  been  for  Theodoric*  who  modi-* 
ated  between  them,  and  pacified  them*  Alaric 
could  no  longer  endure  the  fucceffes  of  his  rival, 
$tf.  hop^d*  by  confpiring  with  the  kings  of  Bur- 
giindy.and  Italy,  to<have  arretted  his  career,  and 
blotted  his  fame*  But  now  that  Gondebaud  was 
defeated,  arid  Theodoric  had  become  the  profefled 
al)y  of  ths  Franks,,  and  f  confirmed  that  alliance  by» 
the  late  victory,  Alaric  dreaded  the  confequences 
of  a  war  with  fuch  an  enemy  as  Clovis.     He  fent 

'*  Procop.  de  Bello  Goth.  lib.  i.  c.  12. 

ambaf- 
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*J>-J°>  ambafladors,  therefore,  to  allure  him  of  his  peace- 
able intentions,  and  to  re  que  ft  an  interview,  in 
order  the  more  cordially  to  fettle  their  differences. 
Tp  this  Clovis  readily  agreed,  and  peace  was  pro-' 
claimed.  But  it  only  afforded  them  more  leifure 
to  prepare  for  war  "V 

Clovis  Knew  the  prejudices  which  had  taken 
deep  root  againft  the  family  of  Alaric,  even  among 
his  own  people.  They  had  been  perfecuted;  arid 
the  clergy  cfpecially  had  fuffercd  much  under  his 
father,  Evaric,  on  account  of  their  Catholic  prin- 
ciples. Their  fufferings,  it  is  true,  had  ceafed, 
and  they  enjoyed  many  privileges  under  the  prefent 
mild  and  generous  adminiftration ;  but  prejudices? 
of  this  kind  are  not  eafily  removed.  Two  bilhopl 
of  Tours  were,  accufed,  whether  juftly  or  not,' of 
a  treafonable  correfpondence  with  the  French,  and 
banifhed  from  their  diocefe.  The  people  attached 
to  them  were  proportionally  indignant  againft  the 
.  power  which  feemed  to  opprefs  them,  and  Were 
jealous  that  Alaric  was  about  to  rcfucne  the  perfe- 
cting fpirit  of  Arianifm,  which  they  had  io  de- 
tcfted  in  his  father.  "  Many  of  the  Gauls/'  lays 
Gregory  of  Tours,  "  were  mod  earncftly  folicit- 
€C  ous  to  fubmit  to  the  government  of  thg 
«  Franks  'V 

Knowing  thefe  circumftances,  Clovis  aflembled 
his  people,  and  addreffed  them  on  thofe  principles 
which  never  fail  to  prove  moft  powerful  incentives  . 
toadtion.  He  flattered  their  vanity,  and  inflamed 
their  religious  zeal.  He  reprefented  their  enemies, 
being  Arians,  as  the  enemies  alfo  of  the  Saviour  of 
mankind :  and  affcrtcd  that,  as  it  was  their  duty 

13  Greg.  Tur.  lib.ii.  c.  35. 

14  Multi  jam  tunc  ex  Gallis,  habere  Francos  domino*  fuming, 
defideiio  cupiebant.  Gieg.  Tur.  lib.  ii.  c.  36* 

to 
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to  fight  againft  thcfflj  there,  could  be  little  doubt  ^*^fr 
©f  (uccefs '\ 

.  Such  arguments  prevailed  not  only  with  his  own 
fubjeds*  .but,  as  he  had  taken  care  topubltfh  them 
everywhere,  they  drew  over  to  his  intercft  all  the 
aeighbeuring  dates,  who  were  natives  of  Gaul,  and 
averie  from  Arian  principles,  In  a  word,  he 
needed  but  a  vidtory  over  Alaric,  to  obtain;  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  were  Catholics,  the  fureft  pof- 
feffion  of  the  country  of  the  Vifigoths. 

Animated  with  thefe  fentunents,  he  was  impa- 
tient for  the  day  which  was  to  humble  hjs  rival, 
and  gratify  his  own  ambition.  Every  thjng  that 
Qbftrufted  his  courfc  feemed,  in  thofc  time  s  of  fri- 
volous fuperftkion,  to  be  ominous ;  as  the  fudden-  a.  d,  5^ 
rife  of  the  river  Vienne,  which  interrupted  his 
inarch  and  appeared  to  fruftrate  his  purpoie ;  while 
whatever  feemed  to  encourage  his  views,  as  a  hind, 
which  the  army  obferved  palling  at  the  only  ford- 
able  part  of  the  river,  was  conftrued  as  a  heavenly 
guide  deftined  to  lead  thtm  to  certain  vidory  and 
glory.  ...--.- 

The  two  armies  met  at  Vouille,  near:.  Poitiers,  viaory  of 
The  impatience  of  the  Vifigoths,  t>n  feeing  their. Poit3erit 
country  deflated,  overcame  the  prudence  of  their 
kiog,  who  would  have  waited  within  his  intrench* 
nlents  for  the  arrival  of  the  troops  of  Theodoric. 
He  yielded  to /their  clamours,,  and  hazarded  an 
engagement.  The  armies  on  both  fides  were  nu- 
njctouSi  The  Franks  were  accuftomed.tp  <difcU 
pline  and  war:  the  Vifigoths. were,  comparatively* 

. ./.      .    :.     tr  :  \ . 

15  CUbdo^aens  rex  ait  fais,  vaMe  moTefie  fero  q&offhi^Artahi- 
partcm  teneant  GaUiarum.  Bainus  com  Dei  adjotorio,  ft<&* 
peratis  redigamus  terram  in  ditionem  noftram.  Qjuraque  pta- 
cuiflet  pmnibas  hie  ftrmo,  jam  commoto  exercitu  I\&aviam 
*Hpt.    Greg,  Tor.  lib.  ii.  c.  37.* 

j*       .      •  ' 
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A^.joy.  ^  an{j  undifcipjin^d  troops.  *  They  flood  fbmtf 
time  oppofed  to  each  other  in  awful  fufpenfe  orr 
the  field  of  battle.  The  fignal  at  laft  was  given, 
and  both  rufbed  forward  to  the  charge  with  fury. 
The  Vifigoths  fuftained  the  firft  attack  with  valour,' 
iy&t  falling  in  great  numbers,  the  remainder  began 
to  give  way,  Alaric  bravely  (trove  to  animate  and 
ftipport  his  troops.  Clovis  *as  no  lefs  boldly  urg- 
ing his  men  to  advance  on  the  yielding  foe,  when 
he  recognized  and  challenged  his  rival.  The  chal- 
lehge  was  accepted,  and  the  two  champions  on 
horfeback  inftantly  darted  agairift  each  other. 
The  armies  fufpended*  the  engagement  to  behold 
the  awful  conflift  of  their  princes,  and  to  witnefs, 
in  the  iffue  of  the  conteft,  the  decifion  of  theif 
own  fate,  and  that  of  their  kingdoms.  Both 
princes  gave  abundant  proofs  of  their  fkill  and  va- 
lour; but  Clovis  being  more  rdbuft  and  experi- 
enced in  war,  viAory  declared  for  him.  Alaric  re- 
ceived a  ftroke  which  brought  him  to  the  ground, 
and  he  expired.  ^  At  that  toftant,-  two  horfe- 
men,  frantic  with  the  defire  of  revenge,  pufhed 
forward  oir  eath  fide>  of  Clovis,  ihorder  to  have 
difpatched  him:  his  danger  was  imminent;  but 
his  natural  vigour,  thfc  ftretigth  of  hte  armour,  and 
the  prompt  motion  of  his  neareft  troops,  faved  his 
life*  The  engagement  then  became  general ;  and 
the  Vifigoths^  being  without  a  head,  fo on  fell  into 
,      diforder>  and  were  cut  to  pieces. 

The  fubmiffion  and  cpnqueft  of  nearly  all  that 
country  which  belonged  ty  the  Vifigdths  in  Gaul, 
was  the  immediate  confequence  of  this  viftory. 
Gefalic  an4  A«naWQr  fucceeded  their  father  in 
Spain,  and  an  a  few  .places  which  they  yfct  retained  ~ 
in^t^nguedic  and' Provence. 

TKc  dominions  of  Clovis  were  now  extenfive, 

and  his  fame  was  great*     His  neighbours  i-eafonably 

fr  dreaded 
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"dreaded  Ms  power,  and  diftant  foVerfcigns  cottrted  ^sE^S^ 
tits  friendfhip. .  .                 '       /'  "  . " 
'     The  emperors  df  the'fcafti  fffeTOl*  rifeMite  vaiopoHcy 
dually  ftripped  df  ah  the  tfflWHff  *fts  of >£uft9)W,  ^0hrc8e01" 
-adopted  an  e*$*dtent  t#  *e*a*Jn*te  *itoa^toSty 
poffeffion  of  thferri.     TKevtftgn^fcf  pafti^Fkt^aha 
tofrfiU,    with  a  fuitabk  FobeA%n4*'4l*dcm,  3fl«y 
-Bffeted  t6  the  kings  of  the  B'arbaJiaifeJ  and^re'- 
"ffcfldtog  to  affoclace  thertv  in  th^*W'f)i^^fin«d*#ft 
to  Be  extended  td  its  formeF£re3ftn^TV/;*r#*ti6  ftHfi 
in  thi^  nteftnef  affociared  Theo38rlc  king  of  tttifh 
fcnd  tH>w,  Anaftafifls  fent  ambaffadoft'  wltfr  thfetemfe 
toffertbGlovls.- ;n<  '  ^iJ^n-'A 

An  expedient  to  vairt  cctold  rtdt^  fa  :Walitft  *R\S°*^ 
aflfaft  the  independency  of  thefe  pritiee&vtfhiic$  on  and^adem. 
the  other  hand*  it  highly  gratified  tb*Ji*  }vamtfp. 
Clovis  confldered  it  alfo  as  an  evidence  of  Aegr&fc 
txtettt  of  his  faiflei  It  cerfoihly-  gave  hith  an}ad- 
dnional  luftre  in  the  eyes  6f  his  fdbjefts.  ^frffe 
took  the  name  of  Auguftus,  which  had  been  con*- 
ferrcd  on  him  by  the  emperor,  and* "celebrating  A 
fefttval  on  the  ocfcafichv  rode  ih  prOeeflten  through 
the  "dty  Of  Tpurs,  adorned  with  /the  purple  rbbfc 
and  diadem,  ■''•-    > 

Bat  this  embatfy  and  preferit  of  Artaftafius  had 
another  obje&l  •  'Fheodotic*  king  of  Italy,  had 
lately  aided  Mundon,  a  confidfcrable  rebel,  agdinft 
the  empcrot  ori- the  Dariubev  It  fefemed  of  great 
importance  in  this  Safe  to  otc'afioa  ftich  a  diver- 
fion  on  the  fide  bif  Gatfl  as  might  attrart  Theo* 
doric's  attemiopj  and  induce  him  td  withdraw  his 
troops  from  thfc  caft.  *  '  \  ^ 

Clovis  the  more  readily  agreed  tb  this  propofal 
of  the  etjiperorj  as  it  coincided  entirely  with  his 
own  plan  for  exterminating  the  Vifigoths  from 
Languedoc  and  Provence.  It  was  not  only  the 
duty  of  Theodoric  tp  defend  his  relations,  the  fons 
.  d  -a  of 
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p^^^fo  bpt,  h»  intcreft  to  prevent  any  farther 
accefiion  of  power  to  the  Franks^in  that  quarter 
^fpc$UlJjr  vtbkfrr  bordered  on  Italy,  Thither 
then -both  flattops  turned  their  !arqw.  But  the 
PP)*^^  and  glory  of  Clovis  had  attained  tfteir  ut- 
moft  height.  :  His  army  was  obliged  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  Aries  :>nd  in  a  general  engagement 
jwhich  fQllowed,  thirty  thoufand  Ffanks  were  flaiife 
*nd  a  great  number  taken  prifoncrs.  This  was 
the  firft  fevere  check  which  they  received  in 
JGauh  Theodoric  foon  after  made  peace  wick 
tCloyis^  and  found  pretexts  for  difpoffefling  hi* 
friends*  the  Vifigoths,  of  that  pAt  of  the:  qountrjs 

.<v  .-      and  adding  it  to  his  own  dominions, 

/  j  j \\  \  Difarppointed  here,  Clovis  turrjed  his  arms  with 
more  fuccefs  afgainft  Britanny,  $he  ancient  country 
:of  the  Ariporiques,  which fub^itted  to  his  power: 
*n$jt  .was  -generally  ftipulated,  th$t  ihey  fliould 
thenceforth  have  no  more  kings  of  thejr  own,  but 
be  governed  by  counts,  or  dukes,  dependent  on 
the  French l6. : .  v 

,  ■  The  fuece^  of  Clovis  had  "generally  eftafbliflied 
his  authority  Qv$r  all  his  newtfubjt$£b:  but  the 
chieftains  who  had  ^originally  accompanied  him 
into  Gaul,  and  who  had  been  gratified  with  de- 
pendent fovercigpties,  g^ve.  hjjm  fbrtie  occafions 
of  uneafinefs.  The  recolledUofc  of  their  former 
equality  with  him,  and  his  defeat  at  Aries,  encou- 
raged their  arrogance  i  th^y  expired  againft 
him,  and  this  confpiracy  proved  their  ruin. 

confpiracto  t    Clovis  deter  mined  to  rid  himfelfoffuch  trouble- 

againft  fome  friends :  and  his  manner  of.  doing  it,  marks 
the  unchanged  ferocity  of  his  character.  He  en- 
ticed Clodoric,   the  fon  pf  Sjgibert  king  of  Co* 

*  ,6  P.  Daniel  and  the  prefident  Henaitft  place  this  fubmiffion 
of  the  Bretons  in  the  year  497,  Mefcerai  in  502  or  503  ;  nor  is 
the-  nature  of  their  Atbjeclion  diftindtly  ascertained. 

logne, 
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iogne,  to  aflkflinate  his  infirm  and  aged  father;  and  *£•** 
foon  after  procured  the  death  of  Cbdoric  himfelf, 
and  feized  his  kingdom. 

Now  alfo  he  remembered  the  treachery  of  Cara-  Hit  cn«u 
ric  at  the  battle  of  SoifTons,  and  degraded  him  and  Utt* 
his  fon,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times, 
by   caufing  their  hair  to  be  cropt:    and    after- 
wards, on  pretence  of  a  conlpiracy,  ordered  them 
both  to  be  beheaded. 

Rhanacaire,  the  chief  difientcr  on  the  occafion 
of  the  baptifm  of  Clovis,  and  his  brother  Richi- 
aire,  on  like  pretences,  were  betrayed  and  mur- 
dered* Clovh  prefented  thofe  who  had  betrayed 
them  with  gilded,  inftcad  of  real  money,  telling 
them,  when  they  complained  of  it,  that  it  was  the 
only  recompence  which  he  thought  traitors  de* 
ferved. 

Rignomer,  king  of  Maine,  and  other  chieftains 
from  whom  he  had  any  thing  to  apprehend  to 
himfelf,  or  after  his  death  to  his  family,  all  expe- 
rienced theefie&s  of  his  jealoufy  and  cruelty ,;. 

By  thefc  means,  however,  he  became  fole  ma- 
iler of  all  France  and  the  Netherlands,  excepting 
Burgundy,  Provence,  and  a  few  other  places  of 
fmall  extent.  *        ' 

The  building  and  endowing  of  churches,  and 

monafteries,  were  the  a&s  of  piety  which  the  fuper- 

|         flition  of  thefe  times  fuggtfted,  for  expiating  the 

;         fouleft  crimes.      Thefe  a§s  accordingly  Ctavis 

liberally  performed. 
j  He  had  uniformly  found  it  his  intereft  t6  refpeft 

!  the  Christian  religion,  and  its  minifteis*  andfromv 

the  letter  (whfch.  the  council  of  Orleans  addreflbd 

f7  It  is  difgufting  to  hear  Gregory,  biftipp  of  Tours,  ob« 
1  faring  on  fach  occafions,  *•  That  God  laid  his  enemies  daily  at     - 

l€  hi*  feet,  occaufe  he  walked  in  hi*  w*yV    LUk  ii,  c  41.     . 

i>  3  to 
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to 'him,  it  appear,  that  the  fclergy  were  equally 
(iftpofed  to  honour  him,    and    to    promote  and 
ftrengthen  his  authority  and  gbverranent. 
coiineiiof      .  :The  afifcmbling  of  this  council  was  one  of  the 
oritan...      j^  a(gS;  tf  ^^  acJmmiftration.     It  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed ib  determining  the  privileges  of  certain 
churches/  as  afylums,  -or  places  of  fan&uary,    in 
cafefc  of  imminent  danger,  for  thofe  whom  illegal 
vengeance   clofcly   purfued.     This  privilege   had 
been  frequently  abufed,  in  iheltering  criminals  from 
j*ift  pumftiment  on  the:  one  hand  *  and  fometimes 
v  the  refugee,  however  innocent,  on  the  other*  was 
dragged  from  his  fan&uary,  or  had  his  blood  (hed 
arthe  y^ry  foot  of  the  altar.     Regulations  were 
a.d.  511.    therefore  enadted,  to  extend  thefe  privileges,  and 
fecure  them   againft  abiife.     The  other  matters 
agitated  were  evidently  ecclefiaftical,  or  of  a  trivial 
nature. 
D^th  of         Clovis  died  a  few  months  after  the  diflblution  of 
^lows.        this  council,  in  November  A.  D.  51 1.  in.che  forty- 
>       fifth,  year  of  his  age,  and  thirtieth  of  his  reign,  leav- 
ing his  kingdoms,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  thefe 
;imes,  equally  among  his  four  fons. 
His  charac       He  poiTcffed  great  talents,  and  enjoyed  the  mod 
ur-  favourable  opportunities  of  difplaying  them.     He 

was  fkiiful  and  valiant  in  war;  and  difcerriing  and 
politic  in  government.  He  wonderfully  accom- 
modated hrmfclf  to  the  various  tefppers  and  events 
which  occurred,  and  fcized,  with  uncommon  faga- 
city,  thofe  conjun&ures  which'  were  moft'  fuit- 
able  to  his  views  arid  iiitcrcfts.  His  character  ap- 
pears moft  mild  and  favourable  in  domtftic.  lifei 
where  the  ftrongcr  pafiions  were  tranquil,  jwtti  ui>- 
agitated  by  political  motives.  But  when  we  con-s 
template  him  as  a  warrior  ,aod  prince,  he  appears 
bounfllefs  in  his  audition*  reftlefc  in  his  jealoufies 
ti       "  -'        ancj 
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*nd  refemments,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life  *•*-*?: 
efpccially,  not  only  more  rude  and  unprincipled, 
I         but  ifrockingly  cruel  and  barbarous, 

1 


J  SECT.   II. 

¥be  Hi/lory  of  France  under  the  Four  Sons  of  Clovis9 
from  jf.D.  511.  to  A.  D.  562. 

Thierr^  Clodomir,  Childebert,  and  Clotaire,  Four  font 
[  the  four  fons  of  Clovis,  the.firft  before  his  mar-  pfclofi* 
I  riage,  ^r.d  the  three  laft  by  Clotildis,  inherited  his 

dominions.     The  ancient  German  cuftom  of  divU 
I  Son  by  lor,  might  be  the  rule  by  which  they  diftri- 

;  "butedthem1,  and  the  will  of  their  deceafed  father 

might,  in  fpjnc  degree,  influence  their  conduct  on 
I  that  occafion.     But  when  we  confider  their  refpec- 

|         tive  fhares,  and  the  fituation  of  them,  we  have 
J  reafon  to  think   that  Thierri's  fuperior  age  and 

power  difpofed  his  younger  brothers  to  accommo- 
date and  cruft  him,  and  lb  fecure  to  him  peaceably 
more  than  a  due  proportion  of  the  kingdom.  He 
was  twenty-fix  years  of  age,  and  had  acquired  con- 
siderable experience  in  war.  The  eldeft  of  the 
other  three  had  not  reached  his  feventeenth  year. 
Notwithftanding  the  high  encomium  patted  on 
thefc  princes  by  a  hiftorian  of  that  age  %  wp  muft 
obierve,  from  fafts  which  will  afterwards  appear, 
that  natural  and  virtuous  affeftion  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  animated  them  5  but  that  ambirion 
muft  have  dictated  that  in  which  youth  and  ineM 
perience  afterwards  acquiefced. 

1  JEqui  lance  dividuirt.     Greg.  Tor.  lib.  iii.  c.  f  • 
*  Agatki*  Hia.  Gctb.  lib, :.    . 
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£JM«;      The  chief  part  of  Thterri's  dominions  lay  in  the 

Tbdr  feve-  neighbourhood  of  Metz,    which  was  his  capital, 

jraiking-     ancj  extended  on  both  fides  of  the  Rhine,   and 

along  the  German  ocean  from  the  Meufe  to  the 

Elbe:  he  held  alfo  fome  rich  provinces    in  the 

fecQnd  Aquitania,  towards  the  Rhone. 

Beauce,  Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Berry,  and 
Orleans  formed  compaftly  the  kingdom  of  Clodo-* 
tftir,  pf  which  Orleans  was  the  capital.  ,- 

Childebert's  kingdom,  of  which  Paris  was  the 
capital,  was  extended  along  the  north  and  weft  of 
France,  from  Picardy  to  the  Pyrenees,  but  did  not 
include  Britanny,  Maine,  and  Anj#u. 

Clotaire  enjoyed  thofc  provinces  only  which  nony 
form  the  Me  of  France,  Picardy,  and  part  of 
Flaqders ;  Soiflbns  was  his  capital,  and  the  name 
of  his  kingdom . 

There  is  another  divifion  of  France  which  will  oftep 
occur,  and  therefore  requires  fome  explanation.  The 
eaftern  diftrift,  from  the  Meufe,  including  Lor* 
raine,  .to  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  French  domir 
nions  beyond  the  Rhine,  was,  from  its  relative 
fituation,  called  Auftrafia.  The  country  from 
the  Meufe  to  the  Loire,  was  called  Neuftria. 
Thence  to  the  Pyrenees,  as  formerly,  was  Aqui- 
tania, which  was  fometimes  underftood  to  confift 
of  the  firft  Aquitania,  lying  betwixt  the  Garonne 
and  the  Pyrenees;  apd  of  the  fecpnd  Aquitani% 
lying  betwixt  the  Loire  ar$  the  Garonne, 

The  four  French  princes  lived  feveral  years  in 
union  and  peace,  and  during  t^at  tipic  afforded 
reafon  for  different  hiftorianf  to  celebrate  their  ex- 
emplary concord.  The  younged  were  yet  incapa~ 
ble  of  cnterprife,  and  their  temper  and  interefts 
were  prudently  managed  and  happily  tedanced  by 
their  mother  Clotildis.    Thierri,  without  incyrr- 

ing 
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ing  much  jealoufy,  appears  to  have  taken  a  lead  in  £Ji*^. 

their   general   councils  and  adminiftration.      On 

fome  occafions,  when  difcords  arofe  among  them, 

and  their  feveral  armies  were  drawn  up  in  the  field, 

the  kindred  tribes,  whom  they  led  to  war,  no  fooner; 

carpe  in  view  of  each  other,  than  they  fufpended 

their  arms  and  offered  to  fubmit  their  differences 

to  arbitration,  or  to  the  chance  of  finglc  combat ; 

rather  than  (hed  the  blood  of  friends,  and  confumc 

and  diminish  the  common  ftrength  of  the  empire  *. 

The  general  tranquillity  was  firft  difturbed  by  Dani&ia* 
the  Danes*  an  ancient  people4,  who  often  invaded  **fi£' 
and  pillaged  the  other  maritime  nations  of  Europe^  "  5'9" 
without  ever  obtaining  any  important  or  permanent 
ietriement  among  them.  Cochiliac  pretending 
to  be  a  defcendant  of  Clodio,  the  fon  of  Phara- 
siiond,  appeared  on  the  coaft  of  Auftrafia,  with  a 
fiumerous  Danifli  fleet.  He  advanced  up  the 
Meufe  as  far  as  the  prefent  duchy  of  Gucldres, 
fpreading  on  both,  fides  terror  and  devalu- 
ation. It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any 
farther  invafion  or  fetdement  was  intended,  for 
by  the  time  that  the  French  had  collected  an  army 
and  reached  the  Danes,'  they  had  loaded  their  (hips 
with  plunder,  and  were  only  waiting  the  re-em* 
barkation^of  their  troops,  in  order  to  return  to 
their  own  country. 

The  French,  even  at  this  early  period,  were 
not  ignorant  of  (hip-building,  or  incapable  of 
ufing  expedition  in  that  art.  They  fpeedily  col- 
lected a  fleet  under  the  command  of  Theodebcrt, 
Thierri's  fon,  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  attacked  the  enemy's  (hips.    With  his  own 

*  Agath.  Hift.  Goth.  1.  i.  • 

4  The  Danes  are  fometimes  confounded  with  the  Normans, 
who  certainly  did  fettle  both  in  Prance  and  Britain.  From  the 
latter  Normandy  in  France  derived,  and  retains  its  name  to 
this  day. 

hand 
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a.d.  519.  han(j    Theadebert    flew    their    leader  Cochiliae. 

v"f*vf"w  The   plundering   army   was  defeated,    and  their 
(hips  were  almoft  all  taken  or  deftroyed*. 

conqueft  of      ftfean  time  Thierri  *as  occupied  in'  making 

Timu|i«.  prCparat;ons  for  war  in  Thurirtgia,  that  country 
which  lies  betwixt  the  Elbe  and  the  Wefer,  in 
Germany.  The  kingdom  having  been  divided 
among  three  brothers,  Amalberge  the  wife  of 
Hcrmanfrid,  who  was  one  of  themf  endeavoured 
to  perfuade  him  to  kill  the  other  two,  and  feizc 
their  territories*  Finding  him  {hocked  and  reluc- 
tant, fhc  hoped  to  teaze  him  by  daily  upbraids 
ings  into  compliance.  She  ordered  his  tabic  to 
be  but  half  covered,  and  half  ferved  at  dinner,  fay- 
?n&  when  he  afeed  the  reafon,  "  That  he  ought 
V  to  be  fo  treated  who  could  be  content  with  half 
?*•*  kingdom/-  She  Inyi ted. Thierri  to  affift  in 
gratifying  her  ambition,  and  promifed  him  a  (hare 
of  the  qonqueft  ap  a  reepmpepec.  He  complied, 
and  having  fecured  to  Hcrmanfrid  the  whole' king* 
dotn  of  Thuringia,  he  received  a  proof  that  truth 
and  honour  could  not  be  expe&ed  in  the  breaft 
where  cruelty  was  eherifhed.  ,  Amalberge  wa«  am- 
bitious of  being  fole  miftrefs  of  Thuringia,  and 
bad  requefted  Thierri's  ai$l  for  that  purpofe :  flie 
was  not  therefore  more  difpofed  to  (hare  the 
kingdom  with  him  than  with  her  brothers-in-law; 
and  fent  him  home  with  the  fhameful  rcfle&ion  of 
having  been  duped,  to  gratify  her  inordinate  am* 
bition.  He  felt  the  difgrace,  but  found  it  necef* 
iary  to  wait  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of 
fhewing  his  refentment. 

Theodoric  of  Italy  was  Amalberge's  unclej  and 
a  powerful  and  fteady  ally  while  he  lived.  After 
his  death  Thierri  was  impatient  to  be  avenged, 

*  Gefta  Regqm  Franc,  c.  19.  Greg.Tur.  Kb.  Hi.  c.  3. 
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and  pcrfuaded  his  brother  Clotaire  to  accompany 
him  with  his  forces  againft  Thuringia.  Herman-, 
*frid  was  apprifed  of  their  defi^n  and  approach :  he 
knew  their  rcfentment,  their  valour,  and  their 
power ;  and  endeavoured  to  make  up  by  ftrata- 
gem,  what  he  wanted  in  numbers.  He  drew  up 
his  army  on  an  extenfive  plain,  leaving  an  ample 
fpace  in  front.  Here  he  caufed  pits  to  be  digged 
and  (lightly  covered  with  turf,  and  thus  prepared, 
he  waited  the  attack  of  his  enemy. 

The  French  coming  forward,  as  he  expefted, 
to  pive  him  battle,  their  foremoft  fquadrons  tum- 
bled into  the  pits,  and  occafjoned  a  general  confu* 
fion  and  difmay;  of  which,  had  the  Thuringians 
been  a&iye  to  take  advantage,  the  diforder  might 
have  been  rendered  more  general  and  fatal.  The 
caufe  of  it,  however,  being  foon  perceived  and 
imderftood,  was  immediately  obviated.  The 
Thuringians  had  trufted  too  much  to  the  ftratagem : 
when  it  failed,  they  were  confounded,  and  fled  j  a 
dreadful  carnage  enfued :  the  vidlory  was  com- 
plete s  and  as  there  were  no  fortified  places  of  any 
ftrength,  the  whole  kingdom  was  annexed  to  Thi- 
em's  dominions  in  Auftrafia.  Amalberge  and  her 
children  efcaped  to  Italy  :  and  He^manfrid,  unfuf* 
picipuS  of  Thierri,  and  enjoying  his  hofpitality, 
was  treacheroufly  thrown  one  day,  as  if  by  acci-  a.  d.  53n 
dent,  over  a  high  wall  or  precipice,  and  killed*. 

Thefe  fucceffes  of  the  king  of  Auftrafia  and 
his  fon  excited  the  warlike  ambition  of  the  Ions  of 
Clotildis.  They  were  not  ignorant  of  the  fate 
of  her  father's  fatuity,,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
Ihe  had  been  treated  >fhcn  (he  left  Burgundy  wich 
Aurelian.  She  is  even  laid  to  have  urged  them 
(o  avenge  the  injuries  done  to  her  father's  houfe, 

5  Grjfg.  Tur.  lib.  i»i.  C.  4. 
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^J^J£5  anc^  rccovcr  r^e  Patrimony  of  which  (he  had  been 

robbed. 
*>»queft  *f      Sigifmuncl  had  fucceeded  to  his  father  Gonde- 
Burgundy,    baud,  in  Burgundy.     Though   not  an  extenfive 
**   * 534*  kingdom,  it  was  a  great  objeft  of  ambition  to  the 
French  princes,  as  it  lay  in  the  heart  t>f  dveir  domi- 
nions.    They  did  not  make  an  attempt  on  it  while 
Stgifmund  was  fupportcd  by  Theodoric  king  of 
Italy,   whofe  daughter  he  had  efpoufed;   but  (he 
dying,  left  Sigeric  an  only   fon  -,    and  on  Sigit 
v  mund's  marrying  again,  the  moft  unhappy  jealou- 

fies  arofe  between  Sigeric  and  his  mother-in-law. 
He  publicly  infulted  hen  and  (he  in  return  inoenfed 
his  father  againft  him*  Parental  affedion  gave 
way  to  conjugal  and  political  influence,  and  the 
cruel  father  firft  intoxicated,  and  then  ftrangled  his 
own  fon. 

Theodoric,  indignant  at  hearing  of  this  atrocity, 
broke  off  all  connexion  with  him,  and  abandoned 
him  to  his  enemies;  The  French  princes  now  en- 
tered Burgundy  with  their  united  forces,  and  fought 
and  conquered  Sigifmund  and  his  brother  Gode- 
man  The  latter  efcaped  j  but  the  former,  after 
various  wanderings  and  hardships  with  his  queen 
and  two  young  fons,  was  delivered,  by  his  own 
fubjefts,  into  the  hands  of  Clodomir,  who  barba- 
roufly  ;lew  them,  and  ordered  their  bodies  to  be 
thrown  into  a  well.  Their  fate  was  nearly  Timikr 
to  that  which  the  father  of  Clotildis  and  his 
family  fuffcred  from  Gondebaud,  Sigifmund's 
father. 

Godemar,  after  his  efcape,  collefted  the  remains 
of  his  brother's  army,  and  in  a  (hort  time  reco- 
-  v'ered  the  kingdom.  But  his  reign  was  of  fhort 
duration:  the  king  of  Auftrafia  uniting  his  forces 
with  thofe  of  the  other  princes,  Godemar  was  un- 
able to  refift  them.  Though  in  a  general  engage- 
ment; 
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went  which  he  hazarded  with  them,  he  fougjit  likp  ^v^j; 
one  who  had  every  thing  at  (lake,  he  was  forced 
to  yield,  and  his  army  was  totally  routed :  whether 
heefcaped  to  Africa,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  aad  died,  is  not  known;  but  bis  certain  that 
Burgundy,  at  this  aera,  after  having  been  abou?  an 
hundred  years  an  independent  fovcreignty,  was 
fabje&cd  to  the  power  of  France a. 

In  an  engagement  during  this  war,  Clodomir,  ad- 
vancing too  far  on  the  enemy  in  the  beat  of  the 
battle,  was  (lain.  He  left  three  fons,  who  ought 
to  have  inherited  his  kingdom  of  Orleans,  had  not 
another  fate  awaited  them,  and  from  a  quarter 
whence  tendernefs  and  affe&ion  only  might  have 
been  expefied. 

It  was  natural  for  the  good  queen  Clotildis,  m  ciodo»Vi 
the  exercife  of  her  companion  and  love,*  to  dif-  t^J^ 
tinguilh  her  grand-children,  the  fons  of  Clodomir,  th«n 
with  a  particular  regard,  to  honour  them  as  his;  re- 
prefentatives,  and  ftudy  to  fecure  for  them  their 
father's  dominions,  H6r  peculiar  attention  ferved 
only  to  inflacne  the  jealoufy  and  cruel  ambition  of 
of  their  uncles  Childebert  and  Clotaire,  who  had 
•formed  the  defign  of  ftrft  feizingand  then  dividing 
between  them  the  kingdom  of  Orleans,  They 
met  at  Paris,  where  Clotildis  refided  with  the 
children.  They  only  hefitated  whether  they  fhould 
order  the  hair  of  the  children  to  be  cropt,  to  dis- 
qualify them,  according  to  an  eftablilhed  cuftom, 
from  reigning;  or  at  once  get  pofleffion  of  their 
perfons,  and  put  them  to  death.  They  refolved 
on  the  latter  expedient,  and  on  pretence  of  im<> 
mediately  placing  them  on  their  father's  throne* 
fcht  for  thetfu      Th$ir  grandmother  embracing 

6  Procsp.  Hifti  Goth.  Iib»i.  c.  ij.  Greg.  Tur.  lib.:  iiu 
c»ii..  P. Dan.  vol,  i.  p.  Ik.     "  .     »i 
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them,  at  their  departure,  tlie  orte  being  ten  anStlfe 
other  only'  fe^en  years  of  age,  faid,  «*TfhalI  fcarcely 
*c  feem  to  hatfe  'loft  my  foh,  your  father,  when  1 
*c  fhSH  hate  the  happinefs  bf  beholdirfg  his  fceptre 
a  in  your  hands,"  On  arriving  in  the  prefchce  of 
theft  uhclds,  their  attendants- and  WeJ^ers  were  in- 
ftantlydifmificd,  and  a  meflengef  tfras  dlfpatdhed  td 
the  queen-dowagtr,  to  afk  which  flie  preferred,  (pa- 
tenting her  with  a  drawh  fword,  and  a  pair  of  fcHTars,) 
the  degradation,  or  death;  of  her  grandfohs.  In  th* 
agitation  of  her  mind,  2nd  the  bittcrfieft  of  her  grief; 
Ihe  anfwered,  c*  It  were  better  they  fhould  die,  than 
u  riot  reign."  Her  words,  being  not  duly  weighed* 
were  too  fuddtnty  caught,  ahd  too  faithftilly  re- 
ported. The  barbarojus  Clotaire  no  fooner  heard 
them,  than  he  fcized  the  eldMt  of  his  nfcphfews, 
threw  him  on  the  ground,  and  plunged  a  dagger  iri 
his  bread.  In  vain  the  younger  nephew  fcreamed* 
and  flew  to  the  arms  of  his  other  uncle,  ChUde* 
bert,  for  fhelttr.  Childebert,  more  teridcr  and 
jrrefulute,  fell  at  his  brother's  feet,  and  interceded 
with  tears  for  the  life  of  his  nephew.  This  only 
fcrved  to  heighten  the  murderer's  fury.  "  Throw 
<*  him  front  you,"  cried  Clotaire,  fC  or  perifh 
iX  along  with  him !  Did  not  the  propofal  originate 
"  with  you ;  and  wiil  you  attempt  now  to  reiin- 
"  quifh,  and  even  oppofe  it  ?"  The  fentimen? 
of  companion  and  tendernefs  made  but  a*  flight 
impreflion  on  the  mcrcilefs  Childebert,  who.  in- 
tt^ncly  yielding-  to  ambition  and  fear,  thruft  his 
nephew  from  his  arms,  when  the  infiocent  child 
Vvas  feized  by  Clotaire,  and  butchered  like  his 
brother.  The  only  remaining  obftacle  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  Clotaire  and  Childebert  was  a  third  nephewj 
an  infant,  who  had  efcaped.  To  fave  his  life  his 
friends  had  cut  off  his  hair,  and  placed  hitn  in  a  mo± 

naftcry; 
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mftery,   where  he  died:  thus  every'  impediment  A' D*  *u. 
being  removed,  the  inhuman  uncles  -divided  be- 
tween thfcm  the  kingdom  of  Orleans*. 

The  lame  inordinate  aftibition  Which  coincided  cwwebert 
with  the  fentiments  and  Views  of  one  brother,  ex-  waV^"1 
pofed  Childebert  to  the  indignation  and  refenfment  p«p»«tf 
of  another.     Amalric,  fon  of  Alaric  king  of  th6    ****** 
Vifigoths,  had  married  Clotildis,  daughter  of  the 
late  Clovis.      She   had  been  educated  rtrifHy  a 
catholic,  artd  he  was  a  rigid  Arian.     This  differ- 
ence of  religious  faith  affe&cd  their  temper,   and* 
marred  their  happinefs.     He  allowed  the  people 
publicly  to  irtfult  her  a$  a  catholic,  and  is  laid  to 
have  permitted  them  repeatedly,  with  ithpunity, 
to  throw  dirt  at  her  as  (he  came  from  the  place  of 
worftnp  Whifch  fhe  ufually   frequented.      Indeed, 
he  is  even  feprefented  to  have  beat  her  cruelly  him- 
felf  5  and  her  handkerchief,  all  frneared  with  blood 
from  the  wounds  which  (he  had  received  from  him* 
fte  is  faid  to  have  fent  to  her  brother  Childebert, 
imploring  his  protection, 

Childebert  refolved  inftantty  to  deliver  his  fitter, 
and  to  avenge  her  caufe.  Being  on  his  march 
for  that  purpofe,  he  was  informed,  by  what  might 
have  been  reckoned  good  authority,  of  the  death 
of  his  brother  Thierri  $  and  was  invited  by  fome 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  to  take  poffcflion  of 
that  part  of  Aquitania  which  belonged  to  him. 

Believing  too  eafily  what  he  withed  to  be  true, 
and  as  thefe  towns  and  territories,  which  were 
not  only  rich  and  populous,  but  lay  contiguous  to 
his  dominions,  were  extremely  defirabie,  he  lnftantly- 
refolved  to  invade  and  feize  them,  lc  feemed  'a' 
favourable  crifis,  he  changed  his  route,  and  look 
paflcffioji  of  Auvergne ;  bot,  on  bung  introduced  ' 

9  Gr:g>  Tur.  l&.iii.  c-it.    '"■'••       < 
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£££*  into  that  city  by  Archadius,  one  of  the  feaators,  he 
difcovercd  the  information  which  he  had  received  to 
be  falfe,  and  that  his  brother  was  ftill  alive;  on  which 
he  inftantly  left  Auvergne  expofed  to  Jiis  brother's 
vengeance  for  having  admitted  Jiim>  and  returned 
to  his  former  route,  to  avenge  on  Amahric  the 
injuries  of  his  fifter.  He  entered  Languedoc ;  en- 
gaged Amairic  under  the  walls  of  Narbonne ;  de- 
feated his  army*  and  flew  him ;  took  Clotildis  under 
his  protection,  and  was  conducing  her  to  Paris, 
when,  oppreffed  with  grief  and  fuffering,  fhe  died 
on  the  way*. 

Childebert's  digreflSon  to  Auvergne  was  after- 
wards the  occafion  of  much  trouble  and  lofs  to  that 
city  and  country.  Thierri,  highly  incenfed  againft 
the  people  for  having  admitted  any  of  the  troops  of 
Neuftria  within  their  gates,  threatened  them  with 
vengeance,  invefted  them  with  an  army,  and 
fcerfted  inexorably  determined  on.  their  ruin.  Even. 
the  fQlemn  proceffion  of  the  bifhop,  followed  by 
the  principal  citizens,  to  Thierri's  tent,  imploring 
forgivenefs  in  the  moft  affe&ing  manner,  was  in- 
effectual. It  had,  however,  ftrongly  affedted  his 
mind :  for  difturbed  with  dreams,  he  became  frantic  j 
and  at  lad  yielded  to  a  fuperftitious  imagination, 
what  he  had  refufed  to  the  bifhop  and  the  people. 
He  accepted  their  fubmiffion  and  pardoned  them, 
with  the  exception  only  of  fomc  of  the  leaders, 
whom  he  banifhed. 

He  foon  found  that  a  numerous  fa&ion .  was 
not  eaflly  to  be  reduced :  and  that  though  lenity 
may  encourage  Jicentioufnefs, \  exceffive  feverity 
will  excite  general  compaflion,  and  confirm  refent* 
rotnt.  His  foldiers  having  been  permitted  to  pil- 
lage the  country  at  difcrction,    had  excited  the 

8  Greg.  Tar.  I.  Hi,  c,  *  I.    Adonis  Chronicofc,  ad  Ann.  519. 
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indignation  of  the  people,  and  afforded  them  the  .^P'^3*' 
plea  of  neceflity  for  infurre&ion  and  refiftance. 
In  fuch_  circumftanccs  a  leader  was  dcfirable. 
Munderic,  therefore,  orcfented  himfelf  as  a  de- 
scendant of  Clovis;  aflumed  the  title  of  king,  and 
proclaimed  himfelf  more  worthy  to  reign,  than  the 
tyrant  who  had  fo  opprcflcd  and  dc  folate d  the 
country.  All  who  were  difcontented,  worthlefs, 
or  destitute,  flocked  to  his  ftandard. 

Thicrrt  defpifed  them  as  an  army,  yet,  before 
he  expofed  his  troops  to  fuch  defperadoes,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  fummon  them  to  furrender. 
Munderic  at  firft  anfwered  with  infolence ;  and 
threw  himfelf  and  his  men  into  Vitri,  a  place  at 
that  time  of  confiderablc  ftrength.  Finding  that 
he  was  clofely  inverted,  and  having  little  hope  of 
efcape,  though  he  might  have  kept  pofleffion  of 
the  city  another  week,  he  liftcned  to  propofals 
which  were  made  indireftly  to  him  a  fecond  time* 
Thierri  fent  Aregifile,  one  of  his  attendants,  an 
artful  and  enterprifing  man,  under  pretence  of 
negotiating  with  Munderic,  to  fhew  him  the  dan- 
ger to  which  he  was  expofed,  and  allure  him  that 
he  muft  be  reduced  by  famine,  if  not  by  force  of 
arms ;  and  that  it  were  better  for  him  now  to  ac- 
cept of  mercy,  than  by  an  unneccflkry  delay  pro- 
voke certain  vengeance. 

Munderic  was  not  infenfible  of  his  critical  fltu* 
ation.  "  I  fee  my  danger,1'  faid  he  to  Aregifile* 
"  but  it  is  better  for  me  and  my  family,  who  are 
«*  iavolved  in  the  fame  perils  with  myfelf,  to  die 
«f  bravely  in  arms,  than  bafcly  by  the  hand  of  the 

~  incx- 


,  common  executioner !  For  your  prince  is  i 

|         «c  oraMc"—"  No,"   replied  Aregifile,    «  1  am 

\         "  authorifed    to   allure   you  of  pardon,   and  to 

cc  fwear  to  you,  that  if  you  will  now  furrender* 

*<  you  fhall  be  reftorcd  to  all  your  former  privi- 

£  "  leges 
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aJMs*;  cc  leges  and  honours."  The  oath  was  (blemnly 
given,  and  Munderic,  unfufpicinus,  went  with  the 
traitor  to  meet  the  king.  As  they  went  out  from 
the  garrifon,  the  people  thronged  around  them,  in 
anxious  expe&ation  of  a  favourable  iffue  to  the 
negociation.  Some  foldiers  were  mingled  with 
them,  ready  to  fall  on  thfc  unhappy  Munderic, 
4C  Why  do  you  fo  gaze  on  Munderic?'*  ftid 
Aregifile,  pufhing  him  from  him.  This  was  the 
fignal  to    cut    him   in   pieces.      Munderic    per- 

'  ccived'  the  treachery  in  rime  to  ftrike  the  Villain 
mortally  with  his  lance,  faying,  <c  Traitor,  I 
<c  perilh !  but  you  (hall  die  before  me."  Then 
ruffling  among  the  foldiers,  he  killed  federal  of 
them,  till  at  laft  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  fell, 

.  pierced   with  many   wounds.     Vitri  immediately 
furrendered,    and   the  whole   country   was  again 
reftored  t6  peace  •• 
D«th  of         Thierri  next  intended  to  have  invaded  the  pro- 

.  vinces  ftill  held  in  this  part  of  the  country  by  the 
Oftrogoths  and  ViGgoths,  and  Theodebcft  his  fon 
was  fent  before  hitn  with  that  view  to  take  fomc 

.  totvns,  and  to  prepare  for  the  general  conqueft  of 

Languedoc  and  Provence.     In  the  midft  of  thefc 

.     preparations,  however,  he  died  at  Metz,    in  the 

"  fifty  -&rft  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty- third  of  his 
reign. 

His  character  was  extremely  mixed.     He  was 

'  a&ive  and  prudent,  valiant  and  (kilfui ;  but,  evea 
making  allowance  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
falfe   and  cfueh     Though   he  did   not,,  like   his 

brothers,  (lain  his  own  hands  with  the  blood  of 

*  his  nephews,  yet  he  approved  of  their  conduit, 

"and  fhared  in  the  fpoiJs.     He  did  not  perfonalfy 

""bettay  Munderic,  but  he  laid  the  plan,  and  ap- 

♦  -Aimohr.  lib.  ii.  c.8.    Greg.  Tar.  *.  14. 
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pointed  th?  means  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  ^'J^ 
■  In  rudie  ages,  deceit  and  violence  have  been  com- 
tjfioit;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  in  every  age, 
pijder  the  pretexts  of  policy,  truth  and  juftice  have 
been  too  frequently  facrificed  to  the  ambition  of 
prince?,  and  to  the  temporary  and  uncertain  inte- 
refts  of  kingdoms.  The  ignorance,  fuperftition, 
and  <ccle6afticpl  policy  of  thofe  times  gave  encou- 

.  regsmCQt  to  jhc  crimes  of  princes,  and  to  immo- 
rality in  general,  by  too  readily  receiving  dona- 
tions of  churches,  church -lands,  or  other  inferior 

.  gifts,  as  tokens  of  penitence  and  expiations  of 
guilt.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  church,  as  in  the 
third  ajwl  fourth  councils  of  Orleans,  framed  and 
pubK&ed  canons  again  ft   prevailing    crimes  and 

.fcapdajs,  while  by  fuch  means  of  atonement  the 
clergy  aftually  encouraged  them. 

By  Suavegpttc,  the  daughter  of  Sigifmund, 
Thierri  left  two  children,  Theode,bcrt,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  hin),  and  Theodechilde.  Their  unclps  had 
begun  to  plot  againft  them,  to  lecure  to  themfelves 
the  kkigapm  of  Auftrafia.  But  Thcodebert's 
return  from  the  fbuth  of  France,  his  experiencef 
and  the  ..attachment  pf  his  barons  and  foldiers,  dif-  * 
concerted  and  ,fruft;rated  their  fchemes. 

TJicod* beft  „had  . been   appointed,   by. his  late 

.  iatber,  tp  the  Command  of  an  army  in  the  fouth  of 

\  France,  wjiicfy  W;as  intended  jto  ftrip  the  Oftrogoths 

a  and  Vifigoths  entirely  of*H  that  they  poffefied  in 
that  quarter.  He  had  taken  two  totfns,  and  had 
iiimaiQned  a  third,  Cabrierc,  with  certification 
tbat,  Ufilcift  jt  w^s  immediately  furrendered,  he 
would  lay  the  country  defolate,  and  make  the 
citizens  flavc?. 

Deuterie,  by  whom,  in  the  abfencc  of  her  huf- 

4  band,  the  city  was  held,  fent  a  deputation  to  ac- 
knowledge his  power,  and  the  impropriety  of  de- 

£2  taining 


jealaufy. 
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taining  him  longer  b#fore  a  place  to  unimportant; 
inviting  him  to  receive  from  herfelf  the  keys  of 
the  fortrefs.  She  yielded  the  city  to  his  arms'; 
and,  being  young  and  beautiful,  made  a  conqueft 
of  his  heart :  though  married  to  another*  (he 
lived  with  Theodebert  feveral  years,  and  after- 
wards married  him. 
^•af!rC  *  ^cr  daughter  by  her  former  hufband  continued 
,eaMV"  to  attend  her,  and  in  the  courfe  of  a  fewr  years  far 
exceeded  her  mother  in  beauty.  The  king  ad- 
mired her,  and  Deuterie  became  frantic  with  jea- 
loufy.  That  awful  paffion  ftifled  every,  parental 
feeling,  and  made  her  devife  an  artful  plan  of  de- 
ftroying  her  own  daughter.  She  prevailed  with 
.  the  driver  of  her  chariot,  in  pafling  the  bridge  of 
Verdun,  to  overturn  her,  as  by  accident,  into  the 
Meufe.  The  crime  and  its  author  became  gene- 
rally known.  It  excited  fuch  murmurs  among  the 
people,  and  fuch  horror  even  in  Thcodebcrt's 
mind,  as  to  detach  him  quite,  from  a  woman  fo 
abandoned,  and  "reftpipd.  him  to  Wifcgarde  his 
legitimate  wife,  and  to  the  duties*  which  he  owed 
her10, 

'"Like  "his  father,  he  flood  aloof  generally  from  ! 
his  uncles.  His  power  was  fupcrior  to  either  of " 
.them  alone  i  but  united,  tie  was  only  able  to  keep 
them  in  awe.  When  all  the  three  afted  in  concert 
they  became  formidable  indeed  tp^  their  immediate 
.neighbours,  and  lbmetimes  ' extended \heif  arms 
even  to. Italy.  " 

On  the  death  of  Theodoric,  one  of  the  beft 
prihees  that  ever  fat  on  the  throne  of  Italy,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Oftrogoehs  devolved  to  Athalric 
his  grandfon,  then  about  nine  years  of  age.  '  Ama- 
lafuntha,  his  mothef,  'the  daughter  of  Tficodoric, 

:    "*•  trig}  Tut;  lib.  iii;  c.sf.    ~    - 
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was  readily  acknowlegcd  regent  during^  her. -Ton's  A-  D'J£ 
minority,     Shewas  prudent,  upr?ght>  and  difpofed  The  Italian 
(       to  reign  in  peace,  as  her  father  had  generally  done  wtr« 
i       before  her.     But  Juftinian,   the. Emperor  of  the 
i       Eaft,  was  ambitious  to  reunite  Italy  with  the  Em- 
pire, and  .confidered  the  minority  of  Athalric  as 
fhe  moft  favourable  opportunity  for  gratifying  that 
ambition    .  Theodebert,  king  of  Auftrafia,  was  no 
Icls  de^fous  to  add  to  his  dominions  thole  tern- 
I       fqries  „on  the  Rhone  which  ftiil  belonged  to  the       l 
J       Goths^  ....... 

.  r  The  fierce  fpirits  of  the  Oftrogoths,  which  had  AnwMim- 
Deen  kept  under  fubjeifUon  during  the  long  reign 
of  Theodoricj  ftill  unfubdued  and  uncultivated,  re-. 
Fpe&ed  not  with  equal '  awe.  the  authority  of  a 
gpntlc  and  enlightened  female. .".  She  wanted  to 
confer  on  ^er  -.Ion  an  education  which  might  en- 
largehis  mind,  tancl.  improve  his  talentsv  They 
challenged  tht»  pjpn  which  (he  had  formed  for  that 
purpofe*  as  -too  e^minate.  for  one  whom  they 
thought  deftiped  to  head  an  army,  rather  than  to 
patronife  an  academy*  ,be*wecn  thefe  they  knew  no 
j^ediumj  nor  did  they  perceive  any  advantage,  civil 
or  military^  which,  a  princ<?  could  derive  from 
learning..  They  obliged  her  therefore  to  difmifs 
his  Rdajan  teachers  1  fjt  him  -free'  from  her  difci- 
pHne,  a&,.tOQ,fevere  ;  ahji  indulged,  him,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen^  in  every  ku^of  <ttffipatiari.  He  foon 
waftp^  ti§,;Conftitptipn.'by;jnjemperance,  and  lan^ 
guifb^d,  undej\a  c;onfu qipnonj  'yt hiqh  threatened  his 
life.  ;Apjpre^jcnfive  »ot  the »  confcqucnces  which 
•might  follow,  on  h.er:  Ton's,  death,  and  murmur^ 
.and  gencraf  difcontent*  being  excited  againft  her 
government,  (he  was  peculiarly  anxious  to  be  pre- 
pared for  that  event,  paying  applied  to  Juftinian 
for  leave  to  t^ke  refuge,  in  cafe  of  ri^cefljty,  in  his 
;doroiniofls#J  j^c  .collided  her  treafurc,  and  Tending 
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t^P mJM\  it  before  bcr  to  Epidamnum,  was  in  readinels  her- 
felf  to  follow,  when  ftie  fatally  devifed  and 
executed  another  plan.      .  . 

Having  rid  herfelf  of  fome  of  her  prihtipal  op- 
ponents, (he  felt  her  mind  more  unwilling  than  Ac 
imagined  to  relinquish  her  princely  rank*  and  the 
adminift ration  of  fo  refpe&able  a'  kingdom.  .  On 

Theodotoi.  the  death  of  her  fon,  therefore,  (he  invited  Thed- 
dotus,  her  nephew,  to  accept  the  kingdom  nomi- 
nally, and  to  fwear  that  he  would  not  intetfdref  with 
.  her  in  the  government.  He  was  a  literary"  mahf 
advanced  in  life,  of  a  contra&etl  temper,  ahrd  in- 
active habits.  He  had  propqfed  to  furrender  the 
lordlhip  of  Tufcany  "Which  he  enjoyed;  tb  Jtiftiniaji, 
for  a  large  fum  of  money,  with'the.rahk  of  fenattfr, 
and  a  fecure  retreat  arByzantrum ;  and  he  enter* 
tainedaftrong  refentttient  agjainft  Amallafifntha  fbf 
haying"  prevented  him  from  exeratrngthat^iirpofc. 
Her  offer  pre fented^hlrti  with.' the  ofypoftifhity  ojf 
revenge  which  tie  wanted.'  "  fid  readily  criok  thi 
oath,  in  order  tfiathe  might  be  put  Inpofflfffiondf 
the  power  j  but  c6rifiderfrig  hltnfelf  as  the  neareft 
heir,  of  XheodbHc,  and  the^Crownf  as^is  tight,  he 
looked  on  her  as  ah  u  fur  per,' .and1  Was  tiot  igntoraht 
of  her  negotiations  With  Juftiniaft  to'reunite  Italy 
with  the  Empire.  Uhde t  the  femblaflcfe  'therefore 
of  reconciliation,  he  obtained  what  dthei'Wifc  {hfe 
might  have  rendered  ektrertiely  ^ifficulP 6? Ifopof- 
ribletorh'im  to  havfc;  ddrte^ihd  with'WfdoncuN 
jrence  afcended  the  thVOfieofthe  grearlTKtodbrTC. 
1  As  foon  as  he  felt  h?trifclf  Teated'  w*?}**  throne, 
.  lie  invited  aroiirid  him  rall  her  enemte^Vhutdefed 
her  beft  friends,  ban?fjaedf  Tier  to*  in:ilh:ndin  the 
Volfmian  lake  in  Tufcanyi  "aftcP/tiot  lbfrg  after, 
fearing  that  (he  might  efcape,  'gave  an4  order  tb 
put  her  to  death.  Hiyirfg  beth  fnpdl  rtfpecled 
*by  the  people  :duri4ng<iier:i<e^t^/Afer-'death  -wis 

^  :  lamented. 
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lamented.  Juftinian  pretended  that  (he  was  his  ^^ 
silly  and  particular  friend ;  and  knowing  the  unpo- 
pularity and  imbccillity  of  Theodotus,  made  his 
cruelty  to  her  the  pretence  for  quarrelling  witji 
him,  and  invading  Italy.  He  ordered  Mundus 
to  march  with  one  army  by  the  way  of  Dalmati?, 
and  Belifarius  to  fail  with  another  by  Sicily  ;  and 
then  wrote  to  the  Franks,  and  perfuaded  Theode- 
bert,  that  it  was  their  intereft  in  many  r'efpe&s  to 
unite  with  him  at  this  conjuncture  in  fubduing  the 
Goths,  and  in  driving  them  from  Italy  and  Gaul.        f     ,    . 

Theodotus  wanted  both  the  defire  and  the  qua- 
lities for  reigning.     His  mind  funk  under  the  fe^r 

A  of  three  ipvading  armies :  and  before  any  of  thcqi 
.had  reached  Italy,  he  offered  to  abandon  it,  prq- 
vided  only  that  fuch  a  fuitable  place  of  retirement 
as  was,  formerly  mentioned  were  frcured  for  hinj. 
He  fopn.  became  contemptible  in  the. eyes  of  the 
people.:  they  fufpe&ed  his  defign  of  conveying  the 
kingdom  to  the  Emperor.,  and  in  an  aflfcmbly,  con- 
vened to  deliberate  .and  decide  on  the  ftate  of  the 
nation,  they  declared  him  incapable  of  governing 
at  rhjs  crifis,  and  appointed  Vitigez,  a  man  of  ob- 
/cure  birth,  but  great  military  experience,  in  his 
roorp. 

yitigez  cauied  Theodotus,  who  had  reigned  vitigei,  - 
fht&c  years,  to  be  (lain  as  he  was  >  attempting- to  A«D-536-* 
ft>a^e  i)is  efeppe,  $v\d  ftcurcd  hu  infant  (on  alio, 
:left  he  fbould  at  any  time  be  made*  the  inftrumenf 
of/ ebellion.  He  marcie^  Mat^funtha,  the  daughter 
of  Amalaiuniha>  though,  againft  her  will,  by  way  of 
iecyriog  an  hereditary  title  to  the  xrown,  and  of" 
jennobjluig  himfelf  ajn^  family  in  the  eyes  of  the  na.- 
#9fl,,(  H$  np^,ftu^ed  to  gain  the  friendfhip  of  the 
l^eighboyring  ftate^  and  to  fhew  them  how  much 

^h^ir  Mjit^rc^s  were  ^volved  with  his  own  againft 
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f^P;  «6-  he  could  purchafc  the  alliance  and  fuppnrt  of  the 
French,  he  prevailed  with  the  ftates  of  his  king- 
dom to  cede  to  them  the  territories  hitherto  held 
by  the  Goths  in  Provence.  For  this,  Theodebert 
and  his  uncles  not  only  detached  themfelves  from 
the  Emperor,  but  agreed  to  march  ten  thoufand 
Burgundians  to  the  aid  of  Vitigez. 

Havipg  now  no  apprehenfions  from  that  quarter, 

'     Vitigez  recalled  his  troops,  and  affembled  an  army 

of  150,000  men,  to  arreft  the  progrefs  of  the  Im- 

Btiifcrim.  perial  army  under  Belifariu*.  That  famous  general, 
already  covered  wirh  military  glory  in  Afia  a/id 
Africa,  feemed  irrcfiftible  wherever  he  went,  and 
carried  in  his  very  name,  and  in  the  confidence, 
which  his  foldiers  repofed  in  him,  a  formidable 
ftrength.  Sicily  was  an  eafy  conqueft:  Naples 
yielded  to  his  fkill,  and  to  the  valour  of  his  fmall, 
but  brave  army ;  and  Rome,  after  fixty  years  fob* 
jeftion  to  the  Gothic  fceptre,  again  opened  her 
gates,  and  fubmittcd  to  the  Imperial  power.  But 
fhe  had  fcarcely  welcomed  the  Roman  general,  and 
admired  that  difciplinc  of  his  foldiers,  which  re- 
ceded the  rights,  the  property,  and  general  com- 
fort of  that  venerable  city,  when  (he  faw  with  dik 
may  a  Gothic  army  advancing  to  (ubjeft  her  to  ail 
the  hardfhips  and  dangers  of  a  long  fiege.  The 
troops  were  few  which  defended  her  during  a 
whole  year  that  the  fiege  was  carried  on,  but  under 
fbch  a  general  they  performed  prodigies  of  valour : 
they  deftroyed  one  third  of  the  Gothic  army,  and 
at  laft  obliged  them  difgraccfully  to  raife  the  fiege. 
Through  ?he  jealoufies  and  diviQons  of  the  Ro- 
•  man  generals  ^nd  army,  the  Goths  were  more  fuc- 
cefsful  againft  Milan^  which  they  took  by  ftorm, 
fcnd  flaughtered,  \%  i$  faid,  'not  lefs  than-  three 
hundred  thoufand  malic  inhabitants.  The  females 
were  given  as  a  recompepee  to  the  ten  thoufand 

Burgundians 
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Burgundians  whom  the  French  princes  had  lent  ^^s* 
to  the  aid  of.Vitigez. 

From  Mifan  the  vi&orious  Goths  marched  acroft 
the  Po,  and  pitched  their  camp  oppofite  to  that 
of  Belifarius  near  the  Derton  (Tortona).  The 
two  armies,  in  awe  of  one  another,  lay  fome  months 
in  this  ftate  without  hazarding  an  engagement,  when 
they  were  informed  that  Thcodebert  with  a  French  TheodeUt, 
army  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men  had  entered  Italy. 

Each  of  the  hoftile  generals  had  reafon  to  think 
that  they  came  to  fuccour  him.  Vitigez  particu* 
Jarly  never  doubted,  knowing  his  critical  (itua- 
tion,  and  the  danger  which  might  arife  to  France 
from  the  Imperial  conquefts,  that  they  were  come 
to  his  aid,  to  co-operate  with  him  in  driving  Bclifa- 
rius  and  his  Greeks  out  of  Italy.  From  Theode* 
bert's  treaty  with  Juftinian  on  the  other  hand,  his 
general  believed  that  they  were  come  as  his  friends, 
and  rejoiced  at  fo  great  an  accefHon  to  his  com* 
paratively  fmall  army.  Theodcbcrc's  real  inten- 
tion however,  knowing  their  reduced  and  feeble  Itate 
by  fo  a&ive  a  war,  was  to  (hare  a  part  of  Italy  with 
either,  or  di&ate  to  both. 

The  Goths,  difpofed  to  welcome  him,  allowed 
him  quietly  to  reft,  and  arrange  his.  troops  before 
thdir  camp.  They  were  furprifed,  and  aftoniflied 
to  find  themfclves  .attacked  by  him  in  that  pofition. 
Amazed,  they  Bed,  and  abandoned  every  thing  to 
theie  faithlcfs  barbarians. 

Seeing  this,  the  Greeks  believed  them  now  to 
be  their  friends,  but  were  foon  undeceived:  for 
pouring  out  from  the  camp  in  dtforder  to  welcome 
them,  they  were  intercepted,  and  having  no  means 
of  defence,  fled  with  precipitation  into  Tufcany. 
The  French  then  eafily  took  poffeffion  of  the  two 
defertcd  camps,  in  which  they  found  abundance  of 
pfoyifuw  to  ferve  for  the  prcfent,  but  not  fuffi- 
%  cient 
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J^j£  cient  for  the  fupport  of  fo  numerous  an  army  any 
length  of  time.  The  defolated  country  afforded  biK 
a  fcanty  fupply ;  deftitute  of  bread  particularly,  and 
having  no  other  liquor  to  drink  but  the  water  of  the 
Po,  they  became  fickly,  and  died  of  a  dyfentefy  ia 
fuch  numbers,  that  Theodebert  judged  it  necefiary 
to  retreat  homewards  as  faft  as  poflible,  with  about 
twothirds  only  of  his  great  army*.  The  Imperial- 
ifts  profited  by  the  difperfion  of  the  two  armies, 
which  the  faithlefs  French  had  occafioned ;  they 
took  Ozimo  and  Fiefbli,  which  Vitigez  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  faccour;  and  (hut  hipi  up, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  in  his  metropolis, 
Ravenna. 

The  French,  lefs  fenfible  of  their  difgraceful  inr 
vafion  than  of  their  retreat,  irritated  by  the  boaft 
of  the  Imperial  army  that  without  uhfbcathiqg  t 
fword  ic  had  drivep  thera  back  into  France,  and 
hoping  that  they  might  yet  be  able  to  retrieve  their 
loft  honour  end  give  law  to  both  the  contending 
powers  in  Italy,  and  efpecialiy  on  learning  the  dew 
perate  circumftances  of  Vitigez,  affcmbled  an  army 
of  five  hundred  thoufand  men,  and  marched  then? 
towards  Ravenna.  A  meflenger  was  difpatchetf  to 
him  to  notify  the  approach  .of  .this  formidable 
body,  and  to  affure  htm  of  relief  if  he  would  ftnv 
jender  that  city  and  the  fovercignty.of  Italy*  that 
•ihey  were  a  match  for  both  the  befiegers  and  b*r 
fieged,  were  they  even  to  unite  i  sod  were  certajoly 
able  to  afford  him  and  his  friends  protection,  if  they 
woitld  be  perfuaded  to  throw  themlclves  into  ,{h$ir 
dhands.  •  „  • 

Belifarius,  informed  of  this»em.ba0y,  warned  th$ 
±>efieged  on  the  other  hand*  that  they  h$d  no  xc^(w 
either  to  fear  or  fruft  the  French :  that  as  tb*y  hitfl 
.begun  to  ncgociate  with  the  Emperor,  they  ought 
without  delay  ;x>r  hefitatioa  (tc*  6ru(b.  the  .Sfffty 

2  fince 
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fince  he  was  furcly  able  to  proteft  them  againft  ^JVffi 

that  numerous   army:    that  the  French  did   not 

even  attempt  to  conceal  their  defire  of  the  fove- 

irignty  of  Italy:   "  Yield  to  them  then,"  faid  he* 

"  but  a  little,  and  they  will  totally  overthrow  the 

•c  kingdom  of  the  Goths.     Judge  from  what  you 

•*  have  already  experienced \  judge  from  their  con* 

"  du&  towards  the  Thuringians  and  Burgundiant* 

w  Suppofe  they  fhould  offer  you  favourable  terms, 

••  and  enter  into  a  treaty  with  you,  how  ftiall  yoa 

u  bind  them  ?    What  oath  will  they  refpeA ;   or 

"  what  God  do  they  fear?" 

It  became  neceffary  at  this  time  for  Vitigez,  (bch 
Mras  the  date  of  his  garrifon/to  yield  to  the  one  or 
the  other.  Having  more  confidence  in  Belifarius* 
he  furrendered  to  him  Ravenna,  with  his  few  ro- 
h^ining  troops,  and  was  fenc  himfclf  to  Conftan- 
tinople,  where  he  fpcitt  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  eafe  and  quiet.-  Thither  alfo  Belifarius  returned 
•at  the  call  of  his  jealous  matter,  honourably  -pre- 
ferring dutiful  obedience  and  lubmiffion,  to  the  vio- 
lation of  the  truft  rcpofed  in  him,  and  to  the  ufurp- 
ation  of  the  fovcreignty  of  Italy  tendered  to  him 
by  the  Goths.  TKeodebert,  totally  difappointed,  a.  d.  539. 
marched  back  his  numerous  army  into  France  *V 

Italy,  thus  loft  its  king,  its  creafures,  and  its  army, 
Pavia  was  (till  held  by  a  thtfufand  men,  who  were 
Mimated  with  an  ardent  love  of  freedom.  Uraias 
:tf  as  worthy  to  command  them,'  but  declined  the  ho- 
nour;* on  which  Hikiibald,  or  Theudibald,  was  ap- 
pointed ;  but  whether  worthy  of  it  or  not,  he- was  af- 
iaflinated  by  Vilas  through  private  refentment  at  a 
public  entertainment.  Erarichus  then  affumed  the 
royal  title  for  a  few  months,  but  was  put  to  death,  as 
altogether  unequal  to  the  high  office  of  general  and 

.    **  Pwcop.C»rar.Goih.  HilLlib,  Lfeii. 
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£^J*\  ibvereign  at  fo  critical  a  period.  Totila  the  nephew 
jotiJa.  of  Hildibald  fucceedcd  Eraric,  and  with  five  thou* 
fand  foldiers  undercook  the  recovery  of  Italy.  His 
exertions  and  fuccefs  were  great:  he  furprifed 
Arrabazes  the  Greek  general,  killed  him,  and 
routed  his  army.  With  a  rapidity  which  afta- 
nifhed  himfelf,  he  recovered  Naples,  Cumae,  Life 
cania,  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Rome.  His  conquefts 
were  owing  to  his  virtues  as  well  as  his  valour.  Italy 
feemed  again  loft  to  the  Empire;  and  Belifarius 
appeared  the  only  perfon  able  to  arreft  the  pro* 
grefs  of  Totila. 

,  Belifarius  remained  unchangeable :  his  perfon 
was  tall  and  handforrre ;  his  appearance  majeftic* 
his  temper  meek,  and  his  manners  gentle :  no  otip 
ever  faw  him  intoxicated:  his  ftxual  abftinencc 
j*as  Angularly  virtuous,  even  on  occafions  of  great 
temptation:  his  difcipline  was  ft  rid,  and  his 
attention  to  his  foldiers  kind  and  generous.  He 
difcoverecj  no  lefs  fortitude  in  adverfe  circumltancc.% 
than  courage  in  aftion ;  and  never  was  a  general 
more  univerfally  beloved  and  revered,  or  any  public 
officer  deemed  more  deferving  of  confidence. 

On  his  return  to  Italy,- he  did  all  that  courage  and 

valour  could  do :  but  whatever  was  the  caule,  he 

.was  allowed  to  remain  in  want  of  foldiers,  pro- 

vifiohs,  and  every  other  neccflary  for  carrying  on 

the  military  operations  which   he   had  projected. 

Finding  all   his  exertions  vain,   he  fplicited  and 

obtained  leave  to  refign  his  command,  and  returnee}, 

to  endure  unfounded  fufpicions  of  treafon,   than 

which  nothing -can  be  more  painful  to  a  faithful 

fubjeft,  or  to  a  vi'rtupus:  and  noble  mind 1X. 

Karftt,  Joftinian  perfiftcd  in  profecuting  his  plan  of  tfye 

A  D#  5St#  conqueft  of  Italy  s  and  Germanus,  and  o#  his  de$(h 

••*  Procop.  Caefar.  Goth.  Hill.  lib.  iii.  &  iv. 

Narfes, 
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NaHes,  was  appointed  to  conduft  the  war.  He  was  A*  p«  S5»- 
provided  with  an  ample  treafury,  and  a  formidable 
army.  His  talents  were  fplendid,  and  his  fuccefles 
great.  Totila  fled  before  him  after  an  obftinate 
and  bloody  engagement,  and  was  killed.  Teias  fuc- 
ceeded  Totila,  and  fought  a  defperate  battle  at  the 
foot  of  the  La&arian  mountain  in  defence  of  his 
crown  and  country :  his  arm  being  no  longer  able 
to  fuftain  his  buckler,  which  was  loaded  with  the 
hoftile  weapons  that  ftuck  in  itt  he  called  for  ano- 
ther, and  as  he  was  fliifting  it,  the  cxpofcd  fide 
was  pierced  by  a  javelin  of  the  enemy,  which  killed 
him,  and  with  him  fell  the  empire  of  the  Goths 
in  Italy.  Narfes  then  profecuted  the  war  with 
-  vigour,  and  had  nearly  terminated  it,  having  once 
jtiore  reftored  almoft  all  Italy  to  the  Empire,  when 
a  new  enemy  appeared  to  difpute  with  him  the 
maintenance  of  his  conqueft. 

Theodebert  king  of  Auftrafia  having  been  acci- 
dentally killed  as  he  was  hunting  in  a  forcft,  was 
fuccceded  by  Theodebald  his  Ton,  a  weakly  child, 
not  above  thirteen  years  of  age.  Juftinian  congratu- 
lated him  on  his  acceflion,  and  renewed  with  him 
the  treaty  of  peace  which  had  fubfiftcd  with  his 
father.  The  Goths  alfo  in  their  laft  ftruggle  im- 
plored his  immediate  aid  againft  Narfes,  and  repre* 
fented  the  danger  to  which  France  mull  be  cxpofcd 
by  the  fall  of  the  Gothic  kingdom.  *. 
*  *  ~  The  counfellors  of  the  young  prince  on  this  oc- 
£afion  do  not  appear  to  have  been  altogether 
confident  5  they  treated  with  the  emperor,  yet 
invaded  Italy  with. two  powerful  armies.  They 
refufed  to  aflift  the  Goths  in  their  laft  ftruggle,  yet, 
by  invading  Italy  and  oppofing  Narfes,  ihey  made 
that  diverfion  which  fcemed  beft  calculated  to  re- 
lieve the  Goths,  and  afford  them  time  to  breathe 
and  recover.  In  ihorc,  their  aim  feems  to  have  been 

a  con- 
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££%1*.  *  continuation  of  the   plan  of  Theodebcrt   a» 

his  father,  to  attack  both  the  contending  parties 
occafion  might  require,  to  conquer  Italy,  and  to  fob! 
je#  it  to  the  dominion  of  France,  i 

Leuthari.         Lcutharis  and  Butiline,  or  as  others  call  trim*  Bu 
BuiUine.      celine ,s,  to  whom  this  war  was  committed,  marchej 
into  Italy  with  an  army  of  fcventy-five  thoufan* 
men.    They  were  brothers,  of  a  family  of  the  Ale- 
rrranni,  the  firfl  generals  of  their  nation,  and  much 
refpefted  in  France.     They  entertained  the  ,moft 
(anguine  hopes  of  fucoefs  in  this  expedition,  which 
might  be  deemed  political,  in  fo  far  ask  was  cal- 
culated to  arreft  the  progrefs  of  the  Imperial  arms} 
but  which,  confidering  it  as  a  continuation  of  former 
plan9,  appears  more  certainly  as  a  war  of  ambition. 
As  foon  as  they   prcfented  themfeives   before 
Parma,  which  was  ft  ill  held  by  theOftrqgoths,  it 
opened  its  gates  to  them.     They  defeated  a  de- 
tachment of  the  army  of  NarJes  under  Fulcaris,  and 
traverfed  and  ravaged  all  the  country  along  the 
courfe  of  the  Po.     On  the  confines  of  Samnium 
the  two  generals  fcparated.    Buceline  marched  to 
the  right,  along  the  Tufcan  and  Neapolitan  fhoresj 
and  Leutharis  to  the  left,  along  the  Adriatic  coaft. 
The  two  extreme  points  of  the  continent  of  Italy 
bounded  and  reverted  their  licentious  march,  in 
which  they  feemed  more  intent  to  ruin,  than  con- 
quer the  country. 

The  immenfe  load  of  plunder  which  they  ac* 
quired  became  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of 
their  fubfequ£nt  calamities.  Their  anxiety,  to  pre- 
fer ve  it  impeded  xbeir  march  ;  and  that  which 
they  carried  with  them,  added  to  their  arms,  incum- 
bered and  oppreffed  thtm.  They  had  allowed  the 
cooler  feafon  of  the  fpring  to  elapfe,  and  were  now 

11  Agathias,  lib.  i.  denies  that  the  young  prince  approved  of 
the  condttd  vf  his  general*. 
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d  broiling  under  the  intenfe  heat  of  fummer  in  that  ^P;!5^: 
fouthem  climate,  Buriline  proposed  to  remain 
and  affift  the  Goths ;  Leutharis  refolved  to  return 
homewards,  and  as  foon  as  the  plunder  could  be 
fecured  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  to  march 
bick  and  join  his  brother.  He  had  proceeded 
without  any  obftruftion  ot  remarkable  occurrence 
till  he  came  to  Fano,  where  he  encamped,  fending 
forward  a  detachment  to  fcour  the  country,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  his  future  march.  This 
detachment  thinking  thcmfclves  fecure,  regard* 
lefs  of  order,  were  draggling  along  the-  fhore, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  a  body  appointed  to 
watch  and  intercept  them.  Leutharis  left  his 
camp,  and  advanced  haftily  with  all  his  army  to 
fapport  the  detachment.  He  fucceeded ;  but  in  his 
abfcnce  the  prifoners  role,  and  having  pillaged  the 
camp,  fled  with  as  much  of  the  plunder  as  they 
could  poffiWy  carry,  into  the  country.  On  the  re* 
turn  of  Leutharis  with  his  army,  the  lofs  was  ob- 
ferved*  and  felt;  and,  anxious  to  preferve  in  fafety 
^hat  remained,  they  immediately  prefled  forward, 
croffed  the  Po  with  difficulty,  and  halted  at  Csenefa, 
a  town  in  Venetia  then  in  their  poffefiion.  There 
they  had  leifure  to  refleft  on  their  toils,  and  to  dif* 
cover,  on' examining  the  remainder  of  their  plunder, 
that  they  had  not  obtained  an  adequate  rccompence. 
This  not  merely  fretted  and  vexed  them,  but  filled 
them  with  difappoihtment  and  anguifh.  The  ftate  of 
thcrr  mind  probably  contributed  to  aggravate  a  pefti* 
lcntial  difeafc,  which  now  broke  put  among  them  in 
the  midft  of  every  animal  indulgence,  and  in  an  at- 
"totifphere  by  no  means  favourable  to  their  conftitution 
and  prefent  habits.  The  fymptoms  of  this  difcafe  were 
Various:  fume  were  compofed,and  comparatively  free 
from  pain;  others  were  oppreffed  with  a  heavy difll 
P«n  in  the  head,  and  died  delirious ;  and  fcarcdy  one 
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£JM£^  of  them  furvivcd ;  Leutharis  himfelf  terminating 
his  life  in  the  moft  excruciating  convulfions  and 
madnefs.     t 

Meantime  Butiline  was  returning  by  the  way  of 
Campania,  and  advancing  towards  Home,  when  he 
underftood  that  Narfes  was  colle&ing  an  army 
•gainft  him.  The  French,  deftitutc  of  fuitable  pro- 
vifionS,  too  freely  devoured  the  grapes,  which  they 
found  in  abundance,  it  being  now  the  harveft.  The 
confequence  was,  that  they  were  attacked  with  bodily 
diforder  and  weaknefs,  at  a  time  when  vigour  and 
exertion  were  moft  neceffary.  They  were  encamped 
on  the  Cafiiin  near  Capua.  That  river  defended  them 
on  the  right ;  while  on  the  left  they  were  furrounded 
with  their  carts  and  waggons,  the  wheels  being  half 
funk  and  fattened  in  the  earth.  The  bridge  was 
fccured  by  a  wooden  tower,  in  which  were  potted 
fome  of  the  braveft  of  the  troops.  Thus,  with  an 
army  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  Butiline  thought  him- 
fclf fafe  againft  the  Romans,  who  amounted  only  to 
eighteen  thoufand.  Narfes  had  pitched  his  camp 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  fo  near  them  that  be 
could  both  hear  their  noife  and  obferve  their  mo- 
tions. The  armies  viewed  each  other  with  the 
moft  fierce  and  hoftile  difpofitions ;  the  two  ge- 
nerals were  varioufty  agitated,  fometimes  elated  with 
confidence,  at  dther  times  afraid  and  deje&ed  j  and 
the  neighbouring  ftates  and  cities  of  Italy  beheld 
them  with  awful  iufpence,  knowing  that  on  the 
iffue  of  the  battle  muft  depend  their  future  fate. 

In  want  of  provifion,  the  French  were  obliged  to 
fend  foraging  parties  at  fome  diftance  imo  the 
country,  and  for  a  time  were  fuccefsful  in  ob- 
taining a  fupply  9 .  but  Narfes,  determined  to  prevent 
this,  gave  orders  at  all  hazards  to  attack  thefe  fora- 
ging parties  on  their  return.  The  officer  to  whom 
this  charge  was  entrufted,  executed  it  with  (kill  and 

fuccefs; 
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fuccefi,  and  having  feized  a  waggon,  loaded  with  AJ*;-*^ 
old  hay,  he  drove  it  clofc  to  the  we^en  tower 
which  the  French  had  reared  for  the  defence  of  the 
bridge,  and  there  fct  fire  to  it.  The  flame  fooa 
caught  the  wood,  and  the  foldiers,  not  being  able  to 
cxtinguifli  it,  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  tower.. 
The  Romans  thus  got  pofieflion  of  the  bridge,  and 
more  free  acceft  to  the  enemy.  A:  general  en- 
gagement became  unavoidable,  and  both  armies 
me  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  -,  that  of  Narfes 
in  .the  form  of  a  phalanx,  having  the  infantry 
ranged  in  two  deep  lines  in  the  middle  and  the 
cavalry  on  the  wings,  he  took  his  own  ftation  on  the 
right:  a  teftudo  preceded  the  main  body;  and, 
two  detachments,  concealed  in  the  neighbouring 
woods,  were  ready  at  a  proper  feafon  to  rulh  out  on 
the  enemy's  wings  both  right  and  left,  to  intimidate 
and  diforder  them. 

The  French  army  afifumed  a  wedge-like  or  tri~ 
angular  form,  having  the  (harp  edge  towards  the, 
enemy,  and  Spreading  on  both  fides  to  a  confider- 
able  extent.  Each  of  the  flanks,  of  this  body  was 
defended  with  a  ftrong  line  of  infantry,  (for  they 
had  no  cavalry,)  ftretching  a  great  way  in  a  con- 
cave curvature,  with  their  backs  <to  the  main  body. 
.  The  French,  impatient  and  confident  of  fuccejs, 
began  as  ufual  with  a  (hour,  and :  a  rapid  march 
againft  the  Romans,  who,  making  way  for  them, 
allowed  them  to  pafs  through  their  phalanx. 
They  w^re  attacked  behind  by  thofc  detach- 
ments which  Narfes  had  placed  there  with  thai 
view:  A  body  of  Hcruli,  who  in  the  beginning  had 
ftceded  from  Narfes  on  account  of  the  fevere  dif-  , 

ciplinc  which  he  hjid,  exercifed  on,  one  of  their       y 
men,  no  longer,  able,  to  reftrain  themlelves  from 
iharing  in   the  engagement,   now  returned,'    and 
occupying  that  plate  in.  the  center  of  the  phalanx 

9  "  through 
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£J^J£  trough  which  the  French  had  pafled,  cut  off  their 
retreat.  Inclbfcd  bn  every  fide,  and  attacked  fu- 
fioufly  by  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  they  could  not 
efcapc ;  many  of  them  were  driven  into  the  rivet1 
and  drowned;  and  the  wfcole  army,  five  men  only 
a.  d.  555.  excepted,  were  Gain.  Of  the  army  of  Naries  eighty 
only  were  killed  or  miffing,  who  were  chiefly  thole 
who  had  beefi  expofed  to  the  enemy  in  the  firft 
ohfef*.        '  l 

Thusendtfd'an  expedition,  which,  from  what* 
ever  mdtivefc  it  was  undertaken,  was  certainly  con- 
duced with  extreme  avarice  and  with  a  foolifh  con- 
fidence, and  which,  with  thefe  two  armies,  amount- 
ing together  to  feventy-five  thoufand  men,  loft  all 
the  dries  aftd  territories  hitherto  poffeflfed  by 
AS  French  in  Italy*  Narfea  was  unable  to  re- 
train the  joy  of  his  army,  and  the  people  in  general, 
when  they  were  informed  that  the  army  *>f  Leti- 
riiins  alfo  had  perifhed  by  difeafe.  The'conduft 
6f  Narfes  in  this  war  was  generally  admired ;  and  att 
Italy  foon  zfttt  acknowledged  his  dominion, 
^rijd^.  Twelve  years  before  this  evefttf  the  dowager 
CJ*  l,J  queen  CiotiTdis  died,  the  ornament  of  her  lex,  and 
a  bleffing  while  fhe  lived  to  her  family  and  her  fub- 
jc&s.  Her  piety  was  unaffc&ed,  and  her  prudence 
Angular.  Such  was  her  refpe&ability,  that  fee  re- 
tailed an  influence  to  the  laft  moment  ovfcr  her  fops* 
by  which,  with  an  irifenfible  fway,  ftje  was  able  often- 
to  prevent  their  differences,  and  tb  moderate  their 
refentments.  Her  de^th  was  gerierally  regretted^ 
and  fhe  was  buried  at  Paris  with  all  the  honours  due? 
to  her  high  rank  and  character, 
•nd  of  Her  great  grandfon  Theddebatd   had   but  d 

ST*"      feeble  constitution,  and  aft  indolent  temper;    Iltf 
tfied  paralytic  the  fame  year  in  which thfraittkt 

...  «*iljathi»«ai.Go*rl*.^     ,    ;4..    / 
i  of 
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ofLeuthansandlfutiline  perifhed  in  Italy,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  in  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign. 

His  neareft  furvi ving  relations  were  two  fitters,  but 
thfe  legal  heirs  ofhis  crown  were  his  grand  linclci 
Childebert  and'CIotaire.  Childebert  was  advanced 
in  age,  emanated  and  infirm,  ind  had  no  male  iflbe'i 
Clotaire  was  robtift  and  vigorous,  and  had  fouf  fons,  ' 
ttho  had  all  arrived  at  manhood,  and  were  full  of 
fpirit  and  ambition.  Clotaire  affembled  the  dates  of 
Atrftrafia,  and  having  reprifented  the  (late  of  Chil* 
ttebert's  health,  and  his  want  of  hiale  children,  he 
bbfrrved,  that  as  all  his  brother's  dominions' mud 
foon  fall  tbliim  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  it  were  betted 
for  them  at  once  to  fobmit  to  him,  drid  acknowledge 
him.  their  king.  His  reafoning.was  pfahfible,  and 
proved  effectual.  -  They  irtftahdy  avowed  their  kt^ 
tachment  ahd  allegiance ;  and  Childebert  himfelf, 
finding'k  vain  to  oppofe  the  genefal  current,  madfc 
a  formal  furrender  to  him  of  his  tlaim  dri  AuftrafiJ. 

Clone's  happiriefe,'  however,  did :  riot  increafe 
Withf  the  extent  of  fyis  dominions.  The  Thuringians 
iftiL  Saxons,  whether  encouragedby  Childebert  his 
brdihef4,  sind'Chramnes  his  own  Ton,  Or  move.d  br 
their  Own  reftleflhefs  and  defire  of  independence, 
revolted  from  him;  but  after  a  few  months  of 
anxiety  and  war,  he  required  them  to  fubmifCot).  *' 

Tjtc?  tefctelHon  of  Chramne?  was  more  diftreffing,  Rebellion  of 
aha  \ti  c6nfequehct?scWere  m6rfe  lafting.  Ch'ramnes  Chramnw- 
was  hatidfome  irt  his  peffbn,  snd  adorned  with  many 
gcfed:inental  qualities.  /His  father  loved  him,  and 
fjcfhaps'ltocr  early  had  entrufted  him  with  the  go* 
vernment  of  Aave^fie.'  He  had  appointed  Afco- 
(v?ftde,  a  man  of  prudence  and  worth,  as'  his  friend 
atfd  cpuhfeflcfr.  Bbt  Chramrres  preferred  the  conr- 
parfiy- £nd  eddnfel  of  Leon  de  Poitiers,  a  man  of  the 
fflw '^tffrat^I  manhert,  who  encouraged  Wm  ill 
tfetidd'fofl]^  fti  krstttikfoA 
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£^*s*  every  kind  of  debauchery  and  outrage.  WhenClo- 
tairet  heard,  of  his  fon's  conduft,  he  ordered 
him  to  return*-  inftead  of  which,  encouraged  by 
Childebert  his  uncle  and  others  to  imagine  himfelf 
fovcreign  and  independent,  he  began  to  levy  troops, 
form  alliances*  and  ravage  the  country. 

Clotaire,  being  at  this  time  occupied  himfelf  with 
the  Saxons,  fcnt  two  of  his  fons,  Caribert  and  Gon- 
tran,  with  a  fufficient  army  to  Auvergne.  As  they 
yrerc  directed,  they  firft  prudently  and  affe&ionately 
admqnifljcd  theif  brother  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and 
mum  to  his  duty;  but 'finding  him  obftinate,  they 
refolved  to  employ  the  force  with  tf hich  they  were 
entrufted,  and  to  offer  him  battle. ,'  He  feemed  not 
unwilling  to  fight  them;  but,  confeious  of  his  in- 
feriority, contrived  to  delay  the  engagement  till  he 
had  executed  a  plan,  by  which  he  cxpofed  their  cre- 
dulity and  ambition  to  their  father,  and  rendered 
them  extremely  ridiculous. 

He  fent  a  courier  to  their  camp,  exprefs  from 
Saxony,  with  the  news  of  their  father's  death.  They 
/^ihly  believed  the  report,  and  yielded  to  jcsloufy 
^and  the  love  of,fupreme  power.  They  were  afraid 
left,  in  their  abfence  their  brother,  who  remained  at 
home,  might  ufurp  the  government,  and  exclude 
them  from  their  legal  (hare  df  the  kingdom.  More 
ambitious  to  fucceed  their  father  than  to  execute 
•  his  commiffion,  they  broke  up  their  camp  aqd  has- 
tened home.  Chramnes  was  relieved  and  gratified. 
He  foon  after  made  his  fybmiffion  to  his  father*  and 
was  pardoned.  His  obedience,  however,  !.was  of 
fhort  duration :  he  fled*o  Britanny  with  his  wife  and 
two  daughters,  and  there,  in  concert  with  the  Count 
Conomor  or  Conober  of  thpt  province,  he*  raifed 
an  army  and  took  the  field  opqnjy  againft  his  fittheri 
but  it  was  impoflible  that  h^iiQuld  long  wiijhftand 
the  whole  PQW,  pf  France.-  BsijOg,  defeatqd  there- 

fore, 


r 
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fore,  and  taken  prifoner,  he  and  his  izltfilf  *h&  .Aj£  J5^ 
were  with  him,  we're  fhuc  up  in  a  cottage  in  which" 
they  had  taken  refuge;  and  by  his  father's  com-  ' 

m'a'nd,  it  is  (aid,  were  there'  confumed  By  fire. 

The  unhappy  father,  afterwards  fhocked  at  th's  • 
ralh  and  unnatural  mandate,  hoped*  according  tt>  \ 
the  fuperftitious  doftrine  of  the  times,  to  expiate- 
the  guilt,  and  to  pacify  his  confeience  and  parental * 
feelings,  by  rich  donations  to  the  church,  and  by 
;       other    means  which   the   fuperftition  of  the  age 
I       foggefted,  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin.     But  neither 
t       thefe,   nor  the   acceffion  of  territory,  and   power 
iphich  he  had  acquired  by  the  death  of  his  brother 
Chiidcbert,  could  exempt  him  from  moral  com- 
pun&ion,  nor  from  bodily  affli&ion.   He  was  feized 
with  a  fever  which  he  caught  in  hunting,*  of  which 
he  died  in  the  fifty-firft  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  562,  a.  d.  56*. 
one  year  and  a  day  after  the  death  of  Chratones  his' 
foil". 


SECT.    HI; 

Hiftory  of  France  under  the  Four  Sons  of  Clot  aire  ij 
and  his  Grandfon  Clot  aire  II.,  from  A.  D.  562. 
to  A.  D.  628. 

I  Clotaire,  like  Clovis,  left  four  fons,  who  in*' 

I        herited  his  dominion?.     The  kingdom  of  Paris  fell 
by  lot  to  Caribert,  Orleans  and  Burgundy  to  Gon- 

|        tran,  Soiffbns  to  Chilperic,   and  AuftraGa  to  Si- 

'        gibert. 

Caribert,  the  eldeft  of  them,  enjoyed  an  unam-  Caribert'i 
bitious  and  peaceful  temper.    His  rcigri, "which  wasTei*m 
fcarcely  fix  years,  affords  no  events  worthy  of  no* 
ticc.    They  are  almoft  inefficient  even  to  unable 

■'  "      »!  Greg.  Tur.  lib.  i*.  c.  13— ai." 

p  3  us 
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£^i^u*  to  judge  between  the  two  very  different  cb$ru;- 
^cv^'t#s  afcribed  to  him  by  Gregory  of  Tours  the  hif- 
toFJan,  and  by  Fortynatus,  a  poet  of  tho.ljb  jkfles  % 
The  former  loads  him,  with  vicefj., the  Utter 
allows  his  character  with  virtues*  He^ppeajrs^o 
have  been  licentious,  and  to  havq  expofed  fcimfqtfi 
by  tbjrt  kind  of  irregularity,  to  the  higheft  fenfyres  ♦ 
of  th£  church  j  but,  in  other  refpe&s,  to  faye  dc^? 
ferved  th?  encomium  of  the  poeticaji  bifliop  of  PqU 
tou,  of  being  gentle,  juft,  and  g^perous,  a  good 
f€holar,  and  a  friend  of  learning*  ,As  h$  left  no 
S^kinnof  ^ns*  his  kingdom  of  Paris  was  divided  afnpng  his 
d*m.lDg~  three  furvivifig  brothers.  In  tba,t  divifion^  each  of 
them  wanted  the^city  of  Paris  to  fall  to  his  fliare. 
Neither  would  yield  it  to  the  other  *  and  they  fina% 
agreed  that  it  fhould  remain  undivided,  and  tjiat 
none  of  tbem.lhould  enter  itr  on*  pain  of  l<^ng;  his 
Jhare.  They  Fanctioned  jhjs  treaty  )by  3  foisrrin 
appeal  to  three  eminent  faints*. 

The  rude  and  reftlefs  tribes  of  Germany,  but  ill  ce- 
mented to  the  French  empire,  were  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  change  of  add&iniftration  to  recover 
their  independence.   The  tribes  beyond  the  frontiers 
tfere  no  lefs  inclined  to  incite  them  on  ftich  occa-4 
fions  to  rebellion,  or  to  invade  thd  territories  of  thofe 
whom  they  did  not  fear,  for  the  fake  of  plunder,  and 
war  with    of  fignalifing  their  martial  (kill  and  vaiour.     The 
giaeJa^in"  Abares,  a  remnant  of  the  Huns,  who  with  the  con-. 
Abarcsj      fent  of  the  Emperor  had  fettled  on  the  banks  6f  the 
Danube,  thinking. this  a  favourable  opportunity  W 
fuch  an  ehterprife,  ftirred  up  the  Thuringians  to 
revolt,  and  having  joined  them,  propofed  to  (bbjeft 
lome  of  the  eaflern  provinces  to  their  power:     _' 

.  .  '  .    .1  •     .*   .. 

■  Greg,  Tur.  lib.  iv.  c,  26,   ,  Fortune  lib.  vu  car©.  4. 
;  Greg.  Tur.  lib.  vii.  c.  6. 

Sigibert, 
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Sigibert,  whofc  dominions  were  invaded,  found  *•  aj^ 
|         no  difficulty  in  fpecdily  railing  a  fufficieat  army, 
I        .with  which  he   flattened   co  repel .  the  invaders. 
i        Scarcely  twenty-feven  years  of  age,  and  yet  un- 
|        known,  he  was  fenfible  how  much  his  reputation 
I        and  authority  depended  on  the  jfliie  of  his  ejepedi- 
;        *ion:  that  friends  and,  foes  were  both  difpofed  to:  .  ' 
|        form  their  opinion  $f  him  from  his  firft  ^tchie ve- 
ments;  the  one,  whether  he  was  worthy  of  their 
|        refped  and  confidence;  and  the  other,  whether 
i        they  had  reafon  to  fear,  or  to  offend  him,  with  im- 
punity.    He  ftudied  therefore  to  exemplify  to;his 
troops,  that  conduct  which  he  expedted  them  to  ob- 
'•        ferve  and  maintain,  and  in  the -end  he  proved  fuc- 
.        cefsful,     Pleafcd  with  his  attentions,  and  animated    -        : 
by  the  example  of  their  royal  leader,  they  attacked 
the  plundering  army  of  the  Huns  and  Thuringians, 
drove  them  upon  the  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  puihed 
them  to  fuch  an  extremity  that  they  fued  for  mercy 
■       and  promifed  fubmiffion.     This  being  all  that  Si- 
gibe  rt  wanted,  he  yielded  to  their  entreaties,  and 
granted  them  peace  '• 

He  did  this  the  more  readily,  as  he  had  juft  re-  with  ; 
ceived  information  that  his  brother  Chilperic  had  cwl^frifi# 
hoftilely  entered  his  territories.  Soifibntf,  the  capital 
of  Chilperic's  kingdom,  was  inconveniently  fituated, 
betwixt  Compiegne  on  the  weft,  belonging  to  Ca- 
ribert,  and  Rheims  and  Laon  on  the  caft  and 
north,  belonging  to  SigiberC.    It  was  natural  to  de-  > 

fire  an  extenfion  of  territory  on  thefe  quarters,  but         '  j 
unreasonable  to  attempt  it  by  force  >  and  it  was  cer-    . .  -.    ; 
tainly  unfair  to  feize  Rheims  in  the  abfence  of  its 
proprietor.     Sigibert  hafteoed  his  refijrp,  atid  with 
his  victorious  aymy  not  only> recovered  Rheiigs,  but 
in  the  heat  of  his  i^digujuion  retyped*  the  injury 

3  fortune,  lib.  yi.  carm.  j..   ,t  *  fc. 

f  4  tt  which 
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*®'_5**;  which  he  received,  by  feifcing  Soiflbns,  and  carrying 
u~  ^  off  prifoner  Theodebert  his  nephew,  who  had  been 
left  with  the  command  of  his  father's  capital.  Si- 
gibert's  generous  mind,  however,  fought  no  farther 
vengeance.  Through  the  mediation  of  his  other 
two  brothers,  for  Caribert  was  (till  alive,  he  par- 
A.  0. 564  doned  Chilperic,  liberated  Theodebert,  on  condition 
of  his  fwcaring  never  more  to  bear  arms  againft 
him,  and  reftored  Soiflbns  4. 

Low  liiarriages,,   adulteries,    and  concubinage* 

at    this    time     generally    prevailed ;     fome     of 

the    French     princes     married     their     fcrvants, 

gave   the   title    of   queen    to   more    wives   than 

one,  and  maintained  a  kind  of  fcraglio  at  their 

aigibcrfi    court.   Entertaining  femiments  of  higher  purity  and 

SthBronc-  dignity,  Sigibert  refolved  to  aft  in  a  manner  more 

but.         worthy  of  his  rank  and  chafafter.     Allured  of  the 

-accbrnplifliments  of  Brunechild,  or  Brunehaut,  the 

daughter  of  Aihanagilde  king  of  the  Vifigoths  in 

Spain,  whofe  pcrfon,  fays  Gregory,  was  handfome, 

and  countenance  comely,  her  manners  decent  and 

dignified,  her  judgment  found,  and  her  converfa- 

tion  engaging,  he  fent  Gogon,   the  mayor  of  his 

palace;    to -'demand    this-  princefs    in  marriage. 

His   valour,,  his  virtue.,    his  generofity,  and  the 

general  (late  of  his  kingdom,  being  well  known,  his 

*     pFppofals  were  readily  accepted ;  and  the  marriage 

was  celebrated  with  magnificence  and  joy*. 

ewiferic't       Chilperic  had  already  feveral  wives  \  but  he  felt 

SuhGai-    fo  ftrongiy  the  propriety  of  his  brother's  conduft, 

iwind*i      that  he  determined  to  imitate  it,  and  fent  to  demand 

in  marriage  Galfwinda,  the  other  daughter  of  Atha- 

nagilde;    His  charafter,  however,  was  known  to  be 

urtprindpled,  arid*  his  court  cfilbrderly ;  his  offcr  was 

therefore  bjPii#mearts  acceptable.  His  ambaffadors 

4  Grcg.Tur.  lib.iivc.  23.    s  Id,  Ibid.  c.zj. 

were 
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were  inftru&cd  and  authorifed  to  obviate  every  dif-  A-  °  <H. 
ficulty,  and    promifc  that  all  perfons  difagreeable  ^^^v-"** 
to  the  princefs  (hould  be  for  ever  removed  from 
his  court ;  and  that  (he  only  (hould  be  queen,  and 
publicly  acknowlegcd  as  fuch  on  her  entrance  into 
his  kingdom.  She  was  extrpmely  averfe  to  the  mar- 
riage, but  on  thefe  terms  was  prevailed  on  to  give 
her  confent.    He  received  her  at  Rouen,  where  the 
marriage  was  celebrated,  and  where  (he  received  an 
oath  of  allegiance  from  the  fubje&s  of  the  kingdom. 
This  not  appearing  to  have  been  then  cuftomary* 
was  moft  probably  the  confequencc  of  a  fpecial 
agreement,  in  order  to  fatisfy  her  that  Frcdegonde 
particularly  (hould  not  interfere  in  her  government. 
All  his  profeflions  and  precautions,  however,  were 
vain.     Fredegonde,  a  beautiful  and  artful  woman, 
whom  he  had  formerly  taken  to  his  bed  from  the 
lowcft  rank  of  life,  drill  retained  his  affeftions,  and 
found  frequent  opportunities  of  infulting  the  unhappy 
Galfwinda.   She  complained,  and  entreated  that  lh6 
might  be  allowed  to  abandon  ail  her  privileges,  and 
return  into  Spain.     Chilperic  feemed  to  pity  andrj10^1?*' 
foothc  her;  but  not  long  after  (he  was  fouhd  dead  in  FrJTe-"** 
her  bed.     At  firft  he  appeared  to  mourn  her  death,  *?"£• 
but  in  a  (hort  time  placed  Fredegonde  as  queen       '  5  7" 
in  her  room. 

Report  having  gained  credit  that  Galfwinda  had 
been  Strangled,  her  fiftcr  Brunehaut  moved  her  huf- 
band  Sigibert  to  avenge  her  death,  and  prevailed 
•with  Gontran  king  of  Burgundy  to  join  him. 
They  invaded  the  .kingdom  of.Soiffonsj  and  being  is  chaftifcd 
too  powerful  for  Chilperic,  had  almoft  dripped  him  hLtT"*" 
of  all  his  dominons,  when  he  fued  for  peace,  and 
obtained  it,  on  condition  that  he  (hould  cede  to 
Brunehaut  all  the  cities  and  territories  of  Bordelois, 
k  Limoufin,  le  Qucrci,  le  Beam,  and  lc  Bigorre, 

which 
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^j£%  which   had  been  fettled  on  her  late  Cftcr  at  her 

acceflion  s. 
The  Lom-       Jn   the   mean   rime,    the    ambition   of   Alboin 
com  Italy,   king  of  the  Lombards  was  dire&ed  againft  Italy; 
apd  his  eloquence  ,ahd  known  valour  roufed  the 
courage  and  hopes*  not  only  of  his  own  people, 
but  of  the  neighbouring  ftates.     They  flocked  in 
crowds  to  his  ftandard,  and  cheerfully  offered  him 
their  ferviqes  and  their  lives.    The  recal  of  Narfes, 
the  famous  Imperial  general,  contributed  to  their 
fuccefs.     As  long  as  the  Emperor  Juftinian  lived, 
he  refpede.d  the  fidelity  and  valour  of  that  general> 
and  continued   him  in  the  government  of  Italy, 
which   his  wifdoro   and  conduct  had  reftored    to 
the  Empire.     But  Juftin,  jealous  of  his  fame  and 
power,,  liftened  to  the  accufations  of  extortion  and 
Fecai  of      opprefiion  laid  againft  him.     The  mandate  of  the 
Naifes.        Emprefs  Sophia  muft  have  filled  even  an  ordinary 
mind  with  indignation  ;  upbraiding  Narfes  with  .his 
former  occupation  in  the  palace*  as  an  eunuch,  flic 
commanded  him  to  leave  the  exercife  of  arms  to  men* 
'   and  return  to  his  diftaff. — "  Yes,"  faid  he,  <c  I  will 
<c  fpin.hei  a  thread,  which  (he  fhall  never  unravel." 
He  retired  to  Naples,  and  fecretly  invited  Alboin 
to  invade  Italy,  affuring  him  that  he  fhould  cer- 
tainly conquer  it6. 
a.  d.  568.       Followed  by  his  Lombards,  and  twenty  thoufand 
Saxons  and  other   allies*    Alboin    entered    Italy. 
Pavia  coft  him  a  very  long  fiege  i  but  in  three  years 
and  a  half,  almoft  without  bloodlhed, .  he  overran 
and  fubdued  the  whole  kingdom^  except  Rome  and 
Ravenna. 
^ds^do       ^  conqtieft  fo  cafyand  fo  rich,  tempted  the  vic- 
££c£Va  °  torious  army  to  attack  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
France,  in  which  they  were  at  firft  fuccefsful.    They 

*  Greg.  Tur.  lib.  ix.  c.  20.         6  Paul  Diac.  lib.  ii.  c.  5.^  . 

defeated 
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defcfttgd  the  Burgundians,  and  retired,  loaded  with*  A»  d.  #& 
plufider.     On  their  return,  which  there  was  every  s*-'^w 
reafon  to  expe#,  the  command  of  the  arnyr  of  Bur~ 
gundy  was. given  to  Mummol,  a  man  of  great  mili- 
tary reputation.     He  contrived. to  attack,  them  in  buta»e«- 
their  fwffage  through  the  mountains,  killed  mapyK  pulfc<L 
aifl  took  the  reft  prifoners.     This  did  not  hinder, 
frelh  armies  from  renewing  the  attempt,  which  me£ 
%'iimilar  fate;  and  the  vigilance,  (kill,  and  fuccefs 
of  Mummol  at  laft  overawed  and  compelled  them 
tp  defifft. 

While  Gontran?s  forces  were  thqs  employed,  sigibert 
Sigibert  embraced  the  opportunity  of  reviving  a 
claim  which  he  had  on  the  city  of  Aries,  marched 
intot  if,  an^  took  .poffeffion  of  it  by  furprife.  This 
was  very^  unlike  his  ufual  conduct  -,  and  he  foon 
after  juftly  loft  both  the  city,  and  the  troops  which 
Y?re  in  it.  They  were  befieged  by  a  fuperior 
qrmy,,,  and  being  in  want  of  provifions  they  fount} 
it  ne;<#ffary  either  to  furrendjr  or  fight,  They 
chofe/the  Jatter;  and  no  fooner  had,  they  left  the 
cjfy,  and  engaged  the  adverfe  army,  than  the  citizens  and  u  de. 
followed  then*  with  ftones  s  fever^l  were  killed*  and  fcatcd* 
many  threw  themfelves  into  the  Rhone,  and  were 
drowned.  Such  as  efcaped  returnecf  with  fhame* 
Gontran  was  fatisfied,  and  made  peace  with  his 
bf  other.  \ 

:    To  this  meafure  they  ^ere  induced  the  mprq 
ye^dily,  as  Chilperic  had  taken  advantage  of  their 
Kpftiliyes,  and  km  his  fon  Clovis  with  an  armyjntQ 
the  cpqotry  of  Tour,aine  and  Poitou.     Thefe  lay.at 
a  gr^at  diftance  from  the  kingdom  of  Auftrafia,  and 
(lid  not,  on  that  account,  admit  :of  either  fo  eafy  a 
^fi^q  or  recover     Chiipcri?  did  not  imagine   chsiwv» 
tjjat  his  two.  brothers  were  to  be  A>  fcx>a  reconciled*    orccs 
as  to  be  able  to  vindicate  the  injury  which  he  had 
committed.    He  wa^s  totally  ..qnderjhe  influence  of 
x  -  Frede* 
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^2^!j  Frcdcgondej  and  .(he  having  extended  Her  hatred" 
of  Galfwitida  to  Bruhchaut,  and  efpecially  fince  the  ? 
treaty  6f  fettlemfcnt  in  favour  of  the 'latter,  viras  reft-" 
lefs,  and  impatient  to  be  avenged;-  She  was  fbme- 
what  gratified  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  preftnt  artna-  : 
mtnt  under  Clovis  the  foh  of Chilperic,  and  by  the" 
capture  of  Tours  and  Poitiers  $  but  that  pleafure- 
*ras  oftfhort  duratidn.  '  •  !  "       '       * 

£u5«  The  armies  which  thev  had  employed  agatnft- 

ciotUj  one  another,  Sigibcrt  and  Gontraniinited'under  the 
command  of  Mummol,  againft  Clovis ;  and  m  a 
very  ftiort  time  they' retook  Tours  and  Poitiers, 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  country  almoft  without  a 
fingle  attendant1. 

c  A  conteft  having  arifc.n  between  the  allied 
brothers  about  the  creftion  of  a  new  bifliopric 
at  Chateaudun,  though  it  occafioned  no  hoftilities, 
gave  frelh  encouragement  to  the  fefentment  and 
hopes  of  the  queen  of  Soiffons.  She  had  loft  all 
confidence  in  Clows,  and  urged  Chilperic  to  dif- 
regard  the  vow  which  his  eldeft  fan  Theodcbert  had 
taken  when  a  prifonerat  Soiffons,  never  again  to 
carry  arms  againft  his  uncle  Sigibert.  Animated 
more  with  martial  zeal  than  integrity,  Theodcbert 
was  eafily  perfuaded,  and  next  lpring  took  the  field 

^d«fsfttl  at  t^lc  kcac*  °^  a  numerous  army.  He  met  ^iis  uncle's 
Thcodcb«rt5  general,  Gondebaud,  near  Poitiers,  and  completely 
defeated  him,  ravaged  Touraine,  and  conquered 
almoft  all  the  country  which  belonged  to  Sigibere 
«n  the  Loire.  Thence  he  marched  into  Gnicnne, 
pillaged  the  country,  ruined  churches  and  every 
building  of  eminence,  and  maflacred  men,  women, 
a.d.573-4*  and  children,  regardlefs  of  cither  rank  or  age.   : 

Nothing  could  be  more  diftrcfliftg  to  a  prince  of 
Sigibert's  humanity,  than  fuch  unprovoked  cruelties 

*  Greg.Tuf.lib.iv.  e.  42.47.    *        : 

excrcifed 
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excrcifed  on  hi?  fubje&s.  He  had  not  hitherto  ^i£'J™f 
employed  any  qf  his  German  troops  in  France  ;  but; 
now  he  judged  it  ^eceflary,  in  order  to  Ghaftife  the 
aggreflbr,,  and  put, an  end  to  fo  deftru&ive  a  war. 
He  ordered  a  very  great  army,  compofed  of  all  the 
nations  under  his  dominion,  to  aflfcmble,  and  march 
direftly  to  .the  banks  of  the  Seine.  . 

Chilperic  was  alarmed.  He  reprefented  to  Gon- 
tran,that  fo  great  an  armament  cqyld  not  be  intended 
againft  him  alone ;  that  their  danger  was  commons 
and  that  it  was  prudent  jnftaptly  to  unite  their  forces 
in  oppofi^n  to  fuch  an  enemy. .  Gontran  was  per-, 
fuaded.  They  took  the  field,  and  firft  endeavojure^  tq 
prevent  Sigibert's  army  from  paffing  the  Seine  ^  he 
then  fent  to  aflurQ  the  king  pf  Buigurvty*  that,,  jf  hq 
perfifted  in  difputing  his  pafifage,  he  would  on  fuc-* 
ceeding,  as  fucceed  he  muft,  pour  all  his  forces  on 
his  dominions.  Gontran  was  intimidated,  apd  wifh- 
drew  his  troops.  The  king  of  Soiffons,  now  de- 
ferted,  was  obliged  to  retreat,,  and  keep  within  his 
intrenchments.  Convinced  that  he  was  in  the  moft  ™jf^j* 
imminent  danger,  he  entreated  peace.  Sigibcrt,  withdrawn, 
afie&ed  with  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  and  with 
the  unavoidable  diforders  and  violence  of  his  Ger- 
man troops,  liftened  to.his  propofals.  Theodebert 
was  recalled,  and  all  the  places  which  he  had  taken 
were  rcftoredV  The  German  troops,  however, 
who  expe£ted  not.  only  thf  plunder  of  Chilperic's 
camp,  but  of  his  kingdom,  were  diiratisfied  with  fo 
early  and  eafy  a  termination  of  the  war,  andbecamc 
mutinous,  Sigibert  advanced  towards  them  on 
horfet?ack,  and  with  a  firmnefs,  and  at  the  fame 
time  a  geatlenefs  peculiar  to  himfelf,  threatened  and  * 
foothed  them,  ,  A  few •  of  the  ringleaders  were 
fei^ed,  and  (toned  to.  death  in  prcfence  of  the  army, 

-f  Greg.  Tur.  lib.  if.  c,  49, 
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i  fiflgiilar  waty  6f 'pimifliing  foldiers.  Order  wa^'re-' 
ft6?ed,  and  thfc  arrtiy  marched  back  to' Germany; 
hoi  nfct  Vithbtif  Tome  devaftation  and  plunder  *°. 

a.d.  575.      "Abotft  a  year  afterwards  ChilpfeHd  renewed  th£ 

wneJS!  ^*^  Hh'ffael&gc  on  that  occafion  to  Gentran  urt-* 
folds  the'Tecretcaufe  of  it  in  his  own  irafcibfc  arid 
vengeful  temper.  •  "  Come,  my  brother/'  (aid  fie/ 
•*  let  us  meet,  and'  having  fettled  all  our  own  Af- 
€e  feteritfefc,  let  Us  unite  in  waging  war  againft'SJgr^ 
v  beVt,  bur  tommon  enemy/*  Gbntran  fecftrts  tfc> 
Mve  rfrmaitftf?  neutral;  but  Chilpertc  entered 
Champagne,  ^nd  carried  defolatioh  all  over  the 
£o»ntry  to  RReims. 

Sigibert  retailed  his  Germans,  and  gave  the  com- 
mand of  thenri!othe  geherals  Godegefile  and  tron- 
tran  Bofon."  Their  campaign  was  attended  witK  rib 
great  difficulty.  Theodebcrtideferted  by  i  great  body 
of  his  troops,- vefftured  notwithstanding*  to  ;fefigag£ 
m  *  pitched  battlfc,  and  was  Found  in  the  field  dead, 
and  covered  with  Wounds,  in  themidft  of  the  flatin. 
Chilperic  wis  deeply  fcffii&ed  at  this  lofe,  and 
-  retreated  with  his  furviVing  family  to  Tburnay,  re- 
volving there  tor lendutd  fc  fiege.  Sigiberr  eafily-  W* 
came  'riiafl!er'-6f -parfe,1  Soiflbns,  afid'almoft  ihi 
Whole  6f  the  country.  He  had  inverted  Tournty,  and 
hearly  deprived  Chilpcric  of  all  hope  of  relief,  when 
kfe  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  art  and  cruelty  of  Frede- 

sigibert       goride11;   She  engaged  two  aflarffihs  to  murdc*  hifir. 

^jaffinatcd.  a  Here/'  faid  fhe,(givtng  them  two  poifoned  ar^ 
rows,) '"  here  :ztt  the  only  means  of  delivering  ytttrt 
'*  kitig  and  country.  In  fuch  a  ftate,  everything 
u  is  to  be  hazarded.  If  you  afe  fuccefsful,  and 
"live,  nor  reward  can  bfe  too  great  for  ytfur  fetvlft  I 
a  If  ydirdfc)  it  is  in  a  greiat  and  good  caufe,,  and 
^:Wt  reward  which  you  merit*  lhalt  be  conferred 

10  Greg.  Tur.  libt  iv.  c  49.  ,. 

11  lbidriibv'f.- 1.  1;  fttdtgiitf,  &p.  57. 
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"  on  your  families/'  They  accordingly  went  to  *^JQ 
Sigibert's  camp,  demanded  an  audience  on  pretence 
of  bufinefs,  and  plunged  their  daggers  in  his  bread* 
One  of  his  attendants  was  alfo  killed,  and  another 
wounded  in  attempting  to  defend  him.  The  aftaflins 
were  torn  to  pieces  by  his  guards. 

In  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  fourteenth 
of  his  reign,  Sigibert  died  in  the  career  of  profperity 
and  glory.  Few  princes  have  been  more  generally 
or  juftly  regretted.  It  was  his  lot,  rather  than  his 
natural  difpofition,  to  be  frequently  engaged  in  war. 
It  was  in  his  power,  more  than  once,  to  have  gra- 
tified his  ambition  with  conqueft ;  but  he  was  mag- 
nanimous as  well  as  valiant,  and  more  ready  to  for-* 
give  than  punifh. 

By  the  death  of  Sigibert  the  face  of  affairs  was  confequent 
totally  changed.  The  fiege  of  Tournay  was  raifed ;  chaws" 
Chilperic  was  relieved  from  danger  and  fear  ;•  and 
all  his  fubje&s  returned  to  their  allegiance.  Qaecrt 
Brunehaut,  who  had  come  to  attend  her  hufbaftd 
and  enjoy  his  profperity,  was  arretted,  and  imprifbned 
with  all  her  children.  Childebert  only  was  fecretly 
carried  off  by  Gondebaud,  a  faithful  general  of  his 
hte  father,  to  JMetz  ;  and  there  ori  Chriftmas  day, 
though  fcarcely  five  years  of  age,  was  proclaimed 
king. 

Frcdegonde  was  highly  gratified  at  the  diftrefs  and 
Captivity  of  her  rival.  Ambition  fucceeded  to  re- 
vcitgc.  The  defire  of  acquiring  all  Auftrafia  and  A- 
qtrrtame  gave  new  vigour  to  the  counfels  and  arxna- 
toents  of  Chilperic.  Two  armies  were  put  in  mo- 
tion} the  one  commanded  by  Ruculenus,  and  thef 
Other  by  MeroV«us,XhilpericVthird  fon.  Rucu- 
lenus died,  -as  Gregory  then  bifhop  of  Tour* 
fcjs,.  and  Pere  Daniel  affirms,  in  confequence 
of  having  attempted  to  violate  the  fanftuary  of 
St.  Martins  and  Merovaeus,  inftead  of  a&ing.  with 
--•..-.■.  T  the 
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£JMt£-  the  energy  expe&ed  againfl:   the  family  of  Sigi- 
i^v^T  bcrt*  married  Brunehaut  his  dowager  queen.     He 
b*^*      ^  ^ecn  ^cr  *mP"fonc(i  **  Pa"s *   ^cr  diftrefe  ex- 
1      8llt'  cited  his  companion,  and  her  youth  and  beauty  cap- 
tivated his  heart,    Senfible  of  the  advantages  which 
her  family,  in  their  ad  verfity,  might  derive  from  fuch 
a  conncQ  ion,  (he  yielded  to  his  felicitations,  and  was 
accordingly  married  to  the  flep-fon  of  her  rival. 

Chilperic  was  not  merely  filled  with  furprifc  and 
indignation,  but  was  apprehenfive  that  fuch  a  ftep 
muft  have  been  taken  by  the  advice  of  fome 
powerful  partifans,  and  in  the  hopes  of  fecuring  by 
thefe  means  the  kingdom  of  Auftrafia.  He  fct  off 
inftantly  for  Rouen,  where  his  arrival  fcarcely  gave 
the  new  married  couple  time  to  take  refuge  in  the 
:  <   church  of  St,  Martin.     Even  the  unprincipled  and 

violent  Chilperic  venerated  this  fan&uary,  and  ven- 
tured not  to  violate  its  privileges.  His  fuperftition, 
ftronger  probably  than  his  natural  affe&ion,  re- 
ftrained  his  wrath.  After  attempting  feveral  cxpe^ 
clients  in  vain  tp  entice  them  from  their  fan&uary, 
he  at  laft  fwore  folemnjy,  that  he  would  not  only  do 
them  no  injury  if  ?hey  would  truft  themfclves  to  his 
prote&ion,  but  that  If  the  .marriage  were  otherwife 
legal  l\  and  it  was  found  not  to  be  contrary  to  the 
ecclefiaftical  canons  for  a  nephew  to  marry  an 
uncle's  widow,  he  himftlf  fhould  confirm  it.  On 
this  they  ventured  forth,  and  were  gracioufly  re~ 
ceived.  The  king  embraced  them,  and  ate  and 
drank  with  them ;  but  a  few  days  after,  on  fcjting 
out  for  Soiflbns  he  commanded  Mcrovseus,  now 
incapable  of  refitting  him,  to  follow  him  to  Soif- 
fons,  and  difmified  Brunehaut  to  her  fon's.  court 
at  Metz. 

,x  The  Bifoopof  Rouen,  Pretextatus,  who  married  them1,  was 
next  year,  through  the  influence  of  Fredegonde,  depofed  and 
bani(hed.— -Greg.  Tun  lib.  xv»  c.  18. 

Brun^ 
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Bruhehaut  having  recovered  htr  liberty,  was  *^-  sts. 
Animated  by.  ambition  and  refentment.  She  hoped, 
-iir  her  turn,  to  acquire  the  reins  of  government, 
and  be  aWefoon  to  humble  her  rival,  a^d  op- 
tpreffbr.  ^  Finding  her  fon.  forrounded  with  coun- 
fclJoirs,  JRahcHiri,  Rofon,  -Urfion,  &c.  who-  difre«- 
gardcdjiicr  advice  and  refitted  her  influence,  (he 
had  the  addrefs  to  roufothem  againft  Chilperic, 
arid  :had  nearly  gratified  her- refentment  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Frcdegond*.  . 

.  :  TheJdng  of  Burgundy, 'intei;eft>nghiii|felf  in  the 
affarrscof >  bis  >  nephew  the £oung  king.of,  Auftrafia, 
refolvcd  to  fupport  him  againft  the  ambition  of  his 
uncle,  the  kirig  of^SdiflToiw.  J&af&fted4iiroiarai£- 
ia&Mosrinjr . fi*.  the,  defence  of.  bis  kingdom,  and 
.plarediktjqderthe  coenmandof  Mvirarfiol.  Mesrovee 
,andDidiciicofnimEndcdChilptric!s armyJ  They weiie 
^defcated^va;nd  ftwenfy-fivc;  thoufindiof  their  men 
.WemifctilcxL  XhUperit:,  Ana  rage,; afartbed  the  loft  tr^jru 
:ofirth6itettlecto-llylcrovce,  ordered,  his.  hair  to, be  ZX'cZlt 
crppfc^widjhimfelf-toibe  confined  in  a  monaft cry-,  aned, 
4o  Acnopi/thc :  hair; : was  jthe  loweft  degradation  of  a 
prince,:  and  thq.  qieahs  ,of, rendering Jiim  forever 
incapafcle  of  afcehttingth*  throne^,;;  tr.- 
-•»  Thisctreatmcntiofvthe  heij:  rap  parent,  in  confer 
quence  of  fufpicioh  only,  chagHncd  hrai  extremely, 
and  by  fympathy  engaged  all  thofein  his  favour 
^who.were  di&fSe&dd  to  > his  father's  government 
General  Bofon  in  particular,  having  fallen  under  the 
king's.difpkafune,  Jiad  for  fame,  time  paft  been  obr 
lfg£d  tOi  flidlterihipifelf  in  thexhurch  of  St.  Martiq. 
Judging  ibis  a  favourable  opportunity  to  forma 
ponHn»fal{fa£kion,ans4fgratifyhis  refentment,  he  in- 
ciocd  the  prince  to  lea ve;his  monaftcry,  and  join  him 
in  his  fan&uary  at  Tours.  Merovee  earner  and  efcapesj 
arriving  juft  as  the  bffliop  Gregory  the  hiftorian 
was  performing  high  mafs,  he  prevailed  on  him  to 

o  grant 
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.£^*2/  grant  him  the  communion  bread.  Complying  toith 
ihis  requcft,  and  yet  afterwards,  refbfing  the  king's 
order  to  expel  the  prince  from  his  afytum  in.'  the 
<:hurch,  had  nearly  coft  him  his  benefice;  and  all 

a.  d.  577.  -that  was  valuable  t6  him  in  life.  Gregory  waa 
extremely  fuperftitious> -entertained  the  ihighefir  noc- 
tions  of  church  privileges,  and  would  by>A6  nteaos 
expel  forcibly  any  refugee.  <         *   r  *%  ;>    - 

Meantime  the  prince  and  the  king  both  iarheftly 
fupplicatcd  the  faint,  each  in*hls  ownfevofcr;'  the 
one  for  prbte&iort,  and-  the  other. for:  ie*cluGon. 
,Chilperfc,lprowlihg  about,  devifedc ver y  ekped^pit, 
^and  waochied  every  opportunity  for.|feizii>ghispffc|ri 
yet  dared  nfofo'Vioftte  the  Hghte  of  theJaiiit.  One 
ifarther  dxpecfierit  remained^  *>y  which  toe^iopedib 
3do  it  l^th  Sti  Marjin's  content  and  approbation* 
•He  wrdtfe  him  ia;  letter,  and  feat  it  byiheidttbcw, 
.10  be* 'kid  dnd'left  on  thc^^r^  iW<^tfftwig»lffavi  4o 
dragBofon,  Merovee's-^ompiibejfroaitHfcdioreh* 
He  ordered  a  fhcet  of  ctaro  Jpiper  fcrteddkboti  die 
-altar  at  the  firnte  time*  tsh  <whfch-he«  jiaraye^and 
hoped  that  thedeceafed  faftft  w^MwHteianjaafact. 
After  three  days  however,  ithe  papdr  toas  brongfc 
back  to  him  clean  as  he  i^d  4eflt.it*-  He  ;#assdi£- 
appointed ,/bo  t  attempted  tutt  violence :  he  *xi\f  Prc~ 
vailed  in  detaching  ftafon. from  fMerqvcevieft-thcfk' 
united  influence  ihould  icoirfpirrr  fuceefefully  a^ainft 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom^  He -made  the  foosfcer 
ifrear,  that  he  would  not,  withoutnhfe  permiffkw*, 
4eave  the  church  of  Tours ;  arid  FrtcWgfcndc.ereft 
.perii&ded  Bofon  to  expofe  die  prince  hi&  friend  to 
2  ffaffi nation..  JThe  plan  which  was  proppfed  arid 
•attempted,  however,  did  not  fiieceed  \  ttnlH  Mcrov^ 
facta  after  made  his  efcapc  into' the  >  ktngjd<fan*.of 
•■■•"■  Auftrafm~*V  .   j„     -..-. 

,s  Grcg%  Tw.  lib.  v,  c,  14,  Fredegarr., *,  78. .. 

'    "  -  Brunc- 
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Brunehaut*  infontacd  of  his  arrival,  **s  greatly  ^^-w 
agitated.  She  fincerdy  loved  him ;  but  could 
motd  hitn  no  protection,  as  >  (he  *aa  allowed 
ho  fliane  in  the  admiaiftratioiY  of  the  kingdom. 
Her  forts  minifters  judged,  it 'dangerous  to  the 
p\AMt  peace  and  -fafety,  even  to  permit  his  rc- 
fidtnee  within  liheir  territories. 

Hunted  from  one  place  to  another,  he  came  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rheims.  The  citizens  of 
Tcrouetme,  zealous  ht  the  fervice  of  Fredegonde* 
watted  on  him  with  the  keys  of  their  city,  and  an  offer 
of  rifking  their  lives  to  ferfre  and  protect  him.  He 
accepted  the  offer;  and. Indulged  the  hope  with  which 
they  fitaejrd  him>  that  there  were  other  places 
tquaHy  diDTatisficd  with  his  .father's  government, 
which  would  be  ready  to  follow  their  example,  and 
declare  for  him.  An  offer  fo  unexpected  filled  the 
tinfufpicnius  prince 'wikh/jbyi  and  he  immediately  fee 
tpff.&r  Tetoaerinc.;  Jbut  a$  he  hiked  on  theyoad  with 
his  few  remaining  attendants*  to  his  affctmfcment  he 
teas  hofttldy  furrouhded  ty  the  very  people  who 
had  fo  cordiallyi  invited  Him  to  er^oy  thrif.hofpi* 
Ultty  and  protc&ionl  Cbilperic  having  pcen  in- 
formed of  the  circumftancc,  haftened .  to  the  fpet> 
anxioUsJeft  the  royal  fugitive  JhoUld  again  efc*pe$ 
and  fcems  to  have  fejt  a  fecrct  (atisfadion  on  find* 
teg  *hat  tie  had  already:  bctfn  put  to  death.  This  jj*&«* 
event  aUbrdcd  real  joy  to  Fredegonde,  as  it  ad-  * 
▼anted  het  chiklreri  one  ftep  nearer  to  the  throne.16. 
:  The  prince  Qovis  aowionty  remained  to  prevent 
the  full  {gratification  of,  her  ambition  j  (he  endea- 
voured^ therefore,  by  ail. means  to  remove  him. 
She  attempted,  without  fut&eis,  to  engage  him  in  Plots  of 
aconfpiracy;  but  on  trial  he  was  found  loyal  and  f^00* 
dutiful.     She  next  endeavoured  to  engage  Pro*  cio»f« 

?*  Greg.  Tur.  lib.  v.c.13* 

c  a  vidence 
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a  d*  §n.  vider^tfilfelp  to  effe<a;hb  death.     When  an  cpidc- 
w~v-w  mical  dtfeafe  raged  at  Brenne,  and  carried  off-three 
of  her  own  children,  (he.  fent  fordo  vis  t*thatpiace> 
hoping  that  the  farroe  maladyiibeingcotnirainicated 
to  him  By  infe&ion,  might  prove  fetal;  baththis  alio 
failed.     Encouraging  every  report  prejudicial  to 
him,  fhe  now  feigned  to  believe  that  the  death  of 
her    three  children   was  owing  to   poilon  admi- 
niftered  fay  his  direction.     She  fcemed  frantic  with 
*age,  feized  his  fuppbfed  accomplices,., pot  them 
to  the  torture ;  and  having  extorted  .a  confeffion 
fuitable  to  her  purpofe,  (be  pi*femed  it  to  *he  Jang; 
AtaD°h8o    cldVis  was  infontly  arretted,1  and  hurrie*  firoin.thc 
*  5  °"  royal  prefence  to  the  Chateab  de  Noifyj  ^sHere  he 
and  to  his      Was  affaffinated.     His.  mother  GaHwiridaf,  na.;way 
*othcu       involved  with  him  J  hartafefs,  s*nd  at  a  gWatdiftancc, 
'guilty  only  rif  havkfg  been^pTectegoncle's  pcedeceffdr 
and  ftill  futviving  a*-  ayriyai^'was  atfo  accufed  of 
bding    his    accomplice!  tn  :»pbifoiun^."tha  young 
princes,  and  put  to  dtath*r.        »  i  .  i  -■  '   * 

The  fattjilyof  ChilpeHt  being  thus '«diiced,kd 
Childebeitti  the ;  yoongiRirig  of  Aufttafia^^to  expe& 
thkt'he:migH&*)fte  day  fbc£eednhis  uncle, f.*and  ren- 
Mun policy  dtfred  it  expedient  to  fecure  his  favour*.    His  other 
Lrrsmi!"    uncleVtbe  kiag  of  Burgundy,  had  aiready/heknow- 
niftcrs.        ledged  and  folemhly  avowed  iiim -his  heir.and  (bo* 
-z"     :  cefibr.  •  lfftChilpe'rjofujn?iYed  him  however,,  it  was 
probable,  fronvhis-tempe* andufualcondu&,thathe 
would  difputc  theibeceffibtr  with  his  riephew.    The 
profpeft,  though  dift^oDonvboth  fides,  defqrved  at- 
tention^ -Ghildebert,  or  rather,  his  minifters,  for  he 
was  nor  yet  fully  eight  years  of  agr,  were  fqlicitous 
t6  difcove*  Chilperi&Vdifpofitions,- and  the  more 
efpetially  as  he  was  fabjedbto;  th«  influence  of  an 
•*-  artful  and  ente'iprifing<waomaow 

n  Gteg.  Tur.  lib.  y.  c.  40. 

-  ->  Childc- 
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Childcbert  pretended  diflatisfa&ion  with  the  king  A-D'  5*o» 
of  Burgundy,  complained  by  his  ambafladors  that 
he  had  forced  from  him  that  part  of  the  city  of 
Marfeilles  which  had  fallen  by  Caribert's  death  to 
the  kingdom  of  Auftrafia ;  that  he  thought  it  rea- 
fonable  to  reclaim  it,  and  even  to  make  reprifals  if 
it  were  not  peaceably  reftored,  and  rcquefted  Chil- 
peric's  friendfhip  and  afliftance;  to  which  he  agreed. 
But  when  the  fame  ambafladors  claimed  from  him 
the  city  of  Poitiers,  which  rightfully  belonged  to 
their  mailer,  he  waved  the  demand,  by  telling  them, 
cc  That  he  regarded  their  young  fovcreign  as  his 
"  fon  and  heir,  and  that  it  was  unneceflary  for  him 
"  to  trouble  himfelf  about  this  fmall  matter  now, 
<c  fince  the  whole  jf  his  dominions  muft  in  the 
"  courfe  of  nature,  foon  defcend  to  him." — This 
explanation  was  fatisfa&ory.  They  infifted  no  fur- 
ther on  Poitiers,  but  figned  the  treaty  againft  the 
king  of  Burgundy,  and  departed. 

This  plfcul  policy  and  ungenerous  partiality  were 
foon  after  duly  chaftifed.  Fredegonde  became  preg- 
nant, and  bare  a  fon.  In  the  uncommon  and  ge- 
neral joy  which  this  occafioned,  it  was  refolvcd  to 
have  the  royal  infant  baptized  at  Paris.  In  the 
divifiofi  of  Caribert's  dominions  Paris  was  declared 
neutral,  and  it  was  folemnly  decreed,  that  none  of  Ch]*P™f' 
the  three  furviving  brothers  fhould  enter  it  wichout  we  *' 
confent  of  the  other  two,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  m 

high  difpleafure  of  the  three  famous  faints  Polieude, 
Martin,  and  Hilaire.  The  caprice  and  ambition  of 
Fredegonde  infilled  on  having  her  infant  fen  bap- 
tized there.  Chilperic  feems  to  have  been  in-  a.  d.  5s*. 
capable  of  denying  her  any  requeft,  however  un^ 
rcafonable.  In  the  prefcnt  cafe,  he  was  lefs  afraid 
of  the  difpleafure  of  his  brother  and  nephew,  than 
of  the  vengeance  of  thefe  invoked  tutelary  faints. 
He  deviled  therefore  the  following,  expedient,,  and 

g  3  crufted 
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£J]|^5^  trufted  in  its  efficacy.  Believing  that  the  relics 
rcprefented  the  faints  themfclves,  he  ordered  thofe 
of  many  other  faints  to  be  carried  in  folemn  pro- 
ceffion  before  him  into  Paris,  imagining  them  fo 
many  antidotes  againft  the  vengeance  of  thojfc  three 

fUtiJ!?""  faints  whom  he  r/as  likely  to  offend  j  or  that  he 
fhould,  by  thus  acquiring  fo  many  more  fpiritual 
allies  than  he  loft,  fuflfciently  counteract  the  wrath 
of  thofe  other  ghoftly  foes. 

The  partition  treaty  of  Paris  thus  violated,  pro- 
'  voiced  a  general  war.     Several  battles  were  fought, 
and  many  thoufands  killed,  but  no  political  change 
of  any  importance  enfued. 

Soon  after  the  peace,  Chilpcric's  fon  Thierri, 
then  about  two  years  old,  died  j  and  not  long  after, 

abated*  he  himfelf  was  aflaflinated.  Haying  returned  in  the 
twilight  from  hunting,  as  he  alighted  from  his  horfe 
fbme  perfon  unperceived  (tabbed  him  twice  in  the 
breaft  and  belly*  His  own  conduft  was  fuch  as 
might  have  created  him  enemies  capBle  of  per- 
petrating the  deed  M,  but  an  hiftorian  of  thofe  times 
hefitates  not  to  afcribe  his  death  to  Fredegonde,  in 

a.d.  584.  confequence  of  his  difcovery  of  her  familiarity  with 
his  minifter  Landri  "•• 

Devoted  to  his  bodily  appetites,  governed  by 
ambition  and  "by  Fredegonde,  rcgardlefs  of  hu- 
manity, he  died  unlajnentcd  by  the  world.     His 

•  lifelefs  corpfe   was  deferted.      Melulf   bilhop   of 

Senlis  alone  had  compaffion  enough  to  give  it  a 
decent  burial.  He  is  called  the  Nero  and  Herod 
of  France,  and  like  the  latter  efpecially,  the  butcher 
of  his  own  family  *°.  His  impiety  was  extremely 
offenfivei    yet  his  fuperftition,  and  the   anxieties 

,f  Greg.  Tur.  lib.  vi.  C.  46. 

■»  Gefta  Rcgum  Franc,  c.  35.  Frcdcgarius  imputes  his  death 
{0  Branehaut. 
*•  G«£.  Tar,  %  ?it  *  46. 
-  •  which 
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which  it  excited,  were  mean  and  ridiculous.   Taxes  ££j£* 
in  kind  were  becoming  cuftomary.      He   levied 
a  cafk  of  wine  (amphora)  for  every  acre  of  vine- 
yard, which  was  thought  exceffive,  and  the  fame 
rate  for  every  (lave  and  free  man.     He  was  fond  of 
difputation  with  fome  of  the  bifhops,  as  Gregory  of 
Tours,  concerning  the  Trinity ;  and  ambitious  of 
being  an  author,  he  compofed  fome  volumes ;  but 
even  Gregory  of  Tours  laughs  at  his  verfc#     He . 
[       attempted  to  add  the  four  double  Greek  letters  to 
I       the  Gallic  alphabet. 
I  Frcdegonde  was  now  dependent  and  helplefs,  Fiedegonde 

Her  avarice  and  ambition,  her  violence  and  crucl- 
j  tics,  though  exercifed  chiefly  by  means  of  the  late 
}  king,  were  (ufficiently. known  and  detcftcd.  Chtl- 
\  debert  confidcrcd  her  as  the  murderer  of  his  father ;  . 
|  and  Brunehaut,  of  her  hufband  and  fitter.  Her  temper 
;  and  character  were  known  to  Gontran  alfo,  and  (ho 
I  Jiad  no  reafon  to  hope  for  his  favour ;  but  he  was 
I  generous  and  friendly,  patient  and  forgetful  of  in* 
juries,  and  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  doing  good 
and  being  ufeful.  She  no  fooncr  therefore  refolved 
to  commit  herfelf  and  her  infant  Ton  tp  his  protec- 
tion, than  (he  found  his  counfel»_ii&treafure,  and 
his  army,  at  her  fervice. 

He  had  juft  arrived,  and  entered  Paris  as  her 
friend,  when  the  king  of  Auftrafia  alfo  appeared, 
and  demanded  admittance'  as  her  enemy.  Childe- 
bert  reprefented  in  vain,  th&t  he  claimed  as  the  heir 
of  Sigibert  a  third  part  of  that  city ;  and  in  vain  he 
be  fought  his  uncle  to  abandon  a  woman  who  was 
fo  notorioufly  unworthy  of  his  regard,  and  Without  isproteae* 
a  doubt  the  murderer  of  fome  of  their  nearelt  and 
beft  delations.  Gontran  fimply  replied,  that  as  both 
his  brothers,  with  whom  the  treaty  of  partition  was 
made,  were  now  dead,  he  claimed  the  fole  poffeflion 
of  the  city  of  Paris  j  and  as  to  Frcdcgonde's  cha- 

g  4  rafter, 
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Soak  I. 


A.  D.  585, 
Gonde- 
baud** re- 
bellion. 


rafter,  fome  other  opportunity  might  offer  for  ex* 
amining  the  truth  of  the  accufations  a«ainft  her;  and 
that  he  was  determined  at  prefent  to  fupport  and 
byGontran.  defend  the  helplefs  widow  andher  infant  fon*\ 

S^ch  zeal  and  firmnefs  at  this,  crifis  effe&ually 
ftemmed  the  tide  of  oppofition  againft  Fredegonde, 
and  (ecured  the  favour  of  her  own  fubjefts.  Some 
of  the  muft  eminent  lords,  and  deputies  from  all 
the  towns  of  the  kingdom,  attended  her  court,  and 
fworc  allegiance  to  the  young  prince.  The  grie- 
vances of  the  people  were  redrefled,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  was  reduced  to  fuch  order  and  peace  by 
the  advice  and  good  offices  of  Gontran,  that  all  ranks 
looked  up  to  him  with  efteem  and  veneration. 

His  attention  was  foon  occupied  with  a  different 
object.  Gondebaud,  believed  by  fome  to  be  the 
fon  of  the  late  Glotaire,  and  by  others  to  be  an  im- 
poftor,  had  been  perfecuted  and  baniihed  from 
France,  and  had  gone  to  refide  at  Conftantinoplc. 
The  three  famous  generals,  Mummol  of  Burgundy, 
Bofon  of  Auftrafia,  and  Didier  of  Soiffons,  dif- 
gufted  and  offended  at  the  condudl  of  their  refpec- 
tive  courts,  the  weaknefs  of  Childebert,  the  foftnefs 
.and  fimplicity  of  Gontran,  and  the  wickednefs  of 
Fredegonde,  confpired  together  to  form  a  new 
Sovereignty,  and  make  Gondebaud's  claim  on 
his  father's  dominions  the  oftenfible  reafon  of  their 
combination  and  war.  They  wci;e  likely  to  have 
Succeeded  too,  had  they,  been  fteady  and  faithful. 

Gondebaud,  dazzled  with  the  profpedl  of  a  crown, 
readily  accepted  their- invitation,  coilc&ed  a  con- 
fiderable  treafure  at  Conftantinople*  landed  at  Mar- 
seilles, where  he  lodged  it,  and  advancing  with  Mum- 
mol into  the  country  at  the  head  of  fome  partizans, 
was  proclaimed  king. 


ai  Greg.  Tur.  lib.  vii.  c.  z— /. 
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Meantime  Bofon,  tempted  by  the  treafure  left  at  A'3 J*5; 
Marfeilles,  feized  the  bilhop  with  whom  it  was  en- 
trufted  as  a  confpirator,  and  divided  the  fpoil  with 
his  accomplice  the  governor  of  the  city.  Reftlefs 
m  the  poffeffion  of  his  bafely  acquired  wealth,  Bofon 
could  neither  meet  fairly  his  fellow-infurgents,  nor 
remain  any  time  at  the  court  of  Auftrafia,  then  at 
Auverghc.  In  pafling  through  Burgundy,  he  was 
apprehended  by  Gontran,  who,  more  defirous  of 
getting  hold  of  Mummol,  lately  his  own  general, 
and  perceiving  that  Bofon  was  capable  of  Any 
treachery,  offered  him  his  liberty  if  he  would  en- 
gage to  deliver  that  general  into  his  hands.  To  this 
Bofon  agreed,  and  left  his  fon  as  the  pledge  of  his  fi- 
delity. He  endeavoured  accordingly  toenfnare  Mum- 
mol by  the  femblance  of  friendfhip,  and  afterwards 
to  apprehend  him  by  force,  but  did  not  fuccccd. 
f  The  king  of  Auftrafia  was  now  engaged  in  the 
conf piracy.  He  hated  Fredegonde,  and  fufpeftcd 
her  child  not  to  be  the  fon  of  Chilperic.  He  was 
highly  diffatisfied  with  his  uncle  for  having  ex- 
cluded him  from  Paris,  and  for  fo  warmly  counte- 
nancing and  prote&ing  her.  He  thought  this  there- 
fore a  good  opportunity  for  cmbarraffing  the  affairs 
of  both  their  kingdoms. 

In  confequence  of  the  lofs  of  his  treafure,  and 
the  treachery  of  one  of  his  principal  officers,  Gon- 
debaud  had  retired  to  an  ifland  near  Marfeilles,  to 
wait  the  iffue,  trufting  that  more  favourable  cir- 
cumftances  might  revive  his  hopes,  and  retrieve  his 
affairs* 

The  king  of  Auftrafia  declared  for  him,  and 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  army  which  Mummol 
commanded.  Several  cities  beyond  the  Loire  now 
readily  received  him  as  the  fon  of  (plotaire,  and  as 
the  rightful  heir  of  Chilperic  and  Gontran". 

**  Greg.  Tur.  lib,  xxvii.  c.  7—27. 
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£^£j      Hi*  fucccfs  made  him  hope  that  the  king  of  Bur- 
gundy would  alfo  acknowledge  him  y  but  his  de- 
puties were  apprehended,  and  being  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, difcovercd  among  other  things  the  encouv 
ragement  and  affiftance  which  his  party  had  rc-» 
eeived  from  the  court  of  Auftrafia. 
centran't        Gontran's  temper  and  conduct:  in  this  difcovery 
»dgwi      command  our  admiration.     He  fent  for  Childcr 
counifi       bcrt  his  nephew,  then  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
confronted  him  with  thefe  deputies,  and  inftead  of 
refenring  his  undutiful  conduit,  excufed  his  youth- 
ful indifcretion  ;  imputed  the  blame,  where  it  was 
juftly  due,  to  his  minifters,  and  ftudied  to  bias  his 
mind  by  a  treatment  very  different  from  what  he 
might  have  expe&ed.     He 'introduced  him  again 
to  his  court  and  army  as  his  heir,  folemnifed  his 
acknowledgment  of  him  by  putting  his  fceptrc 
formally  and  publicly  into  his  hand ;  and,  as  a  far-  # 
ther  proof  or  his  fincerity,  ceded  to  him  all  the 
places  now  under  the  crown  of  Burgundy .  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  Sigibert  his  father.    "  is 
*f  it  your  duty  then,"  added  he,  *'  or  your  tin- 
u  tereft,  either  to  oppofc  me  yourfelf,  as  you  have 
"  done  repeatedly,  or  to  encourage  my  enemies 
<f  to    confpire  againft  my  government?     Their 
M  aim  is  not  to  ruin  me  obly,  but  you  alfo.    Your 
€t  counfellors,  the  biftiop  of  Rheims,  or  even  your 
"  mother  herfclf,  ought  not  to  be  truftcd  by  you.  K 
t€  Their  ambition  is  prejudicial  to  your  incercft. 
"  By  occafioning  a  diftra&ion  in  the  public  affairs 
<c  of  your  kingdom,  they  hope  to  acquire  more  in* 
11  fluence  and  weight  in  the  adminiftration  of  .go- 
u  vernment,  and  finally  to  render  you  a  nominal 
u  king.     Wherefore,"  he  concluded,  "  beware  of 
IC  their  counfels,  and  withdraw  yourfelf  from  Gon- 
«  debaud." 

The 
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The  reconciliation  of  the  uncle  and  nephew  quite  A- p  ***; 
difconcerted  the  pretender  and  his  affociatcs.  They  " 
could  no.  longer  depend  on  the  intrigues  of  the  Au* 
ftrafian  court,  nor  expeft  any  farther  aid  from  that 
quarter.  Their  troops  defeated  them ;  Didier 
threw  himfelf  on  the  mercy  of  the  king  of  Bur* 
gundy;  and  Mummol,  by  betraying  Gondebaud, 
obtained  his  own  pardon* 

He  pretended  that,  as  Gondebaud  had  often  GonJebu* 
Wifhed  for  an  interview  with  the  king  of  Bur-  *****•*» 
gundy,  he  might  now  be  gratified ;  that  that  ho- 
nourable and  generous  prince  was  defirous  of  treat- 
ing with  him  perfonally ;  and  that  it  was  the  more 
advisable  to  embrace  this  favourable  opportunity 
of  negotiation,  as  they  were  unable  to  maintain  the 
war  much  longer,  and  ought  not  to  hazard  their 
perfonal  fafety  by  an  obftinate  perfcverancc. 
-  Gondebaud  was  furprifed,  andfufpedted  treachery. 
But  what  could  he  do  ?  He  was  entirely  in  the 
power  of  his  officers.  He  remonftratcd :  with  the 
moft  fblemn  oaths  they  aflured  him  of  fafety.  It 
was  vain  to  refift.  He  accompanied  them  to  the 
gate  of  the  city  Comminges,  and  as  they  defcended 
the  declivity  on  the  outfide,  the  Count  Berry  rude- 
ly pufhed  him  over,  and  (truck  him  with  his  fpcar. 
His  coat  of  mail  defended  him,  and  recovering  and  killed. 
himfelf,  he  attempted  to  run  back  to  the  city,  when 
Bpfon  threw  a  ',  large  done  againft  his  head  and 
killed  him.  The  foldiers  infultcd  his  very  corpfe,  tore 
of?  his  hair,  thqmark  of  his  royalty,  and  fattening 
ropes  to  his  feet,  barbaroufty  dragged  him  through 
the  camp.  The  city  was  laid  in  ruins  j  Mummol  Mummol 
invited  to  an  entertainment  was  affaflinatcd  j  and 
tranquillity  again  univerfally  eftablilhed  *J. 

*s  Orfg.  Tttr.  Ubkvii.  c;*S— 39.       , 

Notwith- 
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Fredegonde 
icftrittcd. 


Her  child's 
legitimacy 
CjUtftioocd  5 


Notwithftanding  the  countenance  which  Gontran 
was  dtfpofed  to  give  Fredegonde  as  regent  of  the 
kingdom  of  Soiflbns,  he  judged  it  proper  to  limit 
her  authority:  he  required  her  therefore  to  a&  by 
the  advice  of  the  firft  lords  of  the  kingdom,  to  leave 
Paris,  and  refide  at  Vadreuil. 

Her  fpirit  did  not  eafily  brook  fuch  reftraints. 
She  attempted  to  fliake  off  the  yoke  which  galled 
her ;  but  finding  it  hazardous,  fhe  changed  her  pur- 
pofc,  and  tried  rather  to  foften  the  king,  and  fecure 
his  favour  by  attention  and  refpeft.  She  invited 
him  to  (land  godfather  to  her  fon  Clotaire,  who  was 
born  only  four  months  before  her  hufband  Chib- 
peric's  death.  She  fecms  however,  to  have  been 
diftruftful  of  him,  left  he  fhould  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  removing  the  child  from  her  care  and 
tuition ;  for  fhe  repeatedly  delayed  the  ceremony, 
and  at  laft  fo  fretted  him  that  he  entertained  ferious 
fufpicions  that  the  child  was  not  his  brother's,  and 
that  this  was  her  reafon  for  withholding  it  from  his 
fight,  left  he  ftiould  recognife  its  real  father.  He 
therefore  folemnly  declared,  that  he  would  no  longer 
acknowledge  him  as  his  nephew,  or  as  the  heir  of 
Chilperic,  unlefs  the  fad  were  fubftantiated  by  fatis- 
faftory  evidence. 

This  declaration  gave  Fredegonde  the  greateft 
uncafinefs.  Her  chara&er,  her  authority,  her  fon's 
legitimacy  and  title  to  the  crown,  all  now  were  que- 
flioned  by  one  who  was  able  to  realife  his  declara- 
tion. From  this  ftate,  the  moft  dangerous  to  her 
natural  and  fondeft  hope,  it  became  neceffary  to  find 
immediate  relief. 

The  cuftomary  and  legal  mode  of  removing  fuch 
a  doubt,  was  the  folemn  teftimony  of  credible  wit-» 
neffes.  The  evidence  however  was  not  weighed, 
but  depended  on  numbers,  and  the  crowd  of  wit- 

nefles 
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nefles  requisite  was  iifually  proportioned  to  the  im*  A-_g'J** 

porrance  of  the  fubjeft,  of  rank  of  the  pcrfon.   The  j8  ^n  *"* 
pre  lent  was  the  moft  important  queftion?  that  could  «•*■<• 
be  agitated,  and  refpefted  the  very  higheft  rank 
and  fource  of  dignity.    Fredegonde  produced  three 
ttfhopsj  and  three  hundred  other  reputable  perfons 
who  had  accefs  to  ^bferve  her  conduft,  and  were 
fappofed  able  to  attcft  her  fidelity  and  innocence. 
By  their  tefthnony  the  legitimaqy  of  her  child  was 
provedr  and  the  king  of  Burgundy  declared  himfclf  . 
farisfied*4. 

Fredegonde  refented  the  fufpicion  of Gontranyand  H«r  refcat- 
the  trouble  which  ithadgi  ven  her:  ftie  Was  believed  rocatt 
to  have  repeatedly  hired  aflaffins  to  till  him  *V  and 
ho  doubt  fcems  to  have  been;  entertained  that  Pre- 
textatus  the.  biihopof  Rouen,  who  had  been  patron2- 
ifediy  him,  was  affaflinated  by  her  order.  She  had 
never  forgiven  thatbifhop  for  marly ing  and  coun- 
tenancing Merdvee  and  BrunehautjJiorttoe  manpefr 
in  which  he  had  more  lately  demanded' the  jufticb 
of  being  replaced  in  his  bi/hopric  by  the.  kihg  of 
Burgundy.  He  was  (tabbed  in  the  choir  ofahw 
own  chardr  on  <a  fabbath-day,  during  the:cxcr- 
pife  of  his  holyx>f£ce.  - :  i  >  :  ; .  > 

Juftly  fhocked  it  fuch  a  crime,  Gontran-Tent 
three  bifhops  to  ifcarcain  tire  fifit  and  the  cicctfm- 
dances  attending  it,  and  td  demand  that,  the  cri^ 
rainal  ihould  be  delivered  upto  juftice.  Frede* 
gonde  r  however  ventured  m>  oppiofe  him.  She  .. 
reprefenoccHo  the  fords  \of  her  Ton's  council,  that 
the  king  :rof  Burgundy  had  become  extremely 
officious  i;  .that  he  had  no  right  fjrely  to  inter* 
meddle,  with  their  adminiftration,  far  lefs  to  make 
fo  peremptory  a  demand  j  that  if  a  crime  were 
committed,  they,  as  the  council  of  the  young  prince 

**  Grey.  Tur.  lib.  viii.'  c.  9.  *s  Ibid,  c.  44. 

her' 
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£j^j£b  ^er  f°*>  we*"e  tfic  only  legal  and  proper  judges ;  and 
therefore,  that  they  ought  with  fpirit  to  rcje&  any 
impertinent  ftretch  of  foreign  authority. 

RefpecEt  and  veneration  for  his  chara&er  and  iii* 
tentions,  had  given  the  kihg  of  Burgundy  touch  in* 
fluence  in  the  council  and  governtneftt*  and  ovef 
the  fubjedts  generally  of  his  late  brother,  which, 
however  agreeable  and  ufctful.  at  firft,  became  of* 
fenfivci  to  thofe  in  power.  The  queen's  addrefs  oft 
this  occafion  excited  and  confirmed  their  pre* 
judices  againft  him. 

The  lords  of  council  entered  readily  into  her 
views.  "  We  admit,"  faid  they  to  the  deputies 
of  Burgundy,  fl  that  the  crime  is  committed,  and 
^  is  horrible :  that  it  ought  to  be  inquired  into,  and 
"  that  the  criminal*  whatever  be  his  rank,  ought 
"  to  be  fuitably  pumftied :  but  we  are  competent 
<c  to  judge  of  thefc  things^  and  need  not  the  inter- 
•*  position  of  a  foreign  tribunal."  The  farther 
thieat?  of  the  Burgundian  envoys  were  difregarded* 
and  the  fubfequent  feeble  attempts  to  execute  them 
were*  vain*  The  queen  regent  completed  htt 
triumph,  and  reftored  Melantius  to  thebifhopric 
of  Rouen,  which  he  had  formerly  enjoyea.  during 
the  banilhtnent  of  Pnetextatus**.  / 

A  deep  plot  which  flic  had  laid  againft  the  lives 
both  of  Gontran  and  Childebert  wa&. happily  difco-* 
vercd,:  and  its  execution  prevented,  bf  the  death  of 
A.  d.  590.  theprincipalccmfpimors*5.  She  next  induced  Wan*C* 
count  of  Britanny,  to  invade  the  territories  of  the  king 
of  Burgundy  ;  and  prevailed  on  one  of  the  generals 
whom  the  king  fent  againft  the  invaders,  to  defer! 
and  betray  the  other,  while  the  count,  profiting  there* 
by,  cut  to  pieces  the  army  which  they  commanded  'V 

-    .    This 

*5  Greg.  Tur.  lib.  viii.  c<  31.  a*  Vally* 

*7  Greg.  Tufw  Kb.  x;  c.  9—12.  Soon  after  this,  Gregory  of 
Tours  concludes  bis  Hiftory,  writtea  in  vary  indifferent  Latin, 

ooar 
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This  was  the  laft  war  in  which  Gontran  was  en-  **  a  j9i: 
gaged.     Having  fpent  the  four  following  years  in  rj^*^ 
|3eace»  he  died  at  the  age  of  fixty,  having  been  ***** 
thirty  yeata  king  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy.    ■ 
I       •    He  was  ohe  t>f  the  beft  of  men :  his  friends  and  %&£** 
!       foes  both  rcfpe&cd  and  abufed  his  goodnefs.  ,  Yet  " 

lie  fometicnes  (hewed  them,  and  efpecialty  Childe- 
(       here  his  nephew*  that* he  wanted  neither  wiftioth  nor  -. 
jjower*  if  ht  had  chofen  to  cxerrife   theta.     Qn 
the.whole,  however,  his  lenity  encouraged  Itcen- 
j       tioufoefs,  more  than  it  procured  refpedh  »        \. 
j  Childebert,  long-ftyled  and  declared  hfsubcie's  JjjJjJJjJ"1 

:       ^ieir  and  fuccdihr,  took  poffcffionof  his  dortimbns   UC€ 
[       without  opposition* :   This,  iiiftead  of  (kti&fy  ihg?  im- 
.creafed  his  ambition :  being  determined  to  be  folt 
\       ritafter  of  France?^  pretended  tjnaaL  he  ought  to  .? 
I       avenge  the  death ?oFiiis:fathet,.aruipuBifh  the  Subh 
\      -qoem^attemph  rbade  -on  his  own  lifiw  and  that*vas 
there  wasreafoa  to. doubt  the  legitimacy  of  ;£ish  ' 
-tairfc's  birth,  it  Tbeamie  ncceflfirystp  prevent  Fnfd-  ":f  *m* 
j       ttegondc  from-  interfering .  any  fartttek1  in  tht  affairs    ""f* 
!      of  government* ;  .•  '.  4,        .1      -.-•    i 

"  4ite  entemkhe  country  near  Soiffons  with  a  great 
-force.,  andj  feattefs  of  the  enemy,  the  horfes  of  his 
army,  were  fet  foofe  to  pafture  with  bells  at  theit 
necks,  as  was  then  the  praftice,  while  the  foMiena, 
~in  fcatsercd  parties,  were  pillaging  the  country.  On 
being  Informed^ of  this,  Fredcgonde  fupplied  her 
want  of  ftrength  by  ftratagem,  and  advanced: at  the 
iiead  of  her  armyjin  die  night :  (tit ^placed  henca*- 
valry  in  th*  van  with  bells !%  and  ordered  the  men 

containing  die  fuHefi  and,  befc  account  of -France  till  this  period; 
but  it  exhibits  a  wonderful  degree  of  credujicy  and  fu peril ition. 
%%  Gefta  Regum  Franc,  c.  3,     The  ufe  of  the  bells  was   to 
'difcoVer  "the  horles  in  woody  pafttires.      A  confiderable  fine  1 

(600  denarii)   was  impofed  on  the  thief  of  one  of  theie  beli*. 
See  the  fcatfc  towvartkle  17-. 

6  m 
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■Arix >&%-  to.  carry  large  branches^  of'  trees  in  their  handiij 

,   Thofe  of;Childebert's>  army  who  remairted  in  tb 

camp  wereaflecp  ;  and  the  centinels  were  rcarelcfsi 

they  readily  fuppofed  the  bells  to  be  thofe  of.  ttoeii 

own 'hprfes  pafturing  near  .theflv and  rniftook.th< 

shick  .  branches,    while,  it  was  yet  twilight,  for  " 

The  battle    wood*     Suddenly  the  wood  opened  in  the  centeiij 

^Troncy,  the  infantry  advanced,  forced  the  camp,  and.raadf 

ro,a'     dreadful  daughter.,  •  Thirty*  thoufend  are  faid   M 

-have!  fallen,  the  greateft  part  of  rhem  pf  the  Au* 

ftrafian  army-**.     : Profiting    by.  this  fucceftv  flwj 

'  '  J  marched  ..over  the  country,'  raifed  Contributions  J 

fftirali  t6  fire  And  Two rd  that  oppofed  her,  .and  re* 

N  curped*  to   Soiflbns .'loaded,  with  .  immenfc  bootyJ 

^•ucberts  Childcbert  never : recovered.  fthitfjfevert  difaftefcj 

a.t>.  ss*.  toor  did  he-  long  TuTvive  it  j'ih^dicd  in  the>&6th 

-year  of  his  ag£, -and  aoth  oFohisrtign.*    How* 

*v£r  promifipg*    his  tcmpcr^andi  character;  rwere 

Mdcharac   fcarccly  formed.0  He  vwasr  ad^ve  and  ambitious;. 

;"       _'  4>ut' capricious,: asd  Fondi  of  wan   He  lefetwo  fons, 

.who  inherited  his  ".dominions :  ;Theodebert*  almoft 

eleven,  fucceeded  to   the  kingdomj.ofi  Auftrafia; 

aand.Thierri,  about  nine  yaare~o£uaige,.  to  tftat  of 

Orleans  and  Burgundy.   Their  grandmother  Brunei 

haut  was  entruftcd  with  their  education,  a*id  with 

the  regency  of  the.empireu  *       ..."      .v    ., 

:     Thus  all  France  came  under  the  fgovbrnmenc  of 

two  women,  equally  ambltipudiof potaociy  and  jealous 

of  each  other.     Both  entcrprifingi/^nd  zealous  to 

fignalife'themfelves;  they  didnot.wait  fcwr.iahy  great 

.occafion  of  rupture  between  the  two  ftates.  which 

they  governed.  They  hated  each  other,  and  glowed 

mutually  with  the  defire  of  vi6tory  and  triumph. 

Fredc-         They  both  raifed  an  army ;  the  queen  of  Soiflbns 

L°c«ft!        ms  the  moft  forward,  took/poffcilion  of  Paris,  and 

**  Fredegarii,  c.  14.     Paul  Diac.  lib.  if.  c.  4'. 
M  ravaged 
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k  ravaged   the  country  along   the   Seine.     Brune-  ^g«  59^ 
he  haut  haftened  thither  with  her  army ;  a  battle  en- 
's;  fued  near  Laon,  and  the  carnage  was  fuch  as  might 
»ir   have  been  expedted  from  the  fury  and  obftinacy   • 
ic    of  the  two  leaders.     Frcdegonde  however  obtained 
a    a  complete  vi&ory ,0. 

r,        In  the  very  height  of  her  profperity  Fredegonde  a.d.  $97.' 
le    died,    above  fifty  years  old,    having  been  thirty     cr  ea 
:o     years  a  queen,  and  having  ruled,  even  during  the 
i-     life  of  her  hufband,  with  the  moft  arbitrary  (way. 
c     Unprincipled,  proud,  and  dauntlefs,  (he  executed  ^iaa«. 
i,|   her  purposes  without  the  fmalleft  regard  either  to 
.|   religion  or  humanity.  If  her  enterprifes  were  great, 
the  means  of  accomplifliing  them  were  generally 
execrable.     We  may  admire  her  difcernment  and 
power  of  underftanding,  but  mud  deteft  the  prin- 
ciples and  difpofitions  of  her  heart.     She  facrificed 
to  her  ambition  a  king,  two  queens,  two  princes, 
and  people  of  inferior  rank  without  number. 

In  her  originally  low  ftate  (he  might  have  proved 
a  bafe  woman.  Her  eleyation  to  a  throne  displayed 
on  a  greater  fcale  the  vices  of  which  (he  was  capable,  - 
and  furdifhed  her  more  abundantly  with  the  means 
of  indulging  them.  She  left  one  (on,  Clotaire,  who 
furVived  and  fuccecded  his  coufins.  No  event 
could  have  been  more  welcome  to  her  rival.  In 
an  earlier  period  of  life,  Brunehaut  might  have 
wifhed  to  humble  her,  but  now  ftie  was  content  to 
furvive  her,  the  queen-regent  of  a  vaft  empire. 
Defirous  of  peace,  (he  employed  her  influence  to  • 
fceure  it;  but  her  fubjedks,  and  efpecially  the  great 
lords  of  the  kingdom,  fubmitted  ungracioufly  in 
that  rude  age,  and  contrary  to  the  ipirit  of  their 
laws,  to  a  female  ad  mini  ft  rat  ion.  Her  grandfon 
Theodebert  advancing  to  manhooda  and  eager  to 

34  Frcdegvu,  c.  17.  Gcfta  Franc*  c.  37. 

H  fway 
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a^d»^97-  fway  the  fceptrc  of  his  own  kingdom,  could  no 
longer  endure  that  (he  fhould  cngrofs  all  authority 
and  power.  The  oppofition  growing  formidable, 
and  finding  herfelf  almoft  entirely  deferted,  (he 
became  juftly  apprehenfive  of  her  perfonal  fafety, 

a.  d.  600.  and  efcaped  to  the  court  of  Burgundy,  the  refidence 
of  Thierri  her  other  grandfon. 

He  received  her  cordially;  liftened  to  her  com- 
plaints and  infinuations  againft  his  brother  and  his 
minifters ;  refpe&ed  her  counfel,  and  allowed  her 
a  confiderable  lhare  in  the  adminiftration  of  his 
kingdom.  He  appears  to  have  been  affedtionate,  but 
unambitious,  indolent,  and  addidted  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  appetites.  All  this  flic  encouraged.  She 
xnoft  willingly  relieved  him  from  the  fatigue  of  bu- 
finefs,  and  tranfadtcd  it  herfelf.  'She  changed  his 
minifters,  and  governed  his  kingdom.  Her  only 
difficulty  was  to  roufe  him  to  war.  Dcfirous  of 
being  avenged  on  the  court  of  Auftrafia  for  their 
late  conduft  towards  her,  when  other  arguments 
feemed  inefficient  to  move  Thierri,  .fhe  employed 
one  which,  if  falfe^  was  mod  extraordinary  for  a  fe- 
male, and  a  mother.  "  He,"  faid  (he,  a  whom 
cc  you  regard  as  your  brother,  is  not  the  fon  of 
"  your  father  the  late  king,  but  of  a  poor  gardener, 
"  and  was  impofed  on  your  father  as  his  fon  •V* 

Her  infinuations  and  influence  at  length  prevailed. 
But  the  affembling  of  the  army  and.  of  its  leaders, 
without  the  counfel  of  the  lords  of.  Burgundy,  fruf- 
trated  her  plan*  and  ruined  her  favourite,  Prctade, 
whom  (he  had  raifed  to  the  mayorfhip  of  the  palace. 
He  was  accufed  of  having  impofed  on  his  matter, 
and  of  embroiling  the  nations.     The  feditionbe- 

Deafch  af     came  general  in  the  camp,  and  the  foldiers  enraged, 

protadc.     at  j^  furroUnded  his  tent,  and  tore  him  in  pieces. 

31  Frcdtegarii,  c.  19.    Pafqmcr  Recherchcs,  lir.  v.  c.  16. 

Thierri 
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Thierri  witneffed  the  fecne,  and  trembled  for  him-  ^VJ?'j^; 
fclf.    Averfe  naturally  from  war,  he  was  now  more 
defirous  than  ever  of  peace.     A  ncgociation  was 
effc&ual,  peace  was  reftored,  and  the  army  dif- 
miffed. 

The  two  brothers,  however,  were  perpetually 
quarrelling  through  the  inftigation  of  their  grand- 
mother, and  came  at  laft  to  engage  in  a  pitched 
battle  in  the  plain  of  Tolbiac.  Twice  the  Auftra- 
fians  were  defeated,  and  an  incredible  number  of  a.  d.  611: 
them  (lain.  Theodebert  was  taken  prifoner,  and 
foon  after,  with  an  infant  fon,  put  to  death  **. 
Brunehaut  was  avenged,  and  Thierri  united  under 
him  the  kingdom  of  Auftrafia  to  that  of  Burgundy. 

He  did  not  enjoy  long  this  extenfive  empire.,  a.  d.  613. 
-He  was  feized  next  year  with  a  dyfentery,  a  dis- 
temper very  frequent  in  thofe  times,  of  which  he 
died  in  a  few  days,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  17th  of  his  reign". 

He  left  four  fons,  of  whom  Sigibert  the  eldcft  sigibert 
was  fcarcely  eleven  years  of  age.   Brunehaut  caufed  kmgi 
him  to  be  immediately  proclaimed  king,  and  hoped 
that  fhe  (hould  be  allowed  to  aft  as  regent ;  but  (he 
was  detefted  by  the  lords  of  both  kingdoms. 

The  fons  of  Thierri  were  all  legally  capable  of 
fucceeding  their  father;  but  being  illegitimate, 
they  had  no  powerful  alliance  to  Tupport  them. 
Clotaire,  the  fon  of  Fredegonde,  the  king  of  Soif- 
fons,  in  oppofition  to  them  offered  his  claim  to  the 
whole  French  empire,  and  advanced  with  a  great 
army  to  fecurc  it. 

Brunehaut  endeavoured  to  raife  an  army,  to 
meet  him  in  the  field ;  but  her  officers  being  alie- 
nated from  her,  and  already  engaged  to  him,  be- 
trayed her.    Almoft  all,  indeed,  preferred  a  foreign 

•*  Fredcg.  c.  37.  3I  Ibid,  c,  39. 
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Her  charac 
tcr. 


prince  ro  her  regency.  Her  troops,  unfupported  by 
their  officers,  were  eafily  routed;  Sigibert  and  one 
of  his.  brothers  were  (lain  ;  the  other  two  were  faved 
by  the  humanity  of  the  conqueror.  Brunehaut  was 
difcovered  and  arretted.  She  was  accufed  of  the 
death  of  ten  kings,  including  their  fons,  who  were 
generally  honoured  with  the  royal  title  ;  various 
other  crimes,  and  particularly  civil  wars  which  (he 
had  raifed  and  fomented,  with  all  their  confe- 
quences,  were  laid  to  her  charge. 

She  was  firft  exhibited  as  a  fpeaacle  over  all  the 
camp,  and  expofed  to  the  infults  of  thfc  foldiers. 
Th^n  affixed  to  the  tail  of  an  untrained  horfe,  (he 
was  dragged  and  torn  to  pieces,  and  at  laft  thrown 
into  the  fire;  experiencing  all  the  indignity  and 
cruelty  that  an  incenfed  people,  and  the  fon  of 
Fredegonde,  her  rival  and  inveterate  enemy,  could 
invent  and'  execute  *\ ' 

She  was  certainly  ambitious  to  excefs,  and  he- 
fitated  at  no  means  to  accomplifh  her  defigns.  Ac 
the  fame  time,  many  things  appear  to  have  been 
laid-  to  her  charge  on  the  mere  ground  of  fulpiciori 
and  conje&ure.  Her  natural  temper  was  probably 
vitiated  by  that  train  of  events  in  which  Ihe  was 
involved  after  the  death  of  her  hufband  Sigibert. 
Her  jealoufy  of  Fredegonde,  her  fear  of  Chilperic, 
and  the  natural  ftYengthof  herpaffions,  drove  her  into 
the  moft  footifh  fchemes  of  policy,  and  into  the  moft 
unjuftifiable  meafures  for  executing  them.  Some 
of  the  mangled  members  of  her  body  were  interred 
-  \n  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  at  Autun, 
where  a  monument  was  erefled  to  her  memory. 
Befides  churches,  monasteries,  and  liofpitals,  there 
are  feveral  noble  tattles  and  caufeways  which  ftill 
retain  her  name35. 


.  35  Velly  rather  vindicates  her  chaf after",  tonu  i. 
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The  acccflion  of  Clotairc  gave   peace  to   the  c,otairen# 
empire.    He  had  no  rival  to  contend  with,  and  his  foie monarch 
own  temper  was  peaceful, .  He  allowed  each  of  the  °    ""^ 
three  kingdoms  to  retain  a  mayor  of  the  palace,  as  a 
veftige  of  royalty,  and  mark  of  diftinftion.    Gamier 
was  appointed  mayor  of  Burgundy,  Radon  of  Au- 
ftrafia,and  Gondeland  of  Soiffons  or  Neuftria,  for  life. 

The  king  applied  himfelf  with  zeal  and  judg- 
ment to  the  difefcarge  of  thofe  duties  of  his  high 
office  which  were  calculated  10  advance  the«peace 
and  profperity  of  his  fubjedts.  He  affemtttd  a 
council  of  the  nation  at  Paris,  where  bifhops,  lords, 
and  inferior  vaflals  fat  together,  ro  deliberate  on  the 
affairs  of  the  ftate.  They  altered  and  accommp- 
datcd  former  laws  to  the  prefent  times ;  they  de- 
vifed  and  framed  new  ftatutes  adapted  to  new  occur- 
rences; and  the  king  appears  to  have*  enjoyed  the 
liberty  of  modifying  them 3*. 

To  prevent  fimony,  which  appears  to  have  been  Council  of 
exceedingly  frequent  at  this  period,  they  ordained,  PanIt 
that,  on  the  death  of  a  bilhop,  the  metropolitan 
lhould  affemble  the  clergy  of  the  province,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  city  in  which 
the  vacancy  had  happened,  lhould  ekft  a  new  paftqr. 
The  king,  in  confirming  this  regulation,  added, 
that  jn  order  of$*c  prince  to  that  effeft  lhould  pre- 
cede the  ordination.  They  abolilhed  all  the  late 
imports  which  were  reckoned  oppreffive.  They 
ordained  that  none  but  men  of  property  fhoijld  be 
judges  in  the  diftrift  where  their  eftates  lay ;  and  in 
cafe  they  abufed  their  office,  that  their  lands  and 
effe&s  lhould  be  confifcated,  and  applied  to  indem- 
nify thofe  whom  they  had  injured.  They  declared 
that  no  ftcular  judge    could  either   condemn  or 

**  Preface  to  the  Salic  Laws,  torn.  i.  Concil,  Gall. 

'       H3  punifh 
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f-Jl  ^  punifli  any  of  the  clergy,  without  the  knowledge 
and  confent  of  his  bifhopj  and  that  any  of  the 
clergy  who  fhould  have  a  recommendation  from 
the  nobles  only,  might  be  rejc&ed  by  the  bifhop, 
but  on  producing  one  from  the  king,  that  he  muft 
be  accepted  and  favoured.  They  alfo  renewed  the 
former  prohibitions  of  incefluous  marriages, 
ciotaire't  But  thefe  and  other  good  a&s  of  Clotaire's  ad- 
great  error.  injnjfl:ratjon  werc  infufficient  to  cover  the  injufticc 
of  his  original  ufurpation  of  the  kingdom  of  Au- 
ftrafia,  or  to  repair  his  error  in  purchafing  the  fer- 
vices  of  the  mayors  of  thefe  kingdoms,  by  granting 
them  their  office  for  life.  He  obtained  by  it  an 
addition  of  empire  for  himfelf,  but  on  that  fatal 
condition  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  dynafty, 
which  was  afterwards  to  ruin  and  extinguUh  his 
own  race. 

The  officers  of  the  palace,  originally  the  king's  fer- 
Vants,  rofe  in  procefs  of  time  to  the  higheft  rank  and 
authority  in  the  ftate.  The  mayor  of  the  palace  was 
at  firft  the  oldefl  or  moft  confidential  fervantof  the 
royal  family.  He  fuperintended  all  the  other  fervants, 
and  in  the  king's  name  fummontd  his  vaffals  to  the 
affembly  or  to  the  field,  where  he  came  to  head 
them  in  the  abfence  of  the  king.  He  gradually 
acquired  the  command  of  the  army,  and  took  the 
lead  in  the  adminiftration  of  civil  and  military 
affairs. 

Hitherto  mayors  of  the  palace  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  and  dependent  on  his  pleafurc. 
Gamier  would  not  agree  to  betray  Brunehaut  and 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  to  Clotaire,  till  he  con- 
firmed him  for  life  in  the  mayorfhip.  Radon  de- 
manded and  obtained  it  in  Auftrafia,  for  a  fimilar  ■ 
'  reafon.  Whatever  was  the  ground  of  Gondeland's 
acquiring  it,  we  know  that  it  was  in  like  manner 
fettled  on  him  for  life.     What  they  obtained  as,  a 

condition 
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condition   or  reward,   their  fucceffors  claimed  as  LA^-J^; 
a  right.    Their  power  became  absolute,  and  proved 
the  ruin  of  the  Merovingian  kijhgs.     They  were 
not  now  appointed  by  the  king,  $ut  chofen  by  the 
nation ,T.  / 

Todifburden  himfelffrom  tha  cares  of  fo  exten-  a.d  ***• 
five  an  empire,  and  to  fecure  it  /the  more  eafily  to 
his  family,  as  well  as  to  gratify  the  people  with  a  re- 
fident  prince,  Clotaire  gave  Auftrafia  to  his  eldeft 
fon  Dagobert,  with  the  title  of  king.  He  retained 
fome  of  the  towns  and  territories  which  ufually  be- 
longed to  that  kingdom,  not  only  as  a  token  that  he 
could  give  or  withhold  as  he  chofe  what  he  confi- 
dered  his  own,  but  becaufe  he  thought  thefe  places 
generally  lay  more  contiguous  to  Burgundy  and 
Neuftria  than  to  Auftrafia.  Dagobert  after  fome  a.  0,625. 
time  murmured ;  fome  of  the  principal  bifhops  and 
lords  interceded,  and  the  ^cing  yielded  to  him  the  # 

fovereignty  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  tributary"  ftates  of  Germany  obferving  the 
peaceful,  or  as  they  fuppofed  unwarlike  difpofition 
of  Clotaire,  and  efpecially  of  Dagobert,  to  whofe  do- 
minions they  were  chiefly  attached,  judged  this  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  aficrting  their  inde-  • 
pendente.  The  Saxons  attacked  Dagobert's  army 
and  defeated  it;  nor  did  they  ceafe  their  ravages, 
till  Clotaire  himfelf  arrived  with  a  frelh  army  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wefer.  His  arrival  animated  his 
own  people,  and  damped  the  fpirits  of  the  enemy  : 
his  example  particularly  roufed  his  army  to  fur- 
mount  every  obftaclc,  and  fearlefs  of  danger,  to 
rufh    forward   as  to  certain  vi&ory.     While  the 

?7  Geft.  Regum  Franc,  c.  36.  efpecially  c.  45.  Fredeg.  c'54. 
loi.  105.  Aimoin.  lib.  iv.  c.  15.  Eginharc,  c.  48.  Jt*ai- 
quier  Recherch.  liv.  x,  c.  23,  24.  ihews  in  fome  in  fiances  that 
Aimoinus  is  not  to  be  fully  credited,  efpecially  refpe&ing  Brune- 
baut. 

h  4  ,  Saxon 
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j^d.^15.  Saxon  leader  recognifed  and  infulted  him  from  the 
oppofite  bank,  he  put  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  and  dafhed 
into  the  river,  accompanied  by  a  »few  attendants. 
The  army  inftantly  followed.  On  reaching  the 
other  fide  he  perfonally  attacked  the  duke,  and 
having  cut  off  his  head,  held  it  up  on  a  fpear. 
This  infpired  the  troops  with  frefh  ardour.  Their 
valour  completed  the  vi&ory,  overawed  the  neigh- 
bouring dates,  and  fecured  a  lading  peace  to  the 
empire 38. 

This  was  the  laft  important  fervice  which  Clo- 
taire performed  \  for  in  a  few  months  he  died,  in  the 
a.  d.  628.  forty-fifth  year'of  his  reign  and  age, 


SECT-  IV. 

The  Utfiory  of  France  under  Bagobert  and  his  Sue* 
cejfors  to  the  End  of  the  Merovingian  Race}  from 
_A.  D.  628.  to  A.  D.  751. 

Dagobert  j^  a  ruc|e  age   cuft0m  and  law  are  eafily  fet  afide 

and  An-*        -  .     ,  rr»i        r  r  r  »  /*    r+ 

ben.  by  violence.      jLhe  fons  of  former  kings  of  France 

appear  to  have  afted  by  fome  rule.  The  immediate 
fucceffors  of  Clovis  and  Clotaire  firft  divided  their, 
dominions  equally  among  them.  The  eldeft  only  of 
the  grandchildren  of  thefe  two  monarchs  fucceeded 
each  his  own  father.  If  there  was  any  rule,  it  ha4 
been  repeatedly  contefted  and  evaded.  The  line 
of  inheritance. does  not. appear  yet  diftin&ly  marked 
in  the  French  empire.  . 

Clotaire  II.  left  two  fons ;  Dagobert,  whom  he 
had  already  eftabli(hed  in  Auftrafia,  and  Aribert. 
From  the  precedents  o£  the  fons  of  Clovis  and  £k>- 

38  QdU  Franc.  C.4W 

taire 
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taire  I.,  thcfc  two  brothers  ought  to  have  divided  A-D*  6»8- 
their  father's  kingdom  equally  betwixt  them  j  but   ~*~*~*~f 
Dagobert  no  fooner  heard.of  his  father's  death,  than 
he  took  meafures  for  fecuring  the  whole  empire  to 
himfelf.  Perfuafion,  intereft,  and  a  great  army,  with 
which  he  marched  to  Rheims,  procured  for  him 
there  the  almoft  unanimous  confent  of  the  nation  *. 
By  the  counfel  and  influence  of  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal men,  however,  he  afterwards  gave  his  brother 
the  kingdom  of  Aquitainc,  on  condition  that  he  re- 
Jinquiflied  every  other  claim.    Aribert  was  fatisfied,  Arfbmkii* 
but  fcarcely  enjoyed  his  kingdom  two  years,  when  uineqdi«, 
both  he  and  his  infant  fon  dying,  Dagobert  was  left  A- u-  63°- 
the  unrivalled  monarch  of  France, 

As  long  as  Arnoul,  bifhop  of  Metz,  continued  dagobert 
his  miniftcr,    Dagobert   governed  with    fuptrior  witinrif. 
dignity    and    wifdom.     The   laws   were    revered,  dom* 
jufticc   was  ftri&ly   and   impartially  adminiftered, 
order  and  peace  were  univerlally  maintained,  and  he 
reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.    But  in  progrefs 
of  time,  and  after  the  venerable  Arnoul  retired,  he   . 
indulged  in  licentious  and  expenfive  pleafures,  and 
became  more  regardlefs  of  virtue,  of  juftice,  of  the 
interefts  of  his  fubje&s,  and  of  his  own  happinefs. 
His  various  and  luxurious  pleafures  exhaiiited  his 
treafury :    he  impofed  new  and  heavy  taxes  on  his 
people  {  they  blamed  unjuftly  Pepin  the  mayor  of 
his  palace,  and  confpired  againft  his  life ;  but  that 
prudent  and  able  minifter,  though  deferted  even  by 
his  matter,  vindicated  his  character,  and  maintained 
his  ftation  with  fafety  and  credit. 

The  eaftern  part  of  the  empire,  fardiftant  from  TheSda- 
Paris,  which  Dagobert  had  chofen  as  the  feat  of  his  von^war^ 
government,  wasexpofed  to  frequent  incurfions  and 
fommdtions.     While  the  feat  of  the  Auftrafian 

*  Frecjeg.  c.56.   Gefta  Dagob.  c.  15. 

govern- 
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a«d.^3o.  government  was  at  Metz,,  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try being  more  under  the  eye  of  ad minift ration, 
were  overawed  more  eafily  by  prompt  exertion, 
and  fek  more  intereft  in  the  king,  whofe  dignity  and 
valour  they  often  witnefTed.  Now  they  paid  tribute 
or  taxes  they  fcarcely  knew  to  whom,  and  had 
frontiers  to  defend  againft  the  inroads  of  neighbour- 
ing ftates,  for  an  empire  from  which  they  received 
no  regular  or  fteady  fuppor  t ;  they  were  difpofed  to  caft 
off  the  yoke  of  France.  Some  of  them  feebly  refilled 
the  incurfion  of  the  Sclavonians,  encouraged  by  the 
fkill  and  valour  of  Samon  a  French  merchant,  whom 
they  made  king  ;  and  others  took  the  opportunity  of 
hofiilities  with  that  people,  a&ually  to  revolt. 

After  repeated  endeavours  t©  reduce  thefe  rebel- 
lious tribes,  Dagobert  at  laft  refolved,  in  order  to 
gratify  them  and  fecure  their  future  allegiance, 
to  fend  Sigibert  his  fon,  young  as  he  was,  being  but 
three  years  of  age,  to  Metz,  with  the  title  of  king 
of  Auftrafia ;  accompanied  with  Cunibert  bifliop  of 
Cologne,  and  Adalgife  duke  of  the  palace,  as  his 
minifters.  Nothing  could  be  fo  acceptable  to 
that  part  of  the  empire,  or  contribute  more  to  the 
eftablHhment  of  general  order  and  tranquillity. 

On  the  birth  of  a  fecond  fon  named  Clovis,  the 
people  of  Burgundy  and  Neuftria  requefted  the 
king  to  fettle  his  inheritance  alio  during  his  o,wo 
lifetime;  and  that  he  ftiould  not  merely  appoint 
Clovis  to  be  their  king,  but  bind  Sigibert  and 
his  nobles  in  the  mod  folemn  manner,  that  they 
fhould  never  on  any  account  interfere  with  the  ter- 
ritories, fettled  on  him.  Thefe  precautions  they 
hoped  would  prevent  the  animofities,  diforders,  and 
cruelties,  which  had  taken  place  on  the  death  of 
former  kings.  Dagobert  confented,  and  formally 
divided  ;he  empire  betwixt  his  two  fons,  referv- 

8  ing 
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ing  the  whole  fovcrcignty  to   himfclf  during  his  A*  D-  **!• 
life*.  ^      ' 

The  reduftion  of  the  Gafcons  and  Bretons,  who 
agaia  attempted  to  render  themfelves  independent, 
chiefly  occupied  his  attention  from  this  time  till  his 
death.  He  was  carried  off  by  a  dyfentery  at  Epinay,  Death  of 
about  the  thirty- fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  fixteenth  ajST^i. 
of  his  reign.     His  death  was  much  regretted  by  his  - 
fubjefts ;  for  though  he  had  become  more  fenfiul 
and  expenfive  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  yet 
his  people  generally  enjoyed  the  bleffings  of  juftice 
and  peace  under  him,  and  continued  to  efteem  him, 
and  to  refpedt  his  memory ', 

France  was  now  a  *gre'at  empire,  extending 
from  the  Elbe  to  the  Pyrenees.  The  internal  peace 
which  it  had  enjoyed  during  the  preceding  reigns, 
gave  leifure  for  improvement;  and  the  intercourfe 
with  other  nations  introduced  a  defire  of  cultivating 
the  art5.  The  Italian  expeditions,  though  unfuccefs- 
ful  in  a  military  view,  were  the  means  of  diffufing 
wealth  over  the  nation.  The  foldiers  who  did  re- 
turn, Were  loaded  with  fpoil.  Fairs,  and  travelling 
merchants,  became  frequent.  Sambn,  one  of  thefc 
,  merchants,  gave  fuch  proofs  of  his  fkill  and  valour 
in  defending  his  property  among  the  Sclavonians, 
againft  the  predatory  incurfions  of  fome  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  that  they  folicitedand  advanced 
him  to  be  their  king,  Eloy,  originally  a  gold- 
fmith,  made  himfelf  famous  at  court  by  his  inge- 
nuity, and  curious  workmanlhip  in  jewellery  and  < 

*  Fredeg.  c.  76. 

t  Fredegaire,  the  only  original  author  to  be  depended  on  after 
Gregory  of  Tours?  leaves  as  here.  His  fird  concinuator  is  ex- 
tremely fuperficial;  his  fecond,  &c.  are  more  full,  but  partial. 
The  writer  of  Geita  Regifai  Fran  cor  um  (  Aimoinus)  is  fabulous, 
find  a  flatterer  of  the  riftng  Carlovingian  race* 

precious 
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a»p«  63*.  precious  metals.  When  he  came  to  court  he  wore 
a  belt  fet  with  diamonds,  which  at  that  time  drew 
much  attention.  He  made  a  chair  of  folid  gold  for 
Clotaire  II.,  and  a  throne  entirely  of  the  fame  metal 
for  Dagobert.  He  was  afterwards  confulted  in 
affairs  of  ftate,  became  a  bifliop,  and  at  laft  a  faint. 

A  con  fide  rable  Levant  trade  was  carried  on  by 
the  maritime  cities  in  the  fouth  of  France,  jn  con- 
sequence of  the  negociations  with  the  Emperors  of 
Conftantinople^  The  French  empire,  on  the  whole, 
was  in  a  flourifhing  ftate.  The  dignity  and  power 
of  the  "Merovingian  family  were  at  their  height ; 
and  their  hiftory  henceforth  is  the'  hiftory  of  their 
decline  and  fall. 


SIGIBERT1I.  and  CLOVISII. 

We  have  already  feen  the  privileges^hich  Clo- 
taire II.  fatally  conferred  on  the  mayors  of  the  pa- 
lace. Their  power  and  privileges  increafed  during 
the  following  long  minorities,  till  they  eclipfed  the 
Jfplendor  of  royalty  itfclf,  and  Anally  occupied  the 
conduct  of  throne.  Ambition  and  fHf-intereft  were  the  only 
thcMayors.  princjpies  0f  their  adminiftration.  They  trained 
up  the  young  princes  in  lhamclefs  ina&ivity,  pre> 
vented  them  from  intermeddling  with  public  affairs, 
and,  inftcad  of  occupations  and  fentimejus  becom- 
ing their  high  rank,  ftudied  to  relax,  enfeeble, 
and  debafe  both  their  bodies  and  minds.  Supine 
or  felfifh,  no  one  ventured  to  remonftrate  or  inter- 
fere. The  mayors  afting  as  viceroys,  feemed  ab- 
folute  ;  and  took  care  to  avoid  and  negleft  calling 
thofe  annual  aflemblies  of  March,  which  had  been 
accuftomed  to  limit  the  power  of  the  king  and  his 
minifters,  and  to  regulate  and  determine  the  great 
4  interefts  Qf  the  nation. 


» 
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Pepin  the  firft  died  juftly  regretted,  after  having 
faithfully  divided  the  moveable  property  of  the  Tate 
Jring  between  his  two  fons  and  their  mother,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ripuary  law.  B^  that  law  the  widow 
was  allowed  a  third  of  all  that  had  been  acquired  by 
her  hufband4.  ;..... 

Grimoalde,  Pepin's  fon,  afpired  to  his  father's 
place,  and  obtained  it.  As  it  was  formerly  granted 
by  Clotaire  for  life,  it  feemed  now  hereditary  j  thfe 
at  leaft  became  pne  ftrong  precedent.  But  Grf- 
moalde  tyas  not  fatisfied :  his  influence  over  Si- 
gibert  his  fove reign  was  fo  great,  that  he  ven- 
tured to  propofe  to  him  the  adoption  of  his  fon,  if  he 
failed  to  have  heirs  of  his  own  body  ;  and  Sigibert  is 
faid  to  have  actually  adopted  Childebcrt,  the  mayor's 
fon,  and  afterwards  to  have  revoked  the  deed  on 
the  birth  of  Dagobert  by  his  own  queen  s. 

Sigibert's  gratitude  to  heaven  for  this  fon,  in- 
creafed  his  religious  difpofition  ;  and  that  he  might 
freely  indulge  it,  he  thought  it  neceflary  to  with- 
draw from  the  l>u0nefs  of  the  world.  This  threw 
almoft  the  whole  adminiftratfon  of  government  into 
the  hands  of  the  mayor,  and  added  mucl)  to  his  cre- 
dit and  authority.  The.  king  trufted  in  him  with 
implicit  confidence  j  and  on  finding  himfelf  dan- 
"geroufly  ill,  he  committed  Dagobert,  now  eight 
years  of  age,  to  the  care  of  that  officer^  whofe  in- 
tereft  and  ambition  fo  plainly  threatened  the  young 
prince  with  danger. 

Sigibert  died  after  reignrog  upwards  of  tHirty  Death  of 
years,  for  the  period  is  not  latisfa&orily  determined  5  ^flx  655. 
and  Dagobert  fucceeded  without  any  appearance  bf  Dagobert 
Oppofuion.     The  treachery,  however,  was  only  de-  *"* 
layed,  in  the  hope  tnat  it  might  be  committed  after- 

4  Tit.  37.  art.  2. 

5  Vita  Jvigibcrti  regi?.    Ge(L  Franc,  c.  43. 

wards 
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«*• D*  6S5-  wirds  with  more  fecrecy  and  fafety.     Not  many 
■•V     *~ "  months  elapfed   before  the  mayor  gained  a  fuffi- 
cient  party  over  to  his  fcheme,  and  though  he  ven- 
tured not  to  put  the  young  king  to  death,  he  pre- 
tended that  he  was  dead,. and  made  a  public  funeral 
proceflion  to  make  it  be  more  generally  believed. 
by  gSS?  He  caufed  his  hair  to  he  fhaved,  and  committed 
aide't  irea-   him  to  Didon  bifhop  of  Poitiers,  in  otder  to  be  tran- 
€hery*        fported  t0  Scotland  or  Ireland.  After  many  wander- 
ings this  unfortunate  prince  returned  to  France  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  reign  of  Childeric  II.,  and  ob- 
tained a  fettlement  from  that  king  on  the  borders  of 
the  Rhine6.   Grimoalde  having  thus  difpofed  of  him, 
&  produced  his  own  fon  Childebert  as  the  adopted  foa 

and  heir  of  Sigibert;  and  by  many  he  was  received 
with  acclamations  and  joy,  though  the  greater  part 
of  the  people  viewed  him  with  indignation.  Their 
difcontent  and  numbers  increafing  with  refle&ion, 
they  rofe  in  arms,  dethroned  Childebert,  and  threw 
his  father  into  prifon,  where  he  died ;  knowing  no- 
chiideric  thing  of  the  difhonoured  wandering,  prince,  they 
Auftrafia.    placed  Childeric  II.  the  fon  of  Clovis  of  Neuftria, 

on  the  throne  of  Auftrafia. 
ciovis  of  Clovis  himfelf,  very  little  diftinguiftied  either  by 
5!d^I66o.  his  virtues  or  his  vices,  died  about  the  fame  time, 
having  reigned  fixteen  years :  and  was  fuqeeeded 
ciotairein.  by  his  eldeft  fon  Clotaire  III.  in  Neuftria  and  Bur- 
chiiderieii.  gundy,  and  by  Childeric  II.  in  Auftrafia. 
of  Alalia.      M  Uttle  cekkrated  as  his  pr€Cieceffor,  Clotaire 

reigned  about  eight  years,  when  he  alfo  died. 
™™\A9  Thierri,  the  third  fon  of  Clovis,  was  immediately 
called  to  ;he  throne  by  Ebroin  alone,  the  maypr  of 
the  palace ;  who  ambitious,  infolent,  and  now  abfo- 
lute,oppreffed  the  people,  fold  joft ice,  and  took  every 
opportunity  of  humbling  the  nobles,  by  keeping  the 

*  P.  Dan.  torn.  i.  p.  508. 
!  king 
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king  fecluded  from  them  all.     On  Thicrri's  acccf«-  At  D-  ***• 
fion  he  not  only  negle&ed  to  affemble  the  clergy,  w"v^— ' 
nobles,  and  people,  as  ufual,  left  they  might  have 
propofed  a  new,  mayor,  or  interfered  with  his  au* 
thority ;  but  he  debarred  thofe  who  were  intend- 
ing to  pay  their  refpedts  ,to  the   new.  fovereign 
from   approaching  him.     This   roufed  a  general 
indignation ;    the   people  armed,  and  threatened 
with  fire  and  fword  every  one  who  did  not  imme- 
diately join  them  againft  Ebroin.  Their  rage  fpread 
univerfally,  and  the  guilty  miniftcr  had  fcarcely  time  Ebroi'n 
to  efcape  to  a  fan&uary ;  where  his  life  was  with  c  cape*' 
difficulty  fpared,  on  condition  that  his  hair  fhould 
be  inftantly  fhaved,  and  he  himfelf  fhut  up  in  a 
roonaftery  for  life \ 

Thierri,  endeavouring  to  reftrain  this  violence 
againft  his  minifter,  expofed  himfelf  to  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  people.  They  judged  him  unworthy 
to  reign  over  them,  who  had  accepted  the  throne 
without  their  confent,  and  would  have  perfiftcd  in 
fupporting  and  protecting  fo  tyrannical  a  violator 
of  the  conftitution  as  Ebroin.  Childeric  of  Au- 
ftrafia  too  felt  an  intereft  in  fomenting  this  re- 
bellion*. He  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  to  the  aid  of  the  rebels ;  who  dethroned  Thierri 
Thierri,  fhaved  off  his  hair,  ordered  him  to  the  difmiffcd* 
abbey  of  Saint  Denis,  and  invited  Childeric  to 
unite  the  dominions  of  Neuftria  and  Burgundy 
with  thofe  of  Auftrafia. 

The  ftates  of  the  kingdom  on  this  occafion  pre- 
fentcd  to  him  the  following  articles,  on  the  obfer- 
vance  of  which  they  infilled,  as  neceffary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  ftate  : 

i  ft,  That  he  fhould  difannul  the  fevcral  fla-  £JfIfnof 
tutes  which  had  been  ena&ed  and  executed  in      ftatc,t 

7  Gelt.  Franc,  c.  45.    Contir.  Fredeg.  c.  94. 

the 
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fJ*J^  the  three  kingdoms,  contrary  to  ancient  latf  s  and 
^^v"**^  cuftoms. 

2dly,  That  the  courts  and  judges  of  the  threfc 
kingdoms  fliould  regulate  their  decifions  in  each, 
not  by  the  laws  or  cuftoms  of  another,  but  by  thofe! 
only  of  the  refpe&tve  ftates. 

jdly,  That  the  governors  of  provinces   fhould 
Jbc  natives,  or  real  fubjefts  of  the  kingdom  within 
which  they  held  their  jurifdi&ion. 

4thly,  That   the    adminiftration   of  the    whole 

empire  flaould    never  be  entrufted  to  one  perfbn 

only,  as  itliad  been  to  Ebroin,  but  that  the  various 

offices  of  ftate  fhould  be  open  and  acceffible  to  all. 

Chiiderfc         Childeric  was  an   imprudent  and  weak  prince* 

lole monarch  T  .      .    ._        .  *  ,  i  •«       . 

of  France.  His .  adminiftration  was  refpecrable  only  while  if 
was  under  the  direftion  of  Leger  bifliop  of  Autun. 
Regardlefs  of  merit,  and  fubjedt  to  jealoufy,  he 

HUcondua  requited  good  with  evil.     He  liftened  to  inGnua- 

Legtf1"1  tions  ,againft  his  minifter,  imagined  that  he  was 
plotting  his  ruin,  and  in  x  fit  of  intoxication! 
fcarcely  fpared  the  life  of  the  bifhop. 

«nd  Bodiu        Bodillon,  one  of  his  nobles,  alfo,  having  ventured 

Jan#  to  represent  to  him  the  danger  of  levying  a  tax  which 

he  had  impofed,  was  ordered  by  the  arbitrary  and 
furious  monarch  to  be  tied  to  a  poft,  and  whipped* 
The  whole  order,  indignant  at  the  mandate,    con- 

AflDin6  *  fp^d  againft  him,  furrounded .  him  in  his  palace, 

7i*  and  in  their  rage  flew  him,  his  queen,  and  Dago-* 

bert  his  infant  fon.     Another   fon,   Daniel,   who 

afterwards  came  to  the  throne  under  the  name  of 

Chilperic,  efcaped  8. 

intw-reign.  A  general  anarchy  of  fome  weeks  followed 
Childeric's  death.  No  one  prefumed  to  take 
the  direction  of  public  affairs,  or  attempted  to 
feprefs  with  authority  the  general  diforder  and  vio- 

*  Fredeg.  Contin.  c.  95.  Vit,  Sa  Lcodegarii,  c.  $>  &- 

lencc. 
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fence.    Every  one  feemed  to  abandon  himlelf  to  A»  p»  ^3- 
the  gratification  of  his  own  perlbnal  rcfentments,  """""* 
without  regard  to  law,  or  concern  for  the  public 
weal9. 

At  laft  Thierri  II.  fon  of  Ciovis  IL,  *hoon™£™n. 
Chimeric's  acceffion  had  retired,  or  been  banifhed  '* 
to  the  monaftery  of  Saint  Dennis,  came  forward, 
fupported  by  a  refpeftablc  number  of  friends,  and 
re-rflumed'the  title  and  authority  of  king.  The 
peaceable  and  well-difpofed  to  the  laws  and  con- 
ftitution  of  the  realm  flocked  to  his  ftandardj  Leger, 
the  minifterof  the  late  king,  offered  him  his  coun- 
fel  and  fervices ;  others  were  drawn  to  him  by  am- 
bition, and  among  the  reft  came  Ebroin,  hoping  to 
recover  his  former  office  and  power.  Finding 
himfelf  negle&ed,  he  fudder>ly  difappearcd.  He 
went  to  Auftrafia,  and  having  perfuaded  his  friends 
there  that  Thierri  was  dead,  he  exhibited  a  child 
whom  he  named  Ciovis,  as  the  fon  of  the  late 
Clotaire  III.  and  the  only  rightful  heir  of  the 
French  dominions.  He  was  believed  ;  a  confider- 
able  army  was  raifed  and  placed  under  his  com- 
mand ;  Ciovis  was  proclaimed  king,  and  without 
delay  he  marched  with  his  troops  to  Paris,  hoping 
to  furprife  Thierri;  ravaged  the  country  as  he 
paffed  through  it,  and  gratified  his  army  with 
plunder. 

An   advcrlary   fo   active   and  powerful  forced « f<*™*  by 
Thierri   to  an  accommodation.     He  agreed   to  ac«pTtf 
conftitute  Ebroin  mayor  of  the  palace  of  Neuftriahimat 
and  Burgundy  5  and  Ebroin  agreed  to  abandon  the  n*yor# 
young  man  whom  he  had  fuboracdas  king  in  Au- 
ftrafia10.' 

Reftored  to  his  former  high  office,  Ebroin  began 
the  exercife  of  it  with  publifhing  a  general  aft  of 

9  Vit,  S11  Uodegarii,  c.  7.  »•  Ibid.  c.  8. 

I  indemnity. 
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v-^v^  indemnity,  as  far  as  concerned  himfclf ;  but  under 
the  maflc  of  benevolence,  juftice,  and  zeal  for  the 
I  •    *  king  and  conftitution,  he  gratified  his  own  revengeful 

and  cruel  fpirit. '  In  fearching  after  and  punifliing  the 
murderers  of  the  late  Childeric,  he  plainly  thirfted 
fSftftterity.  aftcr  ancj  foed  the  blood  of  thofe  who  were,  or 
whom  he  fuppofed  to  be,  his  own  enemies  ;  and 
he  cruelly  persecuted,  and  at  laft  beheaded,  his  rival, 
the  venerable  bifliopof  Autun. 

After  an  adminiftration  of  five  and  twenty  years, 
I  always  rigorous,   and  at  laft  intolerable,    he  was 

SuTifc.  d&ffinatqi  by  Ermanfrid,  whom  he  had  firft  in- 
.  •  •      •  jUfCCj^  anj  tjjcn  doomed  t0  death". 

I  While  Ebroin  was  thus  incenfing  the  people  by 

his  feverities  in  Burgundy  and  Ncuftria,  Pepin  le 

Gros,  alfo  called  d'Heriftal,  from  his  palace  of  that 

I        v  name,  was  rendering  himfelf  highly  popular  and 

i  powerful,  by  the   prudence  and  gentlenefs  of  his 

|  fcpind'Hc  .conduft  as  dul^e  of  the  palace  of  Auftrafia'*.  Many 

!  of  Auto!    had  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Ebroin  to  that  court. 

j        \         u        '     The  fa&ion  that  oppofed  the  ele&ion  of  Berthaire, 

Ebroin's  fucceflbr,    and  who  dreaded  his  refent- 

j  ment,  fought  refuge  in  the  eaftern  territories  of 

France. 
\  So  many  exiles,  united  by  their  common  fuffcr- 

ings  and  by  the  defire  of  returning  home,  naturally 
aflbciated,  and  contrived  the    means  of  cffe&ing 
their  reftoration.     They  fould  entertain  no  hope 
\     ,  of  a  fafe  .  return  to  their  native  country  under  the 

prefent  adminiftration,  and  were  too  weak  of  them* 
iclves  to*accQmpli(h  a  revolution  in  their  favour. 
They  ftated.  their,  fufferings  therefore,  and  their 

?*  Vit.  Sli  Leodeg  c.  9-*- 18.    Fredeg,  Con  tin.  c.  98, 
?2  This   fceim    to   have  been  equivalent  to   the  office  of 
[  mayor,  bat  held  only  in  abfence  of  the  prince,  and  more  inde- 

pendent of  him.  It  is  alfo  called  a  principality,  as  that  of  Bar- 
gundy  held  by  tire  fons  of  Pepin  d'HeriiUJ. 
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only  hope  of  relief  from  them,  to  Pepin.  They 
reprcfented,  and  naturally  aggravated,  all  the  feve- 
rities  of  Thierri's  adminiftration,  and  in  conclufion 
urged  him  to  undertake  the  deliverance  of  their 
country  from  opprefiion  and  tyranny.   Being  gene-  • 

rous  and. ambitious,  he  readily  yielded  to  their  in- 
trcaties. 

As  the  firft  ftep,  he  fent  to  demand  of  Thierri  efpoufet  the 
that  thefe  refugees  fhould  be  reftored  to  the  fafc  ^l*^ 
enjoyment  of  their  families  and  civil  privileges. 
The  king  replied,  as  might  be  expedted,  that  he 
had  juft  rcafon  to  fear  they  had  fled  from  their  pri- 
vileges, and  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  them  ;  that  it 
was  preemption  in  the  duke  of  Auftrafia  to  pro- 
tcft,  or  to  encourage  them  ;  and  that,  inftead  of 
granting  their  demand,  he  intended  without  delay 
to  come  and  feize  them  as  rebels  "\ 

On  receiving  this  anfwer,  Pepin  aflemblcd  the 
principal  lords  of  the  ftate,  and  reprefented  it  as  a  , 
general  threatening.  cc  Are  you1  willing  then," 
faid  he,  "  patiently  to  fuffer  the:  ravages  of  his 
u  army ;  or  will  you  meet  him  in  his  own  domi- 
"  nions?"  Theyrefolved  immediately  to  raife  an 
army  and  march  againft  him ;  and  of  this  army 
Pepin  gladly  affumed  the  command. 

Before  they  departed  however,  he  convened  the  «»ehei 
principal  officers,  and  infifted  on  the  purity  of  his  in-  rhlwi. 
tentions,  and  the  jufticeof  their  caufe.  "You  are  go-  . 
"  tog,"  faid  he, "  to  refcue  an  innocentand  fiiffering 
cc  people;  to  chaftife  not  merely  the  oppreflbrs  of 
cc  men,  but  the  enemies  of  God.  Wc  have  beenfo- 
"  Jicited,  not  only  by  thefe  exiles  whom  you  fee  now 
"' accompanying  us,  but  by.aH  the  bifhops  and* 
"  clergy  of  Neuftria  and  Burgundy,  whofe  cHufdies* 

their  civil  rulers  have  robbed,  arid  ft'Hfrfe  houfes: 


<« 
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*'  Pt  ***  "  and  lands  they  have  pillaged  and  ruined.   -  You  # 
"  have  reafon  then,"  faid  he,  "  to  truft.  in  the 
'<  goodnefs  of  your  caufe,  and  in  the  countenance 
<c  and  aid  of  heaven/'     To  give.  his.  worc^s  more 
#  weight,  and  render  the  ceremony  more  fokmn  and 

impreffive,  he  caufed  a  prayer  to  be  offeree!  up  in  the 
prefence  of  the  army,  for  the  favour  and  afliftance  of 
the  Almighty,  whom  they  now profefled  to  ferve,  and 
whofe  church  and  people  they  propofed  to  defend. 

Battle  of  The  two  armies  met  at  Tertri,  a  village  near 
frtfl*  the  Somme;  where,  ftill  more  oftenfibly  to  juftify 
himfelf,  and  to  make  the  qppofite  party  appear 
wholly  unreafonable,  Pepijq  propofed  $n .  accom- 
modation. He  required  that  fatisfa&ion.fhquld  be 
given  to  the  bilhops  who  had  been  facrikgioufly 
injured  j  and  that  the  banifhed  lords,  clergy,  and 
other  exiles,  Ihould  be  reftored.  On  his  part,  he 
offered  a  fum  of  money  to  defray  the  expence  of 
the  war,  and  to  indemnify  thofc  who  might  have 
fuffered  by  the  march  of  his  army  >  adding*  that 
he  was  defirous  of  preventing  an  engagement,  and 
of  fparing  the  lives  of  ib  many  of  his  brave  coun- 
trymen. 

Thefe  propofals  were  reje&ed  with'difdain.  cc  Is 
"  it  for  the  honour  of  the  king,  or  of  the  ftate," 
laid  Berthaire,  the  mayor  of  TMerri,  "  to  liften.  to 
' c  thefe  terms  ?  Shall  rebels  prefcribe  -  terms  to 
<c  their  fovcreign  ?  Is  it  not  foanifeft  that  the  leader 
<c  of  thefe  troops,  finding  himfelf  now  inferipr, 
•r  wifhes  to  retire  ?  But  (hall  we  allpw  bim  a»nd  his 
?c  followers  to  efcap$  ?  No,  let  us  inftapdy  go  and 
?€  (hew  them  the  dagger  of  oppofing  their  fove- 
fc  reign,"  His  adyice  was  adopted ;  Pepin's  de-r 
puties  were  baftily  dilmiffefl  i  apd  preparation  was 
ipade pnibio^h  fides  for  an  engagement.. 

Obferving  a  fmall  hill  on  the  other  fide  of  th$ 
Sommc  to  the  right  q(  the  enemy,  Pepin  refolved 
v  .  • ;  .  ;. .  tQ 
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to  pafs  the  river,  and  to  draw  up  his  army  there  A*  D- 6*7- 
during  the  night.   He  decamped  without  noife,  and       J    J 
marching  £afily  oVeV  by  a  ford,  left  behind  him 
only  fome  carriages,  and  the  word  of  the  tents  and 
baggage,  which  a  few  troops  were  appointed  to  fet 
on  fire,  and  to  follow  about  day- break. 

Thierri's  fcouts  returning  early  in  the  morning, 
reported  that  the  enemy  had  retreated  with  fo  much 
precipitation  that  they  hatf  carried  fcarcely  any  thing 
with  them,  and  that  their  tents,  carriages,  and  bag- 
gage were  burning.  There  feemed  nothing  to  do 
but,  after  fending  a  party  to  thedeferted  camp  to  fe- 
cure  the  fpofl,  to  purfue  the  enemy.  In  the  midft 
of  the  diforder  which  the  fearlefs  purfuit  and  defire 
of  plunder  occafioned,  while  fome  were  entering 
the  water,  fome  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  others 
had  paffed  over,  the  Auftrafian  army  was  difcovered 
on  the  eminence  near  them,  defcending  in  order 
of  battle.  There  was  no  time  either  to  Collect  of 
order  the  royal  army ;  it  was,  of  coiirft,  totally  fcpiiTs?fc> 
routed.  Berthaire  the  mayor  wis  killed  by  his  tor3r» 
own  foldiers ;  and  the  purfuit  continued  even  to 
Paris,  the  gates  of  which  city  were  thrown  open  to 
the  vi&orious  duke,  and  the  king  himfelf  was  de- 
livered into  his  hands  *4. 

Pepin  now  added  the  mayorfliip  of  the  palace  of  ^  »*««»* 
Neuftria  and  Burgundy  to  the  dukedom  of  Au-  ****** 
ftrafia.     He  affumed  the  reins  of  government,  and 
henceforth  enjoyed  everything  belonging  to  the  mo- 
narch of  France  except  the  name.     Some  writers     t, 
here  terminate  the  Merovingian,  and  begin  the  Car* 
lovingian  race;  but  Thierri,  and  feveral  more  of  the 
fame  family,  his  fucceffors,  continued  nominally 
kings.    They  were  brought  forward  on  certain 
folemft  occafions  as  puppets,  with  all  the  outward 

**  Annal.  Meteofes  ad  ami.  690.   Fredeg.  Cofitin.  c.  100. 
1 3  enfigns 
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ADy68Zf  cnGgns  °f  r°yaky,  and  were  even  furrounded  by 
guards  i  but  it  was  more  to  prevent  their  inter- 
courfe  with  the  people,  than  either  for  flatc  or 
fafety. 

ALafoir1"1"  PcPin>  conOdering  that  it  was  more  difficult 
to  fecure  and.  maintain  power  than  to  acquire 
it,  turned  his  attention  to  the  means  of  increafing 
and  eftablifhing  his  popularity.  He  did  not  pals  a 
general  a£t  of  indemnity,  but  (what  was  equally 
generous,  and  more  ingratiating)  he  readily  grant- 
ed  a  pardon  to  all  who  entreated  for  it;  and  on 
their  raking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,'  he 
reftored  to  them  all  their  property  and  privi- 
leges. 

Grievances  in  church  and  ftatc  were  cheerfully 
redreffed  ;  the  laws  were  duly  executed  ;  difcipline 
was  reftored  to  the  army  ;  the  ftate  of  the  finances 
was  ftridtly  examined,  and  improved ;  enquiry  and 
order  were  inftituted  in  every  department,  and 
abufes,  wherever  found,  corre&ed.  Hence  tran- 
quillity, vigour,  and  order,  gave  a  new  face  to 
the  empire. 

The  people  were  filled  with  admiration  and  joy 

in  contrafting  their  prefent  with  their  late  condition, 

rand  refpefted  and  venerated  Pepin  as  their  de- 

ku  poiicyi  livcrer.  He  knew  .the  danger  of  allowing  them 
leifure  to  refledt  on  the  novelty  of  his  fituation,  and 
therefore  refolved  to  find  employment  for  adlive 
and  reftlefs  minds  ;  to  furnilh  topics  abroad,  for 
converfation  at  home  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
too  clofc  an  infpe&ion  of  his  perfon  and  power, 
to  find  fuitable  pretexts  for  keeping  up  a  numerous 
army  in  good  military  habits  and  order. 

a.  d.  689.  The  feveral  tribes  of  Germany,  and  fome  of  the 
provinces  of  France,  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
diffenfions  and  diftraftions  of  the  preqeding  reigns, 
to  throw  off  the  French  yoke,  and  to  affert  their 

indc- 
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independence.  He  reprefented  to  his  people  and  to  A- D- *** 
the  army,the  importance  of  recovering  the  allegiance  ~-n'-i 
of  thefe  tribes,  not  merely  as  an  augmentation  of 
the  empire,  but  to  prevent  them  from  uniting  to 
invade  and  ravage  its  territories.  In  this  opinion 
they  readily  concurred,  and  the  campaign  was  ac- 
cordingly begun. 

Radbod,  duke  of  the  Frifons,  was  the  only  perfon  hs$ feeds!* 
who  ventured  to  engage  with  him  in  a  pitched  GcrBU0]r* 
battle  j  and  being  defeated,  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  army  cut  off,  he  fubmitted,  and  delivered 
hoftages  for  his  future  allegiance.  This  had  the 
intended  effeft ;  the  other  tribes  were  overawed  5 
and  the  French  army  retired  into  winter-quarters. 

The  ancient  cuftom  of  affembling  annually  the 
ftates  of  the  kingdom  in  the  month  of  March  or 
May,  had  been  long  negje&ed*  Such  an  affembly 
was  deemed  inconvenient  or  dangerous  in  the 
times  ofdifcord  and  civil  war;  but  in  fuccefs  and 
profperity  it  was  more  eafily  managed,  and  their 
voice  might  add  ftrength  to  the  fprings  of  govern- 
ment. Pepin  therefore  renewed  thefe  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  ftates,  and  afEgned  to  the  bifhops  a  rank 
and  voice  in  them  equal  to  the  other  nobles  of  the 
kingdom.  His  attention  to  the  clergy  and  their 
interefts  was  peculiarly  politic,  confidering  their 
influence  in  thofe  times,  as  by  fecuring  their  fa* 
vour  he  confirmed  his  own  power. 

In  an  affembly  which  he  now  convened,  the  moft  Atfembfyd' 
wholefome  laws  were  enadled  for  the  church,  the.Maifck 
ftatc,  the  poor,  the  juft  adminiftration  of  wardfhips,* 
the  protection  6f  widows  and  orphans,  and  the  ge- 
neral regulation  of  manners. 

The.  king  Thierri  attended  .thb  aflembly,  and  sw*of*§ 
being  fcated  on  a  throne  with  every  appearance  of  *"** 
majefty,  though  h4  was  the  mere  phantom  of  royalty, 
he  received  all  the  exterior  refpeft  due  to  a  fove* 

1 4  reign. 
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yI-1-^  r?*!8D-  Whcn  thc  affembly  broke  up,  he  withdrew, 
till  a  fimilar  occafion  required  him  to  be  again  ex- 
hibited. Thofc  public  appearances  and  marks  of 
refpeft  prevented  the  effe&s  of  jealoufy,  by  con- 
trafting  the  infignificancc  of  the  king  with  the  im-» 

a!d.CS692.  P?rtanc*  and  utility  of  the  mayor.     When  ThicrrT 
"  died,  which  happened  about  three  years  after  Pe- 
pin's vi&ory  over  Berthaire,  his  deaith  occafioncd 
no  change,  nor  gave  the  flighted  (hock  to  the  admi- 

ciovisiii.    niftration  of  public   affairs.     His  eldeft  fon  was 

' 69S"  placed  with  the  utmoft  tranquillity  on  the  throne  of 

his  father,  by  the  name  of  Clovis  111. ;  and  five 

cwidebert  years  afterwards,  Childebert  III.  fucceeded  Clovis 
without  oppofition lf. 

The  reigns  of  Clovis  and  Childebert  patted  over 
without  any  remarkable  occurrence.  The  almoft 
yearly  expeditions  againft  the  turbulent  dates, 
chiefly  on  the  eaftern  frontiers,  generally  refembled 
thofc  which  have  been  already  related.  Periods  ofin* 
ternal  quiet,  though  the  richeft  in  national  profperity, 
are  ufually  the  leaft  interefting  to  future  generations. 
Pepin  was  univerfally  revered.  Every  thing  po- 
litical was  tranfa&ed  by  himfelf.  He  fent  and 
received  foreign  embalfies ;  and  though  duke  only 
of  ^uftrafia,  he  was  refpe&ed  over  all  Europe  as  a 
gteat  monarch.  The  pope  calls  him  fubregulus> 
or  viceroy. 

With  this  title  he  was  fatisfied,  but  he  projected 
a  higher  rank  and  name  for  his  family  -,  he  con* 
ftkuted  one  of  his  fons  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
the  other  mayor  of  the  palace  of  Neuftria.  On  the 
death  of  the  former,  he  raifed  ther  latter  from  the 
mayorthip  to  the  dukedom,  or,  as  the  author  of  the 
Annals  of  Metz  calls  it,  to  the  principality  i6. 


■  5 


S«eimd.  Conwn.  fre&tg,  c.  101— 104.    Anna*.  Mttcnf* 
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Afte 
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After  reigning  fcvcntccn  years  Childcbert  died,  A<  p  71  g* 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Dagobert  III.  d&£T* 

The  growing  infirmities,  and  at  laft  the  death  of  "i- 
Pepin,  afforded  Dagobert  further  opportunities  of  p^^Hem 
vindicating  his  rights,  and  aflerting  his  fovereignty ;  riftai,  or  ti» 
but  he  wanted  fpirit  and  perfeverance.     At  the  age>^j;7i4. 
of  feventeen,  roufed  by  his  people,  he  headed  an 
army  of  Neuftrians,   and  defeated  the  Auftrafians, 
who  were*  afhamed  of  their  fubmiflion  to  the  go- 
vernment of  an  infant  mayor,  the  grandfon  of  Pepin, 
aAd  of  his  grandmother  Pleftrude,  Pepin's  widow. 
He  reaped,  however,  no  advantage  from  this  fuc- 
cefs.     A  newtaayor,  Rainfroi,  was  chofen  by  the 
Neuftrians,  and  Dagobert  funk  into  negled  and 
insignificance.     Nothing  elfe  is  recorded  of  him. 
The  mayor,  not  the  monarch,  at  this  period  is  the 
theme  of  hiftory.    He  died  in  the  fcventeenth  year  a.  d.  7i6. 
of  his  age,  and  fifth  of  his  reign  iT. 

Chilperic  II.  afcended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  chiiperU 
forty-five.  He  appears  to  have  been  more  capable  of  lu 
afluming  the  government,  and  aftive  in  maintaining 
it,  but  not  more  fortunate  than  his  predecefibrs. 

Charles  Martel,  faid  by  fome  writers  to  be  an 
illegitimate  fon  of  Pepin,  by  others  to  be  his  law- 
ful (on  by  Alpaida,  having  been  imprifoned  by 
Pleftrude  during  her  regency,  made  his  efcape  to 
Auftrafia,  and  was  received  by  the  people  of  that 
country  with  enthufiafm,  as  the  image  and  fuc- 
ceflbr  of  his  father. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  Charles's  fuccefsful 
reception,  Rainfroi  mayor  of  Neuftria,  and  his  mafter 
Chilperic,  judged  it  high  time  to  take  the  field. 
Being  joined  by  the  duke  of  Friefland,  their  forces 
were  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Charles i8.  They  gained 

fome 

17  Gcft.  Reg.  Franc,  c.  52. 

11  To  induce  Eudes  duke  of  Aqnitaine  to  jo:n  them,  Rainfroi 
,aftd  Chilperic  fent  him,  among  other  prefents,  "  regnum,"  a 

crown, 


lit 
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B6ok  r. 


It  routed  by 

Charles 

Martd* 


Is  ngfito 
totally  de- 
feated .* 
A.  D.  717. 


fotnc  advantage  over  him,  and  ravaging  the  country, 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  provoke  him  to 
an  engagement ;  but  he  cautioufly  avoided  it,  and 
embraced  the  opportunity  while  they  were  retreatiflg 
careleftly  by  the  foreft  of  Arden  loaded  with  booty, 
to  throw  himfeJf  with  five  hundred  men  into  that  fo- 
reft. At  a  proper  feafon  he  caufed  a  report  to  be 
fpread  that  the  who'e  Auftrafian  army  were  ac 
hand,  and  feized  the  period  when  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  the  enemy  were  juft  roufed,  of  rulhing  on 
their  camp. "  They  believed  the  report,  arid  fled 
wth  terror  and  confternation  '*. 

The  wifdom  and  valour  which  Charles  difplayed 
on  this  occafion,  and  the  fuccefs  with  which  his  cau- 
tion and  courage  were  crowned,  decided  every  thing 
in  his  favour.  They  who  formerly  hefitated,  now 
cheerfully  joined  him,  and  he  was  enabled  to  take 
the  field  with  a  numerous  army  early  in  the  fpring. 
Having  met  Chilpcric  near  Cambray,  and  offered 
him  peace,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  rank  and  office  of  his  illuftrious  fa- 
ther ;  his  propofals  were  reje&ed  with  indignation 
by  the  king  and  his  mayor,  and  an  engagement 
became  unavoidable. 

The  royal  army  was  ftill  the  moft  numerous,  but 
Charles  had  the  beft  troops.  On  the  morning  of 
the  19th  of  March,  after  an  obftinate  and  bloody 
battle,  Charles  obtained  that  victory  which  finally 
fecured  to  him  and  his  family  not  only  the  empire 
of  France,  but  an  illuftrious  name  and  extenfive  in- 
fluence over  all  Europe. 

crown,  as  a  token  that  he  fhould  henceforth  be  considered  at 
the  independent  fovereign  of  Aquitaine.  See  FredegairVs  Chro- 
nicle, and  the  eflay  on  the  word  regnum,  torn.  i.  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  &c. 
'9  Geft.  Reg.  Franc,  c.  53,  Annal.  Metenfes. 

After 
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After  this victory  he  fcourcd  the  country  as  far  &s 
Paris;  returned  towards  Cologne,  at  that  tirac'the 
capital  of  Auftrafia  and  the  refidence  of  Plcftrudc 
his  ftepmother,  and  immediately  bcfieged  and  took 
it.  All  the  treafure  of  his  late  father  which  was  lodged' 
there,  fell  into  his  hands,  and  the  arrtiy  proclaimed 
him  not  only  duke  of  Auftrafia,  but  the  fucceffor 
of  Pepin  in  all  his  offices  both  in  Neuftria  and 
Auftrafia*       , 

Though  he  fuccecded  thus  in  the  manner  of  a 
conqueft,  yet  he  ventured  not  altogether  to  fuper- 
fede  the  reigning  family,  but  thought  it  prudent  to 
proclaim  Clotaire  IV.  whofe  defcent  is  not  known, 
as  king  during  the  abfence  of  Chilperic,  who  had 
iled  to  Aquitaine ;  but  on  Clotaire's  death,  he  re-  ^  D  720 
called  Chilperic,  and  replaced  him  on  the  throne. 

Chilperic  enjoyed  this  restoration   but  a  (hort 
time  ;  he  died  ac  Noyon,  and  was  fuccecded  by  ^ic,£ 
Thierri,  fon  of  Dagobert  III.,  who  was  crowned 
king  of  all  France. 

Under  him,  as  mayor  of  the  palace,  Charles  go- 
verned without  control,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
hiftory  is  a  feries  of  fuccefsful  wars  and  triumphs.. 
He  foon  seduced  the  rebellious  ftateis  of  Germany, 
but  was  anxious  to  fecure  their  -  allegiance,  and 
to  gain  their  attachment.  Being  ftill  Pagans,  he 
propofed  to  convert  them  to  Chriftianity,  and  ci-  N 

vilize  them.  The  Pope  *nd  the  clergy  zealoufly 
feconded  his  endeavours,  and  repaid  him  with  uni- 
verfal  popularity  *% 

The  progrefs  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain  next  oc-  The  sa- 
cupied  his  attention.     That  people,  the  natives  of  racea*' 
the  Arabian  defert  (Sara),  whence  their  name  feems 
derived,  under  the  victorious  banner  of  Mahomet 
had  extended  their  conquefts  from  the  Indus  to  the 

*°  Annates  Mctcnf.  adann.  719-729* 
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conquer 
Spain, 


invade 
France; 


a.  p.  7ii.  Mediterranean,  and  over  a  confider£ble  part  of 
'  Africa.  From  Africa  they  were  invited  into  Spain 
by  Count  Julian,  a  Vifigoth  nobleman,  to  aid  him 
in  avenging  a  family  quarrel  againft  Roderic,  his  re- 
lation and  fovereign.  They  killed  Rodefic,  and  in 
fourteen  months  fubdued  all  Spain,  after  it  had  been 
held  three  hundred  years  by  the  Vifigoths* 

The  eafe  with  which  they  overran  and  conquered 
Spain,  encouraged  them  to  pafs  the  Pyrenees,  and 
attempt  the  cortqueft  alfo  of  France*  Eudes,  the 
tributary  duke  of  Aquitaine,  thought  to  render 
himfelf  independent  of  France  by  an  alliance  ywh 
them.  He  was  not  long  of  being  convinced  of  the 
danger  of  affording  the  fmalleft  encouragement  to 
the  ihvafion  of  a  foreign  enettiy.  It  was  by  fuch 
encouragement  that  they  had  come  into  Spain,  and 
fubjedcd  it  in  fo  (hort  a  time  to  their  dominions  and 
by  analogy,  they  trufted  that  they  were  to  meet 
with  little  more  oppofition  in  France*  They  fub- 
dued Languedoc,  entered  Aquitaine,  paffed  the  Ga- 
ronne, and  were  threatenirig  the  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  when  Eudcs,  who  had  hitherao 
boldly,  and  fometimes  fuccefcfully,  refitted  them, 
was  forced  to  implore  the  ita mediate  aid  of  Charles, 
The  genius  and  fortune  6f  Charles  only  *wcre  able 
to  check  their  career,  and  to  fave  France  from  the 
faith  and  dominion  of  Mahomet*  He  faw  the 
danger  approaching,  and  was  prepared  to  refift  it. 
He  was  not  ill  pleafed  to  find  the  turbulent  duke  of 
Aquitaine  reduced  and  humbled ;  but  he  dreaded 
any  farther*  accelfion  of  ftrength  or  territory  to 
thefe  fuccefsful  and  confident  invaders,  and  there- 
fore now  hafteried  to  oppofe  them.  He  found 
them  near  Poitiers,  confifting  of  about  four  hundred 
thoufand  perfons,  including  women,  Haves*  and  chil- 
dren ;  more  like  a  colony  intended  to  fettle  peace- 
fully in  tbofe  fertile  provinces,  than  an  army  de* 
10  .  figne4 
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figned  to  fubduc  rhem.  His  German  troops  cfpc-  *-g*7*^ 
cially  looked  on  them  as  pygmies;  and  they,  on  w 
the  other  hand,  proud  of  their  former  fuccefies* 
imagined  that  the  French  would  be  an  eafy  prey. 
Abderame,  who  commanded  them,  was  a  great  and 
fuccefsful  general ;  and  Charles  too  had  now  con- 
fiderabie  experience  in  war,  and  his  foldiers  con- 
fided in  him,  but  their  number  was  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  enemy. 

The  two  armies  lay  a  week  in  the  view  gf  each  *•?*•* 
Other.  Both  at  laft  refolved  to  fight.  Thfc  battle  a?dT^3». 
commenced  with  fury,  and  continued  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  With  axe  and  fabrc  the  French 
levelled  the  enemy  every  where  in  their  front,  but 
new  fronts  were  perpetually  oppofed  to  them >  and 
they  were  in  danger  of  being  flanked,  and  indeed 
furrounded, .  by  fuch  an  armed  multitude.  After 
feveral  hours  q(  dreadful  carnage,  when  yet  nothing 
was  deciftve,  Eudes  duke  of  Aquitaine  was  directed 
to  wheel  fecretly  round  and  attack  the  Saracens 
frorp  behind.  With  a  chofen  band  he  fucceeded* 
and  ftprmed  their  camp.  The  mixed  fliout  was 
tremendous,  and  filled  the  army  with  amazement* 
THey  faw  the  unarmed  multitude  flying  in  all 
directions  frQm  the  camp,  Abderame,  how- 
ever, :  bravely  kept  his  grOuncJ,  and  endeavoured 
to  animate  his  men,  till  he  was  killed,  when  they 
gave  way*  The  purfuit  for  fotne.  time  was  00  lefs 
bloody  than  the  engagement  j  but  night  coming 
on,  favoured  the  efcape  of  many.  The  vidtory 
was  complete.  The  French  indeed  loft  fifteen 
hundred,  but  the  Saracens  are  (aid  to  have  loft 
three  hundred  and  feyenty-fivc  thousand*1. 

»s  Roderic  Hift.  Arab.  Kb.  iv.  c,  14.  PauJHift.  Loogob. 
lib.  vi.  c.  46.  "  Pad  only  mentions  the  number  flain ;  he  wrote 
in  the  reign  of  Chaifcmagne,  not  Jialf  a  century  after. 

The 
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The  number  of  the  (lain,  if  it  can  be  depended 
on,  was  partly  owing  to  the  vaft  multitude  of  (laves, 
women,  and  children,  whp,  in  tfie  heat  of  the  en- 
gagement, probably  received  no  quarter  from  Eudes  5 
And  partly  to  the  diflenfions  which  are  faid  to  have 
arifen  in  their  army  after  they  retired  from  the  field 
of  battle,  when  the  different  tribes,  without  a  ge- 
neral, in  imputing  their  failure  to  one  another* 
finifhed  the  viftory  and  triumph  of  Charles. 

His  name,  Martel,  or  the  Hammer,  was  derived 
from  hi§  a&s  of  pfotfefs  on  this  occafion.  His 
ftrokes  fell  numberlefs  and  effc&ual  on  the  Sa- 
racens Their  power  was  broken,  Aquitainc  was 
recovered,  and  thefe  fierce  Arabs  learned  hence- 
forth to  refpeft  the  French,  who  contributed,  ac- 
cording to  the  alarm  with  which  they  had  filted 
the  minds  of  men;  to  extend  the  name  and  glory 
of  Charles  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 

He  •  was  every  where  refpected  and  !  feared. 
Wherever  he  turned  his  arms,  the  enemy  vanifhed 
before  Kim,  or  bowed  under  him.  We  are  fcarcely 
able  to- trace  the  career  of  his  fucceffesand  victories. 
He  reduced  the  malcontents  of  Burgundy;  and  the 
rebels  in  Friefiand,  Aquitaine,  and  Saxony,  tie 
repelled  the  Saracens,  who  once  mfcre  attempted 
to  enter  Provence  j  and  he  reftored  for  a  feafoi* 
univerfal  tranquillity. 
Th£'ri737*  Thierri,  little  noticed  during  his  life,  died  fooa 
aies!f  after.    Even  his  death  was  fcarcely  obferved  by  the 

people.  Charles,  nowin  fact  the  fovereign  of  the 
empire,  never  offered  again  to  fill  the  throne. 
I-Je  followed  the  example  of  his  father  j  he  vfianted 
not  royalty  himfelf,  but  intended  gradually  to  dimi- 
nifh  the  diftance,  and  furmount  the  obftacles,  which 
intervened  betwixt  his  family  and  the  crown  ^ 

*x  Annal.  Met.  ad  ann.  736;  737.     Conrin/Predeg.  c:  109.  * 

Toward* 
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Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  he  was  almoft  *-p*73*« 
involved  by  Pope  Gregory  III.  in  a  war  with  Leo  J^J^ 
the  Ifaurian.     That  emperor  having  entered  with 
much  zeal  into  the  controverfy  about  the  worQiip 
of  images,  which  at  that  time  diftradted  the  Chris- 
tian church,  publifhcd  an  edift,  ordering  them  to 
be  removed  out  of  every  place  of  worfhip,  and  to 
be  broken  -,  hence  he  and  his  party  were  called 
Iconoclafts,    The  pope  headed  the  oppofite  party., 
Italy,  between  the  two  parties,  became  the  fcene  of  it»Mir- 
tumult  and  rebellion.     The  Lombards  took  ad-  Se  uom! 
vantage  of  thefe  divifions,   feized  Ravenna,   and  «****• 
threatened  Rome.    In  this  fituation  Gregory  wrote 
to  Charles  a  flattering  letter,  requefting  his  inter- 
pofition,  not  as  a  thing  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the 
fafety  of  the  prince  of  the  apoftles,  who,  he  trufted* 
fliould  always  be  able  to  defend  hijnfelf,  but  as  a 
very  favourable  opportunity  for  Charles  to  prove 
himfelf  a  faithful  and  affe&ionate  fon  of  the  church. 

Charles  did  not  chufe  upon  this  occafion  to  break  chariot 
with  the  Lombards;  but  fuch  was  his  influence  Vflucac* 
with  Luitprand  their  king,  that  he  prevailed  on 
him  to  withdraw  his  troops,  and  to  reftore  the  ter- 
ritories which  he  had  taken  from  the  church.  By 
his  very  word,  he  delivered  Rome  from  the  fear 
both  of  the  Lombards  and  of  the  emperor,  and 
gave  a  beginning  to  the  temporal  power  of  the 
pope  *'.    ■  • 

This  fervice  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Imperial 
^grandeur  of  his  family  j  but  his  own  death  happening 
"HX  the  ,feme  time  with  that  of  the  pope  and  emperor, 
prevented  any  farther  immediate  confequences.  He  His  death, 
died  in  Odober,  A.  D.  741:    Every  thing  in  his  A'D'  74U 

charafter  and  conduct  is  great.     Fom  a  prifon  he 

«• 

H  Epift.  {3regor.  2d  and  3d.     Con  tin.   Fredeg.  c.  1 10. 
AnnaL  Met.  } 
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v*  ^  74V  raifed  himfclf,  by  his  prudence,  a&ivity,  and  va- 
Hischarac-  l°ur,  to  a  ftate  equal  to  the  throne;  and  what 
*r-.  chiefly  gives  a  luftre  to  his  reputation  isf  that  we 

find  him  chargeable  with  no  wilful  or  Oinneceffary 
oppreffion,  or  bloodflied.  In  railing  himfclf 
too,  he  aggrandifed  the  ftate ;  he  gave  a  lia- 
bility to  the  government,  and  a  glory  to  the  arms 
of  France. 

The  almoft  conftant  wars  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, as  far  as  we  can  judge  neceflarily,in  one  quar- 
ter or  another,  occafioned  great  expencc.  Confi- 
dering  the  Saracen  as  a  religious  war,  he  thought  it 
reafonable  that  the  church  and  monaftery  lands,  as 
well  as  others,  (hould  contribute  to  defray  the  ex- 
pence.  He  required  the  bifbops  and  abbots,  there- 
rlbre,  either  to  repair  to  the  field  with  their  lay  vaf- 
fate,  or  to  contribute  a  proportional  (hare  for  the  en- 
couragement and  maintenance  of  thofe  who  muft 
fupply  their  place.  Some  of  the  clergy  ^gave  great 
offence,  by  preferring  perfonal  fervice.  The  re- 
quifition  on  the  whole  irritated  the  clergy,  and 
difpofed  them  to  write  with  prejudice  againft 
Charjes.  Inftead  of  canonifing  him  as  a  faint,  they 
p  endeavoured  to  propagate  the  belief  that  he  was 

undoubtedly  tormented  in  the  infernal  regions*4. 
Yet  had  it  not  been  for  the  fkill  and  valour  of  this 
man,  Chriftianity  would  have  been  exterminated, 
and  Mahometanifm  fpread  over  Europe. 
falce^d*  Before  his  death  he  aflembled  the  ftates  of  the 

*tcec '       realm,  and  obtained  their  confent  to  the  fucceffion . 
.of  his  fons,  Carloman  to  the  dukedom  of  Auftrafia, 
'and    Pepin  to  that  of    Burgundy   and  -  Neuftria. 
Griffon,  his  third  fon,  alfo  received  fome  cities  and 
territory  ;  but  the  turbulency  of  his  difpofition  pro- 

•  h  Epift.  Synod,  attributed  to  Hincmar. 

yoked 
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Voiced  the  other  two  brothers  very  foon  to  take  *^2** 
them  from  him*5. 

Pepin  and  Carloman,  finding  their  prcfence  ne-  Their  min- 
ceffary  to  reprefs  and  chaftife  the  rebels  of  the  eaft,  SiK^*1" 
marched  againft  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  the  duke  of 
the  Allemans,  and  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  having 
as  ufual  reduced  them  for  the  time,  they  returned, 
and  next  directed  their  arms  with  equal  fuccefs 
againft  Hunaulde,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  their  ab fence,  to  burn  and  pillage  the 
territories  adjacent  to  him. 

During  thefe  military  campaigns,  which  the  two  Cuiomui 
brothers  generally  carried  on  cordially  together*  "^v 
Carloman  propofed  to  retire  from  a  military  and 
political,  to  a  religious  and  fcqueftered  life.     Thia 
kind  of  retirement  to  monafteries   was  becoming 
frequent.     Men  imagined  that  a  total  abftra&ion 
from  the  bufinefs,  as  well  as  from  the  pleafures  of 
the  world,  was  neceffary,  in  order  to  the  acceptable 
fervice  of  God,  and  to  the  certain  falvation  of  the 
foul.     Hunaulde,  duke  of  Aquitaine,   is  particu- 
larly mentioned  as  another  eminent  example  of  fuch 
retirement.     Carloman  preferred  a  monatiery  near 
Rome  to  any  of  thofc  in  France.     In  the  end  of 
the  year  746,  he  fct  out  for  that  auguft  city,  at-  A.  t>.  746. 
tended  by  a  numerous  and  fplendid  retinue,  carry- 
ing very  valuable  prefents  to  the  pope,  and  leaving 
his  brother  Pepin   matter  of  the  whole  French 
empire  •*. 

Things  were  not  yet  fully  ripe  for  fetting  afide  al- 
together the  family  of  Clovis*   Pepin  therefore  had,  /     . 
fo  far  hack  as  the  year  743,  placed  Childeric  IlL  chiidcric 
on  the  throne.     He  was  the  laft  of  the  Merovin-  uu 
gian  race,   who*   beginning   with  Clovis,   to  the 

*s  Ann*].  Met.  ad  arm.  741. 

**  Continoat.  Fredcg.  c*  no.    Eginharh  in  Annal.  ad  ana. 
746.    AnflaL  Met* 
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A-P-7**-  number  of  thirty-two  kings,  had  filled  the  throne 
v~"~w~~r  of  France  two  hundred  and  feventy  years, 
caufci  Rudenefs,  ferocity,  and  cruelty,  generally  cha- 

Tr^dTo'   raaerifed  them  till  the  reign  of  Clotaire  II. ;  after 
the  fail  of     him  the  empire  was  lefs  divided,  and  lefs  diftrafted 
IndXTVby  civil  wars.     But  the  kings  themfelves  became 
the  other,     tnore  fehfual,  fuperftitious,  and  indolent.     Their 
frequent  and  long  minorities,  particularly^  after  the 
reign  of  Dagobert,  contributed  to  the  diminution 
of  their  dignity  and  power,  and  to  the  increafe  of 
the  authority  and  fupreme  power  of  the  mayors. 
As  the  dhe  descended,  the  other  naturally  rofe,  till 
the  people  were  at  laft  accuftomed  to  look  on  the 
latter  as  -  their  fovereigns.     In   the  progrefs^  of  a 
century,  veneration  for  antiquity  itfelf  lofes  its  in- 
fluence 5  and  refpeft  is  transferred  by  new  affocia- 
tions,  and  by  new  generations  of  men,  from  thofe 
whofe  fame  is  known  by  means  only  of  hiftory  or 
tradition,   to  thofe  whofe  charafter  and  achieve- 
ments are  every  day  the  fubjeft  of  attention  and 
admiration. 

The  firft  Pepin  and  Charles  Martel  were  both 
illuftrious  examples  of  this  effect.  Their  military 
fkili  and  valour,  their  political  fagacity,  their  ge- 
neral good  fortune  in  advancing  them  perfonally, 
aggrandifed  the  ftatev  Pepin,  the  fon  of  Charles, 
had  already  (hown,  both  in  his  eaftern  and  weftern 
expeditions,  and  in  his  general  admintftration  be- 
fore and  after  the  refignation  of  Carloman,  that  he 
was  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  predeceflbrs.  His 
civil  government  was  vigorous,  yet  mild  and  gentle; 
fufficient  for  reftraining  licentioufnefs  and  criminal 
diforders,  and  calculated  at  the  fame  time  to  pro- 
mote and  maintain  induftry;  juftice,  and  peace. 
His  public  conduft  was  not  more  ingratiating,  than 
were  his  perfonal  affability  and  agreeable  manners. 
If  a  few  of  the  nobles  were  envious,  or  jealous  of 

hi* 
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jiis  high  rank  and  poorer,  they  were  juft  fufficicht  to 
render  him  the  more  prudent  and  cautious. .  His 
liberality  to  the  church,  and  his  particular  atten- 
tions to  the  clergy,  fecured  their  favour ;  and  thrir 
approbation  and  influence  were  of  great  importance 
in  the  part  which  he  now  refolved  toad. 

Indcpofing  Childcric,  and  afluming  to  himfelf  *J* 
the  auguft  title  of  king,  he  confidered  that  the  fonc-  pepm  [a 
tion  of  the  pope  might  diminifli  the  fcruples  of  fuming 
the  people,  and  convey  the  crown  to  him  with  a  of  France. 
Religious  weight,  which  might  fix  it  on  his  head 
With  a  firmnefs  equal  tci  that  of  family  and  heredi- 
tary defcent.  .  _ 

He  had  cultivated  a  cfofe  intercourfe  with  Za- 
chary,  the  reigning  pope.  He  often  -confqlted 
him  about  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  and  caufed  his  an- 
fwers  to  ,bc  read  to  the  clergy,  and  to  be  obierved 
hy  them  with  refpett  and  fubmiffion.  This  both 
gratified  the 'pope,  and  accuftomed  the  clergy  and 
people  to  reverence  and  obey  him. 

Zachary,  on  the  other  hand,  like  his  prede-  Advifes 
tfefibr*  was.  involved  in  the  contrOverfy  refpedting  ^** 
image  worflup,  and  was  threatened  by  the  arms  of 
both  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  the  Lombards. 
The  emperor  was  at  the  head  of  the  Iconoclafts ; 
the  Lombards  were  Arians ;  Spain  was  now  fubjedfe 
to  the  Saracens.;  and  a  great  pare  of  Germany  was 
ftill  idolatrous*  Zachary  could  place  his  hope  of 
protedion  aftd  aid  in  France  alone*  He  had  for- 
merly folicited  thefe  without  eftedt,  and  only  waited 
a  more  favourable  junfture  for  repeating  and  en- 
forcing his  requefts.  None  cculd  be  marc  favours 
able  than  that,  which  was  now  preffcnted  to  him. 
In  bfcftowing  or  confirming  a  crown,  he  might 
hope  for  his  protedlion^L  lcaft  on  whom  he  con- 
ferred it.  He  faw,  befides,  that  fuch  an  interpo- 
sition of  his  authority  mtift  increafe  the  importance 

k  2  '  and 
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•£J^2*  and  influence  of  the  Holy  See,  and  lay  a  pre- 
cedent for  future  interferences  of  the  like  nature 
in  the  civil  and  political  affairs  of  Europe. 

At  the  lame  time,  Pepin  proceeded  with  theut- 
moft  delicacy  and  caution  in  propofing  the  matter 
to  him.  He  knew  the  importance  of  a  firft  irn- 
preffion,  and  was  anxious  that  it  fhould  be  favour- 
able. Having  gained  Boniface,  bifhop  of  Mayence, 
the  mod  zealous  and  popular  of  all  the  clergy,  and 
the  molt  intimate  with  Zachary,  he  entrufted  to 
him  the  communication  of  his  defign  **• 

He  was  not  kept  long  in  fufpence.  His  pro* 
pofal,  he  was  allured,  had  been  well  received  at 
Rome.  He  now  therefore  more  openly  and  form- 
.  ally  deputed  the  bifhop  of  Virfburg,  and  the  abbot  of 
St.  Denis,  to  propofe  as  a  cafe  of  conference,  which 
required  the  judgment  and  fandion  of  the  higheft 
and  moft  facred  authority,  <c  Whether,  confidcring 
"  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe,  it  were  expedient 
<c  that  the  nominal,  and  real  fource  of  authority 
"  in  the  French  empire,  fhould  be  divided  ?  Or, 
"  confidering  the  incapacity  of  Childeric,  the 
<c  luftre  of  Pepin's  family  for  a  century  paft,  and 
<c  his  own  high  reputation,  whether,  having  been 
"  fo  long  in  poffeflipn  of  all  power,  he  oyght  now 
"  aftually  to  afilime  the  ranB*  and  title  of  king?" 

The  cafe  having  been  duly  examined  by  the 
pope,  he  returned  the  following  judgment:  cc  That 
<c  having  confidcred  the  whole  circumftances  of  the 
cc  fubjeft  propofed  to  him,  he  was  fatisfied  that  he 
cc  who  is  in  poffcflion  of  the  reins  of  government, 
<c  may  alfo  ajfume  the  name  of  king." 
Ffopofei  Matters  being  fo  far  prepared,  Pepin  next  af* 

fembled  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom,  a  great  part  of 
whom  alfo  were  in  the  fecret.    The  bufinefs  was 

*7  Epiftol,  Zachari*  ad  Bonif.,  et  Bonifecii  ad  Zachar.  . 
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introduced,  and  condu&ed  by  his  friends.  They  *'gy 
dated  the  fervices  which  his  family  had  rendered 
to  the- empire,  the  peace  and  profperity  which  it 
now  enjoyed  under  his  administration,  the  danger 
to  which  it  might  be  expofed  from  the  Saracens, 
or  the  tributary  nations  now  overawed  by  his  vigi- 
lance and  authority:  that  to  fecure  the  tranquillity  of 
the  (late,  and  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  it  washighly 
prudent  and  juftifiable  to  confer  on  real  ability  and 
worth,  the  reward  due  to  fo  many  ineftimable  fer- 
vices :  in  a  word,  that  it  was  their  intereft  and  their 
duty  to  requeft  the  noble  Pepin's  confent,  that  his 
title  of  duke  may  be  changed  into  that  of  king  of 
France ;  that  there  was  no  real  obftacle ;  Childeric 
fhould  be  provided  for,  fuitably  to  his  rank  and  ca- 
pacity :  that  the  cafe,  as  far  as  religion  and  con- 
science were  concerned,  had  been  examined  by  the  v 
father  of  the  Chriftian  church,  and  that  he,  judging 
it  to  be  for  the  intereft  of  both  church  and  ftate, 
had  advifed  the  calling  of  this  affembly,  and  the 
communication  of  this  meafure,  for  their  delibera^ 
tion  and  decifion. 

His  friends  applauded  the  fcheme;  others  readily 
joined  their  approbation.  They  cxpreffed  their  de- 
cifiop  by  a  general  acclamation.  Meafures  were 
taken  without  delay  for  the  folemn  inauguration ; 
Pepin  was  crowned  and  proclaimed  king  of  France,  i«  prociaSw- 
and  placed,  with  his  queen  Bertrade,  formally  on  **■«' 
the  throne  *\ 

To  give  the  more  folemnity  to  his  inauguration, 
and  to  render  his  perfon  and  royalty  the  more  fa- 
cred,  Boniface-  archbifliop  of  Mayence,  and  the  , 
pope's  legate,  who  attended  on  this  occafion, 
anointed  and  confecrated  him,  after  the  manner 
of  the  kings  of  ifrael.     This  ceremony,  obfervecj 

a»  Anna!.  Met.  Egiiihart  Annal.  ad  A,  D.  750.    Second. 
Coatin.  Fjcdegar.  c.  117. 
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^J?'jffi  now  probably  for  the  firft  time  in  France,  became 
cuftomary  thenceforward  at  the  coronation  of  the 
French  kings  *♦. 

A  fuitable  account  of  this  event,  the  reafons  of 
it,  the  pope's  opinion  and  approbation  of  it,  aruj 
the  unanimous  aft  of  the  affembly,  were  all  in- 
duftrioufly  published  and  circulated  over  the  em- 
pire, and  every  one  feems  to  have  participated  iq 
the  general  joy. 

Childeric,  dethroned  and  deferted,  was  ihaved, 

and   condufted    to   a   monaftery,   where    he  diecj 

a.  D.75«-  about  three  or  four  years  after.     He  had  one  fon, 

who  was  in  like  manner  withdrawn  from  a  public 

and  political,  to  a  retired  and  religious  ftatc. 

*?  The  opinion  of  the  Abbe  Vertot,  torn.  ii.  Mem.  d$ 
l'Acad.  des  Infcrip.  et  Belles  Lettres,  that  fclemn  unflion  was 
ufual  at  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  France  fince  the  baptifm 
of  Clovis,  feems  not  very  probable.  It  appears  more  ge- 
nerally to  have  been,  the  cuftom,  fimply  to  elevate  the  new 
king  on  a  flueld,  and  to  exhibit  him  thus  to  his  foldiers  or 
people,  with  folemn  proclamation  and  (homing.     '  l 
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Of  Orleans,  or  of  Burgundy. 
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fbe  Hijlery  of  France  under  Pepin  and  Charle- 
magne* from  A.  D.  7  51  to  A.  D.  814. 

Pepin,  now  exalted  to  the  throne,  was  aware  A-  p*jf5f* 
that  idlenefs  and  fenfuality  had  contributed  to  ruin  '-""O^ 
the  late  kings,  and  that  activity  and  ufefulnefs  were 
necefiary  to  maintain  his  refpe&ability. 

Grippon  orGrifFon,  his  brother,  whom  he  and  Car-  G^onru 
Ionian  had  originally  ftripped  of  all  his  territories*  e  ? 
whom  Pepin  had  again  in  vetted  with  property,' and 
treated  with  refpedt ;  whofe  fubfequent  and  re- 
peated rebellions  he  had  pardoned,  and  on  whom 
he  had  once  more  fettled  a  confiderable  territory, 
?nd  fuitable  rank  and  privileges,  could  not  reft  fa- 
tisfied.  Difdaining  to  be  interior  and  dependent, 
he  went  over  to  the  duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  en- 
deavoured to  raife  a  new  rebellion  in  that  quarter. 
He  was  demanded  by  Pepin,  and  the  duke  muft 
have  delivered  him,  had  he  not  again  made  his 
efcape.  He  was  fo  clofely  purfued,  and  preffed 
with  fuch  zeal  and  a&ivity,  that  his  remaining 
troops  were  totally  defeated,  and  he  himfelf  was  a<id  death, 
(lain. 

Having  alfo  fubdued  the  Bretons  and  Saxons, 
who  were  always  ready  to  revolt  when  any  favour- 
able occafion  prefented  itfelf,  Pepin's  attention  was 
now  turned  to  the  affairs  #f  Italy. 

Kavenna  and  Rome  were  all  that  remained  at  state  <*f 
this  time  of  the  weftenr  empire,  belonging  to  the  ltaly' 
emperor  of  Conftantinople.  Aftolphus,  king  o[f 
the  Lombards,  an  aftive  aud  ambitious  prince,  was 
defirousof  having  thefe  added  to  bis  other  domi- 
nions in  Italy.  Knowing  that  the  emperor  Con- 
ic 4  ftantine 
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£J^75^  ftantine  Copronimus  was  futly  occupied  with  the 
Bulgarian  war,  and  that,  he  feemed  indeed  to  have 
almoft  totally  abandoned  Italy,  he  judged  the  prefenc 
a  favourable  jun^ure  for  gratifying  his  ambition. 
After  a  vigorous  fiege,  he  forced  the  Exarch  *  to 
evacuate  Ravenna,  and  marching  thence,  laid  fiege 
to  Rome, 
The  pope         Stephen  III.  the  reigning  pope,  intreated  Gon- 
stepheniii.  ftanjtine?s  ai<j  without  effeft.     In  vain  did  he  folicit 
Aftolphus  to  fpare  the  holy  feat  of  the  fucceffors  of 
*™«?e  m  Saint  Peter.     He  next  implored  the  immediate  in- 
January^      terpofitioaof  Pepin,  and  fled  perfonally  to  his  pro- 
*•**»•  jetton. 

On  this  occafion,  authors  have  differed  widely 
in  the  accounts  which  they  have  given  of  the  inter- 
yiew  of  thefe  two  auguft  perfonages.  Anaftafius,  ii} 
.  his  Hiftory  of  the  Popes,  reprefrnts  Pepin  as  pro- 
ftrating  himfelf  on  the  earth  before  Stephen,  and 
Attending  him  on  foot  as  an  equerry.  Theo- 
phanes,  in  his  Chronicle,  defcribes  him  as  agitated 
with  remorfc  on  account  of  his  ufurpation,  praying 
for  abfolution,  and  receiving  it  with  great  cere- 
mony from  the  pope.  The  auhor  of  the  Annals 
of  Metz,  on  the  other  hand,  reprefents  the  pope  irj 
duft  and  allies  at  the  feet  of  the  French  monarch, 
fupplicating  him  earneftly  to  deliver  Rome.  The 
fecond  continuator  of  Fredegaire's  chronicle,  who 
.was  cotemporary,  limply  relates  that  the  pope 
brought  many  valuable  prefents  to  Pepin,  was  re- 
ceived with  great  joy,  and  prpmiled  immediate 
afliftance.  § 

1  The  Extrcb  was  the  chief  Imperial  officer  appoint*}  • 
by  the  Emperor  of  Conftantinople  Tor  near  two  centuries 
back,  to"  fuperintend  as  a  vicar  or  prefect,  the  affair  &  of  luly. 
'  Ravenna  was  his  residence  and  feat  of  government,  and  hence 
she  territory  attached  to  him  was  called  the  Exarchate  of  Ra- 
vcftna.  ......  .....* 

'. :      » 
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It  is  certain  that  Pepin  received  him  with  the  *• p-  7S4t 
Utmoft  reipeft,   and  lodged  him  in  the  abbey  of       ~w~'"f 
.Saint  Denis,  till  he  (hou)d  be  able  to  replace  him 
in  Rome.     He  obferved  the  profound  reverence  of 
the   people  for  the  pope,  who  remained  all  that 
winter  at  Paris  j  he  propofed  that  he  fhould  be  con- 
fecrated  anew  in  perfon  by  his  holinefs,  together 
with  his  queen,  and  his  two  fons  Charles  and  Car- 
lomafl.     The  fovereign  pontiff  having  performed  ^^^ 
.that  ceremony,  denounced  anathemas  and  excom-  P»p*». 
munication  againft  every  one  who  fhould  attempt 
to  dethrone  the  prefent  reigning  fa  nily. 

Aftolphus  had  leifure  during  the  winter  to  confidcr 
his  own  intereft,  and  the  meafures  which  he  ought 
Ito  purfue.  He  had  much  to  fear  from  a  war  with 
the  French,  but  was  extremely  aiverfe  to  give  up 
Jlome  and  Ravenna.  He  tried  to  negociate  with 
Pepin,  and  was  unfuccefsfuL  He  prevailed  with 
Carloman,  the  late  cuke  of  Auftrafia,  now  refident 
in  the  monaftcry  which  he  had  built  at  Montcafiin, 
to  take  a  journey  into  France,  to  endeavour  to  dif- 
fuadc  his  brother  Pepin  from  intermeddling  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy.  The  noble  monk  arrived  during 
the  fitting  of  the  affembly,  which  his  royal  brother 
had  called  to  deliberate  on  the  condudt  of  the  Lom- 
bards, and  had  leave  of  audience  granted  him* 
His  birth,  his  talents  and  virtues,  his  former  rank 
among  them,  and  his  prefent  appearance,  all  pre- 
poffelfed  the  affcmbly  in  his  favour.  He  fpoke 
with  fo  much  energy  and  eloquence  againft  war  in 
Italy,  which  had  io  often  been  prejudicial  to 
France,  that  he  induced  them  to  refolve  that  they 
would  not  engage  in  war  till  they  had  made  trial  of 
the  means  of  negociation.  This  degree  of  fuccefs  moft 
probably  offended  the  pope  and  the  king,  though 
it  is  not  fo  probable  that  the  latter  efpecially  would 
confpire,  as  he  is  faid  to  have  done,  not  only  againft 

his 
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*:°'i5*  his  brother's  life,    but  againft  the  liberty  of  his 
v^'^  children*.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  Carloman 
died  foon  after,  either  in  France,  or  on  his  road 
home  through  Italy. 
The  pope  Negociations    proving  unfuccefsful,    war    wa$ 

fheExTrl  determined  on.  With  the  confent  of  the  lords, 
chateofRa-  pCp}n  and  his  fons  prefented  the  pope  with  the 
XTd.'  756,  donation  of  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  pope's  temporal  power*,  and 
they  marched  forthwith  to  realife  the  donation. 
They  forced  the  pafs  of  Suza,  defeated  the  Lom- 
bards, and  drove  Aftolphus  into  Pavia.  The  latter 
was  now  glad  to  accept  of  peace  on  the  terms  which 
the  former  diftated ;  viz.  That  he  fhould  relinquilh 
Ravenna  and  its  dependencies  for  ever,  give  forty 
hoftages  for  his  fidelity,  and  deliver  Narni  into  the 
hands  of  the  pope.  Stephen  was  condufted  iq 
triumph  to  Rome,  and  Pepin  returned  with  his 
viftorious  army  to  France. 

But  Aftolphus,  now  relieved  from  a  perilous  fiege, 
repented.  Conceiving  that  he  had  purchafed  peace 
nisrefufed  too  dear,  he  refufed  to  deliver  up  Ravenna  to  the 
t,t^Lom~  P°PC>  *nd  again  inverted  Rome.  The  danger  was 
imminent.  Stephen  wrote  a  letter  in  his  own 
name,  and  another  in  the  name  and  perfon  of  Saint 
Peter,  imploring  deliverance4.  Pepin  had  pre- 
vioufly  heard  of  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Pavia, 
and  was  prepared  inftantly  to  march,  and  take  ven- 

*  Sec  and.  Con  tin*  Fredegarii. 

>  Epift.  Stephani  ad  Pepinum.     Annates  Fuldenfes  ad  aim. 

756.     The  Exarchate,  befides  Ravenna,  included  Adria,  Fer- 

rara,  Imola,  Fayenza,   Forli,  and  fix  other  cities,  with  their 

dependencies.     And  under  the  name  of  Pentapolis,  Rimini, 

i  Pefaro,  Fano,  Senigalia,  Ancona,  &c. 

4  This  letter  is  a  curious  example  of  perfonification.  Saint 
Peter  is  joined  by  the  Holy  Virgin,  the  angels,  faints,  martyrs, 
and  by  all  the  hoft  of  heaven,  requeuing  Pepin's  aid.  Codex 
Carolin.  epift.  3.  '  ' 

geance 
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geance  on  the  faithlef$  Lombards.  As  he  advanced 
towards  Italy,  he  received  the  Imperial  ambafladors 
mth  magnificent  prefcnts,  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  his  valiant  oppofition  to  Aftolphus's  in- 
croachments  on  the  Imperial  dominions;  and  they 
added  their  hope  and  requeft,  that  Ravenna,  being; 
recovered  from  the  Lombards,  fhould  be  reftored  j8/£j^* 
to  the  empire,  to  which  it  formerly  belonged.  This  pen*. 
reqqeft  feemed  unreafonable.  The  Emperor  had 
received  fufficient  warning  of  the  danger  of  the 
Exarphate,  and  had  not  taken  any  proper  ftep  to 
prevent  it.  Pepin  had  conquered  it  by  the  treaty 
of  Pavia,  and  had  given  it  irredeemably  to  the  pope. 
With  truth,  therefore,  he  told  the  ambafladors, 
fc  That  neither  ambition  nor  intereft,  nor  any  other 
"  motive  than  the  fafety  and  good  of  the  churchf 
cf  had  induced  him  to  make  war  againft  the  Lom- 
c<  bards:  that  as  the  intereft  of  the  church  was  his 
"  motive,  the  fruits  of  his  enterprife  were  alfo 
c'  hers :  that  his  oath  was  pledged  to  this  effeft, 
fc  and  no  power  on  earth  fhould  alter  his  refo- 
«  lution." 

They  departed,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  fiege  of  Scared* 
Pavia.  "  Aftolphus  faw  him  in  earneft,  dreaded  ex-  * c  popc- 
tremities,  and  accepted  of  the  following  conditions: 
That  the  treaty  of  Pavia  fhould  be  pofitively  fulfill- 
ed, and  that  the  city  of  Commachio  fhould  be  added 
to  the  territory  of  the  Exarchate:  that  the  Lom- 
bards fhould  pay  a  large  fum  of  money  to  defray 
fhe  expence  of  the  war,  and  befides  fhould  fend  an 
annual  tribute  of  twelve  thoufand  lbus  d'or,  which 
before  the  time  of  Clotaire  II.'  they  had  been 
bound  to  pay  .to  France.  Thefe  were  humi- 
liating terms,  but  as  Pepin  was  firm  and  power- 
ful,' they  were*  granted.  He  renewed  the  dona- 
tion of  the  Exarchate  to  the  pope>  received  new 
".' "[  "    ' %   ""*         13  hoftages 
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a.d.  75^  hoftages  forthe  faithful  execution  of  the  treaty, 
and  returned*. 

Not  long  after,  Aftolphus  died.  He  had  no  child- 
ren. His  brother  Rachis,  who  had  retired  to  a  mo- 
naftery,  was  folicited  to  return  to  the  world,  and 
affumc  the  reins  of  government.  But  Didier,  one 
of  the  generals  of  the  late  king,  and  now  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  willing  to  fupport  his  preten6ons> 
afpired  to  the  crown.  He  offered  the  pope  the 
full  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Pa  via,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Bologna  and  its  dependencies,  if  he  would 
*K>t  only  give  him  countenance,  but  fecure  to  him 
the  favour  and  protection  of  France.  The  pope 
grafped  at  this  offer,  and  effe&ually  fupported 
him. 

-He  claimed  a  religious  authority  over  Rachis  as 
a  monk,  reprehended  him  for  violating  his  vow 
and  leaving  his  monaftery,  and  ordered  him  to  re- 
turn to  its  but  he  farther  begged  leave  to  advife 
his  adherents,  that  as  they  muft  infallibly  yield  to 
Didier,  fupported  as  he  would  be  by  the  French, 
k  were  furely  better  for  them  now  to  fiibmit 
honourably,  with  fafety  to  themfelves  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  peace  and  profperity  of  their  coun- 
try, than  wait  the  iffue,  which  muft  certainly  be 
unfavourable.  Rachis  was  per  Iliad  ed,  and  returned 
to  his  monaftery  j  his  party  fubmitted  5  and  Didier 
was  acknowledged  king  of  the  Lombards* 

The  cities  of  Spoletto  and  Benevento  detached 
themfelves  on  this  occafion  from  the  Lombards, 
chofe  each  a  duke  of  its  own,  and  put  themfelves, 
as  independent  principalities,  under  the  protection 
jointly  of  the  church  and  of  France, 

s  The  deed  of  conveyance  was  among  the  archives  of  Rome 
in  the  days  of  Anaftafius,  a  century  after.  AnnaL  Met.  ei 
Fnidenf.  ad-ann.  756./ 

The 
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The  pope  now  felt  himfelf  a  temporal  prince, 
poflcfiing  confiderable  power,  and  much  political 
influence ;  and  he  juftly  acknowledged  himfelf  in- 
debted for  it  all  to  France. 

The  tributary  ftates  next  occupied  Pepin's  atten- 
tion. He  chaftifed  as  ufual,  and  fubjefted,  the 
Saxons,  the  Sclavonians,  and  the  Bavarians,  who 
were  perpetually  turbulent,  and  often  attempting  to 
(hake  off  the  yoke  of  France.  He  took  from  the 
duke  of  Aquitaine,  who  was  grown  infufferable,  his 
towns  and  caftles,  one  after  another,  in  five  cam- 
paigns, and  finally  incorporated  that  principality 
with  the  French  empire  6. 

Thefe  meafures  occupied  Pepin  till  his  death. 
At  Saintes  he  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever,  and  his 
friends,  more  under  the  influence  of  fuperftition 
than  confidence  in  medicine,  carried  him  from 
one  faint's  tomb  to  another  5  but  neither  Saint 
Martin,  nor  Saint  Denis,  was  able  to  fave  him. 
He  died  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  the 
feventeenth  of  his  reign,  and  the  twentieth  of  his 
government. 

No  man  in  fo  elevated  and  a&ive  a  ftation,  and 
efpecially  in  circumftances  fo  critical  as  attended 
the  revolution  in  his  favour,  ever  maintained  a 
chara&er,  either  confidered  perlbnally  or  politi- 
cally, more  irreproachable,  or  more  highly  re- 
fpeftable  than  Pepin.  His  prudence  was  remark- 
able even  to  a  proverb.  In  the  field,  in  the  coun- 
cil, in  the  affembly  of  the  people,  his  opinion  was 
ufually  folicited,  and  readily  followed.  His  plans, 
his  decifions,  his  enterprifes,  all  his  meafures,  were 
wife  and  fuccefsful. 

Few  princes,  gave  fo  great  a  (hare  in  the  admi- 
niftratipn  to  the  nobles ;  but  the  more  he  conde- 
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fcended,  the  greater  authority  and  real  dignity  hi 
acquired.  No  fa&ion  difturbed  his,  government^ 
or  ever  appeared  to  difquiet  his  mind.  He  afcended 
the  throne  without  bloodrtied,  and  reigned  without 
exciting  the  groan  of  opprefiion. 

He  appears  to  have  pofieffed  that  well-balanced 
mind  which  was  not  indifferent  to  any  circutn- 
ftance,  but  deliberately  judged  of  every  ftep  which 
he  purfued.  He  had  quick  feelings,  and  ait 
acute  difcernment;  but  his  fenGbility  was  regu* 
lated  by  his  prudence.  Though  his  habitual 
thoughtfulrtefs  gave  an  expreffion  of  gravity  to  hi* 
temper  and  manner,  he  entered  cheerfully,  and  with 
good  humour,  into  the  occafional  mirth  of  his 
company,  and  all  the  ordinary  amufements  of  the 
times. 

His  body  was  (hort,  but  flout  and  vigorous*  At 
a  public  fhew,  while  a  ftrong  lion  held  a  furious  bull 
by  the  throat  almoft  ftrangltd,  he  propofed  that 
fome  of  the  company  fhould  ftep  forward  and  re- 
fcue  him.  No  one  daring  to  attempt  it,  he  rofe 
from  his  feat,  leaped  on  the  ftage,  cut  the  throat  of 
the  lion,  and  with  one  ftroke  of  his  fabre  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  bull;  then  turning  to,  the  company* 
faid,  "  David  was  a  little  man,  who  flew  Goliah  1 
<c  Alexander  alfo  was  but  of  little  ftature,  yet  had 
cc  he  more  ftrength  and  courage  than  many  of  his 
"  officers,  who  were  taller  and  handfomcr  than 
"  himfelf7."  •       " 


The  empire 
is  divided 
betwixt 
Charles  and 
Carloman, 
A.  D.  769* 


The  divifion  of  the  empire,  which  Pepin  before 
his  death  propofed  for  his  fons,  for  reafons  not  on 
record  was  fet  afide  by  an  aflembly  of  the  people, 


*  St*GattUib.iLc*23. 


fchich 
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which  made  a  new  partition  \     They  gave  Neu-  tA  ^'J*9; 
ftria,  Burgundy,  and  Aquitaine,  to  Charles;  and        u   ""* 
Auftrafia,  with  all  the  German  dates,  to  Carloman. 
Both  princes  were  crowned  on  the  fame  day  j  the 
former  at  Noyon,  the  latter  at  Soiffons. 

A  quarrel  which  immediately  followed,  probably  ™"*"  *"*- 
arofe  from  fome  mifunderftandiog  about  the  di« 
vifion  of  their  territories,  or  the  boundaries  of  them. 
On  this  occafion  Charles  exhibited .  the  firft  proofs 
of  his  aftivity  and  valour  ;  he  raifed  aq  army,  in* 
vaded  Auftrafia,  and,  in  the  face  of  Carloman,  con- 
quered, and  added  a  part  of  it  to  his  dominions. 

In  fo  extenfive  an  empire,  the  leaft  change  affe&s  occafionsm, 
the  general  ftrength   and    order.      The    fuccefs  *"■*«• 
and  fame  of  Pepin  overawed  the  whole,  and  main- 
tained its  unity.     The  divifion  of  it  now  betwixt 
hisfons,  their  youth  and  inexperience,   and  their 
recent  quarrel  and  war,  encouraged  the  tributary 
ftates,  as  ufual,  to  hope  that  at  this  jundture  they 
might  prove  fuccefsful  in  recovering  their  inde- 
pendence.   Hunaulde,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  attempt- 
ed to  re-eftabli(h  his  principality;  but  was  fruftrated 
in  the  attempt,  by  the  fpirit  of  Charles,  and  the  vi- 
gorous raeafures  which  he  adopted.     The  duke  of  charte*f«e- 
Bavaria,  Taflillon,  had  alfo  put  his  troops  in  mo-  fuj^flL 
tion,    but  obferving  the  (kill  and  promptitude  of  thcna- 
Charles*  judged  it  fafeft  for  him  inftantiy  to  fub- 
mit.     Didier,  the  king  of  Lombardy,  convinced 

•  "  Franci,  fafto  folem niter  generali  conventu,  ambos  fibi 
reges  conftituunt,  ea  condition e  premiuVut  totum  regni  corpus 
.  ex  aequo  partirentur;  et  Carolus  earn  partem  quam  pater  eorum 
Pipinus  tenuerat,  Carlomannus  vero,  earn  cai  Patruus  eorum 
Carlomannus  praeerat,  regendi  gratia  fufciperet."  Eginhartus 
ia  vit.  Carol. 

Eginhart  was  Charles's  fecretary,  and  was  likely  to  be  welt 
informed.  He  wrote  the  hiftory  of  his  life,  and  married  one  of 
his  daughters.  His  annals  will  furnifh  fome  important  mate- 
rials in  the  hiftory  of  this  reign. 

that 
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a.  D.jfy.  tj,at  tjjC  fon  was  not  inferior  to  the  father,  and  that  it 
fecmed  vain  for  him  to  attempt  the  force  of  arm$ 
againft  him,  propofed  rather  to  detach  him  from 
the  pope,  and  to  unite  him  with  his  own  ftate  and 
family  by  a  marriage  alliance* 
StaUuti^  ^c  knew  that  Charles  was  already  married  to 
Himiltrude,  a  French  lady ;  but  the  marriage  tic 
in  thofe  times9  being  loofe  and  eafily  diflbluble, 
he  entertained  the  hope  of  prevailing  with  him  to 
divorce  her,  and  to  marry  his  daughter,  the  fifter 
of  the  auchefs  of  Bavaria* 

The  queen- mother,  Bertrade,  favoured  the  pro-> 
pofal.  She  heped  that  it  might  prevent  the  fre- 
quent tendencies  to  rupture  between  Bavaria,  Lom- 
bardy,  and  France.  The  pope,  on  the  other 
handt  was>  afraid,  that  this  alliance  would  retard,  if 
not  altogether  prevent,  the  full  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  Pavia,  and  therefore  laboured  to  oppofc 
it.  He  fent  two  legates  to  Charles  with  a  letter^ 
in  which  he  reprefented  his  wonder  and  concern 
that  he  who  was  already  married,  fhould  entertain 
the  thought  of  marrying  another  wife ;  that  a  di- 
vorce, without  a  fiifficierit  caule,  was  criminal ;  that 
his  father  Pepin  having  once  purpofed  to  divorce 
the  queen  their  mother,  was  diflfuaded  from  it  by 
the  pope  Stephen  II.  j  that  the  Lombards  were  an 
heretical,  excommunicated  race,  on  whom  the 
maledidtion  of  the  church  was  vifibly  accompanied 
with  the  vifitation  of  God,  for  that  feverai  of  the 
royal  family  were  afflidted  with  leprofy :  Finally, 
he  threatened  the  French  with  the  fevercft  eccle* 
fiaftical  refentment,  if  Charles  perfifted  in  this  un- 
godly alliance.   But  Bertrade  was  as  zealous  on  the 

9  The  council  of  Verbrries  allowed  great  latitude  ito  the  mar- 
riage relation,  and  thereby  contributed  much  to  relax  found 
morality.    Turn.  i.  Concil.  Gall. 

other 
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other  fide  of  the  queftion.     The  pope  lay  ufidef  /^J?\*5 
obligations  to  her  for  former   fervtces ;    fhe  was 
refolved  to  gain  his  confent,  and  for  that  purpofe 
undertook  a  journey  to  Italy* 

On  learning  his  real  obftacles  to  the  marriage, 
(lie  perfuaded  Didier  to  remove  them,  by  putting 
the  church  in  "foil  poffeflion  of  thofe  places  which 
(he  claimed,  and  by  engaging  to  maintain  a  (table 
peace  with  her.  On  thcie  terms  Stephen  over- 
looked his  former  obftacles,  viz.  a  preceding  mar- 
riage, and  the  criminality  of  a  divorce  j  and  con* 
fented  to  the  figftingof  the  contraft  betwixt  Charles 
and  Gcfille,  the  princefs  of  Lombardy  ■•• 

The  marriage  was  folemnifed,  and  diflblved  with-  Marries 
in  the  courfe  of  a  year.     On  account  of  fome  inca*  GcfiUe* 
parity,  real  or  fuppofed*  in  the  princefs,  or  fome 
diflikc  to  her ;  and  having  nothing  to  dread  from 
<he  Lombard  natioft,  after  be  became  fole  matter 
of  France  j.Charles  had  recourfe  to  bis  former  ex-  . 
pedient,  divorce,  difmificd  Gefiile  to  her  father*  and  her. 
married  Hildegarde,  a  lady  of  a  noble  family  of  the   , 

SueVN  ^  Didier'src 

Didier  was  juftly  incenfed,  and  the  prefent  fea-  fcntanfa. 
fon  feemed  pregnant  with  the  means  mod  fukable 
for  avenging  the  affront.  Carloman  the  brother 
of  Charles  was  dead,  and  bad  left  two  fons,  who 
ought  to  have  fucceeded  their  father*  Their  mo- 
ther Gerberge,  apprehenfive  even  of  bodily  danger 
to  them  from  their  uncle,  had  retired  with  them  to 
the  court  of' Lombardy.  The  fame  court  became 
the.  general  afylum  of  her  perfonal  friends,  of  all 
the  Auftrafian  malcontents,  and  of  Hunauld  and  his 
friends  from  Aquitaine.  By  a  combination  of  fo 
much  political  influence,  Didier  had  little  doubt  of 
being  able;to  chaftifc  the  caprice  and  infolence  of 

•  Amu}.  Fraijc.  Pctavi^ni.    Codex  Carolin,  <pift<  45. 

l  the 
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Btookl. 


Tenaina- 
tion  of  the 
kingdom  of 
£*mbardy. 


Afelgifc's 
rebellion. 


and  (houting,  ■•*  Blefied  is  he  *bat  cofflefh  ifi  the  - 
,"  namcof  the  Lord,"      ,  ■ 

He  fpent  a  /cw  days  only  at  Rome.  He  con- 
fined the  former  grant  by  Pepin  to  the  church,  of 
the  Exarchate,  figned  it  with. his  mark,  for  he  was 
not  then  taught  to  write  ?V  and  departing  amidft 
the  acclamations  of ; the  people,  .returned  to,  the 
fiegeofPavjai. 

-  This  fiege  was  conduced  with  vigour ;  famine 
and  pcftilence  raged  within  the  walls.  Hunauld* 
late  duke  of  Aquitaine,  being  fufpe&ed  by  tfy 
people  to  be  the  author  of  the  war,  was  (lain. 
Didier,  trembling  for  himfelf  and  his  family,  was 
forced  to  accept  their  lives,  as  the  only  terms  that 
could  be  granted  him.  All  his  territories  fubmitted 
to  the  conqueror  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom- 
bards ended  206  years  from  its  commencement  by 
Alhoin'V. 

Charles  now  put  the  pope  in  full  poffeffion  of 
what  he  and  his  father  had  prefented  to  him.  The 
reft  of  Italy,  conquered  by  him,  viz.  Tufcany, 
Modena,  Parma,  Genoa,  and  all  the  dates,  north 
and  v/eft  of  the  Po,  formed  a  diftindt  fovereignty 
dependent  on  France.  Naples  and  Sicily  were 
ftill  attached  to  Conftantinople.  Having  garrifoned 
the  towns,  and  eutrufted  them  to  governors  in 
whofe  fidelity  he  confided,  he  returned,  carrying 
Didier  with  him  to  France ,J. 
; .  So  great  a  revolution,  from  an  independent  king- 
dom tp  the  ftate  of  a  province,  could  fcaccely  be 
efcpe&ed  to'  fettle  inftantly.  into  permanent  tran- 
quility. Adalgife,  £idier's  fon,  having  made  his 
efoape  to  Conftantinople,  was  there  perfuaded  to 

*"  Egtnhart.  **  Mezcray  rccko**  it  but  1204. years. 

.     I3  Eginhart  ad  anof  7744 

levy 


r 
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levy  war  anew  againft  a  power  which  teemed  to 
threaten  the  eaftcrn  empire.  He  had  feafon  to 
think  that  many  of  his  father's  late  fiibj*&s  would 
revolt  irf  his  favour,  as  foori  as  they  were  allured  of  *  , 
fupport  and  prote&itfn.  The  duke  of  Fritili  parti- 
cularly engaged  with  readinefs  to  join  him,  and 
aftually  formed  a  party  in  his  intereft. 

The  pope  Adrian  obfcrved  the  rife  and  progrefs 
of  the  rebellion,  and  communicated  his  information 
to  his  great  and  good  ally  Charles.  The  artay  of 
France  was  prepared  to  meet  the  attack,  however 
great;  but  before  the  blow  could  be  (truck,  the  em-  ,  ] 
peror  of  Conftantinople  died.  Adalgife  was  difap- 
pointed,  and  the  dukef  of  Friuli  only  had  proceeded 
tcofar  toftop  withfafety.  He  propofed  therefore  to 
fight  for himiel^and  thought  the  crownof  Lombirdy 
a  prize  worthy  of  all  his  exertions  and  danger.  Chartes 
wifeiydidnotdefpife  fo  weak  an enemy,  but  marched 
an  army  againft  him,  difperfed  his  troops,  'aftd  ctit  iskiiH. 
off  his  head14.  - - 

Charles  had  returned  to  Saxony. to  fabjugatc  the  p^[|a,5b* 
rebels  of  that  country,  who  almoft  unanimouQy^cSMOM. 
had  taken  the  advantage  of  inferrl&ion  and  war% 
in  any  other  quarter,   to  rife  in  arms,  afferc  their 
independence,  and  plunder  their  neighbours.     He 
had  endeavoured,  as  his  ptfedectflbrs 'had- done  be-  * 

fore  him,  by  Chriftian  miflionaries  to  teach  and  ci- 
vilize them.  The  fuccefs  was  not  very  great,  but 
proportioned  to  the  means  both  of  fe verity  and  ci- 
vilization. He  was  receiving  the  homage  of  thou- 
sands, whofe  fubmiflion  was  confirmed  by  their  vo- 
luntary baptifm  at  Paderborn  in  Weftphalia,  when 
a  Saracen  emir  from  Spain  arrived  jo  (bpphcate  his 
protection* 

•    .    -        *  '*  Egiqhw*  ad  anft,  776, 777. 

*•  3  A  fpirit 
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A  Jfpfjt  of  difcontent,  and  defire  of  indepen* 
dence*  prevailed  at  this  time  over  the  whole  Sa* 
racen  empire.  The  fovereignty  of  the  c*Hph  was 
difregarded,  particularly  by  Abdcranw  the  chief 
emir  in  Spain,  wfrofe  authority  was  no  itfk  ineffec- 
|ual,  though  exercifed  with  feverity  ov<?r  the  other 
emirs  of  the  provinces.  They  were  impatient  of 
his  gpyernmeiit,  -and  attempted  to  afiert  their  own 
independence,  as  they  bclievfcd  that  the  yoke  of 
any  other  matter  mighl  be  lighter  than  his.  With 
.     thefe  ftntjments   Ibnalarabi,  emir,  that  is  gover- 

chwki  in-  uor  or  prince,  of  the  province  of  Saragofifa,  came 
to  implore  the  protection  of  Charles. 

The  French  monarch  felt  his  importance'  in 
being  courted  by  thefe  infidels,  who  had  fo  lately 
themfelyes  been  fuch  fucccfrful  conquerors.  He 
recollected  the  glory  which  his  father  had  acquired 
by  checking  the  career  6f  their  conqucfts  in  france. 
His  own  ambition  of  conquefl  was  infatiable,  and 
he  was  zealous  to  increafe  the  numbet  of  converts 

a.  d.  778.  to  Chriftianity.  Animated  by  political  ambition 
and  religious  zeal,  he  afiembled  a  numerous  army 
on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  diyided  it  into  two 
parts;  one,  ofirwhick; entered  by  the  caft,  and 
the  other  by  the  w«ft*rid  of  the  Pyrenees.     The 

His «».    people  trembled  before  him.     The  cities,  as  he 

yiefti.  advanced,  opened  their  gates.  The  two  diviffons 
joined  before  Saragoffa,  which  capitulated.  No 
enemy  formally  oppofed  hiro,  yet  he  ventured  no 
farther.  The  Ebro  bounded  his  tonquefts,  and 
the  fubmiflibns  of  the  emirs  to  him.  He  fecmed  to 
have  no  great  confidence  in  them.  His  own  army 
fek  the  extreme  heat. of  the  country  and  of  the 
feafon  j  fome  fymptoms  of  difcontent  hegan  to  ap- 
pear, and  he  refolved  to  return,  in  full  pofleffion  of 
all  the  dominions,  the  fpals,  and  the  glory,  which 

he 
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he  had  acquired.  Having  accepted  hoftages  to*J*' ^ 
fecure  the  fidelity  of  his  new  fubjefts*;  deftroyed 
the  fortifications  of  fuch  towns  as  might  encourage 
a  revolt,  or  oppofe  his  return,  if  neceflary  to  cha- 
ftife  them  ;  and  left  fuch  counts  and  governors  as 
he  was  difpofed  to  truft ;  he  marched  back  from 
Navarre  towards  France,  with  the  eafe  of  a  con-  , 
queror,  and  all  the  gaiety  of  a  vi&orious  army 
loaded  with  booty IS. 

The  pafs  over  the  Pyrenees  was  narrow,  fteep  The  pafs  of 
on  both  fides,  and  covered  with  wood.  The  Ga£  Rancc*au*' 
con  mountaineers  were  then  tributary  fubje&s  of 
France ;  they  had  been  lately  punifticd  with  fe- 
verity  for  rebellion,  and  burned,  wieh  refentment. 
They  obferved  the  unconcern  of  the  French  army, 
arid  beheld  with  anxiety  the  fpoils  which  were  borne 
in  triumph,  They  embraced  the  precious  oppor- 
tunity or  vengeance  and  of  plunder.  They  con- 
cealed themfelvcs  in  the  woods  at  the  entrance  into 
the  narrow  defile ;  allowed  the  king  and  a  great 
part  of  the  army  to  pafs  undifturbed ;  fell  on  the 
baggage,  which  was  guarded  by  a  fmall  party  in 
the  rear,  whom  they  killed ;  and  before  the  king 
or  the  reft  of  the  artny  could  know  what  had  hap- 
pened, or  attempt  to  turn  back,  carried  off  an  im- 
menfe  booty  to  places  that  were  inacceffiblc.  An 
event  fo  furprifing  and  calamitous  extremely  cha- 
grined Charles,  and  almoft  counterbalanced  the 
enjoyment  of  his  Spanish  expedition  and  con* 
quefts". 

In  advancing  over   the   country   towards  the  £h*rlc$ 
Loire,   he  ftudied  by  his  affability  and  liberality  A^uiuinej 
to  engage  the  feveral  orders  of  men  in  his  interefts 

15  Annal.  Metenfcs  ad  ann.  778. 

15  Annal.  Metenf.     On  this  occasion  Rolland,    a  famou  s 
warrior,  was  flain,   whofe  prowefs,  &c.  has  been  much  cele- 
brated by  romance  writers.  • 

t  4  and    ' 
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C*  P_  ?7*j  anc*  fr'cn^^'P*     He  gave  the  eftates  which  had 

V  been  forfeited  in  the  Aquitaine  war,  to  fuch  of  his 

friends  as  had  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  themfetves, 

or  whofe  influence  could  contribute  to  promote 

the  order,  and  maintain  the  peace  of  the  country. 

Retutpjto        The  ftate  of  Italy  again  required  his  prefence. 

iuij.  Yht  pope,  confidering  himfelf  now   a   temporal 

prince,  was  more  ready  than  formerly  both  to  take 
and  give  offence;  and  whenever  his  pride"  and  re  - 
fentment  rofc  higher  than  he  could  well  fuppolrt  or 
gratify,  he  needed  only  to  call  oh  his  lord  para- 
mount Charles,  to  haftcn  to  his  aid.  The  governor 
of  Naples,  ftill  under  the  empire  of  Constan- 
tinople, had  preiumed  to  withhold  fome  revenue 
from  the  fchurch  of  Rome.  Inftead  offpiritunl,  the 
holy  father  made  trial  of  worldly  weapons  of  war- 
fare,,  and  took  pofltffion  of  the  city  of  Terracino  by 
way  of  rcprifals.  The  Neapolitan  governor  hav-* 
ing  dared  to  fyrprife  and  recover  the  city,  the  pope 
immediately  complained  to  Charles ;  and  in  ordttf 
to  quicken  his  motions,  informed  him  of  an  in- 
tended confpiracy  of  the  duke  of  Benevento,  aud 
pf  the  Greeks,  to  place  Adalgife,  fon  of  the  late 
king  Didier,  on  the  throne  of  haly. 

Charles's  veneration  for  the  pope  was  extreme, 
He  was  not  only  defirous  of  gratifying  his  wifbes, 
but  believed  ihat  his.  facred  charafter  and  office 

4„d.  781.  gave  a.  peculiar  famftion  to  the  acts  which  he  ap- 
proved and  confirmed,  that  nothing  could  violate. 
He  was  a  daily  witnefs  too  of  the  refpeft  ahd  de- 
ference univerfaliy  fhown  to  him  by  both  laity  and 
clergy;  He  readily  refolved  therefore  to  go  to 
Italy,  and  had  no  doubt  that  his  prefence  there, 
with  even  a  fmall  retinue  which  could  not  deferve 
the  name  of  an  army,  would  quiet  the  pope's  ap- 
prehenfions,  and  tenure  him  a  peaceful  3ccommoT 
dation  with  Naples.  . 

He 
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He  carried  a  part  of  his  family  with  him,  the  queen  A- p-  ?*'; 
Hfldegarde,  and  ttoo  of  his  youngeft  fons  by  her,  onhUjo^ 
Carloman  and  Lewis,  neither  of  whom  was  yet  bap-  ney  crowns 
tifed ;  the  king  had  deferred  the  baptifm  of  both  %Z]t* 
that  it  might  be  performed  by  the  hands  of  the  b«dy,a?d 
pope  in  perfon ;  and  in  the  ceremony,  the  name  0f  Aqui-"* 
Catloman  was  changed  to  that  of  Pepin.     He  had  uioe- 
another  objett  in  view:  he  was  defirous  that  his  two 
fons  fhould  be  folemnly  confecrated  by  the  pope. 
Lombardy  and  Aquitaine  had  each  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  a  refident  fovcreign.    Carloman,  now  Pepin, 
was  folemnly  appointed  king  of  the  former,  and 
Lewis  of  the  latter.     Thus  he  hoped  to  gratify  the 
people  of  thefe  countries  refpedtively,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fecure  them  as  the  patrimonial  domi- 
nions! of  the  younger  branches  of  his  family,  againft 
the   ambition  and  ufurpation  of   his  elder  fons, 
Pepin  by  a  former  marriage,  and  Charles.     His 
intention  was  good,  and  it  appears  to  have  made 
himfelf*  his  family,  and  his  fubje&s,  contented  and 
happy -T. 

Thus  young,  for  Lewis  was  but  three  years  of 
age,  his  fons  early  acquired  the  language  and 
manners  of  thefe  countries,  and  were  thereby 
the  more  likely  to  fecure  the  afre&ions  of  the 
people. 

In  the  abience  of  Charles,  the  Saxons  again  re- 
belled.    Wirikind,  a  famous  Saxon  general,  a  man  witikind, 
of  fuperior  talents  and  great  influence,  a  zeailous  *  ^n*  °r 
and  determined  patriot,  had  often  united  and  fre-  t£s*x°oni, 
quently  headed  his  countrymen  in  rebellion  againft 
the  French  government*     When  others  offered 
and  fwore  allegiance,  his  mind  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  fubmiffion.     They  as  readily  vio- 

17  Eginbart  ad  anfl.  782.    Codex  Carol,  epift.  60-64. 
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f'J^**1',  lat*d  *b*ir  oath ;   but  a  manly,  if  niDt  a  religious 
•v^"v~"~'  dignity,  conftantly  gqarded  him  againft   a   fitua- 
tjpn  in  which  there  was  danger  of  violating  hi$  in* 
tegrity.     As  often  as,  he  could  aflemble  and  main- 
tain a  Saxon  army,  he  led  them  with  fkiB  and  vfl- 
.   lour  to  the  field.    When  he  was  deferted,  or  over* 
come  by  fupcrior  difcipline  or  numbers,  his  adive 
and  daring  mind  found  means  of  efcapc  or  protec- 
tion till  the  rage  of  war  abated.     He  glowed  with 
the  defire  of  refcuing  Saxony  from  a  foreign  yoke, 
and  embraced  every  opportunity  which  feeroed  to 
promjfe  him  fuccefs.  Obferving  the  zeal  of  Charles 
to  convert  his  nation  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  and 
perfuaded  that  his  motives  were  political,  be  did  all 
in  his  power  to  counteract  the  miffionaries,  and  to 
fruftrate  their  fcheme  of  civilization.     He  afifu*cd 
the  Saxons  that  the  aim  of  Charles  and  of  the  French 
biftiops,  under  the  pretext  of  humanity  and  the  de- 
fire of  faving  their  fouls,  was  to  fubje<5t  both  their 
minds  and  bodies  ;   and>  in  abolishing  the  religious 
rites  and  ancient   cuftoms  of  their   anceftors,   to 
impofe  on  thein  a  yoke,  which,  when  too  late,  they 
rwould  feel  infupportable. 
Trflamcs  Inflamed  by  fuch  a  dodrine,  addreffed  to  them 

thcm  with  fimple  but  enthufiaftic  .eloquenpe,  the  Saxons 

rofe  with  a  religious  and  patriotic  fury,  attacked 
the  roiffionaries  and  every  perfon  of  clerical  ap- 
pearance, forced  them  to   flee  from  the  country, 
razed  the  churches,  and  exprefied.  the  higheft  in- 
dignation   againft    every  .tlyng    conne&ed    with 
France'  8. 
to  rcbc;iion.      Charles  and  his  predeceffors  had  employed  every 
kind  of  expedient  in  vain,  tQ.  iubjeA  and  reftrein 
.  thi;  people.     To  have  gr^ed  tfcejn  -abfolute  $tod 
independent  fovereignty,  was  to  have  expofed  the 

:  ,8  Anfcharius  ii^  vit.  SanSi  Villehadi. 
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eaftem  provinces  of  France  to  perpetual  incur  (ions  a.  p.  781 
and  pfainden  There  fecmed  nothing  therefore 
remaining,  but  to  adopt  the  fevered  poffible  mea- 
fores*  cut  off  entirely  their  leaders,  deluge  th<? 
whole  country  with  the  blood  of  the  people,, or 
tranfplant  them*  and  repcopks  the  land  with  new 
colonies. 

On  thefe  principles,  and  according  tQ  this 
plan,  Charles  proceeded  from  the  beginning,  or 
followed  it,  as  new  occurrences  fuggefted,  or  ren- 
dered it  eligible  and  neceffary.  Having  received 
information  of  the  periecudon  of  the  teachers  of 
the  gofpel,  and  of  all  the  official  perfons  under  the 
government  of  France ;  of  the. return  of  Witikind 
from  Denmark,  whether  he  had  formerly  fled  for 
refuge ;  and  of  the  general  revolt  of  Saxony ;  he 
fent  orders  to  his  kinfman  Count  Teudcric,  to 
affetnble  as  many  troops  as  he  poflibly  could  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  without  delay  proceed 
againft  the  rebels*  Tjeuderic  performed  his  duty 
with  alacrity  and  promptitude;  but  three  fubordi- 
uate  generals,  envious  of  his  fuperiority,  and  jea- 
lous of  the  reputation  which  he  might  acquire  by 
fharing  in  their  fuccefs,  rcfolved  to  aft  without  his 
orders,  on  their  own  principles,  and  for  their  own 
honour.  Not  waiting  foe  his  directions,  they  broke 
up  their 'camp,  and  marched  with  precipitation 
againft  the  Saxons,  as  an  enemy  whom  they  de- 
fpiied,  and  whom  they  were  confident  they  muft 
conquer., 

Witikind  with  his  Saxons  wa$  prepared  for  their  Defeats  the 
approach.  He  had  intelligence  of  their  .march,  and  of  aTo.  V«a, 
the  difpofirion  of  their  generals ;  and  had  his  army 
drawn  up  in  the  order  of  battle  before  the  camp, 
which  the  French  in  their  folly  expe&ed  (b  eafily 
to  ftorm  and  to  plunder.  He  endured  their  firft 
onfet,  which,  as  uXual,  was  violent  -9  then  fodcfcnjy 

extend- 
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extending  his  lirte  *  to*  both  right  and  lefty  he  it- 
tacked  them  on  both  flanks  wiifi  ftjch  fuccefs>  a* 
threw  them  almoft  inftancly  into  diferdcr; •:  Greet 
numbers  were  (lain,  and*  among4  others  twer ge- 
nerals,' four  counts,  and  t wen qMuun other -perfons 
of  diftinftion.  The  remainder iof  the  army  flcd^o 
Teuderfc's  camp,  carrying  the  mournful  tidings  of 
their  frafhnefs  and  calamity. 
'Charles  no  loon  er  beard  of  the  defeat*  than  he 
raifed  anothef  army,  and  led  it  ftimfelf  into  Saxony. 
Every  hoftile  appearance  was  diffi  pared  as  he  ap- 
proached. Whikind  fled  again  ro.Denmark.  The 
chief  nobility  and  principal  officers  were  fum* 
moned,  and  came,  under  awful  apprehenfions  of 
their  fate,  within  the  lines  of  an  immenfe  French 
afrmy.  On  being  queftioned  aboot' their  perpetual 
violation  of  treaties*  and  vheir  endlefs  turbulence 
and  hoftilities,  they  endeavoured  to  exculpate  the m- 
felves,  and  meanly  throw  the  blame  on  their  ab- 
lent  leader  Witikind.-  <*  H<±  could  not  have  corn^ 
"  mltted  thefe  outrages,"  replied  Charles,  <c  with- 
<r  out  your  countenance  and  afiiftance*  Too  long<- 
"  continued  lenity,  and  my  humane  attempts  to 
c<  civilize  and  lave  you,  have  only  encouraged  your 
cc  licentioufnefs  and  rebellion.  An  example  of  ex- 
<c  treme  feverity  feems  abfolutcly  neceffary  to  fub- 
€t  due  the  ferocity,  and  to  quiet, the  reftkfsfpirk 
€C  of  your  countrymen.'?  On  a  fignal  given,  they 
4,5coof  were  furrounded  anddifermed ;  four  thoufandfive 
hcl?eden  hundred  of  them  were  fele&ed,  and  beirig'  con- 
a.  d.  783.  ducked  to  Verden,  were  beheaded.  "••'.•• 

The  awful  fate  of  their  leadersnat  firft  threw  the 
Saxons  into  general  confirmation,,  vwhich  was  fuo- 
ceeded  by  rage.  They  ran. to  arms;  and  cried  for 
vengeance.  Witikind  returned,  and  headed  the 
generarinfurre&ion.  .  The  war  continued  almoft 
without  intermiffion,  bloody  iand  rd^ftru&ivc,  for 
-  two 
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two  years.  The  French  defeated  them  in  three  **6*7^f 
fucceffive  iengagemeot*;  the  country  was  defo-  u  w 
lattd  •;  and  the  fptrit  of  ithe  leaders  fecming 
fomewhat  broken,  Charles  relented*  He  deputed 
fomc  of  the  moft  refpe&able  of  his  prifoners  to 
wait  on  Witikind,  to  ftudy  to  conciliate  htm  and 
the  other  chiefs,  to  reprefcnt  the  awful  diftrefe  of 
the  country,  and  the  danger,  unlefs  they  fpeedily 
fobtnitted,  of  their  being  utterly  exterminated, 

Witikind  and  Albion,  another  chief,  embraced  J?*1- 
the  opportunity  ot  negoqation.  On  receiving  ho-  a,  d.  ySj. 
ftages,.theydiftnifled  their  army ;  waited  on  Charles; 
were  gained  by  his  attentions  and  kindnefs ;  accom- 
panied him  into  France,  where  they  were  inftruttcd 
and  baptized ;  and  on  their  return  coSaxpny,  they 
lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion ,p.  Their  example  had  great  influence  oa 
their  countrymen,  but  it  was  far.  from  .being  either 
general  or  lading.  Their,  minds  wete  irreconcilable 
to  the  dominion  of  France.  The  lead  irritation 
provoked  them-  anew  to  rebellion ;  aid  when  they 
had  an  opportunity,  they  maflacred  in  cold  blood 
the  governors,  counts,  bifhops,  or  other  official 
pcrfons,  military,  civil,  or  religious.    «  _ 

At  lad  Charles  forced  ten  ithoufend  of  them  to  s»onyct» 
leave  their  country,  and  fettle  in  Flanders.     They  lomftd* 
carried  their  fpirit  with  them,  and  rendered  that 
country  proverbial.     Others  he  carried  into  ;Italy  5 
and  in  the  room  of  both,  fettled  colonies  frQUn  the 
north-eaft  of  Germany.  .  ; . 

Even  thofe  whom  he  allowed  to  remain,  were 
deprived  of  their  cuftomary  privileges.    No  Saxon  * 
was  permitted  to  fucceed  to  any  patrimony,  but  by 
donation  from  the  French  king*     He  oftener  coa* 

'*  Armal.  Ppeta  Safrorticii  lib.  ii.    Egihhtn  ad  an*  7-S^ 
7$fc 

veyed 
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-^j^fis^vtfti  theii*  heritage  to  the  new  colohifts,  whom 

y**m?*mm*  he'had  introdueedfor  the  very  purpofe  of  humbling 

and  fubduing  them.    This  remedy  was  atoogfcthcr^ 

extremely  fevered  but  it  proved  effectual. ; 

•  Bataiia.  Bavaria  was- little  better  than  Saxony;  but  m 

rebellions-  were  ©wing  rather  to  its  duke,  than  to 

the  temper  of  the  people.     Taflillonwas  Charles's 

kinfman,  and  fometimes  oh  that  account  trufted 

to  his  lenity.     He  had  often   beetf  treated  with 

'kindneft,  when  his  conduft  merited  indignation. 

.  :     He  had  allied  hirnfelf  to  the  Lombards  while  their 

kingdom  remained,  and  hoped  thereby  to  maintain 

hrs  fovercignty  and  independence  againft  Frances 

Since  that  time  he  had  engaged  in  intrigues  with 

the  Saaons,  and  was  not  unfrequently  the  means  of 

encouraging  their  infurreftions.      Three  French 

armies  brought  him  with  all  contrition  to  the  feet 

.    of  the-  French  monarch,  but  it  was  only  a  feigned, 

or  a  temporary  penirence.     He   entered  into  a 

fecr-et  treaty  With  the  duke  of  Benevento,  and  with 

the*  emprefs  Irene  ;  and  hfe  engaged  the  Huns  of 

the 'Danube  to  invade   the  French,  dominions  in 

Germany. 

\  Charles  feeming  unacquainted  with  his  intrigues 
--  and  pra&ices^  convened  an  affembly  of  the  flares 

of  chat  diftrid  which  comprehended  Bavaria. 
The  duke  attended,  not  fufpe&ing  that  his  conduct 
a.d.  788.  wa$:  known,  and  was  arretted  and  tried.  His  own 
fobje&s  wc*c  his  principal  accufers;  they  dreaded 
the  confequences  of  his  turbulent  temper*,  and 
knew  that  they  fiiould  be  the  principal  fufierers. 
9?he  proof  was  complete  *  he  was  convi&ed,  and 
Condemned  by  that  affembly  to  be  beheaded :  But 
the  king,  (till  unwilling  to  fhed  the  blood  of  his 
kinfman,  changed  that  puniihment  into  per- 
petual    confiaement.  m\$   monaftery.      Bavaria 

was 
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wa*  deprived'  of  its  fcvereignty,  and  united  td  AD  782. 
France4*.  v— ^> 

The 'Huns,  according  to  their  treaty  with  Taf- 
fillon  and  the  emprfcfs  Irene,  invaded  the  German 
ftates,  and  were  defeat*!.  The  death  of  the  duke  of 
Beaevemoandof  his  fon,  opportunely  prevented  his 
^people  from  being  involved.  His  furviving  fon, 
educated  as  an  hoftage  in  the  court  of  France,  was 
firmly  attached  to  Charles ;  and  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  the  pope,  received  from  him  the  inveftiture 
of  his  father's  dominions.  The  imperial  army, 
headed  by  Adalgffe,  fon  of  the  late  king  of  the 
Lombards,  w&g  entirely  routed  in  Calabria;  and 
thus  ended  that  powerful  confederacy  which  threat- 
ened the  annihilation  of  the  French  intereft  in 
Italy". 

While  the  king  was  engaged  ih  Germany,  he 
difcovered  the  confpiracy  6f  Pepin,  his  eldeft  and 
illegitimate  fon.  P*pin  wa6  by  no  means,  fatisfied 
that  his  yoanger  brothers  fhould  be  exalted  to  fo- 
vereignty,  while  he  enjoyed  neither  honour  nor 
power-  Feigning  fickiu?fe  when  he  ought  to  have 
accompanied  tete  father,  he  remained  at  home,  and 
entered  into  the  mofi  undutiful  and  treafonable  ca- 
bals attd  defigrisr  His  guilt  was  proved,  and  her 
and  his  principal  aflfociates  were  condemned  to  die  5  Pepin  tf* 
but  his  father  pardoned  him,  on  condition  that  he  J^Z^u* 
retired  to  £onfirie*nenc  in  a  monaftery  *\ 

Peace  now  prevailed  univerfally  over  the  empire; 
affembiks  were  held  for  the  puFpofes  of  general 
regulation  and  -legiflation  *  enquiries  were  inftitut-  - 
edy  aad  *a*provemen«  attempt,  in  the  variou^ 
Aepanotiient^xjf  the  ftat^s  and  attention  to  the  arcs 

*•  Eginhatt'  vie.  Carol.  Nf  afcr  '  *-:  " '  '**  Id.  ibid,  ct  Annal. 
tt*  Eginhart  ad  ann.  81 1.  et  in  vie  Caroli  Magni. 

and 
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£JM^  and  fciences  in  their  declining  and  Very  obfcure 
ftate,  was  renewed  and  encouraged. 

The  canal.  The  difficulty  and  expence  of  conveying  pro* 
vifions  and  warlike  (totes  for  <he  army  in  eafterii 
expeditions,  had  been  often  oblerved  and  expe- 
rienced. There  was  A  general  want  of  cafy  and 
frequent  intercourfe  and  commerce  betwixt  die 
nations  both  of  the  eaftcrn  and  weftern  part  of  the 
empire.  A  canal  was  therefore  proje&ed ,  and  the 
noble  ehterprife  was  a&ually  begun,  of  joining  the 
German  ocean  to  the  Euxinc  fea*  It  was  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  Rcdnit  to  the  Athmul,  the 
former  of  thefe  flowing  into  the  main  near  Bam- 
berg, and  fo  into  the  Rhine;  the  latter  flowing 
into  the  Danube,  between  Ingolftadt  and  Ratifbon* 
The  length  of  it  was  to  have  been  about  two 
leagues,  and  three  hundred  feet  broad.  But  the 
obstacles,  which  proved  infurmountable, » (how  a 
great  want  of  ingenuity,  and  the  rude  ftate  of  the 
arts  in  thofe  times.  The  ground  was  generally 
foft  and  marfhy ;  what  was  dug  during  the  day, 
was  generally  filled  up  again,  by  the  fpringing  up 
of  the  mud,  and  (hooting  of  the  banks  during  the 
night.  .Every  attempt  to  build  was  rendered  irt* 
effectual,  from  the  want  of  a  folid  foundation. 
They  were  deficient  in  (kill  to  fupply  it  artifi- 
cially, to  drain  the  water  which  poured  on  them,  or 
to  confolidate  and  fupport  the  earth*  They  per- 
fevered  therefore  for  about  two  thoufand  yards 
Only,  and  abandoned  the  fcheme  as  impra#icable*V 

Grtatnefiof      The  conftant  fuccefs  and  extenfive  dominions  of 

Charles.  Charles,  :fprepd  his  fame  to  every  quarter  of  the 
world.  Jhe  Moprs  and  Saracens  reipe&ed  ami 
feared  him  i  the  patriarch  of  Jerufalem  honoured . 
him  with  many  iacred  gifts  -,  and  the  king  of  Perfia, 

*'  Egiahartl  annates  ad  aan.  794. 
A  •  •*  Aarofl 
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Aaron  Rafchid,  the  great  monarch  and  conqueror 
of  the  caft,  knowing  how  acceptable  Jcrufalcm,  and 
fome  other  parts  of  the  holy  land,  would  be  to  the 
proteftor  of  the  Catholic  church  of  Chrift,  pre- 
ftnted  them  to  him  as  a  pledge  of  his  refpeft  and 
friendfhip  *♦.  His  greatnefs  feemed  fuperior  to 
the  ordinary  rank  and  title  of  king.  Many  fo- 
vereigns  were  dependent  od  him.  A  great  part 
of  Europe  was  fubjelt  to  his  empire,  which  was  at 
leaft  equal  to  the  empire  of  Constantinople  in  ex- 
tent, and  eonfiderably  fuperior  to  it  in  refpedtability 
*nd  powen 

The  emprtfs  Irene  had  governed  long  after  the 
death  of  her  hufband  Leo  IV.,  as  regent,  during  the 
minority  of  her  (on  *  and  her  admini  ft  ration  was  not 
without  external  fplendour.  But  (he  was  btgotted 
and  cruel,  regardlefs  of  humanity,  and  of  the  re- 
proaches of  confeience.  Conftantine,  her  fon,  had 
affumed  the  fein*  of  government,  but  proving 
early  uafuccefsful,  was  eafily  perfuaded  to  recal  his 
tnothjer  to  his  counfel  and  aid.  Her  ambition  became 
infetiable ;  (he  confpired  againft  her  own  fon,  that 
(he  might  have  no  political  rival,  and  put  out  both 
his  eyes.  He  languifhed  a  Ihort  time  and  died, 
and  (he  was  proclaimed  fole  emprefs  of  Conftan-  A.D.796. 
tinople*5*.  '• 

Irene  was  a  profound  politician.  She  underftood 
that  Charles  indulged  the  hope  of  uniting  the  eafl> 
era  and  weftern  empire  in  his  perfon,  and  he  had 
eaft  his  eye  on  Sicily  as  the  firft  and  mod  importaqt 
ftep  in  his  proje&ed  conquefts ;  it  was  the  prin- 
cipal imgazinc  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  chief  re- 
sidence of  the  governor  of  Italy.  She  diifcovered 
bis  plan  in  time  to  fruftrate  it ;  and  (he  propofed, 

*  Bginhiri  in  vita,  et  Annal.  ad  ana,  got* 
.  «  Ttaophanct,  P.OaawI,  tom.u 
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£3^  or  encouraged  him  to  propofe,  another  plan,  by 
which  {he  meant  at  leaft  to  flatter  him.  She  gave 
him  rcafon  to  hope,  by  marrying  her,  that  he  might 
obtain  the  eaftern  empire  and  the  Imperial  title. 
^ThMra8  **c  reac^'y  grafped  at  the  offer,  and  fent  fpecial 
P-riai  title,  ambafladors  to  negociate  fo  important  a  treaty ; 
but  they  were  not  long  at  Conftantinople,  when  a 
revolution  took  place,  which  totally  fruftrated  the 
end  of  the  embafly,  and  difappointed  in  that  quar- 
ter his  hope  of  empire.  The  various  intrigues  of 
the  emprefs,  and  the  confpiracies  of  her  enemies, 
ended  finally  in  her  being  dethroned  and  banifhed, 
and  in  the  peaceable  eftablifliment  of  the  patrician 
Nicephorus  on  the  Imperial  throne. 

As  foon  as  the  flate  of  his  affairs  would  permit, 
Nicephorus  difpatched  ambafladors  to  France,  to 
ftate  the  circumftances  of  the  revolution,  and  its 
iffue  in  Jus  favour ;  to  vindicate  himfelf,  and  to 
folicit  the  continuance  of  that  alliance  which  had 
for  fome  time  happily  fubfifted  between  the  two 
empires.  Thefe  ambafladors  were  received,  and 
fumptuoufly  entertained  at  the  court  of  France, 
with  a  pomp  and  elegance  which  might  bear  a 
companion  with  that  of  a  Byzantine  or  Perfian 
court.  They  were  introduced  through  four  great 
halls,  magnificently  and  richly  decorated.  In  each 
of  them,  the  officers  of  ftate  and  of  the  houfehoJd 
attended  in  their  .moft  elegant  apparel,  and  received 
them  in  the  moft  (lately,  but  refpeftful  manner. 
On  entering  the  firft  hali,  and  feeing  the  conftable 
feated  on  a  kind  of  throne  with  fuitable  attendants, 
they  proftrated  themfelves,  to.  worfhip  hina  in  the 
eaftern  manner.  They  were  undeceived  however^ 
and  kd  into  the  fecond  hall,  where  they  were  received 
by  the  count  of  the  palace.  Having  no  doubt  that 
he  was  the  king,  they  were  prefenting  their  ho- 
mage to  him  i  when,  again  interrupted,  they  were 

led 
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h  kd  to  the  pretence  of  the  grand  fteward  in  the 

rave  third    apartment ;     and    thence    to    the    fourth, 

igl:  where  the  chamberlain  appeared  to  them  certainly 

jtfc,  as  the  monarch.     The  lords  in  waiting  here  led 

»ci  them  into  the  prefence   chamber,  and  prefentcd 

air|  them  to  Charles.     Richly  adorned  with  gold  and 

precious  ftones,  he  ftood  by  a  window  amidft  his  ^  n.ot. 

r       m  r*       l   r        •»•      t  '   1       1  tt  obtain  it  bf 

ti     family,  converfing  familiarly  with  them.     He  was  Irene* 
ufi    fefting   his   hand    with    particular  confidence   on 
;sC     bifhop  Hetton's  fhoulder,  and  fhowing  a  marked 
ijid     attention  to  him  who  had  been  treated  with  fome 
negleft  at  the  court  of  Conftantinople.     The  am- 
0     baffadors  pbferved  it,  and  indicated  their  fears;  but 
their  apology  was  accepted,  and  they  were  gra- 
cioufly  received*6.    The  limits  of  the  two  empires, 
where  any  (difference  fubfifted,   were  adjufted,  and 
l'i     a  perpetual  alliance  between  them  wasf  onfirmed.  , 
Charles's  ambition  of  an  imperial  title  was  how- 
ever gratified.     On  the  death  of  Adrian,  Leo  III. 
was  unanimoufly  elected  pope.     Two  nephews  of 
Adrian,  Pafcal  and  Campu'e,  had  afiifted  at  the 
cleftion,  but  afterwards  finding  their  authority  di- 
minifhed  under  Leo,   and  their  fei*vices,  as  they 
imagined,  ill  requited,  they  refolved  to  dethrone 
him,  and  with  their  friends  to  eledt  another,  who 
might  ihew  them  more  refpedt  and  gratitude.     On 
the  25th  April,  being  the  feaft  of  St.  Mark,  they  a.  d.  79$. 
way-laid  him  in  the  proceflion,  difperfed  his  at- 
tendants by  an  armed  band,  pulled  him  from  his 
horfe,  trampled  on  him,  and  intended  his  death. 
Being  refcued,  however,  through  the  relettings  of 
th$  affafiins,  and  by  the  interpofition  of  the  duke 

26  Tunc  confiernati  miffi  Grsecorum  deficiente  fpiritu  c% 
Cctofilio  petdito,  muti  et  exanimes  in  pavimentum  deciderunt : 
quos  benign*  flimus  Imperator  elevatos,  confolatoriis  allocutio- 
nibus  animare  conatU9  eft.  SangaHenfis*  lib.  ii.  §  9.  de  Geft. 
Car.  M. 
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^J?'^g;  of  Spoletto,  he  gave  notice  to  Charles  of  the  treat- 
ment which  he  had  received,  and  of  the  farther 
defigns  of  his  adverfarics.  He  waited  on  him  per* 
Tonally  at  Paderborne,  ftated  all  the  circumftances 
of  his  perfecution,  and  arranged  with  the  king  the 
plan  of  his  reftoration  ;  and  probably  too,  the  re^ 
Compence  which  was  due  for  it  to  the  French  mo- 
narch, who,  like  his  predeceflbrs,  ftood  always 
readily  forward  as  the  prote&or  of  the  Catholic 
church. 

a.  d.  Soo.  Having  in  the  mean  time  fent  the  pope  with  a 
fuitable  efcort  to  Rome,  he  followed  himfelf  in 
November,  and  affifted  in  an  aflembly,  where  the 
pope  was  fully  vindicated :  The  afperfions  which 
his  enemies  had  thrown  on  him,  in  order  to  juftify 
their  own  conduft,  or  mitigate  their  guilt,  were  de- 
clared groundlefs  :.  their  malice  and  cruelties  were 
feverely  reprehended  •>  their  fives  were  fparcd,  and 
they  were  ordered  into  banifhment. 

Leo  being  himfelf  popular,  intereftedthe  people 
ftill  more  by  the  fufferings  which  he  had  endured. 
His  prefent  fafety,  his  vindication,  and  the  juft 
condemnation  and  baniflimcnt  of  his  enemies ;  the 
regard  and  activity  of  Charles  for  religion  and  the 
church  j  and  the  general  importance  and  foleipnity 
of  the  occafion,  diffufed  an  univerfal  joy  ovef 
Rome.  Nothing  was  heard  after  the  breaking  up 
of  the  affembly,  but  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
and  "their  devout  praifes  to  God  for  a  prince  fo 
great,  fo  pious,  and  fo  humane  *V 

lot  from         No  honour  or  title  fcemed  too  great  for  a  prince 

htouu  fo  gCnerai}y  and  extenfively  refpeftabie.  On  the 
prelent  occafion,  the  pope  owed  him  great  obliga- 
tions, and  the  clergy  and  people  were  difpofed  to 
approve  of  the  higheft  refpeft  and  dignity  which 

*7  Baronies  ad  ana,  too, 
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could  be  conferred  on  him.  The  enfuing  fotemi) 
feaft  of  Chriftmas  feemed  a  mod  favourable  feafon  ' 
j  for  beftowing  on  Charles  the  title  and  rank  of  em- 
I  peror ;  and  no  one  feems  to  have  doubted  that  the 
bifhop  of  Rome,  with  the  confent  of  his  clergy, 
was  the  perfon  who  could  and  ought  to  confer  that 
title  and  rank* 

There  was  apparently  no  plan,  no  previoufly  ar- 
ranged ceremony  ;  Charles  himfelf  was  underftood 
to  be  averfe  from  the  propofal,  and  ignorant  of  the 
ftep  which  Leo  was  about  to  take,  in  order  to  raifc 
him  to  the  rank  of  emperor. 

On  Chriftmas  d^y,  while  Charles  attended  high 
tnafs,  and  was  worfhipping  on  his  knees  before  the 
altar  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  pope  refpedt- 
fully  approached  him,  and  folemnly  put  the  Impe- 
rial crown  on  his  head,  proclaiming,  "  Long  live 
fc  Charles  Auguftus!  crowned  by  the  hand  of  God: 
a  Life  and  vi&ory  to  the  great  and  pacific  em- 
€€  peror  of  the  Romans  1"  He  was  feared  on  a 
throne  prepared  for  him,  and  the  clergy  and 
people,  from  circle  to  circle,  proclaimed,  "  Long 
cc  live  Charles  Auguftus,  emperor  of  the  Romans  1" 
The  pope  then  did  him  homage,  in  the  manner  in 
which  his  predeceflbrs  had  been  accuftomed  to  do 
to  the  former  emperors  of  Rome ;  formally  con- 
veyed that  title  to  him  ;  prefented  him  with  the 
Imperial  robe  ;  and  then  conduced  him  from  the 
church  to  his  palace,  amidft  the  higheft  approba- 
tion and  rejoicings  of  the  people  **. 

After  fpcndiflg  the  winter  at  Rome  in  much  im-* 
perial  ihew,  and  taking  proper  meafures  for  fecur- 
ing  its  order  and  peace,  he  retired  fomc  time  to 
Pavia,  where  his  cour^was  kept  in  the  utmoft  mag  * 
pificencc  and  fplendour. 

*■  Eginbart  is  Aanal.    Theophaoes  in  Chronic. 
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*'  *' 8<*^      The  extent  o<"  the  empire  was  nearly  doubled 
ixtcnt  of    fince  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles, 
the  empire,  whom  we  may  now  with  propriety  call  Charle- 
magne, or  Charles  the  Great.     At  his  acceflion,  it 
extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Loire,  and  from 
the  German  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  befides 
that  part  of  Germany  which  lies  betwixt  Saxony, 
the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Sala,  and  the  king- 
doms of  Alemanni  and  Bavaria.     To  thefe  Char- 
lemagne added  thofe  parts  of  the  fouth  of  France 
held  or  claimed'  by  other  princes,  Aquitaine,  Gaf- 
'  cony,  the  north  of  Spain  as  far  as  the  river  Ebro, 

all  Italy  to  the  north  of  Calabria,  and  what  is  now 
tfie  kingdotai  of  Naples,  Saxony,  Pannonia,  Dacia, 
Iftria,  Liburnia,  and  Dalmatia,  excepting  fome  of 
the  maritime  cities  which  were  by  treaty  allowed 
to  remain  attached  to  Conftantinople,  and  all  the 
barbarous  tribes  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Vifr 
tula,  as  the  Sorabians,  the  Abodrites,  the  Bohemi- 
ans, and  the  Sclavonians. 
f*is  allies.  Charles  was  no  lefs  eminent  in  the  number  and 
greatnefs  of  his  allies.  The  kings  of  Gallicia  and 
Afturia  were  attached  to  him  by  the  mod  friendly 
treaties  and  intercourfe.  The  kings  of  Scotland 
called  him  their  lord.  The  king  of  Perfia,  who 
reigned  then  over  a  great  part  of  Afia,  preferred 
his  friendfhip  to  that  of  any  other  prince  or  poten- 
tate, and  prefented  him  with  the  then  precious  gift 
of^the  Holy  Land.  The  emperors  of  Conftan- 
tinople, even  after  he  afiumed  the  name  of  emperor, 
and  appeared  a  rival  in  name  as  well  as  in  power, 
cultivated  his  friendship,  and  highly  refpeded  him. 
In  the  very  height  of  all  this  greatnefs  and  pro- 
fperity,  however,  while  h^was  yet  healthy,  and 
but  64  years  of  age,  he  thought  of  his  mortality, 
and  was  anxious  to  prevent  the  difcords  which 
niight  arife  in  his  family  on  his  difibltftion.     He 

affembled 
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affembJed  the  ftates  of  France  at  Thionville,  and  ^^ 
reprefented  to  them  his  defire  of  eftablifliing  the  : 

empire  on  the  mod  durable  foundation.     Having 
three  fons  who  had  already  furnilhed  proofs  that 
they  were  worthy  to  reign,  he  faid  that  their  affec- 
tion for  one  another,  their  attachment  to  the  people, 
and  the  people's  refpeft  for  them,  were  pledges  of 
their  future  and  permanent  union.     At  .the  fame 
fime    that   prudence,  parental  affe&ion,  and  hu- 
manity,  all  fuggefted  the  neceffity  and    duty   of 
making  fuch  arrangements  and  provifions,  as  might 
prevent  the  very  fufpicion  of  difcord  in  his  family  ; 
j*e  propofed  a  teftament  as  the  beft  means  of  ac-  His  tc<u, 
I       complifhing  this  end,  to  be  fubferibed  by  himandmctf 
I       the  fiates,  who,  he  trufted,  wpuld  fee  it  obferved 
:       and  enforced.     He  then  produced,  and  read  that 
I       teftament*     His  moveable  property  he  divided  into 
j        three  parts ;  two  of  which,  fubdivided  into  one  and 
,t        twenty  parts*  according  to  the  number  of  metro- 
'        politan  cities,  he  deftined  as  a  fund  for  the  poor  of 
thefe  cities  i   the  other  third  he  fubdivided   into 
four  parts,  one  of  which  after  his  death  was  to  be 
added  to  the  funds  of  the  above  one  and  twenty 
cities ;  a  fecond  was  to  go  to  his  fons  and  daughters 
equally  v  a  third  to  the  poor  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
dirtributioj) ;  and  a  fourth  was  to  be  given  to  the 
fervants  of  the  palace,  both  male  and  female.     To 
this  third  of  four  parts  he  made  a  very  rich  ad- 
dition, that  the  feveral  parts  of  it  might  be  more 
valuable,   and   worthy  the*  acceptance  of  the  va- 
rious legatees.   .Some  veflels,    books,   and  orna- 
mental furniture,    he   ordered  to  be   fold.      One    . 
filver  fquare  table,  inferibed  with  the  plan  of  the 
city   of  Conftantinople,    hq    bequeathed   to  Saint 
Peter's  church  at  Rome.     Another  of  a  circular 
form,  reprefenting  the  city  of  Rome,  he  left  to  the 
tnfhop  of  Ravenna.     A  third,  ftill  more  elegant 
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k^I^£  an^  va^uaWe,  on  which  the  world  was  delineated  ; 
and  a  fourth,  of  gold,  he  appointed  to  be  fold,  and 
the  price  to  be  added  to  the  third  of  four  parts  for 
his  heirs  and  the  poor  ".  Whether  he  abfolutclp 
completed  the  deed  ofdivifion  of  the  empire  among 
his  fons  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Lewis  only  fur- 
Death  of  hit  vivcd  him  to  inherit  it ,#.  Pepin  Carloman  died  at 
waAQhvks.  the  age  of  thirty-three ;  and  Charles,  his  fecond 
fon,  died  the  year  following. 

The  affeftionate  temper  and  good  conduft  of  hi* 
fon  Lewis,  fomewhat  confoled  him  after  their  death, 
and  at  the  fame  time  increafed  his  anxiety  forhis  pre- 
servation. The  father  enjoyed  the  fon's  campaignst 
yiftorics,  and  general  fuccefs  in  Spain,  as  if  he  had 
taken  an  aftive  part  in  them  himfclf.  Yet  when 
he  beheld  from  his  window  the  Norman  Ihips. in- 
vading the  empire,  <c  What  may  be  expected,  my 
^  fon,M  faid  he,  "  when  I  am  gone,  if  now  they 
«c  thus  infult  us  both  ?" 

They  had  for  fpme  years  paft  failed  a  great  way 
tip  the  rivers,  alarmed  the  inhabitants,  and,  having 
fccured  fome  plunder  on  board  their  fhips,  always 
retired.  This  mode  of  war  was  common  to  the 
Danes  and  Normans,  and  was  attended  with  no 
great  difficulty  when  the  marine -of  France  was 
yet  in  its  infancy,  and  when  artillery,  now  fo  fiK> 
pefsful  in  guarding  the  mouths  of  rivers,  was  alto- 
gether unknown. 

The  age,  the  growing  infirmities  of  the  eqiperor^ 
the  tendernefs  with  which  he  loved  Lewis  now  his 
pnly  fon,  and  the  example  of  other  kings  and  em* 

*♦  Eginhart  in  yit.  Car.  Mag.  c.  33. 

30  Eginhart,  his  fecretary  and  Win-law,  fays  he  did  not, 
e.  33.  Goldaft,  torn.  i.  p.  145.  and  Docbene,  vol.  ii.  fay  thathe 
did,  of  which  they  give  an  extracl.  It  might  be  defedivc  11 
fome  point  of  form.  The  deed  of  moveables  was  fubferibed 
ty  him,  the  Hates,  and  the  pope. 
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perore,  made  him  refolve  to  aflbciatc  him  with  ,At D-  *'f ; 
himfelf  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  empire*  So 
far  from  thinking  of  fuch  exaltation,  or  of  afpiring 
after  any  earthly  power,  Lewis  was  rather  pur- 
pofing  to  devote  himfelf,  agreeably  to  the  cuftom 
of  thofe  times,  to  religious  retirement  and  ftudy  in 
a  monaftery.  Though  his  father-  approved  of 
his  fpirit  and  difpofition,  he  diffuaded  him  from 
realifing  his  purpofe  ;  and  convinced  him,  that  it 
was  more  his  duty,  and  would  be  more  acceptable 
to- God,  to  ferve  him  in  the  ftation  where  Provi- 
dence had  placed  him,  than  by  deferting  it  for  any 
other. 

A  general  affembly  of  the  ftates,  therefore,  Was 
convened  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  when  the  emperor 
reprefented  to  them  his  intention  of  affociating  his 
fon  with  himfelf  in  the  government.  All  approved 
of  his  intention,  snd  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  cere- 
mony. On  the  day  appointed,  the  lords  fpiritual 
and  temporal,  the  bifhops  and  abbots,  dukes  and 
counts,  walked  in  proceflion  to  the  church,  followed 
by  the  emperor  in  his  robes,  with  a  crown  of  gold 
on  his  head,  and  leaning  himfelf  on  his  fon.  They 
entered  the  magnificent  church  which  he  had  lately 
l>uilt,  and  advanced  to  the  altar,  which  was  richly 
adorned.  On  it  was  placed  the  crown  deftined  for 
Lewis.  Both  kneeling  devoutly,  prayed  to  Goj!. 
After  which  the  Emperor  arifing,  thus  addreffed 
his  fon : 

cc  The  rank,  my  fon,  to  which  Almighty  God 
tt  hath  this  day  raifed  you,  obliges  you  more  than 
*'  ever  to  revere  his  fovereign  majefty,  to  love  his 
*  excellence,  and  to  obferve  with  fidelity  all  his 
"  ordinances  and  commandments.  In  becoming 
ff  an  emperor,  you  become  the  father  and  pro- 
f(  te&or  of  his  church.  On  you  chiefly  will  de- 
V  pen4  the  good  order,  and  the  purity  of  his  iqi- 

"  nifters 
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*c  nifters  and  people.  Though  you'  be  their  mafter, 
€c  confider  thetn  as  your  brethren  i  treat  them  as 
t€  your  friends,  even  as  the  members  of  your  fa- 
"  roily  j  make  yourftlf  happy  in  advancing  and 
tc  fecur^ng  their  happinefs.  Fear  not  to  employ 
rt  juftice,  and  the  authority  with  which  you  are 
"  inverted,  to  humble  and  to  reftrain  the  wicked. 
cc  Be  the .  refuge  and  confolation  of  the  poor. 
"  Make  choice  of  governors  and  judges  who 
**  fear  God,  and  whbfc  fpirit  is  fuperior  to  par- 
"  tiality  and  corruption  ;  and  beware  of  ever  fu- 
*'  fpe&ing  eafily  the  integrity  and  good  behaviour  af 
*c  thofe  whom  you  have  once  honoured  with  .offices 
"  of  dignity  and  truft.  Study  to  live  and  reign 
"  unblameably  before  God  and  men,  remembering 
"  the  account  which  you  muft  finally  give  to  the 
fc  Sovereign  Ruler  and  Judge  of  all." 

He  then  diredted  Lewis  to  lift  the  crown  from 
the  altar,  and  in  token  that  he  received  and  held 
it  from  God  only,  to  put  it  on  his  own  head. 
The  ceremony  concluded  with  their  receiving  the 
holy  facrament  together,  after  which  they  returned 
in  proceffion  to  the  palace  ". 

In  a  few  days  they  parted,  with  much  tenderneis 
and  many  tears.  It  was  the  laft  time  they  were  to 
fee,  and  perfonally  to  enjoy  one  another,    Lewis  re- 

A.  D.  814.  turned  to  Aquitaine,  and  was  received  hy  his  court 
and  fubjefts  with  a  refpeft  and  honour  fuitable  to 
his  recent  high  rank  and  dignity. 

Death  of  In  the  month  of  January  following,  his  father 

was  feized  with  a  feVer  and  pleurify,  which  cut 
him  off  in  a  few  days.  During  his  illnefs,  he  was 
much  employed  in  devotional  exercifes,  and  ex- 
pired uttering  thefe  words,  "  Lord  !  into  thy  hands 
f c  I  commend  my  fpirit."    He  died  in  the  feventy- 

31  Thcgan.  in  vit.  Ludov.  pii  Chronic.  Moiffiac. 
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firft  year  of  his  age,  the  forty-  feventh  of  his  reign, 
and  the  fourteenth  of  his  Imperial  dignity 3*. 

Charlemagne  was  of  a  robuft  and  firm  conftitu- 
tion/  rather  above  the  common  ftature.  His  per- 
fon  was  altogether  manly  and  majeftic;  his  coun-r 
tenance  open  and  agreeable ;  his  eyes  large,  lively, 
and  engaging;  his  nofe  aquiline,  and  his  voice 
clear,  though,  confideringhis  fize,  rather  feeble. 

His  mental  talents  were  more  folid  than  brilliant.  Hjj/h*r 
A  comprehenfive  and  clear  understanding,  improv- 
ed by  experience,  rendered  his  judgment  decifive, 
and  his  refolution  firm.  His  mind  and  habits  were 
formed  for  extenfive  bufinefs.  He  accounted  it  no 
trouble  to  rife  during  the  night  from  his  bed, 
to  exercife  authority  in  civil  matters ;  and  he 
often  adminiftered  juftice,  or  gave  orders  to  the 
various  officers  of  date,  when  he  was  drefling  him*. 
felf.  His  juft  difcernment  of  human  charadter 
made  him  generally  happy  in  the  choice  of  his 
public  officers,  and  of  courfe  almoft  uniformly  fuc- 
cefsful  in  his  military  enterprifes,  as  well  as  in  his 
ordinary  civil  adminiftration.  He  formed  his  plans 
with  fagacity  and  prudence,  began  them  with  cau- 
tion, and  in  their  execution  was  determined  and  vi- 
gorous. 

As  a  monarch,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  fhed 
much  blood.  Some  apology,  however,  may  be 
made  for  him.  In  every  cafe  where  he  engaged  in 
war,  he  feems  to  have  done  it  from  a  fenfe  of  duty. 
Ambition  certainly  mingled  its  influence  ;  for  men, 
even  in  their  pureft  and  beft  ftate,  are  feldom  in- 
fluenced by  fingle  motives,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  was  ambitious.  In  the  Italian  wars,  to 
which  he  was  called  by  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  he 

3*  Eginhart  in  vit.  Car*  Mag.  Thegan.  in  vit.  Ludov.  pii* 
f.  7,     £ngolifm.  c  24. 
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**  v?  J*1*  appeared  to  be  difcharging  the  duty  which  he  awed 
to  the  church  and  religion,  in  prote&ing  her  againft 
her  enemies.  In  the  Spanilh  war,  to  which  alfo  he 
was  invited  by  the  princes  of  that  country,  be  ap- 
peared as  the  proteftor  of  the  opprefled*  and  as 
ftrengthening  the  barrier  of  the  church  on  that 
fide  againft  the  infidels,  fo  formidable  in  preceding 
reigns.  The  turbulence  of  the  people,  or  of  their 
princes,  in  Aquitaine,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  other 
parts  of  Germany,  feems  always  to  have  been  the 
occafion  of  the  wars  and  feverities  with  which  he 
vifited  them.  Though  thefe  reafons  may  not  alto- 
gether juftify  him,  they  ought  to  have  alleviated  a 
little  the  acrimony  with  which  fome  writers  have 
treated  his  character. 

As  a  man,  he  was  humane  and  generous.  He  exer- 
cifed  mercy  and  compaffion,  as  far  as  was  confident 
with  juftice  and  wife  policy.  This  temper  indeed 
being  fometimes  abufed,  was  the  caufe  of  fubfequent 
feverities.  Both  his  friends  and  enemies  carried  their 
truft  in  his  forbearance  and  forgivenefs  to  an  ex- 
treme, and  thereby  provoked  his  juft  refenttnent, 
His  donations  were  frequent,  liberal,  and  cheerfully 
beftowed ;  yet  he  has  been  reckoned  a  drift  cco- 
nomift.  It  was  probably  his  attention  to  economy* 
among  other  circumftances,  which  enabled  him  to 
be  fo  extend vcly  and  fo  heartily  liberal.  He  fel- 
dom  enriched  thofe  who  feryed  him,  but  he  ge- 
nerally pleated  them.  His  manner  was  fo  affable 
and  obliging,  that  it  gave  a  double  value  to  every 
thing  he  faid  or  did. 

He  was  fo  illiterate  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life, 
that  he  could  not  write  even  his  own  name.  Princes 
were  not  allowed  ordinary  education,  left  it  fliould 
enervate  them,  and  difqualify  them  for  the  bufinefs 
of  war.  Yet  he  was  fond  of  learning  and  learned 
,  men.    He  gave  the  utmoft  encouragement  to  the 
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literature  of  the  times*  He  invited  Alcuin,  a  £J^14; 
famous  teacher,  from  England,  and  by  his  direo  w~ 
tion  inftituted  fchools  and  philofophical  academies. 
Schools,  with  proper  matters  from  Italy,  and  other 
places  where  they  could  be  found,  were  ordained 
to  be  opened  in  all  the  cathedral  churches  and  ricjh 
abbacies  j  fo  that  before  his  death  the  ecclefiaftics 
began  to  underftand  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  the 
monks  their  pfalter. 

According  to  the  fenfe  in  which  religion  was  un- 
derftood  in  thole  times,  he  appears  through  the 
whole  of  his  life  to  have  been  pious  and  devout- 
He  was  attentive  to  ritual  worfhip,  and  to  religious 
men ;  and  like  his  predeceflbrs,  ere&ed  many  fa- 
cred  edifices.  •  His  moral  conduit  correfponded  to 
his  religious  principles,  and  to  the  rude  laws  by 
which  fociety  was  then  regulated  ". 

He  was  buried  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.  His  body 
,  was  embalmed,  and  placed  in  a  vault  on  a  throne 
of  gold,  having  on  the  Imperial  robes,  above  a  hair 
cloth  veft  which  he  was  accuftomed  to  wear.  A 
richly  ornamented  fword  lay  by  his  fide,  with  a  pil- 
grim's fcrip,  which  he  ufed  in  going  to  Rome. 
He  held  the  gofpels  in  his  hand,  written  in  letters  of 
gold.  His  head  was  adorned  with  a  chain  of  gold 
in  the  form  of  a  diadem,  enclofing  a  piece  of  the 
wood  of  the  true  crofs.  His  face  was  covered  with 
a  handkerchief.  A  golden  fceptre  and  buckler  hung 

33  Eginhart,  c.  19.  delicately  alludes  to  a  fufpicion  of  fcandal, 
or  diforders  in  his  family.  Speaking  of  his  daughters,  he  fays, 
"  Qua?  cum  pulcherrima  eflent,  et  ab  eo  plurimum  diligerentur, 
minim  didu  quod  null  a  en  earum  cuiquam  aut  fuorum,  aut  ex- 
terorum  nuptum  dare  voluit;  fed  omnes  fecum  ufque  ad  obi- 
turn  fuum  in  domo  fua  retinuit,  dicens  fe  earum  conmbernio 
carere  non  pofle,  ac  propter  hoc*  licet  alias  felix,  adverfae  for- 
tnnae  malignitatem  expertus  eft*  quod  tamen  ita  diffimulawt,  ac 
fide  iisnunquam  alicujus  probri  fufpicio  orta,  vel iama difperfs 

before 
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before  him.  The  fepulchre  being  filled  with  riches 
and  perfumes,  was  fecurely .  fhut  and  fealed,  and 
over  it  was  erefted  a  gilded  arch  with  the  follow- 
ing infeription  : 

<c  Sub  hoc  Conditorio  fitum  eft  Corpus  Karoli 
Magni,  atque  orthodoxi  Imperatoris,  Qui  Regnutn 
Francorum  nobiliter  ampliavit,  et  per  anno$  47 
feliciter  rexit.  Dcceffit  Septuagenarius  Anno  ab 
Incarnatione  Domini  DCCCXIV.  Indidtione  VII. 
V.  KAL.  FEBRUARIAS34." 

34  Eginhart  in  vit.  Car.  Magni. 
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CHAP.    II. 

The  Hiftory  of  Religion  in  France  till  the  Death 
of  Charlemagne,  A.  D.  814. 

SECT.   I. 

The  Hiftory  of  Religion  in  France  previous  to  the  Intro- 
duction of  Cbrj/lianity. 

'TpHE  influence  of  religion  on  human  conduct  feems 
generally  acknowledged  both  in  the  opinions 
and  practice  of  mankind.  It  appears  intended  by 
the  great  Creator  to  ariie  out  of  that  relation  which 
he  hath  conftituted  betwixt  himfelf  and  mankind; 
and  while  it  fuggefts  and  enjoins  important  duties, 
it  annexes  to  their  obfervance  the  pureft  plea* 
ufiire.  and  the  moft  durable  enjoyment.  In  order  to 
*  >ve  its  proper  end,  it  would  require  to  be  com- 
unicated  and  maintained  in  purity,  and  to  be  er- 
llated  and  applied  with  wifdom.  Yet  few  things 
ive  been  more  corrupted  and  abufed  by  man,  to 
jiofe  care,  like  his  other  talents,  it  hath  been  com- 
fitted.  He  hath  never  been  able  to  divert  him- 
.Jf  altogether  of  the  feelings  of  it  implanted  ori- 
ginally in  his  nature,  but  he  has  often  loft  fight  of 
its  objeft,  mifunderflood  its  nature  and  duties,  and 
made  it  aflume  as  many  forms  and  afpe&s  as  there 
have  been  ages  and  countries  in  the  world.  His 
relation  to  his  Maker  being  invariable,  religion 
ought  to  be  the  fame  in  every  climate  and  period 
of  fociety  ;  but  religious  opinions,  and  ceremonies 

of 
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of  worthip,  have  varied  according  as  men  have 
been  rude  or  civilifed,  ignorant  or  enlightened  by 
revelation,  governed  by  fancy  or  policy.  The 
period  and  the  country  now  under  confideration 
will  exemplify  thefc  obfervations,  in  its  frequent 
revolutions,  and  various  appearances  of  religion. 
The  Gauls,  the  Germans,  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  Chriftians,  and  the  different  fedte  of  each,  had 
their  peculiar  religious  fyftcm,  which  we  (hall  en- 
deavour tfith  fuitable  brevity  to  defcribe  and  trace. 

None  of  the  ancient  writers  gives  us  a  full  and 
fatisfadtory  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Gauls  5 
but  many  of  them  notice  different  circumftances 
refpefting  it,  which,  being  collected,  may  enable  us 
to  form  a  tolerable,  though  an  impcrfeft  idea  of 
their  fyftem  \ 

Caefar  divides  the  whole  people  of  Gaul  into 
two  pans,  the  nobles,  and  the  common  people. 
The  common  people,  he  obferveSi  are  generally 
in  a  ftate  of  fcrvitudej  the  nobles  he  fubdivides 
into  two  clafles,  the  Druids  and  Equitcs. 
fcruida.  The  Druids  were. the  priefts,   who  gave  their 

name  and  a  peculiar  character  to  their  religion. 
Their  name  may  be  derived  from  cither  the  Greek 
or  Celtic  word  fignifying  an  oak,  which  they  highly 
Teneratcd,  and  in  forefts  of  which  they  offered  their 
facrifices,  and  performed  their  various  rites  of  wor- 
fhtp.  They  prefided  in  every  religious  tnftitution 
arid  exercife,  taught  and  inculcated  religious  doc- 
trines and  duties,  offered  facrifices,  and  performed 

1  The  ancient  writers  on  this  ftsbjeft  are  chiefly,  Cafcfer  d4 
Bell*  Gall.  lib.  vi.,  Tacitus  de  moribw  Gernw,  Strabo  lib.  i*.rf 
Piodor.  Sical.  lib.  ?.,  Ammian.  MarceUin.  lib.  xv.,  PlauHift. 
Nat.  lib.  xxx.  c.  li,  Pompon.  Mela,  &c. 
The  modern  are,  Key  fie r  de  Antiq.  Celt.,  Pelloutier  Hill. 
,  Celt.,  Cleverius,  Tolanti,  M'Paerfc*,  Bracket  or  £a£iftd'j 
HiA.ofPWlof.  &c, 
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the  various  ritual  fcrviccs.  Their  perfons  were 
facrcd ;.  they  were  exempted  from  all  taxes  and  mili- 
tary fcrviccs ;  and  they  were  fo  univerfally  refpe&cd 
and  truftcd,  as  to  engrofs  the  chief  honours  and 
power  of  the  ftate.  Such  was  their  authority,  and 
the  veneration  in  ,which  they  were  held,  that,  in  the 
*s  verycrifis  ot  military  •ehthufiafm  and  rage,  their 
appearance  overawed  the  warriors,  their  command 
fufpended  the  battle,  and  their  perfuafion  recon- 
ciled the  hoftile  armies.  Numbers  of  young  men 
of  the  higheft  cftftindbion  attended  them,  for  in- 
ftru&jonj  and  were  ambitious  of  being  admitted  to 
die  rank;  and  of  attaining  to  the  honours,  of  Druids. 
The  Druids  determined  all  civil  and  criminal  caufes, 
aodictricd  coHtrovcrfics;  pubRcand  private*  If  a 
crime  wete  committcdy.if  a  murder  happened,  if 
there  was.  any  cfifpute  about  heritage  or boundaries, 
-it  was  deferred  to  thein  to  decide;  they  fixed  the 
kindfor  degtec  of  reward  ©r  punifliment,  and  from 
their  fentenee  there  was  no  appeaL  If  any  pcrfon, 
'privati>odc  public,  did riot  iubmit  to  their. award,  he 
was  intcrdiiftdd,  or  excommunicated ;  that  is,  ex- 
ctadedoidt  merely  from  religious,  but  alfo  from  civil 
fooiety;  aoti  all,  men.  abandoned  him  as  accurfed, 
as  peftiiential,  and  as  dangerous* 

An.  iSTrchdruid  prcfided  ov£r  the  inferior  Druids,  Awhdwid. 
whofe  authority  was  fupreme;  Qn  his  death,  the 
n&oft  reipe&able  of  all  the  other  priefts  fuccecded ; 
but  if  •  there  were  feveral  equally^  refpe&able,  an 
eleftion  was  made  by  vote,  and  fometimes  the  con* 
teft  ended  in  arms,* 

VF he .  inferior  priefts  were  divided  into  three  Three  m* 
'.clafles :  the  Bards,  the  Vates  or  Faids,  and  Druids,  £rd«i. 
properly  &>  called.     The  firft  were  the  hiftorians 
or  poets,  for  all  their  records  w/rre  in  verfe  5  the 
fecond  were  the  facred  prophets,  religious  poets, 
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and  muficians ;  and  the  third  were  the  officiating 
/priefts  of  the  nation.  They  refided,  as  occafion 
required,  in  private  families,  in  the  groves,  or 
places  of  worfhip;  fometimcs  in  colleges  ok 
Fraternities,  at  other  times  in  the  court,  or  in  the 
camp. 

Revenue.  Thcjr  revenues  arofe  from  the  rewards  and  do- 
nations which  they  received  for  their  fervices  ;  and 
confidering  their  influence  and  authority,  inab  in 
private  and  public,  they  muft  have  been  confukr- 
ible.  They  were  entitled  to  a  fhare  of  the  offer- 
ings arid  (acrifices  prefented  to  the  gods;  they  par* 
topk  of  the  fpoils  of  war,  which;  indeed,  they  were, 
often  called  to  divide  and  adminifter ;  arid  their 
perquifites  of  office  were  numerous,  for  mterceffions 
and  prayers,  for  divination,  for  nrofio,  and  other 
means  of  religious  edification  and  entertaifttnenr: 
Cxfar  fpeaks  generally  of  the  greatnefs  of  their 
privileges  and  profits*  without  enumerjmbgtheni; 
but  it  is  believed,  that  befides  the  particulars 
of  revenue  which  have  }>een  mentioned,  tfcey 
collected  an  annual  tax  in  the  end  of  October, 
for  a  new  communication  of  fire,  which  all  were 
obliged  then  to  receive  from  therti,  for  tij*  en* 
fuing  winter. 

Orui<kfis.  r  There  were  aHb  female  priefteffes  of  different 
orders.  Some  lived  in  great  retirement^  and  pre- 
tended to  fuperaatural  knowlege  and  power,  to 
fore  fee  and  foretell  future  events,  to  raii'e  or  calm 
tempefts,  and  to  cure  difcafes.  Some  were  Ac 
t  afliftants  and  companions  of  the  pricfts;  and  a 
third  elafi  performed  the  fervile  work  about  their 
temples,  facriftces,  and  dwellings.  -  Tafcitus  alludes 
to  thefe,  irl  his  account  of  the.  invafion  of  Britain 
by  a  Roman  army  under   Suetonius:*  *  smd  from 

v 
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them  probably  arofc  the  b6Ke&  To  prevalent  among 
the  northern  nations,  $f  the  number,  fijpernacural 
power,  and  malignant  difpofition  6f  witches ;  for 
by  their  influence  over  their  own  people*  by  their 
fecret  devices  and  ntachtnations,  and  by  their  bold  x 
exploits,  they  aftoniihed  and  affrighted  the  Ramans,  N 

ant(  other  new  fettler?;  who  had  invaded  and  occu* 
piedv  their  property  and  territories  *. 

Ccfar  informs  us,  that  die  chief  do&rines  of  the  Doariaa. 
Druids,  were  the  immortality  and  tranfinigradod 
of  die  fool,. and  the  exiftence  land  power  of  the 
gods :  that  they  entertained  various  opinions  con- 
cerning the  ftars  ^nd  their  motions,  the  magnitude 
of  the  earth  and  world,  and  the  general  nature  of 
things.  Some  of  their  opinions  they  retained  as 
myfteries,  like  many  other  of  the  priefts  and  {ages 
of  antiquity,  and  communicated  them  to  thofe  only 
of  their  difciples  in  whom  they /confided,  and  whom, 
after  many  years  trial,  they  ventured  to  initiate. 
But  fuch  as  thofc  above  ftated  they  taught  with 
eloquence,  and  employed  xhem  firccriifully  in  en* 
forcing  the  precept*  and  duties  of  iriarahty.  Their 
dodtrines  and  tenets  were  loaded,  however,  with 
fables.  They  were  contained  in  thoufand\of  verfes, 
which  their  difciples  committed  to  memory,  and 
twenty  years  were  famctimes  fpent  in  learning  to 
understand,  or  repeat  them.  They  were  cautious 
about  expofing  the  myfteries  of  religion  tofcomenoft 
eyes,  which  they  thought  might  happen  were  they 
written ;  and  they  were  foiicitous  to  improve  the 
memory  by  iuch  laborioas  and  intsrettiog  ex* 
crcifes\  ,  - 

3  We  find.fimilar  pttejMto* among  the «iaft<r«  Magi,  and 

a  fimilar   fupcrftitioa  pre  vale  at  among.,  the  tulgar  ib  almoft 
every  country.  ,  t  ■ 

♦  Cfcfar  dcBell.  Gal.  lib.  vi.  c.  15. 
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>  At  a  certain  feafc\aof  the  .year,  tWy  ihetio  thfc 
territory  o£  the  Carnutes  (ChartraiB),  .which  is 
undenftood  to  i>c..cfecvccntrc  of  Gaul,  cm  confe- 
crated  g«*aind.-;  Thither  ill.  repaired  who  had  any 
fiibjeft  bf  \cbbtrovcrfy  to>  adjuft,  and  fubmitted 
implicit :  m  i  their  judgment- .  A  cuftom  which, 
k.isfttppdlcdy  was  iotrddupod, frorrv  Britafai  into 
Gaul;  and  now,, fays  iCaoftiv  fijeh  as-  wifli'  to  be 
•  r  well  acquainted  with  -  the:  qaca dice,,  travel  thicker 
tolea^i.it^j  /  .  •-   -  •  •,...-.' 

Their  gods.  *.!It:is  probable  that  tb^beJicv'cd  in  .one  ^living- 
and  true  Goo*  and  i  that  thri-was  one  of  ike  opi- 
nions which,  they  retained  as.  a  ^oryftcry  i unfit  for 
common  minds;  bat  this  Diity .  they  sreprefehted 
in  Various!  forms,  ,and  under  different  characters 
aKLnfancsVh.  A  ,    .     .  ;  ."  ,^ 

'  \!  A  bovubaJl;  they  .venerated,  an  early  anceftor^whom 

Caefir <±aih  Pis. (Pluto),  and  from  whom  they  all 
heKevted  thejr  were  defcended.  Hence*  ftya.Caefar, 
they  cermkiateifliadr/Beckon  fpacei  of ,  timei^riot  by 
days,.  buttbyDjBgtattt  *t& vthcyiib  obf^rvc  birth- 
days, and.ihei)brgbiBiiiigaof  tcnonths  apd'yearr,  as 
to  reason  a  tht  <day  in  cho  order;  of  following  the 

i  •.Hpfusirtfeefame^kh  Mars,  wiasheir  god  of  war. 
^Taranis^aa  the. author  andriire&or  of.evil,  the 
god  of  fire,*va^d  of  thunder.,  f  be  fun  was  woi> 
ibippctbunder^his  name;:  and;alfo*a&jBel,;  Scle- 
ras, jmd  aftenurds  aa*AppUo.and  V^lcafl.-,  fThe 
»  famous,  circles.'  of 'liones^  found  yet  >  on*  ibjiiejemi- 
nenc$$^  convenient,  for  contemplating  trior*  were, 
^         the  temples  of  the   fun,   where    the  facrcd.  fire 

%v    -   A  Jtagut.  tftf  Qtitt  Dei,  lib.  *Hj.  c.  $J  :--n. :    -i '  v 
7  Caclarde  Bell,  Gal.  lib.  vi»  c.  16.  v :.-!.'     , 

■••  rf.i  4-.   .:  a-.:-  *'*  •  wag 
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w&s  kept,  and  whence  ft  was  folematylarid  annually- 
Communicated8.    -"•      •  :  •••      •  •; 

Mercury  is  the  gdd,  fays  Csfcfar>  'itffconrthey 
chiefly  ■worfliip,  arid  of*  whom  they  haw  manjf 
images.  -They  reckon1  him  the  Inventor  of  the 
arts,  the  god  of  h'fgh'tfciys  aAd  of  trtv«Il(?ii,  of  trea*' 
fure  and  of  merchandife.  They  J>lafce  Apollo^ 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva,  fiext' in  fcfdefafter 
him,^nd  :their  ripitiion  6(  thfcfe  is- Hke  that  of 
other  nations;  that  ApdHo  prefides  in  medicine; 
Mirierva  in  trade  and  manufedures^  Jupiter  in  the 
government  of  heaven,  and  Mars  in  war.  To  the 
latter,  when  abdut  to  fight,  they  dedicate  for  the 
moft  part  whatever  fpoils  they  rnay»obtain  by  vic- 
tory. ••■■•.:-..•.-. 

Ttie-worfhip  bf-the  Gauls  correfponded  to  their  Their  wor. 
fpecics  ofpriefthood,  and  to  the  fuppofed  nature  of  &?> 
their  gods.  :..*...*.• 

One  part  of  worfliip  arifes  diref&ly  and  naturally 
from  the  wants  and  feats  of  men.  The  fbol,  filled 
with  awe,  yields  a  reafohable  homage  to  the  Maker 
and  Ruler  of  the  world.'  The' hefcrt 'tfefircsv  in 
prayer,  the  means  of  fupplying  itfc  wants,  or  of?fe-~ 
licving r  its  diftreffes.  Anxious*  and  Wgertt,  it 
wotild  part  with  and  faerifice  %4my*  thing,  even  all 
its  worldly  ftibftance,  ttt  obtai'n  the  fevourOf  Deity, 
and  the  objeft  of  its  prayer*  '  But-  a  modeft  mind, 
a  mind  confeious  of  depraved  affedtions  and  of 
criminal  paffions,  feels'  itfeif  unworthy  to  enter 
the  divine  prefente,  and' to  offer  any;  facrifice  or. 
prayer.  It  requires  the  ftrvice  and  iutereeflion  of 
others,  fuppofeel  perfonally  or  officially  more  holy 

•  This  bears  a  ftriking  rcfenvhlance  to  the  idolatry  of  the 
Perfiaps,  and  contributes  to  demon  ft  rate  the  common  origin  of 

nations.       •  v       #-  •.-•  -    *j 
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and  aceept&bk.  Hence  toe  origin  and  uffe  of 
priefts,  and  of  facrificcs.  To  this  indeed  we  may 
add  the-etfrly  inftitution  and  great  end  of  Sacrifices 
by  Divine  Authority*  and  that  the  natipns,  defcend- 
ing  from  one  fource,  ha vp  retained  the  praftiee,  but 
have.Joft,  by  impcrfeft  tradition,  the  knowlege  of 
its  origin  and  author. 

Like  the  other  nations  of  antiquity*  the  Qaul$ 
facrificcd  animals,  and  thofe  chiefly  in  which  wealth 
then  confifted,  as  (heep  and  oxen-  But  as  the  value 
of  a  facrifice  was  to  be  cftimated,  not  merely  by 
quantity  bpt  by  its  precipufnefs,  a  refpeft  was  had  to 
the  quality  of  the  animal,  and  to  the  regard  borne 
to  it  by  its  owner.  The  more  ufeful,  intending, 
or  dear,  the  more  valuable  and  acceptable  the  fa- 
crifice.  Hence  men  facrificed  fometimes  other 
men,  and  fometimes  themfelves.  They  even  fan- 
cied a  value  to  arife  from  the  degree  of  fufFering 
with  which  the'  creature  was  made  to  expire.  lr\ 
irremediable  difeafes,  fays  Csefar,  in  warlike  and 
'  pxhtt  perils,  men  are  facrificed  as  vi&ims  by  thp 
Gauls,  or  they  vow  that  they  will  facrifice  their 
own  lives,  In  fuch  Sacrifices  they  employ  the 
1  ininiftry  of  the  Druids,  and  think  ffyat  the  ma- 
jefty  of  the  gods  will  not  be  fatisfied  for  the  life 
<• pf  a  man,  with  any  thing  lefs  than  the  life  of 
a  man.  Such  Sacrifices  therefore  are  publicjy  in- 
ftituted. 

Sotne*  he  adds,  have  images  of  great  magni* 
tude,  whofe  members  of  woven  (twigs  they  fill 
Vith  living  men,  and  fetting  fire  ta  them,  con* 
fjume  them.  * 

In  one  thing  their  conduft  fecrps  inconfiftent 
with  fanaity:  they  fuppofe  thofe  vidttmsmoft 
agreeable  to  the  gods,  who  have  been  appre- 
hended for  theft,  rotjbejy,  and  other  crimes*  whei) 

-  "  *    '   thef? 
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thefe.feil,  they  do  n6t  hefitatc  to  facrifice  the  in* 
noctnt 9. 

Gratitude,  though  kfs  powerful  and  urgent,  is 
no  lefs  natural. to  ,the  human  mind  than  fear;  and 
the ,  proper  expreflion  of  gratitude  is  ficrifice  and 
praife.      Hence   the   offerings   and    facrifices  of 
thankfgiving,  facred  hymns,  and  mafic,  and  that 
ciafs  of  priefts  inftituted  and  maintained  for  this 
part;  of  divine  worfhip/  Both  the  hymns  and  mufic, 
however,  of  the  ancient  Gauls  are  now  loft,  and 
their  nature  is  unknown.     Confidering  the  oak  as 
the  emblem  or  refidence  of  Deity,  they  venerated 
it  with  a  peculiar  fatisfa&ion  and  worfhip.     On  the  ' 
fixth  day  of  the  new  moon  in  March,  they  fought 
the  mifletoe  (vifcumj,  a  plant,  which  fometimes^eM*e" 
is  found  attached  to  the  oak,  and  ondifcoveringit, 
they  hailed  it  with  exceeding  joy  j  they  made  a 
great  facrifice,  and  fattened  two  white  bulls  by  the 
horns-under  the  oak  ;  the  Archdruid  afcended  the 
tree,  and  with  a  golden  knife  cue  off  the  mifletoe, 
receiving  it  in  hhfagum  or  robe,  amidft  the  Rout- 
ings of  the  people.     Having  descended,*  the  bulls 
were  flain,  prayers  and  thankfgivings  were  offered, 
and  the  feftival  ended  with  feafting  and  rejoicing ,Q. 
It  feems  vain  to  attempt  any  account  of  the  caufe 
of  their  high  veneration  of  the  oak,  andefpecially  of 
the  mifletoe.    Pliny  fays,  they  believed  that  every 
thing  which  grows  upon  the  oak  was  the  gift  of 
heaven,  and  that  the  oak  was  preferred  by  Deity  to 
every  other  tree ;  but  this  affcrtion  affords  no  fatis- 
fa&ion.     Perhaps  the  flow  growth  and  duration  of 
the  oak  might  give  rife  to  this  veneration.     It  was 
the  wknefs  of  paft  fcenes,  and  the  monument  of 
many  events  and  generations.     The  growth  of  the 
mifletoe,  fo  fmalf  on  a  tree  fo  hard  and  large  ;  a 

9  Csfar  de  $ell.  dial,  lib.  vi.  c.  15* 
*°  Piin.  Nat.  Hilt.  lib.  xvi.  0  44. 
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a  plant  of  a  different  fpecies  iffurngfroin  their 
favourite  tree,  was  to  them  emblematical,  tnyfte- 
rious,  and  calculated  to  excite  their  fuperftitious 
minds  to  wonder  and  to  worfhip. 

Temp^.  The  places  where  the  Druids  wor(hipped>  cor- 
refponded  fomewhat  to  the  ideas  which  they  enter- 
tained of  the  nature  of  their  gods,  The  deep 
dark  recefs  of  a  foreft  or  grove,  feemed  conformable 
to  the  worihip  of  Dis,  the  god  of  night ;  buj  the  lofty 
mount  and  cheerful  eminence  fuited  better  the  lively 
fervice  of  the  god  of  day.  They  thought  it  unlawful 
to  build  covered  temples  to  the  gods.  But  both  on  the 
hills  and  in  the  groves,,  they  conftrudted  cromlechs, 

Altars.  altars  encompaffed  with  a  ditch,  and  circles  of  large 
(tones.  Many  of  thefe  are  ftill  vifible  in  different 
parts  of  Britain  and  Gaul,  and  in  Angle  fey,  the 
favourite  ifland  of  the  Druids. 

On  hills  and  other  eminences  they  raifed  car- 
"  neddes,  or  cairns,  over  the  urns  of  their  illuftrious 
anceftors,  whom  they  aflbciated  with  Deity. 
There  too  the  facred  fires  were  kindled  on  the 
6th  of  March,  in  honour  of  the  fun ;  and  on  the 
i  ft  of  November,  in  gratitude  for  the  fruits  of 
harveft.  - 

Dirtnation.  Their,  means  of  divination  were  various*  The 
ierpent's  egg  was  faid  to  be  the  prodiidtion  of 
many  ferpents  entwined  in  one  unbrace.  cc  I  have 
«  fcen  it,"  fays  Pliny  *  «  it  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
"  moderate  apple  j  its  (hell  is  a  cartilaginous  in- 
"  cruftation,  having  many  fmall  cavities,  fuch  as 
<c  thofe  on  the  legs  of  the  polypus.  It  is  worn  by 
"  the  Druids,  as  their  badge  of  office;  and  in- 
"  vefted  with  which*, they, prctehd  jq  difcovcrthe 
"  fecrets  of  nature  and  ofjprovidence,  to  cure  dif- 
<c  eafes,  to  raife  or  calm  tempefts,  and  t&  forcfee 
«  and  declare  future  events." 

In 
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In  j&any  things,thcre is  a ftriking refetoblance  of 
the  Celtic  religions  that  of  the  caftcrn  and  north* 
crn  nations.  v  The  ancient  patriarchs,  and  the 
nations  contemporary  with  them  and  with  the  Israel- 
ites, worfhipped>  by  means  of  facrifices,  on  hills  and 
in  groves*  The  PcrGans  worlhipped  by  means  of 
facred  fires,  whifih  reprefented  the  fun,  the  emblem 
of  Deity. 

With  refpeft  to  the  Germans,  Caefar  informs  Getnans.  - 
us,  jthat  they  differed  much  from  the  Gauls. ts  They 
"  have  neither  Druids,"  fays  he,  "  to  prefide  in 
"their  worfliip,  nor  are  they  zealous  in  offering 
u  facrifices.  ,  They  admit  thofe  only  into*  the 
<c  number  of  the,ir  gods,  whom  they  fe<,  and 
"  whofe  influence  they  experience,  as  the  fun, 
"Vulcan,  or  fire,  and  the  moon."  <*  Of  all 
"  the  gods/'  fays  i.Ta^citus,  cc  they  chiefly  wor- 
<c  ihip  Mercury,  to  whom  on'  certain  days  they  l^aai 
"  think  it  lawful  to  offer  human  facrifices ;  Her- 
°  cules  and  M^rs  they  propitiate  with  fuch  animals 
"  as  are  legally  offered.  A  part  of  the  Suevi  fa- 
"  crifice  alfo  to.  Ifis.  What  hath  been  the  caufc 
"  px  origin  of  that  foreign  fuperftition,"  he  adids, 
"I  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  unlefs  the  image 
"  itfelf,  formed,  like  a  boat  or  ihip,  be  underftood 
"  to  intimate  that  it  came  from  afar.  From  the 
"  greatnefs  of  the  heavenly  Beings,  they  think  that 
"  they  ought  neither  to  bQ  jncjofed  within  walls, 
"nor  aflimilated  to  any  thing  of  the  human  form  * 
"  they  confecrat'e  woods  and  grpves  j  and  what- 
<c  ever  place  Wpires  ahem  with  reverence,  that 
"  tJiey.accQunt  a  .temple,  and  call  by  the  name  of 
"  their  gods." 

From  the  Edd^,  which  contains  the  fabulous 
fyltenv  of  the.  theology  of  the  northern  nations,  we 
learn,  that  the  Germans  believed  in  one  Supreme 

Being, 
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Being,  who  is  fclf-exiftent,  eternal,  on>nffci€nt, 
and  unchangeable.  •  Yet  this  Deity  was  received 
and  worfhipped  under  various  other  names  and 
characters,  as  the  god  of  tht>nder,  of  war,  and  of 
merchandize,  as  Twifto,  Woden,  Thor,  and  Frcia, 
from  whom  four  days  of  the  week  have  derived 
their  name ;  to  which  may  be  added'  Hertha,  or 
the  Earth,  as  defcribed  by  Tacitus* 

vrfiriMt.  The  Germans  ahd  other  northern  nations  far- 
ther believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and, a 
future  ftare  of  retribution.  Valhalla  artd  Gimle 
were  the  abodes  of  the  virtuous,  and  Nifleheim  and 
Naftrande  were  the  dreary  regions  of  the  vicious 
and  wicked.  Their  ideas  of  retribution  were  grofe 
and  fenfual ;  they  fuppofed  that  they  coirefponded 
to  their  ideas  and  fentiments  in  this  world,  of  fefti- 
*  *  vity  and  revenge,  or  of  want  and  of  mean  fubjec- 
,  tion.     They  efcpecled  a  general  conflagration,  and 

a  regeneration  of  the  world  by  fire  **• 

Saaificcs.  The  northern  nations  were  particular  and  grofs 
in  their  fuperftitions.  They  abounded  in  facri- 
ficesi  and  were  ftudious  to  appropriate  particular 
animals  to  each  of  cheir  gods.  Odin,  or  Woden, 
was  fuppofed  to  delight  in  horfes,  dogs,  cocks,  and 
falcons ;  Thor  in  fat  oxen  and  horfes ;  and  Freia 
in  hogs'4.  The  blood  of  the  facrifices  was 
f  prinkled  on  the  people  j  the  flefii  was  partly  burnt, 
but  a  great  part  of  it  was  refe  rved  for  th^  fubfift- 
ence  of  the  pricfts,  and  for  genehl  feftivity. 
Their  beverage  on  occifions  of  feftfvity  was  beer 
*nd  ale  j  at  evpry  draught  of  which  they  acknow- 
ledged Deity,  and  implored  fome  bleffingan  them- 

-  ,J  Strabo,!ib.m  Malleus  Northern  A  iniquities.  Clover, 
£*rm.  Antiq  ,  ami  Abbe  Fennel,  torn.  xxiv.  Mem.  <ie 
i'Acad.  <jes  belles  Lettr**. 

*♦  Lfg6sSalicae,  tiuiii.  jig.  . 
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fetoes.     Hence  may  be  derived  the  cuftom  of 
toafts  among  fomc  of  the  northern  nations. 

On  fome  occafions  they  offered  human  facrifices, 
and  particularly  when  folicitons  to  avert  uncom- 
mon calamities.  Like  the  Gauls  they  generally 
preferred  captives  and  criminals,  but  on  great  emer- 
gencies the  innocent,  and  even  the  noble,  were 
facrificed. 

In  worfhipping,  they  often  imprinted  the  figure  ] 

of  the  fubjeft  of  their  prayer  on  a  rock  or  tree. 

Their  hymns  of  praife  were  innumerable,  and 
appropriated ;  thofe  of  war  to  Odin,  of  hufbandry 
to  Thor,  and  of  love  to  Freia. 

Their  pricits,  who  probably  were  patriarchal  and  p™** 
hereditary,  like  thofe' of  all  rude  and  fuperftitious    , 
nations,  had  much  influence ;  but  they  do  not  ap- 
pear, as  in  Gaul,  to  have  cngrofled  «ll  honour  and 
power.     They  reftri&ed  themfelvcs  to  the  ritual 
duties  of  their  (acred  profcffion. 

They  had  alfo  pricfteflcs  and  propheteffes, 
Whom  they  highly  venerated,  and  whom  they 
chiefly  employed  in  the  offices  of  divination. 
"  The  Cumbrians,"  fays  Strabo **,  "  arc  accom- 
*  <f  panied  by  grey-haired  propheteffes  in  white  vcft- 
u  ments,  with  canvas  mantle*  fattened  by  clafps, 
"a  brazen  girdle;  and  naked  ,fect.  ,  Stalking 
"  through  the  camp  with  drawn  fwords,  they 
<c  ftrike  the  prifbners  whom  dfcfign  of  chance 
**  throws  in  their  way ;  they  drag  them  to  a  brazen 
"  kettle,  mounted  on  a  ftage  i  afcending  on  it, 
V  they  cut  the  throat  of  the  viftim,  and  from  the 
"  manner  in  which  the  blood  flows,  or  from  in- 
H  fpc&ing  the  entrails,  they  judge  of  future 
■u  events."  Another  mode  of  divination  was  by  Dmoatio^ 
lots.  The  feveral  pieces  of  a  twig  cut  from  a  fruit- 

15  Lib.  vii. 
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bearing  tree,  diftinguilhed  by  peculiar  marks,  being 
Scattered  promi&uoufiy  on  a  white  garment,  wer« 
drawn  and  examined  by  the  prieft  or  the  father  of 
the  family,  and  the  omen  was  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  the  twig  or  mark,  probably  ibme  hierogljr 
phicj  which  was  drawn.. 

yhey  divined  alfo  by  the  Gnging  of  birds,  andt 
like  the  Perfians,  by  the  fnorting  and  neighing  of 
fecred  horfes.  T 

In  calamitous  wars  they  engaged  a  captive  and 
a  countryman  of  their  own,  feletted  for  the  purpofe, 
in  fingk.  combat,  each  witH  the.  arms  of  his  nation; 
and  interpreted  the  omen  in  favour  of  the  people 
.  to.  whom  the  fuccc&ful  and  vi&orious  combatant 
bdoageck'*. 

In.  remote  times  they  believed    that    covered 
temples  were  uafuitable  to  the  majefty  and  immen-, 
fity^of  Deity;  but  as > they  mingled  with   other 
nations,    and   efpecially  with    the    Romans,   they* 
learned  both  tQ  form  images  and  idols,  and  to 
ereft  temples.   Qne;of:thcfe  templis  near  Cologne 
was  demoliflied  by,  Jjhierri  I.'* 
.  Thus  it  appear v that  the  religion  of  the  Gaub 
and  .Germans   differed    considerably,    though  m 
feveral  thirds  we  niay.obferve  a  ftrong  refemblancc. 
The.priginal  and  peculiar  charter  .of  both  gradu- 
ally, difappeared  on  their  being  invaded  and  con- 
qjuweds  and  after  their  more  familiar  intercourfc  with 
tie  Romans,  the  veftiges. of  difference  are  fcarcety 
cjifcernible  at  the  period  when  the  gofpol  was  pro- 
pagated in  tbe/c  cquntries,   or  whott  Clovis  with 
his  Gerntans  conquered  Gaul.  .       ..-   .•     • 
nerointion        Whilfc.  th*e  ,  Druids  retained  theii4..  influence,  it 
S*«iJf  would,  haye  been,  extremely  difficult,  either -to  civi- 
lize the  Gauls*  or  to-  hold  them  in  quiet  fufcgeftioii 

15  Tacitus  de  Morib.  Germ*  '?  Vit.  Su-GilL' 
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to  a  foreign  goMfwpieitt*  ;.Soch  was.tfaetr  avflhor 
rity,  that  the.  Romans  judged  it  fteceffary  co  efliptoy 
fevere  meafures  to^dimioilh  and' to  ruin  it.«  They 
pot  fevcral  of  th#nk  to  death,  and  banifhed  others. 
Many  of  them  fled  into  Germany,  where  temples 
were  ordered  to  be  built,  and  ft&tues  crc&ed,  as  weH 
as  in  Gaul  *  human  facrificcs  werq  prohibited,* 
Roman  citizens  were  commanded  to  abftfun  frofll 
all  druidical  rites  and  ceremonies;  the  fchools  of  Perfrcutkm 
the  Druids  were  abolifhed ;  their  bards,  their  £^ 
poets,  and  even  their  phyficians,  were  perfecuted. 
The  people  were  ordained  to  accommodate  them- 
ielvcs  to  the  religion  of  the  empire  i  and  Roman 
deities,  priefts,  and  woj-fhip,  were  introduced  gene- 
rally over  Gaul  '8. 

A  tendency  to  this  kind  of  policy,  appears  in  the 
mlieft  notices,  which  the  Roman  writers  take  of 
the  Gauls  and  Germans.  They  carefully,  for  we 
cantnot  fuppofe  ^ap  they  ignorandy*  called  their 
gods  by  Roman  names.  We  fee  this  confufion 
of  German,  .Gallic,  and  Roman  polytheifm  and 
fuperftition  iocreafed,  even  between  the  times  of 
Caefar  and  Tacitus.  The  Gauls  were  glad,  ap- 
parently to  acquiefce  in  the  opinions  of  their  con- 
qoerora,  hoping  thereby  to  jecure.  proteftioo  to 
their  deities  and  priefts,  and  quiet  and  freedom  to 
tbejnfelvesr.  Hence  Jupiter,  and  Twifto,  and 
Odjn,  Apollo,  Their,  and  Hcfus,  with  their  priefts 
and  worftiip,  are  confounded,  particularly  after  the 
reign  of  Tiberius..  An  infcriptjon  on  the  walls  of 
the  city  S^njs  (how$,  that  a  temple  had  been  ere&efi  v 
there  to  Vpfta,  furnapedthp  Mother.  Marfeillei,  creek  c©. 
and  o^her  coaft.tpv^ps^rbadv.ftve  centuries  before  JJJJ^^ 
Chrifc,  received  a  colony  .of  Phocaeans.  from  Greece, 

18  Plin.  Nat.  Hjft.  Jib.  vii.  ct  xxx.  c.  i.    Sueton.  Vif.  CIau<L 
M4.     Strabo,  lib.  iV>     Mem.  dc  TAcad.  des  Belles  Lettres,     • 
torn.  xjuk. 
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and  communicated  their  names  of  deities*  and  their 
cuftoms,  over  the  fouth  of  Gaol.  Their  iubfequem 
commerce  with  the  eaft  increafed  this  tendency  to 
a  change  in  religious  opiniohs  and  pra&ice,  and 
mi£ht  in  later  times  tjiaintain  at  leaft,  if  not  farm, 
fbmeofthe  features  in  the  religion  6f  the  Druids, 
which  bear  fo  ftrong  a  refcmblanee  to  the  Orien- 
tal do&rinea  and  foperftitioh  *•. 

It  was  not  owing,  then,  to  any  peculiar  hatred  of 
the  religion  of  the  Druids,  and  of  their  barbarous 
cuftoms,  that  the  Romans  perfecutfed  them,  while 
they  were  accuftomed  to  tolerate,  and  even  to  adopt 
r»iurfu^  the  deities  and  worihip  of  other  nations;  but  to 
r«fthion.  Svbat  they  eftfcemed  a  neceffary  policy,  in  order 
to  the  effc<5tual  fubje&ion  and  civilization  of  the 
Gauls. 

A  fimilar  policy  led  them  to  oppofc  and  pcrfe- 
ctitc  Chriftianity ;  becaufe  they  perceived  in  it  a 
iicpilar  intolerant  fpirit,  and  a  tendency  to  over* 
throw  their  fuperftition,  and  the  cuftoms  and 
conftitution  which  were  founded  upon  it.  In  the 
former  cafe,  'by  killing  and  banifhing  the  priefts, 
on  whom  religion  and  religious  authority  depended, 
they  were  able  to  accompli  fh  a  religious  revolution, 
Rife  and      to  change  i  names,  opinions,  and  rites;  but  in  the 

nTa^fv  ktt€r  ca'c>  x^clT  ^evf  r%c^  anc*  mo^  gcncra^  perfects 
F  "n,fv  dons  were  ineffectual,  becaufe  the  Cbriftian  reli- 
gion and  its  authority  depended  not  bn  priefts,  nor 
on  man,  but;  on  the  influence  and  excellence  of 
♦the  dodhir.es  of  thte'gofpel  themfelves,  and  on  the 
heavtnly  fpirit  which  accompanied  them.  Hence 
the  fame  caufe  which  made  Druidifm  decline  and 
fall,  fpread,"  increafed,  dnd  fittally  cftablMhed' the 
gofpei.     The  one  wa*  a  (Hifcnge  from  a  ntare  baf- 

x*  Jufiia't  HiH.  -  Mem.  dc  i'Acad.  <W  Belles  tcftrcs,  toffl. 
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barous  arid  bppreffive  to  a  more  refined  and  agree- 
able fuperltition  j  che  other  was  a  return  from  folly 
to  reafcn,  from  error  to  truth  and  re&itude,  from 
the  bafeft  femtude  to  the  nobkft  freedom,  from 
darknefi  to  light,  and  from  che  power  of  Satan  to . 
rite  fcr vice  and  enjoyment  of  God. 


SECT.  H. 

The  Htftory  of  Religion,  and  of  Religious  Controversy, 
from  the  Introduction  of  Cbrifiianity  into  France , 
till  the  Heath  of  Charlemagne. 

It  is  probable  that  the  gofpel  was  preached  in 
Gaul  by  fome  of  the  apoftlcs,  or  .their  immediate 
difeipks,  before  the  end  of  the  apoftotic  age.  •  But 
Pothimts,,  the  firft  bifhop  of  Lyons  in  the  end  of 
the  fecond  century,  is  the  eariieft  name  on  record 
as  a  preacher  of  the  gofpel  in  that  country. 

Even  in  the  fourth  century,  the  number  ofthofe  Thegof?=i 
who  adhered  to  the  antient  fupcrftirion  was  ftill 
very  great.     But  the  do&rines  and  worfhip  which 
perfecutions    and    martyrdoms   had    propagated} 
through  the  eloquence  and  fan&ity  of  Pothinus,  of 
Irenseus,  of   Martin  of  Tours,  of  Remigius    of 
Rheims,  andofchers,  the  converfion  of  Conftantne  pr(>piga tl . 
ftneouraged  at>d  finally  eftablifhed.   The  ftatues  aad 
tempJes  of  the  gods  were  overthrown  ;  and  in  their 
room,  Chrtftian  churches  and  parifhes  were  ere&ed* 
.    Sudden  and  general  converfions,  however,  have 
fbeen  found  rather  nominal  than  real.     The  people 
both  in  Gaul'and  Germany  had,  forcencuries  paft4  incau:, 
been  acculteftied  to  religious  changes;  and,  with- 
out  due  irifthldtion  and    koowlege,    too  readily 
transferred  -tttfi*  worfhip  from  one  cjeity,  and  their 

.  reverence 
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v  reverence  and  fubmifHon  from  one  prieft,  to  an- 
other. Such  con vcrfions  were  rather  prejudicial  than 
)  profitable  to  the  Chrifttan  church ;  for  the  itevr 
converts  retained  their  prejudices  and  habits,  and 
with  new  names,  in  fa6t$  their  former  attachments. 
Hence  the  conftanc  increafe  of  fuperftition  in  the* 
Chriftian  church,  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  nations  were  converted. 

There  was  not  only,  too  great  a  facility  in  the 
temper  of  the  clergy,  to  receive  numbers  unin- 
ftrufted,  but  to  accommodate  too  far  to  their  pre- 
judices and  cuftoms.  They  mingled  with  them  in 
their  games,  their  (hews,  and  unhallowed  feftiyities ; 
andfcon  and  they  facrificed  the  purity  of  the  gofpel,  and  the 
canned.  fimp]icity  of  its  inftiturionsand  worship,  to  vanity* 
avarice,  and  ambition. 

So  early  as  A.  D.  314,,  the  council  of  Aries 
among  other  articles  ordained,  that    the    tlergy 
fliould  remain  attached  to  the  church  hi  w^hich  they 
were  ordained,  fhouU  ^abftain  fjomi^Hg  perfoq-' 
ally  in  the  theatre,  andia  public; ga^^es  and  (hews; 
from  appearing  in  a  we  t»  charioteers,,  and  from 
carrying  arms  as  foldiers.     If  *he  Chrjfl^an  clergy 
were  already  in  this  ftate,  tht  pepple  ncanpot  be  ex- 
pected to  have  been  more  correct    , 
Caufesofit*      The  fudden  converfion  of  Clevis  a.ndhis  Fraaks, 
eruption.    jt  js  li^iy ?  produced  little  change  on  their  moral- 
principles  and  general  conduct.  .  Er0i»  whatever 
,      part    of    Qennany    they    carpe*   tfc*y    probaWy 
brought '^ith  them  aimixture  of  Genpan  and -Ro- 
man polytheifm  ;  and  fettled  among  a  people  who 
mingled- fome  what  of  the  fuperftition  of  the  Druids, 
and  of  the  Romans,  with  tfie  Qh^Utia^  religion. 
Many  of  the  clergy  •  taught,  and'  mapy  too  of  the 
people   believed,  the  gofpel*  $nd*  <#bferved    its 
doctrines,   intiitucaons,  and .  laws*   iq  jtheir  native 
purity  and  finiplicity  *  but  from  ih^fafts  recorded, 

and 
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and  from  the  repeated  decrees  of  councils,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  body  of  the  people 
in  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  were  ignorant,  and 
addi&ed  to  various  fupcrftitions. 

Hitherto  the  herefies  and  controverfics  agitated 
in  Italy,  in  Africa,  and  in  Afia,  had  not  materially 
affe&cd  the  Chriftian  church  in  France ;  but  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  the  ftate  of  Europe  be- 
came peculiarly  critical,  and  gave  the  Arian  con-  Arian 
troverly  an  influence  beyond  its  own  importance.  ****>* 

The  do&rines  of  Sabellius,  and  of  Origen,  re- 
fpe&ing  the  Trinity  and  Godhead,  had  for  fome 
time  turned  the  attention  of  men  to  this  fubjeft  ; 
a  fubjeft  which  never  can  be  clearly  underftood. 
Any  attempt  to  explain  it,  beyond  the  fimple  Ian-  iurifc, 
guagtof  divine  revelation,  muft  be  liable  to  error 
on  one  fide  or  another.  Sabellius  had  maintained 
that  Jefus  Chrift  is  not  a  diftinft  perfon,  but  re- 
ceived only  a  certain  energy  or  portion  of  the  di- 
vine nature  from  the  Father.  Origen  held  that  the 
Son  is  in  God,  what  reafon  is  in  man.  Alexander, 
bifhop  of  Alexandria,  in  an  afiembly  of  his  prefby- 
ters,  aflerting  with  confidence  in  oppofition  to 
fuch  opinions,  that  the  Soil  is  of  the  fame  rank  and  nature, 
cflence  with  the  Father,  provoked  A HuS,  one  of 
thefe  prefbyters,  to  declare  and  maintain  the  op- 
pofite  opinion ;  that  the  Son  is  eflentially  diftinft* 
from,  and  inferior  to  the  Father,  and  is  the  firft  and 
higheft  of  the  creatures  of  God,  to  whom,  for  a 
mercifol  end,  he  hath  committed  a  fuperior  power 
in  heaven  and  in  earth.  His  opinions  fpreading  ra- 
pidly over  Egypt,  it  was  thought  neceffary  to 
accufe  him  of  impiety,  and  to  expel  him  from  the 
Chriftian  church.  Perfecuribni  as  ufual,  excited 
attention  and  fympathy,  contributed  to  propagate 
his  opinions,  and  to  give  ;the  fubjeft  importance, 
U  interested  cven.the  emperor  to  that  degree,  that 

o  he 
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he  thought   it  neceffary   to    affemble   the    coun- 
cil   of    Nice,     to    decide     and  *  terminate    the 
controverfy.     Arius  and  his  opinions  were  con- 
demned by   that  council  A.  D.   335,  and   Jefus 
Chrift  was  declared  by  them  to  be  confubftantial, 
•ndprogrefs.  or  of  the  fame  eflence  with  the  Father.     The  doc- 
trine, however,  got  hold  of  the  minds  of  men,  and 
the  difciples  of  Arius  increafed.   The,  emperor  was 
perfuaded  by  fome  of  them,  that  the  condemnation 
.of  Arius  was  unjuft  and  malicious,    and  he   was 
prevailed  on  to   recal  him  from.banifhnjent,  and 
to  repeal  the  laws  which  had  been  enafted  againft 
him.      Athanafius,    now    bifhop    of    Alexandria, 
refufing   to    receive    and    rejnftate   Arius   in   his 
office,    was    depofed     and    bantfhed    into    Gaul; 
while   Arius  triumphed   in  the  reftoration.  to  his 
office  and  privileges.  '  Arius  ibon  kfter  died,   but 
his  principles  furvived.     By  the  favour  of  ConT 
ftantius  they  fpread,  and  prevailed  in  the  ^aft,;  but 
by  Conftans  and  Conftantine,  among  whom   the 
empire  was  now  divided,  they  were  dilcouraged 
in  the    weft.     The    ipinjjs   of  men    became   ex- 
tremely   heated    with   the   controverfy ;    councils 
and  decrees  were  multiplied  againft  one  another. 
Succeffive    emperors    entertained     different    opi- 
nions, and  accordipg  as  they   favoured  or  difap-. 
prpyed,  the    influence  ,of   the  ..two    parties   alter- 
nately preponderated ;  till   Gratian,    A»  D.    378, 
and   efpecially  his  fypceffor  Theodpfius,  enacted 
a.nc) .  executed   laws   againft    the    Arians    with,  a 
Takwrefuge  fe  verity  .which  drove  them  for  refuge  aqiopg  the 
c£thf/&c.    jflyaders  of  the  Roman  empire  and  particularly 
in  Gaul  among  the  Goths  and  Burgun^iap^     Thus 
Arianifm  prevailed  in  thefe  countries,- while  the 
Nicene  do&rines    were .  protected    and   promoted 
in  that  part   of  Gaul  full  held  by   the.  Romans, 
from  whom  it  was  afterwards  conquered  by  Clovis* 
jq  ..  When 
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When  the  Goths  invaded  and  fettled  in  the  fouth 
and  weft  of  France,  and  the  Burgundians  in  the 
fouth-eaft  of  it,  they  do  not  feem  to  have  materially 
altered  the  flare  of  the  church.  The  clergy  and 
their  flocks  remained  much  as  they  had  done:  be- 
fore under  the  Roman  empire ;  the  people  were  ge- 
nerally Chriftians,  and  many  were  but  half  converts,* 
or  ftill  continued  Pagans.  When  the  Arians  took 
refuge  among  them,  they  were  tolerated  in  the 
lame  way  as  the  other  Chriftian  churches  already 
fettled  in  thofe  parts,  in  whofe  religious  queftions 
iand  difpotes  the  barbarian  princes  took  no  (hare. 
The  Nicene  Chriftians.  were  therefore  moft  likely 
to  prevail,  as  they  were  as  numerous  in  Burgundy 
and  Aquitaine  as  the  refugee  Arians ;  though  the 
latter  were  more  zealous,  and  as  enemies  of  the  Ro- 
mans, had  obtained  an  immediate  and  general  in- 
fluence at  court,  and  over  the  country. 

For  this  very  reafon,  the  Nicene  clergy  and  peo- 
ple became  envious  of  their  fuperiority  j  they  caft 
their  eyes  on  Clovis  after  his  converfion,  as  a  prince 
entirely  of  their  opinions  ;  encouraged  his  attempts 
to  invade  their  country,  and  contributed  finally  to 
the  conqueft  of  it.  The  conqueft  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Vifigbths  by  Clovis,  and  of  Burgundy  by  his 
fucceflbrs,  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  Arianifm  in  France  j^*"^ 
it  loft  all  its  influence  at  court,  and  was  not  eVen  **!»£!  "* 
tolerate^  over  the  country. 

The   Neftorian   and  Kutychian  opinions  might  Neftoriaa 
be  faid  to  fpring  out  of  the  Arian  controverfy.     In  ShoeSl 
the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  however,  there  was  trowfies. 
neither  a  profefled  Neftorikn,  nor  Eutychian*0;  The 
clergy  only  felt  a  general  fympathy  with  the  eaftern 
church  therein,  and  were  involved  in  the  confe- 
quences  refpe&ing  the  three  chapters* 

f°  P.  Daniel,  torn*  i.  p.  109. 
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Jn  oppofing  the  Arian  do&rine,  it  was  to  be  cx- 
pe&ed  that  fome  men  would  run  into  the  other  ex- 
treme. Apollinaris,  in  zealoufly  fupporting  the 
divine  nature  of  Chrift,  taught  that  it  fupplied  the 
place  of  the  human  foul.  The  Alexandrians,  and 
for  fome  time  the  Egyptians,  generally  adopted 
this  notion.  Neftorius,  a  Syrian  encouraged  by  his 
countrymen,  refilled  this  confufion  of  the  two  na- 
tures, the  human  with  the  divine,  in  Jefus  Chrifti 
and  in  his  zeal  he  ran  the  diftin&ion  too  tar,  and  feetn* 
cd  to  contend  for  not  merely  two  natures,  but  two 
perfons,  in  Jefus.  Such  contefts,  it  was  hoped  in 
vain,  might  be  terminated  by  the  decifion,  fome- 
. times  of  provincial,  or  certainly  of  general  coun- 
cils. The  fecond  general  council  at  Conftanti- 
nople,  A.  D.  38 1 ,  had  fucceeded,  indeed*  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  do&rine  of  Macedontus,  who  had 
taught  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  a  divine  energy 
diffufed  throughout  the  univerfc,  and  had  fettled 
jhe  Catholic  faith  as  it  is  now  received  on  that 
iubjed: ;  but  both  in  the  general  council  of  Nice, 
which  condemned  Arius,  and  in  fubfequent  coun- 
cils, difcuflion  and  decifion  by  a  fmall  majority 
-  were  found  calculated  to  inflame  the  minds  of  men, 
and  to  fprcad,  rather  than  fupprefs,  the  difputes  in 
que  ft  ion.  This  was  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  the 
opinions  of  Neftorius :  he  was  condemned  by  the 
third  general  council  at  Ephefus,  A.  D.  431,  and 
was  baniihed;  but  his  opinions  continued  to  agitate 
the  church. 

Eutyches,  in  fleeing  from  one  error,  ran  into 
another.  In  oppofing  th£  doftrine  of  Neftorius 
with  antipathy  and  violence,  he  maintained  a  doc- 
trine in  the  other  extreme,  no  lefs  dangerous  to 
peace  and  truth.  He  taught  that  in  Jefus  Chrift 
there  is  but  one  nature,  that  of  the  incarnate  Word; 
excluding,  as  was  fuppofed,   the  human  nature. 

This 
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This  opinion  fpread  extenfivcly  ind  with  rapidity 
over  the  eaft,  and  was  the  fubjeft  of  violent 
difcuffion  ill  feveral  fynods  and  councils.  The 
general  council  of  Chalcedon,  A.  D.  451,  at  laft 
condemned  Eutyches,  and  declared,  "  That  in 
*  Jefus  Chrift  two  diftinft  natures  are  united  in 
w  one  perfon." 

Neftorius  had  been  a  difciple  of  Theodore  of 
Mopfuefta,  and  was  fuppofcd  to  have  imbibed  his 
opinions.  Ibas,  bifliop  of  Edeffa,  wrote  an  epiftle 
in  favour  of  Neftorius,  againft  his  violent  enemy, 
Cyril  bifliop  of  Alexandria ;  Theodorer  bilhop  of 
Cyprus  had  alfo. written  againft  Cyril,  and  repro- 
bated his  conduft  towards  Neftorius.  The  writ- 
ings of  thefe  three  authors  in  favour  of  Neftorius, 
formed  the  fubjeft  of  what  was  called  the  three 
chapters,  which  fo  extenfively  occupied  and  fo  long 
divided  the  Chriftian  church. 

The  Eutychian  party  perfuaded  Juftinian  to 
publiih  an  edid,  A.  D.  544,  againft  the  friends  of 
Neftorius  and  the  three  chapters;  without  preju- 
dice, however,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  edift, 
to  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 

The  pope  Vigilius;  and  many  of  the  weftern 
clergy,  rt  probated  this  edift,  as  prejudicial  to  the 
authority  of  councils,  and  as  favouring  the  herefy 
of  Neftorius.  But  on  vifiting  the  Imperial  court 
at?  Coriftantinople,  Vi^ilius  recanted,  and  concurred 
with-thc  Emperor,  and  a  council  of  feventy  bifhops 
cbnvened  by  Imperial  authority,  in  condemning  the 
three  cH&pters.  This  courtly  weaknefs  of  the  pope 
highly  offended  the  African,  and  moft  of  the  wefterh 
bifhopY.  *  Many  of  them  withdrew  from  commu- 
nion #icR  him,  till  he  returned  to  his  former  prin- 
ciples. After  much  controverfy  and  various  com- 
motions, the  fifth  general  council  met  at  Conftan- 
tinopk/At  D.  553,  and  by  it  the  three  chapters 

03  were 
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were  condemned.  The  pope,  finding  that  his  late 
conduct  had  given  general  offence,  refufed  to  con- 
•  cur  with  this  council,  or  fubferibe  its  decrees ;  and 
on  this  account  he  was  bani(hcd  by  the  emperor* 
Again  he  repented,  fubmitted,  and  concurred, 
and  fo  gratified  the  emperor  and  his  clergy;  but 
as  his  concurrence  in  condemning  the  three  chap- 
ters, implied  a  cenfure  on  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
and  the  Catholic  faith,  it  excited  a  general  indig- 
nation among  the  clergy  even  of  France,  who  had 
not  hitherto  entered  much  into  do&rinal  contro- 
verly.  They  refpefled  the  authority  of  general 
councils.  They  confidered  the  emperor's  edift,  the 
fentence  of  the  council  of  £onftantinople,  and  the 
pope's  final  concurrence,  as  fubverfivc  of  freedom 
and  orthodoxy  j  and  were  now  jealous  of  the  em- 
peror's influence  in  ecclcfiaftical  matters*  In  the 
fifth  council  of  Orleans,  A.  D.  549,  they  had  con- 
demned the  Neftorian  and  Eutychian;  herefies, 
rather  from  fympathy  with  other  churches,  than 
from.  sny.  fear  of  their  prevalence  in.  France,  and 
cxpfeiTcd  an  earned  defire  of  uniformity.  x>ver  all  the 
Chfiftian  church.  They  alfo  perfuaded  Childcbert 
to  fend  Rufinus  his  ambaiffador  to  the  court  of  Ju£ 
tiniap,  to  enquire  particularly  into  the  conduct  of 
**  the  emperor,  and  especially  into  the  conduit  of  the 

.  pope  in  this  affair  ". 

Vigilius  died;  but  Pelagius,  who  fqeceeded  hiip, 
approved  of  what  his  predeceffor  had  done,  and 
\  was  not  lefs  fubje&  to  Imperial  influence.     The 
.mere  tfiange  of  p^rfon  relieved  not  this  anxiety 
^of  Childebert  and  his  clergy,  and  therefore  Ru- 
finus received  frelh  inftruaions  to  represent  faiths 
fully  the  fentiments  of  the  court  and  church  .of 
France,  to  demand  an  explicit  account  of  the  popc> 

•»  Norm  dc  Synodo  viatt.Occumcnica.  Flcury  Hit  Ecd. 
:.  ,  condud, 
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conduft,  confidered  as  the  oftenfible  head  of  the 
church,  in  the  late  controverfy,  and  to  report  par- 
ticularly whether  he  had  not  abandoned  the  or- 
thodox arid  catholic  faith  **. 
'  This  produced  from  Pelagius  a  letter  to  Ch\U 
debert,  dated  nth  December  A.  D.  556,  in  fub- 
ftance  as  follows:  "  That  the  church  had  not  of  late 
41  any  reafon  for  anxiety  about  the  purity  of  the 
«  faith:  that  the  emperor  and  he  were  determined 
**  to  fcmploy  the  moft  effe&ual  means  for  extermi- 
u  natirtg  herefy :  that  aware  of  this,  the  different 
"  heretical  fefts  had  combined  to  difquiet  her :  that 
"  fome  defignihg  people  at  Constantinople,  chiefly 
"  Ncftorians,    boafted,   that  their' faith   was   the 
"  fame  with  that  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and* 
*  of  pope  Leo,  endeavouring  to  (lain  the  memory 
"  of  that  faint,  and  to  throw  a  general  difrefpeft 
i€  on  the  papal  charafter  and  authority :  that  it  was 
,c  unneceflary  for' him  to  enter  more  minutely  into 
u  the  fubjc&,  :this  being  enough  to  enable  him 
"  (the  king)  to  contradift  any  rumour  in  France 
"to  his  prejudice,  as  head  of  the  church:  that  he 
cc  was  fenfible'  he  was.  furrounded  wfth  ignorant 
'«  and  fimple  men,  even  bifhops,  who  did  not  un- 
"  derftand  the  importance  of  adhering  *moft  fcru*-' 
"  puloufly  to  every  iota  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  and 
u  of  refuting  ftrenuoufly  the  calumnies  of  Heretics;' 
«*  with  men  who  could  not  difceFn  theterfw  of 
u  Neftorius,  but  believed"  him  orthodox  Jnr  teach- 
<c  ifig  that  there  are -two  natures  without  union  in 
«c .  Chrift :    finally,  tRat  fince  the  death  of  the  em- 
u  prefer TjieodDra,  the^e  was  no  room  for  fufpeft-* 
cc  ing  error  in  the  churchy  and  that  the  prefent 
<c  emperor  was  determihed-to  co-operate:  with  him 
«*  in  fupporting  the  authdrky  of-the*councH  of 

**  P.  £u.     AnaflSaf:BMoth:  Bardaiw  *4*nn.  556. 
*    '  04  "  Chalcc- 
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"  Chalcedon,  and  generally  in  maintaining  the  holy 
«  faith/' 

This  letter,  however,  was  unfatisfe&ory  and 
evafive ;  a  particular  confeffion  of  his  faith  was  pofi- 
tively  required,  and  Pelagius  at  laft  judged  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  comply.  He  fcnt  a  confeffion  of  his 
faith,  explicitly  oppofed  to  Arianifm,  Sabellianifra, 
Neftorianifm,  Eutychianifm,  and  other,  herefies  of 
ihofe  times.  This  proved  latisfadory,  and  pre- 
vented the  clergy  of  France  from  joining  the 
fchifm  againft  the  pope  in  Africa,  and  over  a 
great  part  of  Italy  **. 
luZ  wi*  ^^c  Pc^fi*an  controverfy  arofe  in  the  bfgintiing 
troverfy,"  of  the  fifth  century,  and  had  fpentits  force  before 
the  fcttlement  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul ;  but  its  con- 
icqueqees  were  fuch  in  that  country,  as  to  fccure 
it  a  place  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory. 

Pelagius,  faid  to  be  a  native  of  Britain,  lived  at 
Rome  in  great  reputation  as  a  monk  of  eminent 
piety  and  virtue.  He  infilled,  that  the  do&riaes 
of  original  depravity,  and  of  the  neceffity  of  di- 
vine grace  to  overcome  that  depravity,  are  un- 
founded in  fcripture,  and  prejudicial  to  holinefs : 
that  we  derive  neither  guilt  nor  corruption  from 
our  firft  parents,  who  bare  their  own  fins  only: 
that  we  are  born  as:  pure  and  upright  as  they  ori- 
ginally were :  that  we  are  naturally  capable  of  re- 
pentance, and  that  the  internal  operations  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft  are  altogether  unneceffary. 

He  taught  privately  at  firft  in  Rome,  but  on 
th<e  arrival  of  the  Goths  he  travelled  into  Africa, 
and  afterwards  to  Paleftine,  propagating  his  opi- 
nions.       ,  .v 

The  writings  of  two  French  biQiops,  Saint  Hero 
pf  Aries,,  and  Lazare  of  Aix,  contributed  .no*  a 

45  Hcwy,  torn,  ?iv    Pf  ro  Dm,  torn.  i.    -; 
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little  to  the  condemnation  of  the  dodtrines  of  Pe- 
lagiusin  the  councils  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  412  aftd 
4-1 4»  and  again  the  year  following  at  Conftan- 
tinopk*4. 

,  The  writings  and  zeal  of  Auguftine  alfooppofed 
a  futcefsful  antidote  to  them,  and  to  the  prote&um 
and  encouragement  which  the  pope  Zofimus  affordr 
cd  them*  They  were  couateralted  with  fo  much 
vigilance  ±nd  zeal  indeed  every  where,  that  they 
&>  not  feejn  to  have  ever  gained  much  ftrcngth, 
aod- were  at  laft  totally  negle&cd. 
v.  But  the  language  employed,  particularly  by  Au- 
guftine, in  oppofing  thofc.  doftrines,  led  fome 
tftonk$:  to  teach,  -that  men  are  To  far  from  being 
originally  puies  arid  ffee,  and  recoverable  by  their 
own  virtue,  that  they  are  eternally  predeftinated  to 
a&  as  they  do,  or,  that  all  their  conduit  and 
fiaal  doom  is  originally  and  irreverfibly  fixed  by 
Heaven.  ,- 

Auguftine  zealoufly  vindicated  himfelf  and  his 
writings  from  thefe  oppofite  opinions  M ;  and  the 
French  clergy  humbly  borrowed  from  him  the  ar- 
guments with  which  they  combated  both  the  Pe- 
lagians and  Predeftinarian$.  The  do&rines  of  the 
Predeftinarians  were  condemned  by  the  councils  of 
Aries  and  Lyons  *r. 

Jprom  the  two  extreme*  of  Pelagianifm  and  Semipdi- 
Predeftinarianifm,  arofe  about  A.  D.  430  the  *IIBt* 
fyftsm  of  Semipelagianifm«  It  aimed  at  a  me- 
dium betwixt  them;  it  denied  the  neccfiky  of 
divine  grace  to  begin,  but  admitted  that  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  carry  on,  and  toperfe<3:  regeneration  and 
holinefs, 

*♦  Hifh  Lh.de  \i  France. 

*s  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  1 1.  et  i6«  AugufL  Ep.  aaj ,  No.  1,  a* 
6.  9,  io. 

a*  Mofheim,  cent*  $.  part  2,  ctu  5.  $  2  j. 
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•  T)ie  ftionk  Caffian  having  imbibed  thefe  opi- 
nions ih  the  eaft,  introduced  them  intcf  France  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century;  and  the  fame 
<of  his  learning,  and  the  fan&ity  of  his  life,  rcn* 
dered  him  fuccefsful  in  propagating  them.  From 
Maffeilfcs,  where  he  refided  in  a  mohaftery  of  hit 
o#ri  erefHon,  they  fpread  over  all  the  neighbour- 
ing towns.  They  were  fuppofted  and  encou- 
raged by  Fauftus,  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  who 
-came  over  to  France  about  this  time  j  anil  "were 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  men  Whb~wer*,"W''cbn- 
iidered  fhemfelves  to  be,  fuperior  irt  either  rank  or 
talents  to  the  vulgar*7.  ,    :.      * 

The  difciples  of  Augufline  in  France, "  Profper 
and  Hilary  in  particular*  zealoufly  combated  thefe 
opinions.  All  their  ptety,*  however,'  all  their 
knowlege  and  eleqfccrifce,  and  all  the  poetic  in- 
spiration of  Profper,  were  inefficient  to  arreft  their 
progrefs.  The  fecond  council  of  Orange,  A.  D* 
529,  decided  in  favour  of  the  dodtfine  of  Profper 
arid  Auguftine  j  and  Caefar  biftiop  of  Aries,  who 
prefided  in  that  council,  by  his  writings,  his  intereft 
ivith  the  pope,  and  his  general  influence  over  the 
country,  contributed  to  check,  and*  finally  to  fup- 
prefs,  this  fyftem  in  France  *\ 
TrfCTro"       ^  a"  controvtrfies,  however,  which  agi- 

i™l*«T.  'tatcd'not  only  the  church  but  the  ftate,  the   moft 
<*»p*  violent  was  that  concerning  the  worfhip  of  images* 

The  portraits  of  great  and  g06dmen,  ind  paint- 
ings of  fcrtpture  hiftory,  were  firft  refpefted  and 
placed  in  churches,  from  a  high  regard  to~the  worth 
<rf  the  perfons,  and  attachment  tdl  the  interefting 
nature  of  the  fubjefts  which  they  reprefented ;  but 
that  refped  grew,  with  the  progrefs  of  fuperftition, 


«  ,?)?'  Lit  de  Ia  F«ncc,  tom.ii; 
Ibid.  p.  10—23* 
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into  a  flight  reverence,  and  at  laft  into  the  moft 
profound  adoration. 

The  heathens,  who  wereaccuftorned  to  idolatry, 
on  their  converfion  entered'readily  into  the  praftice 
of  image  woTlhip.  It  feemed  no  violent  change 
to  transfer  their  veneration  from  the  ftatue  of 
Veous  or  of  Diana,  to  <hc  portrait  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  from  Mars  to  Saint  Martin  ;  from  Jupiter 
to  Saint  Paul;  or  from  Apollo  to  the  hol7  Saint 
Remi  of  Rbeims.  Weak,  devout  minds,  inatten- 
tive to  the  crime  or  the  confluences  of  faint  or 
image  worfliip,  Jnfifted  that  by  means  of  them  their 
hearts  were  encouraged  to  draw  near  to  God,  that 
their  thoughts  were-  more  fixed,  and  their  affe&ions 
more  fervent* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Jews  and  Jewifii  con- 
certs, and. Mahometans,  confidering  image  worflnp 
in  the  flighted  degree  as  abfolutely  prohibited  bj 
their  law,  regarded  both  the  doftrine  and  praftice 
with  abhorrence  Every  fpirit ually  minded  perfon, 
jcvery:  mm  xtoly  informed  in  the  gofpel,  and  ca* 
pable  of  difceming  aright  the  nature,  Jnftitution, 
and  end  of  Chriftian  worfhip,  or  of  purfuing  arU 
cbc  probable  confeqwences  of  worfhipping  faint* 
and  images,  was  fatisfied  that  it  was  pernicious  tfr 
lhe  miid,  and  dangerous  to  true  reKgion.  It  na- 
turally became  the  tebjeft  of  frequent  private  alter- 
ration,  and  at  laft  burft  forth  into  violent  public 
controvcrfy  *•.  - 

; .  A  pidure,  reprefenting  the  fixth  general  council, 
mfoich  condemned  the  Monothelites,  was  placed 
in  the  church,  of  Saint  Sophia  at  Conftantinople* 
.The  emperor  Philippicus,  who  favoured  that  fcfft, 

t  f*  >l%  fcujj  beeji  ycry  early  ttoe  cwftoi*  td  place  the  piclnres  of 
inc  dccQafcd  bifhops  in  their  churches  over  the  altar,  "  Cet 
triage  eA  femarquable  cle  peindre  les  Eveques  dans  let  £glifes."  ' 

Tom.'  VS.  A.  f).  4^3.  Hift.  Eccldiaft.  par  M.  Fleury. 

ordered 
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Ordered  it  on  that  account  to  be  pulled  down ;  but 
afligned  as  his  oftenfible  reafon,  that  paintings 
ought  not  to  be  placed,  or  venerated,  in  churches. 
His  zeal  kindled  by  one,  became  inflamed  againft 
all,  and  the  conflagration  fpread  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Rome,  His  attempts,  however,  were 
fhort  and  ineffe&ual.  His  third  fucceffor,  Leo 
the  Ifaurian,  was  more  violent  and  pcrfevering. 
He  iffued  a  general  edidt  againft  images,  A.  D. 
726,  which  gave  r\{%  to  a  civil  war  overall  Greece 
and  Italy,  betwixt  the  Iconoduli,  or  image  wor- 
fhippers,  and  the  Jconoclafts,  or  image  breakers. 
The  former  were  headed  by  the  popes,  and  thfc 
latter  by  the  emperors. 

Conftantine  Copronymus,  knowing  the  refpefl: 
both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  for  general  councils, 
convened  one  at  Conftantinople,  A.  D.  754,  and 
fubmitted  the  fubjedt  to  their  confederation.  The 
council  concurred  with  him  in  condemning  image 
worfhip.  Their  decifion,  however,  was  little  re- 
garded by  the  Iconoduli  of  the  weft,  and  a  total 
leparation  was  threatened  of  the  weftern  from  the 
eaftern  empire. 

The  emprefs  Irene,  A.  D.  786,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  pope  Adrian,  fummoned  the 
fecond  council  of  Nice,  hoping  thereby  to  heal  the 
church,  and  to  prefcrvc  the  empire.  It  reVerfed 
the  fentence  of  the  council  of  Conftantinople,  and 
reftorcd,  or  rather  confirmed,  this  fpecies  of  ido- 
latry. Charlemagne  and  the  French  clergy  were 
more  moderate  than  cither  the  Iconoclafts  of  the 
eaft  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Iconoduli  of  Italy  on 
the  other.  They  revifed  and  modified  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Nice.  Four  books  (Libri  Ca- 
rolini,)  faid  to  have  been  written  By  Cbarfertiagne, 
and  of  which  he  declared  himfelf  the  author,  wci* 
publilhed  at  the  fame  time,  againft  the  canons  of 

that 
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[      that  council,  on  this  fubjeft.    They  execrate  the 

-      council ;   they  pour  abufe  on  both  Irene  ,and  Con- 

ftantinc 5  they  exhibit  throughout  a  vain  (hew  of 

|      erudition  ;  they  affect  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  ar- 

;     guments  in  favour  of  images;  and  they  deny  the 

tkle  of  oecumenical  to  the  fecond  council  of  Nice, 

[     becaufe,  they  fay,  it  was  a  reprefentation  of  a  part 

only,  and  not  of  the  whole  church ,0. 

Charlemagne  was  difpofed  to  refent  the  conduct 
of  Irene,  who  had  amufed  him  with  the  offer  of 
herfelf  in  marriage,  and  with  negociations  on  that 
I  fubjed;.  His  ambition  aimed  at  the  Imperial  title 
.f-  and  grandeur,  which  were  now  in  another  direc- 
\  tion ;  and  it  became  his  intereft  to  gain  and  fe- 
|  cure  the  party  which  could  mod  effe&ually  pro- 
;j  mote  his  views,  and  oppofe  and  fruftrate  her  po- 
ij,  licy  in  Italy.  He  gratified  the  French  clergy  in 
:r  declaring  againft  the  adoration  of  images,  and  at 
ti  the  fame  time  in  admitting  the  moderate  ufe  of 
i  the-rru  He  ftudied  to  bring  over  the  pope  to  this 
opinion.  "He  affembled  the  council  of  Frankfort, 
A.  £>•  794,  confiding  of  three  hundred  bilhops; 
the  pope's  legates  attended.  They  approved  of 
the  dodtrine  of  the  Caroline  books,  and  unani* 
moufly  and  folemnly  condemned  the  worlhip  of 
images.  The  pope  could  not  heartily  receive  this 
fentence,  for  it. was  different  from  his  own  opinion  j 
neither  could  he  refufe  it,  becaufe  it  was  legally  his 
own  deed,  being  agreed  to  by  his  legates.  His 
^pprehenfions  from  Conftancinople,  his  refpeft  for 
Charlemagne,  and  the  protection  which  he  expe6i> 
ed  from  him,  made. him  temporife  on  the  fubjeft. 
He  wrote  to  Charlemagne,  in  anfwer  to  the  copy 

30  Their  ftyle  is  not  like  that  of  Charlemagne.  It  is 
fcarcely  poffible  that  he  could  find  time  to  compofe  thern^ 
They  are  either  written  by  Alcuio,  or  are  the  joint  coropafitipn 
of  feveral  of  the  clergy, 

of 
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of  the  Caroline  books  fent  him  by  that  monarch; 
and  one  cannot  fufficiently  admire  the  mildnefs  of 
his  anfwer,  fays  M.  Fleury,  whether  it  proceeded 
from  the  real  ft  at:,  of  his  mind,  or  from  the  fear 
of  offending  Ciuries,  whofc  prote&ion  he  re- 
quired *'„  • 
Thefe  were  the  principal  controverfies  whicb 
agitated  the  church  in  France  during  the  period  of 
hiftory  of  which  we  now  write j  and  on  the  whole, 
the  impreffion  which  the  review  of  them  leaves  on 
the  mind,  refpeft^ng  the  chara&er  of  the  Gallican 
church  in  thole  times,  is  that  of  moderation* 


SECT.   HI. 

Hifiory  of  Ecdeftajlical  Meny  Inftitutions,  Govern- 
ment >  Difcipline^  Ceremonies,  and  Revenue^  from 
the  Introduction  of  Gbrtftianity  into  France,  till 
the  Death  of  Charlemagne >,  A.  D.  814. 

S'llSf*'       .^HE  cr31^  °^ 8OV€rnment  *s  to  promote  and  main- 


*c. 


r^t,  tain- order  5  the  end  of  difcipline  is  to  prevent  or 
correft  vice,  and  to  fecure  purity  and  virtue. 

Regular  arid  ftrift  government  becomes  ne- 
ceflary,  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  its  fubjefis 
increaies.  The  authority  of  Jefus  was  fufficient  to 
diredt  his  difciples  while  he  remained  on  earth ; 
and  when  he  afcended  into  heaven,  he  left  with 
them  the  general  principles  of  church  policy,'  oa 

29  Hiftoire  EccW.;  plr  M.  Fleory,  torn.  «.  MabUloa  in 
pref.  ad  SecuJ.  quartum.  Bafnage  Hift.  d'Eglife.  The  Pro- 
teftants  in  latter  times  appeal  to  the  arguments  and  decific*  of 
the  councils  of  Conftaatinople  and  Frankfort.  The  Roman 
Catholics  refort  rather  to  the  council  of  Nice,  on  the  fubjeft 
ci  image  worfhip. 

which 
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which*  his  apoftlcs  and  their  fuccefibrs  reared,  as 
circumftances  moved  or  required  them,  the  va- 
rious forms  of  ecclc Radical  government  which  we 
find  recorded  in  hiftory. 

The  firft  teachers  of  Chriftianity  fpake  and  a&ed 
generally,  on  ordinary  occafions,  as  other  men  do, 
on  the  principles  of  reafon  and  prudence  ;  on  im- 
portant or  extraordinary  occafions,  they  fpake  and 
afted  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghoft. 
Sometimes  they  confaltcd  fynodically,  as  at  Jeru- 
falem ;  fometimes  they  were  guided  by  the  lot ; 
and  at  other  times,  as  in  the  ordinary  and  rcafon- 
able  conduct  of  human  affairs,  the  younger  fub- 
mitted  to  the  counfel  and  authority  of  the  elder  -, 
\  the  inferior  in  number,  rank,  gifts,  or  experience, 
I  to  the  prudent  advice,  intre^ty,  or  command  of 
!    their  fuperiors, 

j       Sometimes  a  (ingle  family,  fur  rounded  by  hea*  *«■*«. 
|   thens  and  perfecucors,  formed  a  church.     When  a 
;   number  of  families  in  the  fame  neighbourhood  be- 
1    came   Chriftians,   they   naturally  aflociated,  con- 
I  ftituting  a  paroch  (**{0»xia)«    and  obtained  and 
j   fupported  ta  common  inftru&or  pr  mjnifter,  who 
was  yaripufly    denominated    paftor,    bilhop,    or 
elder*.     In   the  progrefs  of  time,  a  bilhop  was 
appointed   to.  the  overfight  ,of  leve/al   parifhes. 
The   bilhop  of  a  metropolis  acquired,  from  his 
refidence,  hofpitality,  and  other  circumftances  at- 
tending his  fituation  in  a  large  city,  an  influence 
and  rank  above  his  brethren,  otherwife  his  equals, 
in  the  country. 

The  Jewifh  converts  naturally  defired  an  imi-  '  1 

tation  of  their  ancient  hierarchy ;  the  heathens  alfo 
wilhed  to  copy  the  fpecie's  of  government  familiar 

/  Epiftles  of  the  New  Teftament;    Ads  o(  the  Apoflles, 
Bingham's  Antiq.   Owen,  Hooker, 

ta 
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to  them ;  and  different  countries  attached  to  the 
general  principles  of  the  policy  of  the  Chriftian 
church  fome  of  their  peculiar  cuftoms. 

This  uniformity  on  the  whole,  and  variety  in 
'  particular  features,  appeared  more  remarkable 
'  after  Chriftianity  under  Conftantine  had  triumph- 
ed  over  alt  oppofitiori,  and  claimed  a  conftttutton 
and  government  eftahlifhed  by  law.  Patriarchs, 
metropolitans,  and  archbiihops*  were  ordained,  cor- 
refponding  to  the  prefeffi,  fretorii,  and  vicarn^ 
or  frajides  frovinciarum  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Under  thefe,  were  bifhops  and  their  vicars,  pref- 
byters,  archdeacons,  deacons,  and  fome  inferior 
officers*.  . 

The  name  patriarch  Was  borrowed  from  the 
Jews,  who  dignified  with  this  title  thofe  whom, 
after  the  deftrudion  of  Jerufalem,  they  acknow- 
ledged as  their  princes,  defcendcd  of  the  family  of 
David  \  Prifcus,  bfthop  of  Lyons,  is  called  pa- 
triarch in  the  fecond  council  of  Ma^ on,  which  tide 
at  that  time,  fays  M.  Fleury,  was  given  to  the  chief 
metropolitans.  Now  Lyons,  he  adds,  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Gontran,  and  often 
the  place  of  his  refidcnce  and  the  feat  of  his  go- 
vernment4. 

Under  the  patriarch  of  Lyons  were  the  metro- 
politan bifhops,  who  refided  in  the  chief  cities  of 
the  provinces  of  that  kingdom,  as  Pretextatus  of 
Rouen  and  Sulpicius  of  Bourges. 
Afchkteop.  Archbiftiop  began  to  be  the  name  of  the  me- 
tropolitans in  the  fourth  century.     Saint  Remi  is 

*  Duboft  Hift.  de  la  Monarchic  Franc,  lorn.  i.    Molbeiau 
cent.  4. 

3  Mezerai,  torn.  i.  p.  234. 

♦  Patriarch  was  appropriated  mere  early  to  the  bifiiops  of  / 
Rome,  of  Confiantinople,  of  Alexandria,  of  Anticcb,  and  of 
Jerufalem* 
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the  firft  who  applies  it  to  the  metropolitans  of 

Gaul.       . 
The  bifbop  was  the  chief  prieft  of  his  diocefe :  Bi&op. 

his  office  was  to  fuperintcnd  the  fcvcral  priefts  and 
)  parifhes  of  which  it  confided,  to  preach  when  he 
\     chofe,  to  ordain  fuch  as  applied  to  him,  and  whom 

*  he  judged  qualified. 

Prefbyters,  or  priefts,  were  attached  to  particular  Preftyter.     * 
parifhe's. 
Deacons  were  accuftomed,  by  licence  and  au.  Deacon. 
)     thority  from  the  bifhop,  to  preach,  to  reconcile 

•  penitents,  to  grant  abfolution,  and,  in  genera],  to 
1     affift  and  reprefent  the  bifhop  as  he  directed* , 

!         The  archdeacon  preceded  the  deacons  by  age,  Archdeacon. 

i     and  had  no  other  fuperiority  till  after  the  conver- 

|     fion  of  Clovis ;  then,  ipftead  of  being  appointed 

?     by  the  bifhop,  he  came  to  be  elefted,  and  had  pe- 
culiar privileges  attached  to  his  rank. 

i        The  fubdeacon  afiifted  ohe  deacon,  but  was  not  SuWeacon. 

j     allowed  to  enter  within  the  rail  of  the  altar. 

I         The  acolyte  attended  and  afiifted  the  fubdeacon.  Acoijte. 

1     There  were  alfo  readers,  and  other  inferior  officers.  Reader. 
Candidates  for  ordination  were  required  to  be  q^j,,^,^ 
free  from  fervitude,  to  be  unmaimed,  or  of  a  per- 
fe<ft  and  found  body,   to  have  no„  concubine,  and,  , 
if  married,  to  be  the  hufband  of  one  wife. 

The  bifhop,  with  confenr  of  his  clergy,  might 
grant  orders  to  his  inferiors,  as  prefbyters  and 
deacons ;  but  a  bifhop  himfelf  could  not  be  or- 
dained without  the  knowlege  and  confent  of  his 
metropolitan,  and  of  the  clergy  and  people  over 
whom  he  was  to  prefide. 

A  deacon  was  required  to  be  twenty-five  years 
of  age  in  order  to  ordination,  and  a  presbyter  to 
be  thirty  years  j  after  which  he  might  be  advanced/ 
as  he  was  found  qualified,"  to  the  rank  and  office  of 
a  bifhop* 

p  A  reader 
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Form  ©f  it.  A  reader  was  admitted  to  his  rank  by  receiving 
.  the  book  of  his  office.  A  fubdeacon,  and  deacon, 
by  receiving  the  veffels  arid  inftruments  of  their 
fervice.  In  admitting  the  deacon,  the  bifhop 
farther  laid  his  hand  on  his  head,  and  bleffed  him; 
but  in  the  ordination  of  a  prefbyter,  all  the  prefby- 
ters  prefent  joined  the  bifliop  in  the  imposition  of 
,    hands. 

The  metropolitan  was  bound  to  ordain  bi (hops 
in  the  courfe  of  three  months,  after  due  applica- 
tion to  that  effeft.     But  he  was'  required  firft  to 
%  examine  them,  and  to  be  fatisfied  that  they  were 

prudent,  apt  to  teach,  temperate,  chafte,  fober- 
minded,.  liberal,  merciful,  acquainted  with  the 
fcriptures,  and  cautious  in  interpreting  them  ;  above 
all,  that  they  were  found  in  the  faith. 

On  being  fatisfied  in  all  thefe  points,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  confent  of  the  whole  clergy  and  people 
of  the  province,  the  candidate  was  to  be  ordained 
by  the  authority,  or  in  the  prefence,  of  the  metro- 
politan. Two  bifhops  laid  and  held  on  his  head 
the  Book  of  the  gofpels ;  and  while  one  confecrated 
/  and  ordained  him  by  prayer,  all  the  other  bifhops 

prefent  held  their  hands  on  his  head  s.  * 

Superior  The  fanftity  of  the  bifhop,  joined  to  his  tem- 

k!fl£uf  *     Poral  lordship,  gave  him  afuperiority  of  rank  over 
p'        the  higheft  order  of  the  laity.     His  rank  and  efti- 
mation  appear  /rom  the  Salic  law,  which  exaded 
a  fine  of  900  fols  ,d'or  for  his  murder,  600  for  a 
prieft,  and  600  for  a  baron. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  Salic  law  publHhedby 

Clotaire,  and  in  the  molt  ancient  records  qf  the 

general  affemblies,  the  bilhops  arc  always  named 

'  before  dukes,   and  other  eftates  of  the  kingdqm. 

5  D'Achery,  Colled.    Antiq.  lib.  iii.  c.  18.  21,  22.  27. 
102.  125. 

The 
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The  firft  offices  of  the  ftate  were  repeatedly  held 
by  therh ;  and  fome  of  them,  though  the  pra&ice  " 
was   generally  difapproved  and  often  condemned 
by  councils,  emulated  the  dukes  and  barons  in  arm- 
ing and  heading  their  own  vaflals  to  the  field4. 

Ecclefiaftical  councils  were  dioccfan,  provincial, 
and  oecumenical.  » 

The  bifhop  by  his  own  authority  aflcmbled  i>«occf«« 
the  clergy  gf  his  diocefe,  and  prefided  in  their  eqttnc,l# 
council.  They  devifed  and  enafted  regulations 
for  particular  churches,  and  generally  for  religion, 
religious  men,  and  religious  affairs,  witnin  their  own 
bounds.  The  bifhbp  was  inverted  with  authority 
to  admonifh  and  fuperintend  the  clergy  fubjeft  to 
him*;  but  in  matters  of  judgment,  of  cenfure,  or  of 
difciplinc,  his  fentence  was  void  without  their  coun- 
fel  and  concurrence,  "  If  we  do  not  preferve  the 
"  jurifdi&ion  of  each  bifhop/'  fays  Saint  Gregory, 
cc  we  overturn  the  order  of  the  church,  which  we 
cc  fhould  maintain  7.v 

The  metropolitan,  or  archbifhop,  convened  the  MetropoB- 
clergy  of  his  province,  and  prefided  in  their  affem-  taBe«»d*« 
blies.     "'  The  metropolitan,"  fays  Hincmar,   in        '       \ 
his  articles  prefented  to  his  nephew  the  bifhop  of 
Laon  \  "  may  caufe  the  canons  and  conftitutions 
cc  of  the  church  to  be  put  jn  execution  in  all  the 
<c  province,    without   afiembling  any   fynod,    or 
<c  confulting  the  bilhopj  ;  and  if  he  find  any  thing 
"  oppofite  to  them,  he  may  reform  it  immedi- 
fc  ately,  becaufe  in  fo  doing  he  is  the  author  of  no 
"new  laws,  but  the  executor  only  of  the  old."   In 
general,  however,  references  and  appeals  were  made 
from  bifhops,  and  concerning  them,  tcr  provincial 

6  Fleury,  Hift.  Eccl.  torn.  viii.  p.  674. 

7  Dupin'a  Ecclcf.  Hill.  6tji  century.        •  Id,  9th  ccntur/. 

PI  fynods. 
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fynods  • .     Saint  Gregory  acknowledges  the  necef- 

'  fity  of  provincial  councils  for  maintaining  difci- 

pline  and  judging  bifhops.     A  predeceffor  of  his 

,    in  the   papal  chair  was    of  opinion,    and  indeed 

a.d.  341.   the     council    of    Antiooh    ordains,    that     they 

ought  to  be  aflembled  twice  every  year  "\    In 

France,  the  approbation  of  the  king  was  neceflary 

to   give  force    tt>   the   canons  of  provincial  and 

national  councils  f\ 

(Ecumeni-        An  cectimenical  or  general  cbundl  wa^*  fum- 

ocna'cwa-  nioncd    by    the    emperor,   with   the   advice  and 

ci,«  concurrence     of    the    patriarchs,    the   pope,   or 

chief  clergy    of    the   church.      Roman  catholic 

writers    have    reckoned    eighteen,     but   pfoteft- 

ants    (even    or     eight    only,     of    thefe   general 

councils ;  viz.   the  council  of  Nice,  under  Con- 

ftantine ;   of    Constantinople,    under   Theodofius 

the  great ;   of  Ephefus,    under  Theodofius    the 

younger;  of  Chalcedon,  under  Martianus;  of Con- 

ftanrinoplc,   under  Juftinian ;    of  Conftantinoplej 

under   Conftantius    Pogonatus  5    of  Nice,    under 

Irene;  and  of  Conftantinople,  under  Lewis  II." 

Thefe  councils,  though  they  are  called  general; 
were  attended  by  thofe  bifhops  chiefly  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  place  where  they  were  held ;  and  how- 
ever independent  they  might'  feem  in  their  deci- 
sions, we  find  them  generally  characterized  by  the 
opinion  of  the  pnince  who  convened  them,  or  under 
whofe  aufpices  they  were  held. 

It  is  almoft  unneceflary  to  obfervc,  that  fuch  mat- 
ters only  were  dffcuffed  in  general  councils,  as  con- 
cerned the  whole  church,  or  that  fecmed  to  require 

9  Canon  9th  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  century  5th. 
*•  Pope  Hormifdas;  Dupin,  6th  century. 
11  Fleury,  torn.  vii.  lib.  xxxi.  c.  8.  Velly  Hift.  torn.  i.  p.  61. 
v  "  Bullinger  de  Conciliis  reckons  only  fix;  Pridcaux,  feven ;     ■ 
and  Bp.  Bevcridgc,  eight. 

the 
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the  impartiality  and  authority  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  (6  general  an  aflfembly  of  the  clergy., 

The  firft  teachers   eff  Chriftianity  were  mam- M*iote«. 
tained  by  their  own  induftry,  and  by  the  voluntary  *!££  °^the 
contributions  of  the  people.     They  had  bfcgun  t6  rived  from 
receive  important  donations  and  legacies  before  the  J^E 
reigrt  of  Conftantine.     The   28th   canoti   of  thfctioni. 
council  of  Eliberis,  or  Elvira,  A.  D.  305,  forbids* 
bifhops  to  receive  prefents,frorr>  thofe  tffto  are  not 
in  the  communion  of  the  church.     The&nmctlof   -*j 
Antioch,  A.  D.  341,  in  the  two  laft  canons,  pro-' 
vidfclfor  the  prefer vation  of  the  church  lands.     It      » 
confers  thfc  management  of  them  on  the;  bifhops  ;• 
but  alfo  ordains;  that  the  priefts  (hall  l&k&C*r6;  ori 
theft- deceafe,  that  the  heirs  of  bifhops  dai  not  claim  > 
them  as  their  patrimonial  inheritance.  -  It  regulated- 
alfo  the  application  of  the  ftvehue  of  the  church ;  that 
it  (hall  be  expended  on  the  poOTytin&fa  theex- 
ercifc  of  hofpitality  toftrangers. »  Thatxthe  bilhop 
fhall  be  content  with  *  neceflarie's,  «ahd  •  fliall  not 
retain  theyfurplus  as  his'  own,-  nor  for  his  family ; 
but  (hall  diftributc  ir  with  the  confent  and  advice 
of  his  priefts  and  deactitts ;  and  that  any  complaint 
on  this  head  fhdU  be  referred,  ofr  appealed;  to  the 
provincial  fynod. 

The  clergy  early  introduced  the  do&rine,  that  the  Donations 
remiffiotiof  fins  might  be  Obtained  by»liberal  do-  wdicgadc*. 
nations  to  the  church.  "Ir  was  an  3[ce*jkable  doc- 
trine to  the  opulent,  who  were  unwilling  to  forfake 
their  fins,  arid   who   were-  able   to  ptflichafc  the 
pardon- of  them  cither  by  art  immediate  gift  or  by    "  ■    * 
aft  ample  legacy. 

'  In  imitation  of  the  Jewifh  church,  tliey  alfp 
ctahtoedithe'  tithes.  The  couftcil  of'Mfe^drf,  A*  D; 
585,-  ordains*  that  tithes  (hall  be  %>priA*  to- che 
niiniftfers  of  *he  church*  agreeably  ttftlitfbiwof  £od, 

p  3  ancl 
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and  the  immemorial  cuftota  of  Chriftians,  under 

pain  of  excommunication, 

offer>gi  at      A  confiderable  parr  of  the  maintenance  of  the 

•   **'     clergy  arofe  from  the  offerings  made  by  the  people 

at  the  altar:  the   14th  canon  of  the  council  of> 

; Orleans,  A- D„  511,  renews    the  ancient  canons 

*i .  on  this  fubjeft,  and  ordains,  that  one  moiety  of 

thefe  offerings  (hall  belong  to  the  bifbop,  and  the 

other  xq  £Jhje  clergy. 

princely  be-       Ip  proofs  of  time,  princes  being  accuftoqie^l  to 

»cficci.        fecure  r6?ieflds  among  laymen  by  grants  of  lands,  in 

,     like  manner  conferred  wealth  and  territory  on  the 

churchvfp?:  tfre  {ame  purpofe.     Th<e  fifth  canon  of 

the  poMociJ  of  Orfpans  affembled  before  the  death  • 

of  Qovi^.ckiGljtres;  that  the  revenues  of. lands  gipen 

tpshurphetf  by-  the  prince;  fh?ll  be. employed  for 

repairs,  of  churches,  for  entertainment  of  the  clergy, 

for  the.  ajaigtenance  of,  the   poor,    and  for    the 

redemption   of;  captiVes,     And   the    15th   canon 

comrfiitg.ito'  tkcdifpofal  of  the  bifbop,  all  that  the 

faithful  (Hall;  offer,  to  .pari (ties,  inlands,  vineyards, 

flares^  and  other  things,  and  that' a.  third  fh^ll  be 

his  own.     From!  thefe    various  lources,  immenfc 

riches  flowed  in  $>roce:fs  of  time  into  the  church. 

The  territories  of  Rome  and  Ravenna  conferred 

by  Pepin*  4nd  confirmed  by  Charlemagae,  on  the 

j     .pope?  0S  the  humble  vafjal x>f  the  French  empire, 

-  gave  him  a  tcfhporal  power  which  tempted  him  at 

kft  to  aim  at  gniverf^i  dominion. 

Th^aggran-      The  pwfts  who  convert  a  nation,  faid  the  Abbe 

1£mT°f    ^e  Mably,  may  be  its  maftprs,  if  they  pfcafe.    The 

cierg       converfion  of  the  Franks  contributed  much  to  the 

aggrandifeplepc  of  the  French  clergy*    Thoie  rude 

inyader^ewHfcrred  the  veneration  of.  their  Pagan 

prietb*  tp-.jhc-  minifters  of  the  Qhriftian  church. 

TThfyi^Wcditot  them  the  direction  0/  their  con* 

fcience  $ 
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fciencc;  and  the  progrefs  is  eafy,  from  thedirefifcion  < 
£>f  ignorant  men's  conferences,  to  the  general 
management  of  their  affairs.  The  hi  (hops,  accuf- 
tomed  to  jjuthprity  and  jurifdidion  over  theifl 
clergy,  chimed  it  alfo,  in  imitation  of  temporal 
lords,  over  the,  holders  of  church  lands.  They 
gradually  incr^fed  their  power  to  wi  extreme 
degree,  by  extending  th^ir  JuriiUiAi6n  to  all 
;  cafes  which  had  the  lead  fhadow  of  a  relation  to 
j  clerical  authoVity  or  law.  They  claimed  the  pro- 
t       te&ion  and  difpofal  of  widows,  of  miaows,  of  the    1 

poor,    and    of    their    refpc&ive   property.      All 

!        crimes  which   could  poftibly  be   interpreted  into 

;.       offences  againft  the  abarch,  they  fubje&ed  to  their 

ecclefiaftical  difcipljhew    They  gradually,  feized  al- 

moft  the  entire  adrgirriftration  of  civil  and  criminal 

law  §y  and  at  length  affcrtcd  their  fuperiority  to 

I       the  king,14. 

;  Far  above  the  church,  like, a  tower  threaten*  Rife™* 

j        ing  the  heavens,  arofe  the  Roman  pontiff.'  His  ?£gp"pai°f 
'        elevation  was  gradual,  and  owing  not  to  an  early  p°wer* 
.     .  defign  or  regular  plan,  but  to  ordinary  occurrences 
and   events,   concurring  with    the   fuperftition   of 
the  times,  and  with  the  ufual  operation  of  human 
ambition. 

If  the  bifhop  of  a  provincial  city  claimed  and  lft  «"»<*» 
obtained  a,  pre-eminence  over  the  reft  within  the  w?"** 
province  j  if  the  bifhop  of  fuch  a  city  as  Antioch, 
Jerufalem,  or  even  Conftantinople,  was  honoored    . 

■J  Canons  3.  iF.   20.  of  the  council  bf  VernevMle,  A.  D. 

755.         ^      *'.      '  ,  „        .„  '  "  ..  '   *     ' 

«♦  "  Tanta  eft  digmtas  Pontificum,"  Ajra  Hincpjar,  in  one* 
of^iis  Epifties,  '•  major  quara  rfeguni,  quia'reges  in  culmeo  re." 
"£ium  facrantur  a  pontiheibus." 

Martin  Whop  of  Tours  had  at  a  more  early  period  publicly 
maintained  the  fiiperioricy  of  aprefbyter  to  the  emperor,  Sulpiu 
Sever,  de-vita  Martiai;*c.  20*  dial.  ii.  c.  26,  \ 
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with  the  rcl)>eft  and  name  of  patriarch  5  the"bifho 
of  the  ancienrcity  of  Rome,vfo  long  the  miftref 
and  then  ftill  the  greatcft  cityvof  the  world,  feeme 
entitled  to  a  fuperior  title  and  Veneration. 
..  Rome  was  alfo  the  centre  of  wealth  and- of  if 
tercourfe,  the  feat  ofgbvermrfefit,  and  the  fourc 
of  authority.  Thither  ambitious  men  were  accfi 
tomed  to  look1  for  preferment*  From  k  ri 
humble  and  the  poor  fupplicated  the  provifio 
which  their',  wants  veq&irtfd:  thence  advice  an 
.  courifcl, **«'•  folicited  by  men,  who>  in  the  mot 
diftant.  parts  of  the  country,  fcnjdyed  fewer  op 
tunhics  of  .information  and  'experience  5' ■  and  th 
the  manfaffefrjof  Rome  wct^ioat-  to  be  univerfali 
refpeAed:  arid  implicitly  obeyed^  ' 
2<i,  Kef.fr-  .  As  jprefbyters  appealed*  ih<' their /differences 
enccsand  their  own  -bifhop  j  as  bifhops  referred  their  coi 
lefts  to  their  metropolitan  1  fo  all  over  Italy  a 
the  weftern  empire,  all  comroverfies  and  fiibje 
'  of  contention  were  referred  to  the  bifhopof  Rom< 

ThC'Gpuncil  of  Sardica,  A.  D.  '347.,  conferred  th 
power  of  judging  appeals,  on  the  pop^;  and  Va* 
lentinian.lL  A,  D.  372,  enacted  a  law>  empower- 
ing the  Roman  pontiff  to  examine  and  judge  other 
bifliops,  that"  religious  ditputes  might-  not  be 
decided  by  profane  judges  *s.  '      * 

$a,  Trapf-        The  very  tranflation  of  the  fent  of  civil  govern- 
ftlt^em^  mcnt  from  Rome  to  Conftantinople,  contributed  to 
piretocon-  fcbnaggrahdifeTnent  of  the  pope.     Deferred  by  her 
flaouaopie.    cmpCrorSj  fte  felt  a  vacancy  of  objeft    on  which 
fee  n)igJ>^rCopfor :  her  long  acduftomed  rank  and 
dignity.     Various   circumitances  made  her  prefer 
.    to  this'*on6ur  KcV  bffhop^  racHcr'th^n  the  exarch, 


s^MoQieiaa^yo!,  1..  ce/ipiry *  4th,  p^rt  ii.,  c.  z-  note  [*). 
Dupm,  vol.  n:  Ledtures  on  Chprch  Hjftory,  by  Dr.  Camp* 
frcil  of  Aberdeen,  W  of  thc;  h&l  and  beginning  of  the  fca»4 
volume.  *    '  "  ' 

"    *       ,  whofc 
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rhofe  deputed  authority  (he  was  dFTpofcd  to  neg- 
effc,'  and  occafionally  to  defpife.  And  to  encour- 
Ifee  and  fecure  this  high  refpedt,  the  brfhop  of  ttiat 
venerable  city,  having  ample  funds',  affumed  more' 
kitward  pomp  and  grandeur,  enlarged  his  hofpi- 
fclity,  and  ftudied  to  increafe  the  number  of  his 
tetinue  and  dependents.  • 

•  The  bifhops  of  Rome  and  Conftantinople  long  4th,  ato. 
contended  for  pre-eminence.     The  latter,  with  the  ™*££cf£ 
confentand  authority  of  the  emperors,  had  affumed  Phoc*. 
ihc  title  of  oecumenical  or  univerfal  bifhop.     The 
former  denied  the  juftice  of  that  title  to  the  bifhop 
of  Conftantinople,  and  claimed  it  for  that  of  Rome. 
Every  argument  was  exhaufted,  and  every  farther 
expedient  to  obtain  it  feemed  vairt,  when  Phocas, 
by   violence  and   cruelty,   afcended  the  Imperial 
throne.     Cyriacus,  then  Bilhop  of  Conftantinople, 
dilapproved    his   meafures,    and    endeavoured   to 
check  his  inhumanity.     The  haughty  tyrant  re- 
ifented  this  oppofition,  by  ftripping  him  of  the 
j  gaudy  title  of  oecumenical,  and  by  conferring  it  on 
his  rival  Boniface,  the  bifhop  of  Rbrfie.     Nothing 
could  more  gratify  the  latter ;  it  was  the  height  of 
epifeopal  ambition,  and  the  titular  completion  of 
papal  Supremacy  B\ 

The  barbarians  too,   who  overran  the  empire,  stMnfa- 
obferved  the  influence  of  the  bifhop   of  Rome,  ST^JJ: 
and  increafed  that  influence  by  courting  his  favour,  fiv^con. 
They  thought  they  were  eftablifhing  their  own  xuu^™°r 
fovereignty,  when  they  flattered  him,  and  aggran- 
dized  his  power.     The  empire  itfelf,  the  Oftro- 
goths,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Franks,  fucce (lively,     , 
and  fometimes  alternately/  occupied  Italy  j  amidft 
all  their  concuffions  and  changes,  the  pope  flood 

16  Dr.  Campbell's  Le£lurcs  on  Church  Hiftory,   vol.  iitJ 
part  2.   c.  2.     Hift.  Ecclef.  par  M.  Fleury,  tpm.  viii.  Jiv.  36. 

firm 
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firm  in  Rome:  each  of  them  in  his  turn  ha4  re- 
courfe  to  him,  and  felt  his  weight  of  no  fmall  im- 
'  portance  occafionaily  in  the  political  fcale ;  .and 
though  he  fomctimes  buffered  the  vengeance  of  an 
incenfed  adverfary,  yet  he  ibon  recovered,  and  on 
the   whole   increafed  his  influence   and  authority. 
In  the  controverfy,  particularly,  about  the  worfliip 
.  of  images,  he  appeared  the  thampion  of  religion 
againft   the  apoftate  emperor.      Ail   Italy   deter* 
mined  to  fupporc   him ;  the  French  rhonarch  re- 
fpe&ed  him*  and  at  his  requeft  affurcd  him  of  pro- 
tection. 
6th,  The         Finally,  the  change  in  the^dynafty  of  France,  not 
thecal     only  ferved  to  confirm,  but  to  extend,  and  greatly 
yingwn  race  augment  the  papal   power,      Pepin    thought  the 
rancc.     pCpt>s  ac]vice  ancj  authority  neceffary  in  exalting 
himfelf  and  his   family  to   the  throne,   over  the. 
princes  of  the  Merovingian  race  ;  fecure  in  this 
point,  his  next  ambition  was  to  expel  the  Greeks 
out  of  Italy.     Having  done  this.,  he  conferred  their 
principal  territories  of  Rome  and  Ravenna  on  the 
pope,   not    merely   to    reward    him   for    former 
favours,  but  to  fecure  his  attachment  and  allegi- 
ance as  a  vaflal  of  France*     The  gift  was  con- 
firmed  and  augmented    by  Charlemagne,   whom 
.  the  pope  requited  wijth  the  tide  of  emperor.     And 
thus   the  bilhop  of  Rome  rofc  gradually  to  the 
rank  of  a  temporal  prince,  and  to  an  extent  of-in-j 
fluence  which  threatened  Europe  finally  with  fub- 
>  jettion  to  his  dominion  *7. 

Hiftorf of         In  the  mean  time,  retirement,  fp  favourable  to 
Monachifm.  religion  when  duly  moderated,  was  carried  to -an 

l7  Hift.  du  Droit  Ecclefiaft.  £ubl.  ^rarjois.  This  author 
Jlluftrates  fuccefsfully,  and  concifcly,  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
the  papal  authority  and  power.  Dr.  Campbell  is  tedious,  and 
fond  qH  difcu&on*  "'  , 

extreme, 
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extreme,  and  gave  rife  eo  new  religious  orders.  It 
had  long  been  the  opinion  of  Egyptian  and  Jewifh 
fanatics,  that  file  nee  and  folitude,  abftinence  and 
mortification,  arc  neceffary  to  the  health  of  che 
foul,  and  divine  contemplation ;  and  that  they 
arc  the  only  Sacrifices  acceptable  to  Deity**. 
Through sPlato  and  Phila,  Ammonius  £hd  Origcn, 
this  infection  defcended  into  and  pervaded  the 
Chriftian  church.  Some  retired  into  defrrts  and 
Submitted  to  extreme  hardfhips,  in  the  belief  that 
tjjeir  Sufferings  were  effential  to  Salvation.  Some 
a/cended  pillars,  on  the  top  of  which,  conSifting  of  . 
a  few  feet  fquare  only  of  Surface,  they  fpent  their 
lives.  Others  did  not  withdraw  from  the  abodes 
of  men,  but  affumed  a  mode  of  living  unfavour- 
able to  focial  intercourfe,  to  a&ive  and  ufeful 
purfuits,  and  to  real  religion.  By  denying  them- 
Selves  the  comforts,  and  Sometimes  the  very  neceS- 
faries  of  life,  by  retirement,  by  falling,  and  by  the 
general  appearance  of  great  devotion,  they  pro- 
cured the  higheft  name  of  Sanctity. 

In  the  4th  century,  they  began,  under  St.. 
Anthony  in  Egypt,  to  frame  rules,  and  to  form 
themfelves  into  Separate  affbeiations,  or  frater- 
nities. The  deSerts  were  replenilhed  with  them* 
they  multiplied  and  fpread  over  Paleftiite  and  • 
Arabia  5  they  extended  into  Greece  and  Afia,  into 
Africa  and  Europe. 

High  reSpedt  for  their  fuppofed  piety  and  Severe 
manner  of  life,  excited  general   iympathy ;   their 
prayers   and    interceiTions    were   every  where   re-, 
quefted,  and  accounted  uniformly  effc&ual,  even  to        " 
the  working  of  miracles :  it  is  no  wonder,  there - 

IS  It  is  probable,  as  Mezerai  thinks,  that  perfections, 
like  that  of  Deciirc,  drove  fome  Chrifttans  into  deferts, 
accuftomed  them  to  folitude,  and  fo  contributed  to  promote 
retirement  and  monachifm*  -  ^ 

fore/  " 
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fore,  that  they  were  purdhafed  by  various  modes 
of  benefa&ion,  by  donations,  and  by  legacies. 
Thefe  encouraged  and  enabled  tHem  to  build 
houfes  for  their  refidence.  In  the  progrels  of 
time  they  reared  large  monafteries,  and  became 
the  proprietors  of  extenfive  territories. ' 
'  St.  Martin,  bifhop  of  Tours,  introduced  mo- 
naftjc  inftitutions  into  France,  and  about  A.  D. 
360  built  a  monaftery  near  Pbitiers. '  His  monks 
were,  many  of  them,  of  noble*  families,  and  fub- 
mitted  to  the  greateft  aufterities  both  in  food 
and  raiment.  Two  thonfand  of  them,  fuch  was 
the  rapidity  of  their  increafc,  attended  his  funeral  *V 
In  other  countries  they  appear  to  have  increaftd 
in  a  frmilar  proportion,  and  with  fuch  zeat,  that  it 
became  neceflary  to  rcftrain  the  regular 'clergy 
from  entering  into  monafteries.  The  council  of 
Saragofa,  A.  D.  3*1;  declare,  that  the  clergy 
who  abandoned  their  miniftry  to  become  monks, 
ihall  be  excommunicated. 

The  monaftic  inftitution  was  not  confined  to 
the  male  fex.  Females  began  at  the  fame  time 
to  retire  from  the  world,'  and  dedicate  themfelves 
to  folitude  and  devotion.  The  praftice  is  aliuded 
to  in  the  earlier  councils ;  but  it  is  exprefsly 
ordained  by  the  council  of  Carthage,  A;  D.  397, 
that  orphan  virgins  fhall  be  placed  in  a  nunnery; 
and  in  the  council  held  next  year*  in  the  fame 
,  city,  it  is  ordained,  that  the  fuperior  of  a  nunnery 
fhall  be  approved  by  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefc?. 
from  which  it  appears  that  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  they  had  become  frequent,  and  were  fiibf 
jefted  to  public  regulation.  -: 

■«  Hift.  Liter,  dc  la  France,  torn.  1.    cent,  4th,  c..  67.  60. 
Sulpit.  Sever,  vita  S.  Martini.  ,^  j   • 

!  St. 
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Su  Caefar,  bifliop  of  Aries,  about  A.  D.  507,  R*fc«  of. 
founded  a  female  monaftery  or  nunnery  at  Aries.  Mtey™°~ 

I  As  it  is  one  of  the  firft  in  France  of  whofe  regu- 
lations we  have  a  diftinft  account,  a  fummarjr  of 
them  will  fervc  to  fhew  the  general  nature  of  the 
inftitution  **. 

Widows,  and  children  above  fix  years  of  age, 
were   admitted  after  a  year's  probation.     They 

;  were  ftridUy  (hut  up  in  the  monaftery,  and  fecludcd 
from  all  worldly  intercourfe.  They  were  neither 
allowed  to  go  out,  nor  was  any  perfon  permitted 

;  to.  come  in  to  them,  not  even  into  the  church 
whither  they  went  to  worlhip,  excepting  the  clergy 
of  approved    reputation,  who  were  neceffary  for 

1    conducing  the  religious  fcrvice. 

The  abbefs,  or  head  of  the  monaftery,  attended 
by  two  or  three  of  the  fifterhood,  might  occafion- 

'    ally  receive  a  vifit,  but  was  prohibited  from  offer  - 

>!    ing  either  meat  or  drink  to  anyone,  even  to  the 

;    bilhop. 

j        No  one  was  allowed  to  have  any  property ;  all 

,    things  were   common.-   The*  abbefs   herfelf  was 

I  not  allowed  a  fervant;  they  all  fcrved  thcmfclves, 
and  helped  one  another.  They  had  each  a  bed, 
but  flept  together,  old  and  young,  in  the  fame 
chamber.  They  were  allowed  no  means  of  con- 
cealment, no  repofitory,  not  even  a  cheft,  prefs, 
or  drawer,  in  which  to  lock  up  any  thing  peculiar 
or  valuable.  Their  beds  were  fimple,  'without 
any  ornament.  They  made  their  own  clothes, 
which  were  white  and  plain  woollen.  Their  heari- 
drefs,  or  cap,  was  refolded  to  the  height  of  an 
inch  and  two  lines. 

They    were   talked    daily,    but  forbidden    to 
work  embroidery,  or  to   bleach  their  garments,  x 

••  IJift.  Ecclef.  par  Fleary,  torn.  vii.  Hv.  31.  $  7. 
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aflumt  any  ornament,  or  accommodate  them- 
felves  to  any  fefliion,  which  they  might  chance  to 
fee  or  hear  of  in  the  world. 

All  were  taught  to  read,  and  fpent  two  hours, 
from  Gx  to  eight  in  the  morning,  in  readjrfg  ;  be- 
fides  what  was  read  by  fome  one  to  the  reft,  while 
they  were  working.  f 

They  fafted  on  Mondays  Wednefclay,  -  and 
Friday,  every  week  during  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  O&ober.  From  the  firft  of  November 
to  Chriftmas  they  fafted  every  day,  excepting 
Saturdays  and  fe Rival  days}  they  did  the  fame 
fcven  days  before  Epiphany;  from  that  time  to 
Lent  they  fafted  on  Monday,  Wednefday,  and 
Friday  -,  and  of  courfe  all  the  time  of  Lent. 

Their  ufual  allowance  was  two  difhes  at  dinner, 
and  three  at  fupper;  which  feem  to  have  been 
chiefly  bread  and  milk  in  various  forms,  veget- 
ables, and  fifti ;  for  they  were  never  allowed 
butchers'  meat,  nor  even  fowls,  unlefs  when  G<5k 
or  infirm. 

They*  were  not  permitted  to  bathe,  but  when  it 
was  ordered  by  the  phyfician. 

The  means  of  correction  and  difcipline  were 
reproof  and  excommunication ;  but  their  excom- 
%  munication  confided  in  fcparation  only  from  pub- 
lic prayers,  and  from  the  common  table  at  meals. 
And  if  both  thefe  failed  in  producing  the  defired 
effeft,  recourfe  was  had  to  flagellation.     . 

It  is  remarked,  as  a  fingular  proof  of  the 
mildnefs  of  St.  Csefar's  difcipline,  that  he  never 
exceeded  the  fcripture  rule  "  of  forty  ftripes  fave 


ct 


At  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  monadic  in- 
ftitutions  had    become  frcqucntf   many  of  them 

~   *•  ritaSrtC»(aril 
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wealthy,    and   often   diforderly.      The   emperor  x 
Martian  required  the  council  of  Chalcedon  to  ap- 
prove and  ordain  the  following  regulations  refpeft- 
ing  them :  That  though  the  perfons  were  to  be  had 
:'     in  great  fcfteem  who  live  a.  monadic  life,  yet  be- 
i      caufe  fome,  under  a  pretence  of  embracing  that 
■r~   profeffion,  difturb  the  church  andjfie  public  peace, 
it  (hall  be  forbidden  any  church  to  build  a  mo- 
\      naftery  in   a  city,   without  the  permiffion  of  the 
r .    bifhop,  and  the  owner  of  the  lands  on  which  it  is 
built.     That  the  monks  (hould  be  fubjeft  to  their 
bifliop,  and   content  themfelves  with  fading  and 
prayer,  without  intermeddling  either  in  civil  or 
ccclefiaftical  affairs,  unlcfs  they  were  called  to  it 
by  the  biihop  of  the  city  j  and  finally,  that  they 
Ihould  not  be  allowed  to  admit  (laves  into  their 
»       monifteries,  or  any   perfon   engaged   in  another 
lervice,  without  the   confent  of  his   matter.     In 
*      France,  the  council  of  Orleans,  in  the  beginning  of 
J      the.  fixth  'century,    A.  D.  510,    ordained,   that 
the  abbots  and  abbeffes  fhoyld  be  fubjeft  to  the 
biihop,    who  was  authorifed   to  correct  them  in 
cafe  of  tranfgreffion,  and  to  affemble  them  once  a  ' 
.       year,  for   the  purpofe  of  inquiry  and  difcipline. 
I       The  monks  are  enjoined  by  it,  to  be  obedient  to 
their  abbots,  and    fubmit  to  every  rule  of  their 
inftitution,     if  any  of  them   married,  he  rendered 
himfelf  incapable  for  ever  of  the  clerical  order. 
Such  as   refufed   to  fubmit  to  the   clerical  difci- 
pline,   were   ordained   to   be    utterly   excommu- 
nicated. -  *.#.•' 

Saint  Benedict  of  frurfia,   the  founder  of  the  Raic86f 
monaftery  of  Mount  Caffin,  A.  D.  529,- is  the  au-  Bwdia. 
thorof  the  famous  order  of  Benedidtine  -  monks. 
As  his  rules  are  more  perfed  than  thofe  of  Caffian, 
of  Chrodogang,  or  Saint  Gregory,  and  as  they  gave 
a  general  charadertothe  monaftic  order  in  Europe, 

the 
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the  following  fummary  of  them  may  be  accept- 
able a.  ^ 

.  He  divides  them,  in  the  firft  place,  into  four 
clafles.  7  he  Coenobites,  who  lived  in  a  regular 
community,  under  the  government  of  an  abbot* 
the  Anachoritcs,  or  Eremites,  who,  after  learning 
the  exercifes  of  a  monadic  life,  and  proving  their 
(tcdfaftnefs,  retired  into  a  defcrt,  in  order  to  en- 
joy more  perfeft  folitude  and  mortification ;  the 
Sarabaites,  who  afibciated  two  or  three  together, 
lived  fometimes  in  folitude,  but  always  without 
rule  or  order ;  and  the  Gyrovagues,  or  Vagar 
bonds,  who  (trolled  about  from  one  monaftery  to 
another,  gratifying  too  freely  their  inclinations  and 
appetites.  It  is  to  the  firft  of  thefe  claffes,  that  the 
following  rules  are  applicable. 

The  ca/ididate  for  admiffion  into  a  monaftery 
(hall  knock  four  or  five  days  at  the  gate,  and  meet 
with  frequent  and  rude  repulles.  If  he  perfift,  he 
may  be  received  into  the  room  appropriated  to 
ftrangers,  and  have  reprefented  to  him  the  hard- 
(hips  of  the  profcflion  which  he  propofes  to  em- 
brace. If  he  be  not  difcouraged,  after  ft>me  days 
he  may  be  brought  into  the  place  deftined  for 
novices,  to  be  examined  and  proved.  At  the  entf 
of  two  months,  the  rule  (hall  be  read  to  him,  and 
again  at  the  end  of  fix  months,  and  finally  at 
the  end  of  four  months  *  if  he  (hall  (till  per- 
fevere  in  his  defire  of  aduiiffion,  he  may  then  be 
received. 

He  (hall  now  make  a  public  profeffion  of  his 
faith  and  obedience  in  the  chapel  or  oratory,  (hall 
fubferibe  it  with  his  hand,  and  (hall  place  it  on 
the  altar. 


•*  D'  Achery  Spicileg.  torn,  i.   Hi  ft.  Ecclef.  par  Fleurjr* 
torn.  vii.  p.  3C0— 312,.    Dupin'j  Ecclef.  Hift.  cent.  6th. 
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He  (hall  give  all  the  properly  or  goods  w(>ich  p^p*^. 
he  had,  to  the  poor,  or  to  the  monaftery,  and  (hall 
.  then  aflume  the,  habit  of  the  order. ' 

No  one  (hall  ftrike,  offend,  or  excommunicate  offence, 
another.  In  cafe  of  offence,  private  admonition 
(hall  be  twice  adminiftercd*  if  ineffe&ual,  the* 
offender  (hall  be  publicly  reproved ;  and  if  that 
alfo  fail*  fading,  flagellation,  and  finally  excom- 
munication, (hall  be  infli&ed. 

The  abbot  (hall  be  chofen  by  the  whole  bre-  The*b*t 
thren  of  the  monafterv ;  fubjeft,  in  cafe  of  difpute, 
to  the  control  of  the  bifhop,  or  of  the  neighbour- 
ing abbots.  He  ffiall  adhere  ftriftly  to  the  rutes 
of  the  monaftery.  In  ordinary  occurrences  of 
difficulty,  he  may  confult  with  the  older  friars 
(freres,  oxfratres)\  but  in  matters  of  importance, 
he  (hall  confult  the  whole  brethren. 

Under  the  abbot  there  were  ufually  a  prior,  p^ 
or  provoft,  and,  feveral  deacons.     Each  deacon 
had   the   charge   cf  ten   monks,   to   fuperinterid 
their  condudt  arid  exerclfes,  and  to  report  to  tlie 
abbot. 

The  religious  exertifes  appointed  them  were,  rteiigiou* 
'  that  tjicy  (hall  rife  in  winter,  from  November  to  ******** 
-Eafter,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  mornings  tliat  for 
matins  or  vigils,  they  (hall  fing  the  hymn  of  Am- 
brofe,  and  twelve  pfalms  \  that  they  (hall  then  al- 
ternately and  (eparately  read  three  leflbns,  to  each 
of  which  they  (ha!l  chant  their  refponfes,  after 
which  they  (hall  add  fix  pfalms  arid  a  Halleluia  * 
they  {hall  then  repeat  by  heart  a  leflori  from  the 
apoftlcs,  concluding  with  kyrie  eleijon.  In  fummer, 
when  the  nights  a*e  Jhorter,  the  leffons  may  be 
omitted*  and  one  only  may  be  repeated  by  heart 
from  the  Old  Teftament,  followed  by  a  (hort  re- 
fponfe  i  after  which  they  (hall  occupy  themfelves 
with  fuitable  meditation  and  profitable  Reading. 
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to  them,  but  the  monk  appointed  for  the  time  tb 

that  fervice. 
Prei&teiKe       The  epiftles  of  Saint  Gregory  (hew  that  thefe 
ofth»sruic.  ru]cs  wcre  gCn?raUy  prevalent  in  the  fixth  century; 

-  and  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Autun  in  the  end 
of  th?  feventh,  and  of  Leftine  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  centuries,  ordain  the  friarfrtQ  qbferve  the 
rules  of  Saint  Benedift. 

Such  a  feclufion  from  the  world,  and  the  order 
and    apparent  fanftity  which  prevailed,    infpircd 
.  general  refpeft  and  veneration.     Parents  were  am- 
bitious to  obtain  fuch  a  fitimtipn  and  the  enjoyment 
of  fuch  privileges  for  their,  children,  and  imagined 
it  to   be   the  direft  and  ftxure  way  to  heaven. 
^"cto'i.6*  Every   one   who  was  naturally  of  a  gloomy  aod 
folitary  caft,  de  fired  it.     Men  and  women  of  every 
rank  and  description  thronged  to  th£  gates  of  m&- 
nafteries,  requeuing,  and,  with  perfeverance  againft 
every  repulfe,  importuning  admiffion.    Prince*  re- 
linquiftied  thcip  thrones  and  royal  honours  for  the 
privileges  of   monaftic  refidence ;    thither   fome 
were  urged  by  their  fear  of  worldly  temptations  and 
evils;  others  vainly  courted  the  applauded  fanc- 
tity  of  gloomy  folitude  j  focpe.  were  ambitious  of 
thofe  ftations,   offices,  and  patronage,    to  which 
there  was  no  accefs  but  through  monaftic  rules  and 
reputation.     The  poor,  th$  indolent,  and  in  many 
cafes  the  truly  religious,    courted  the  advantages 
fuited  to  their  feveral  tempers  in  tjiefe  flourifh-  . 
ing  inftitutions. 
wealthy.         Monafteries  of  courfe  became  not  only  frequent 
in  every  country,  but  extremely  rich.     The  price 
of  their  fuperfluous  labour,  and  a  good  price  was 
generally  got  for  fuch  holy  produce,  amounted/to 
a  confiderable  fum,  while  that  of  their  maintenance 
was  comparatively  finall.     It  was  natural  for  the 
novice,  fince  he  muft  part  with  hi%  property*  to 
.  convey 
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convey  it  to  the  institution  whence  he  was  to  derive 
his  future   fubfiftcnce.     The  refidcnce  pf  a  dear 
friend  there,  was  often  a  powerful  motive  too  for 
bequeathing  extenfive   property  to  a  monkery. 
The    prayers  of  fo  many   pious   people,    occu- 
pied almoft   entirely  with   devotion,,  made   their 
Jnterceffions  deferable,  and  requeued  at  any  price.  ■ 
The  pious  and  well  meaning  thought  them   equal 
to  any  facrifice;    wealthy  tinners,  more  willing  to. 
part  with  filver  than  fin,  never  hefirated  to  pwchafe 
[     fo  good  a  bargain  as  the  pardon  of  their  guile  for 
a  fum  of  money;  and  others,  overawed  by  the  pro-       % 
fpe£t  of  death,  reafonably  concluded  that  the  ptay- 
.ers  of  the  righteous  were  to  them  far  more  valua- 
ble  than  the  worldly  fortune,  which  they  had  no 
more  either  the  permiffionor  power  to  enjoy. 

Hence   the  imrtienfe   wealth   and    political  in-  Powerful, 
fluencc  of  monafteries.     Abbots  and  bithops  to- 
gether acquired  the  beft  property,*  and  cxercifed 
the  chief  power  of  the  ftate.     In  France  they  di- 
refted  the  judgment  of  the  national  affembly,  dic- 
.    tated  the   edifts,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
Overturn  the  throne  of  the  Merovingian  kings. 
So  venerated  and  fo  powerful,  it  is.no  won- 
f    der  that  the  -life  cjf  a  monk,  which  often  relaxed 
[    in  its  feverity,  and  indulged  in  pleafure  and  indo- 
I    Ience,  was  fometimes  preferred  to  royalty. 
[         Yet  nothing  was  more;difgraceful  than  to  be 
I     forced  into  a  monaftery.     A  prince,  whofe  head 
[     was  (haven  after  the  fafhion  of  a  monk,  and  wrapped 
in  a  cowl  and  fcapulary,  was  held  degraded ;  and 
was  difqualified  by  his  monaftic  vow,  from  enjoy-    , 
ing  any  civil  office,  or  ever  recovering  his  former 
yank  in  civil  fociety.  ^ 

Another   fource   of  aggrandifemenc  was   early  rcUo.    ' 
difcQvctcd  by  the  church,  and  improved  by  the 

<LJ  clergy. 


dcrgy-  .  They  obferved  the  natural  refpedfc  and 
veneration  of  men,  for  the  names  and  relics  of  an- 
tiquity; that  the  (lories  and  lives,  fragments  of 
bones,  clothes,  coffins,  &c.  of  martyrs  and  con- 
feffors,  who,  had  laboured  in  the  caufe,  or  fuffered 
for  the  fake  of  Chriftianity,  were  received  with 
ayidity.     They  ftudied  to  whet  this  appetite,  'and 

^  to  convert  it  to  the  purpofe  of  ecorefiaflical  gain. 

When  the  tombs  of  Calvary  and  bf  the  holy  land 
had  been  all  ranfacked,  pillaged, and exhaufted,  other 

.  tombs  iaod  countries  fupplied  the  enormous    and 

univerfal  demand,     Sayits  and ,  martyrs  were   inJ 
vented  for  the  feke  of  their  bones;  anddreams  an4 
miracles  were  employed  in  the  difebvery  of  ob- 
fcuri  names,  and  of  facred  graves,  till  then  un- 
known to  fame*     To  write  the  life  of  a  faint,   to 
...  make  a  pilgrimage  to  his  tomb,  tp  bring  home  fome 
part  of  his  bones,  crofe,  coffin,  clothes,  or  furni- 
ture, to  ered  a  church  to  his  memory,- were  afts 
and  works  not  only  honourable  and   meritorious, 
but  lucrative  in  the  extreme.   A  man  was  fuppofed 
able  thereby,  nbt  merely  to  fave  his  own  foul  and 
the  fouls  of  his  friends,  but  to  'make  his  worldly 
fortune.         ......  ..■».  ?      '    .     ;    '  ** 

Hence  the  numerous  and  abfurd  legends  of  de- 
ceafed  faints,  the  nOmber  and  rich  endowment  of 
churches  ere&ed  to  their  memory,  and  $he  extra- 
vagant, prices  paid  to  impoftors  for  rotten  bpnes, 
old,  wood,  multy  rags,  and  rufty  iron,  to  dupe  and 
gratify  fanatical  purchafers.  By  prayer  and  fading, 
the  bones  or  a(hes  of  the  apofties,  and  even  of  the 
*  ancient  prophets,  believed  to  be  diicovered  after 
the  lapfe  of  many  centuries,  were  tranfported  into 
various  countries,  received  with  pomp  and  pro- 
eeffions  by  princes  and  emperors,  and  multiplied 
without  end,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  infatiable  de- 
ffijuid^  No  perfon  almoft  deemed  himfelf  fafe  atr 
4  13  any 
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any  tijne,  but  cfpccially  on  a  journey,  or  in  any 
thing  like  perilous  circumftances,  without  fome 
fcrap  of  a  relic  in  his  cuftody.  It  was  neceflary  to 
the  fecurity  of  every  habitation,  and  to  the  comfort 
of  every  family  j  and  no  church,  or  monaftery,  was 
.  field  duly  confecrated,  till  it  became  the  repo- 
fitory  of  fome  relics  of  a  reputed  faint.  If  his 
name  happened  to  be  famous,  then  his  church  was 
crowded  with  fupplicants,  for  health,  for  children, 
for  profperity  5  his  priefts  were  loaded  with  gifts, 
and  his  treafury  was  ftored  with  donations  of  money, 
and  land*3. 

Tfceje  rcjics  had  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree  (q 
early  as  A.  D.  517,  that  the  council  of  Epaone  in 
burgundy  ordained,  that  no  relics  (hould  be  kept 
in  the  oratory  of  a  village,  unlefs  a  prieft  was 
fuffieijently  near  to  take  charge  of  them.  In 
the  year  594,  when  the  emprefs  afked  the 
body  of  Saint  Paul,  or  /ome  part  of  it,  from 
pope  Gregory  I.  to  be  placed  in  the  church 
whiqh  was  then  built  in  honour  of  that  apoftle  at 
Conftantinople,  he  wrote  her  that  fhe  had  foli- 
/cited  what  he  clurft  not  grant;  c<  for/'  faid  he, 
V  the  bodies  of  the  apoftlcs  Paul  and  Peter  ^re 
i€  {p  terrible  by  their  miracles,  that  there  is  reafon 
•c  to  Apprehend  danger,  even  .in  approaching  to 
ic  pray  to  them.  My  predeceffor  wanted  to  make 
"  fome  alteration  on  a  filver  ornament  on  the  body 
€i  of  Saitic  "Peter,  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  ktt% 
tl  when  an  awful  vifiop  appeared  to  him,  which 
fc  ^as  followed  by  his  death.  I  wifhed  myfelf  to 
<c  repair  fompwhat  about  the  body  of  Saint  Paul, 
"  and  with  that  view  had  becafion  to  dig  a  little 
cc  near  his  fcpulchre ;  when  in  digging,  the  fupe- 
"  rior  of  the  place  raifing  fome  bones  fcemingly 

-•..  t  .*♦  '*     ■  v   - 

J3  Jerome  tppi.  jL*Viu  S.  Martin.  Tur. 

0^4  "  uncon- 
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"  unconnected  with  the  facred  tomb,  had  a  difmal 
<c  vifion  after  it,  and  fuddenly  died.  In  like  rftan-* 
"  ner  the  workmen  and  monks,'  not  knowing 
"  prccifely  the  grave  of  Samt  Lawrence,  acci-' 
"  dentally  opened  it,  and  having  Teen  the  body, 
cc  though  they  did  not  touch  it>  died  In  ten  days. 
"  Wherefore,  madam,**  he  adds,  "  the  Romans, 
<c  in  granting  relics,  do  not  touch  the  faints'  bodies; 
"  they  only  put  a  Httle  linen  in  a  box,  which  they 
V  place  near  them  ;  .after  fome  time  they  withdraw 
cc  it,  and  depbfit  the  box  and  linen  folemnly  in  the 
*}  church  which  they  mean  to  dedicate.  This 
•c  linen  performs  as  many  miracles,  as  if  they  had 
<c  tranfported  the  real  body.  In  the  time;  of  pope; 
u  Leo,  fome  Greeks  doubting  the  virtue  of  fuch 
cc  relics,  he  took  a  pair  of  fciflars,  as  we  are  affur- 
Cf  ed,  and  cutting  the  linen,  forthwith  the  bfood 
**'  flowed  from  it.*'  He  adds,  however,  "  that  he; 
.  cc  would  endeavour  to  fend  her  a  few  grains  of  the 
fc  chain  which  had  been  on  Paul's  neck  and  hands, 
<c  and  which  had  been  found  peculiarly  efficacious^ 
cc  provided  they  fucceeded,  which  fomctimes  they 
"  did  not,  in  filing  them  off  *V 

The  relics  found  among  Arians,  or  connected 
with  them,  were  tried  by  fire,  and  they  provec^ 
genuine  and  precious  if  they  did  not  confume  V. 

Relics  were  confidefed  us  rendering  oaths  in  the 
higheft  degree  fblemn  and  binding.  TaflUon  duke 
dfpavaria,  and  his  nobles,  were'  fworn  ay  Pepin 
over  the  bodies  of  Saint  Denis,  5aint  Germain,' 
and  Saint  .Martin  *\  For  this  as  well  as  other 
purpofes  of  religion  and  policy,  the  kings  were 
accuftonied  to  carry  them  always  with  them  where- 

ever  they  went..     '  '    l 

•  ■         .    »  >. .     ..  ■        '         .   ' . 

**  Fleury,  Jlift.  Eccl.  torn.  viii.  p.  91—93,    x 

*5  Id.  ibid.  p.  15*.  ;  •*  P.  Dan.  tbttivi.  >  376* 
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The  fijdden  and  general  conversion  of  whole 
|  provinces  left  many  of  the  people  not  only  igna- 
j  rant  of  Chriftianity,  but  deeply  attached  tqtheif' 
|  ancient  fuperftition,  Qne  of  the  canons  of  the 
firft  council  of  Orleans  ordains  the  excommuni- 
cation of  fuch  as  continued  ftill  to  yfe  auguries, 
divinations,  and  lots.  The  fifteenth  and  fixteentH 
canons  of  the  fourth  council  of  Orleans,  A.  D.  541, 
order  all  thofe  to  be  excommunicated,  who  after 
bstptifm  ftill  ate  of  fhe  flefh  of  animal?  offbred  iq 
fhcrifice  to  idols,  and  who  fwore,  according  to  the 
cuftoip  of  pagans,  upon  the  head  of  beads,  calling 
upon  the  name  of  their  gods.  An  edift  of  Childc- 
bert,in  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century,  threaten^ 
with  criminal  punifhment  all  who  retained  idols, 
or  figures  conftcrated  to  demons,  or  who*  did  not 
on  fuch  notice  deftroy  them,  or  allow  the  prieft  to 
do  it.  So  far  down  as  the  year  742,  the  council 
.field  by  Carloman  in  Germany  ordained  every 
bifhop,  with  thq  affiftance  of  the  count  of  his  diA 
tri&,  to  preferye  the  people  as  far  as  poffible  fron^ 
every  kind  of  pagan  fuperftitioni  from  facrifices 
to  the  dead,  and  from  divinations,  auguries,  and 
enchantments. 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Chriftian  church,  Cereoionka 
which  were  added  to  the  Ample  inftitutions  of  the  °rf!or*1'* 
gofpel,  may  all  be  traced  to  Jewilh,  Greek,  and 
Roman  cuftbms.  Some,  carrying  their  prejudices 
with  them  into  the  church,  had  influence  to  per- 
fbade  its  rulers  to  gratify  them  with  fuch  additions 
as  they  propofed,  taken  from  the  fyftems  snd  prac- 
tices to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed.  Others 
Hoped  that  they  fhould  render  Chriftianity  more 
"  accefiible  to  Jews  and  Heathens,  by  combining 
their  pomp  and  ceremonies  with  Chriftian  ordi- 
nances. The  canon  of  the  mafs  was  fubftituted 
for  facrifices,  and  many  of  the  ancient  Greek  myf- 

teries        # 


turies  and  cereiponi^  were  added  to  the  f$rvice,of 

thp  Chriftiap  altar..  When  (-iregory.  Thauroa,-. 
turgus  perceived  that,  the  ignorant  xpyijtitudcj.pcr- 
fifted  in  their  idolatry*  on  account  ot  the  pleasures 
and  ftnfual  gratifications,  which  they  epjoyed  at  tjh^, 
pagan  feftivals>he.granted  them  pjrmifijon  roincfyjlge 
in  the  like  pleafures  in  celebrating  the  me,mory  qf 
th$  holy  martyrs,  hoping  that  in profiefs.Qf  time  tfyey 
woyljd  return  of  their  own  accord  to  a  more.vir- 
ti^oqs  and  Regular  courfe  of  life  **. .  Hence  pro- 
ceeded the  lafcivious  fongs  and  dances  found  ne- 
ceffaijy  to  be  prohibited  over  Spairiand  France  by 
the  council  of  Toledo,  A.  D,  589,  and  again  by 
the  council  of  Chalon  on  the  Saone>  A.  D.  650, 
at  the  feftivak  of  ;th<j  faints, 

^>om  th$  cuftoms  and  fymbolical  ftyle  of  the 
eaft,  were  derived  the  pra&ijce  of  worfhipping  with 
the  face  towards  the  rifmg  of  the.  fyn*8>  frequent 
fignsof  the  crqfs,  and  tailing  milk  arjd honey  aftce 
baptifm.  "  We  offer  yearly  oblations  for  the  dead/* 
%s  Tertullian  *9,  "  in  honour  of  th$  martyrs,  yio 
*c  believe  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  faft  and  to  pray. 
c«  to  God  kneeling  pn  a  Sunday,  nQr.from  Eafterto 
M  Whitfuntide.  We  are  anxious  to  prevent  any 
"  part  of  the  confecrated  bread  frorp  falling  to  the 
"  ground.'  We  ofun  fign  ourfetoes  with  the.figa 
iC  of  the  crofs.  Jf  you  want  fcriptural  authority 
"  for  thefe  things,  we  have  none  *  but  we  fay,  tra* 
"  dition  has  eftabliflbed  them,  cyftom  has  auxho- 
"  rifed  them,  and  faith  enforces  thptn,"  The  lituus 
„  of  the  Roman  augurs  became  the  crqficr,  or  bilhop's 
ftaff  j  their  ceremonies  of  lujlration .  were  added 
to  baptifm;    their   fupplicatioi>s   and  prqeeflioxty 

a7  Mcihcxix),  cei^t.  2.  part  Ji,  cb.  i*.  poje  (*}• 

**  Spencer  de  Legjbus  Heb.  Sanftuari ' 

»9  De  Corona  MiUtis.  *'        J    *  : 

%  were 
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were  incorporated  with  the  facrament  of  the  fop* 
per*!*  their  gorgeous  robes,  and  mitres,  and 
tiaras,  and  thole  of  the  Jews,  became  th$  apparel 
and  ornaments  of  Chriftian  minifters,  who,  ihftead 
of  prefbytcrs  and  minifters,  alfo  preferred  the  more 
ancient  name  oF  prieft.  Gold  and  filver  images, 
and  ooflly  paintings  of  the  apoftles  and  faints,  of 
Jefus  Chrift  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  were  thought 
neceflary  in  the  room  of  Jupiter,  Apollo/  and 
Yenus,  to  excite  and  maintain  the  'veneration 
and  devotion  of  the  people,  The  manner  of 
confecradng  churches  was  borrowed  chiefly  from 
thlc  ancient  laws  of  the  facred  College  of  the  Ro- 
mans,g.  Fafts  and  feftivals  were  multiplied  and 
procrafted  without  end  ;  vigils,,  chanting  of  pray-  - 
ers,  kneelirigs,  and  other  bodily  motions  and  fcr- 
vices,  formed  the  chief  part  of  religious  wor- 
ship » 

'    The  Roman3;1  and  canon  laws  had  granted  the  Afyium*, 
rteht  of  fan&uary  to  churches  and  biftiopj*  houfes*  *rr*htof. 

Ir^i  11  1   •  1        r  i"  1  "       1  •    •  JanCtuary  in 

They  declared  it  unlawful  to  apprehend,  or  injure  churches. 
criminals  who  had  fled  thither  for  refuge  ;  and 
£hat  the  clergy, ,  to  whofe  prote&ion  they  had 
trufted  themfelves,  ought  not  to  deliver  them, 
iintil  they  were  allured  by  oath  that  they  fliould 
fuffer  no  harm.  The  abufe  of  this  privilege,  how- 
ever, foorf  became  flagrant  and  intolerable.  The 
greateft  criminals  were  protected,  and  men  of  all 

30  Le  Brun,  Explication  Lit.  et  Hid.  des  Cerem.  de  la 
Mefle,  torn,  ii,  Jo.  Mabillon  Mufei  Italici,  torn.  ii.  M0O1- 
eim's  Church  Hid.  paffim. 

31  Sidon.  Apollinaris  Epift.  lib.  v.  ep.  16.  et  lib.  vi.  ep.  1. 

32  Gregory's  Canon  of  the  Mafs.  Fleury  Hid.  Eccl.  torn, 
viii.  p.  159. 

.    S3  The/  Mofaical  law  refpedting  cities  of  refuge,  is  generally 
known.  Herodotus  mentions  an  afylura  of  Hercules  at  Athens ; 
and  Livy  informs  us,  that  Romulus  "  afylum  aperuit,  quo, 
**  quityuis  perfogeritf  ab  oxnni  ooxa  liberatus  e  det." 
"   -     .  defcriptions 
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defcriptiohs  encouraged  in  criminality,  by  the  hope 
of  certain  efcane  and  protctfion.  The  firft  council 
of  Orleans  cpnfirmed  thi?  privilege  in  general,  bur 
were  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  fome  exceptions. 
If  the  refugee  retired  from  the  fan&uary  of  his  owit 
accord,  and  was  apprehended,  the  church  had  therf 
no  right  to  interfere. 

In  the  cafe  of  a  rape,  it  was  ordained  that  tf  both 
fled  to  the  fanftuary,  the  woman  flhotrld'be  libe- 
rated and  the  qran  enfiaved,  or  be  obliged  to  re- 
deem himfelf;  but  if  it  was  fouhd  that  (he  .had 
confented,  then  both  were  to  be  fet  at  liberty. 

A  third  regulation  cf  the  fame  council  is,  that  a 
ffave  who  has  fled  for  fan&uary,  ought  to  be  die* 
Kvcred  up  to  his  mafier,  on  making  oath  that  he. 
will  not  punifb  him  for  having  deferted  his  fervkre. 
TTiat  the  matter  may  even  take  him  by  force,  or} 
granting  the  above  aflurance  $  ^ncj  ftiould  he  after- 
.  -wards  violate  his  oath  and  injure  hrs  flave,  that 
le  (ball  then  be  excommunicated.  Notwithftand- 
' i  " .  "  ing  ancient  cuftom,  and  all  the  effeft  of  thefe 
flatures*  the  right  of  fanftuary  appears  to  have  been 
frequently  violated.  Befides  particular  fafls,  which 
©ften  occur  to  exemplify  this,  we  find  repeated  ca- 
nons of  councils  renewing  and  enforcing  the  pri- 
vilege of  fanftuary.  The  council  oi  R^eims  par- 
ticularly ordains,  that  they  who  violently  take  cri- 
minals from  the  church  whither  they  had  fled,  (hall 
be  excommunicated;  that  before  they  be  delivered 
up,  the  perfons  receiving  them  fliall  make  oath  that 
they  will  not  put  them  to  death,  nor  maim  or  rack 
thtm  ;  and  that  none  (hall  be  allowed  to  go  out  of 
his  fanftuary,  before  he  fhall  have  promifed  that  he* 
will  do  penance  for  bis  crime.  * 

m«p*t      :     When  the  bifhep  vifued  his  diocefe,  the  arch-* 
visutioa.     deacon  went ufually  before  to  announce  his  com- 
ing, and  to  threaten  all  with  excommunication  who 

did 
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did  not  attend.  On  the  bifhop's  arrival,  a  number 
of  refpe&able  men  \vere  fworn,  that  on  being  inter- 
rogated they  would  not  conceal  any  thing  from  him 
either  through  love  or  fear,  or  hope  of  gain,  but 
declare,  according  to  the.  bed  of  their  knowlege, 
*he  real  flate  of  the  diftrid  or  diocefe.  After 
which  the  bifhop  addrefled  them  as  follows : 

c«  Having  thus  fworn,  not  to  man  only,  but  to 
€f  God,  fee,  my  brethren,  that  you  maintain,  the 
cc  truth*  We  who  are  his  fervatits,  feek  not  your 
«  property,  but  the  falvation  of  your  fouls.  Take 
€*  heed  therefore,  that  you  conceal  noting,  wherebjr  * 

4*  you, may  become  guilty  of  the  fins  of  other*." 

They  were  then  afked,  If  there  was  any  perfon 
in  that  pariftx,  who  had  either  intentionally,  or  by 
accident,  killed  another,  even  his  own  man  or  maid 
iervant  ?  If  any  one  had  maimed  another,  or  cut 
off  their  feet  or  hands  1  If  any  one  had  been  guilty 
of  perjury,  of  fornication,  or  adultery  ?.  If  any  one 
.  had  robbed  another*  whether  freeman  or  flave, 
ftranger  or  traveller  ?  If  any  one,  having  no 
right,  had  prefumed  to  fell  another,  and  efpecially 
a  Christian  to  a  Jew?  or,  if  the  Jews  carried  on  a 
trade  of  buying  and  felling  Chriiiian  flaves  them- 
felves  ?  Jf  they  knew  of  any  one  ufing  the  arts  of 
witchcraft,  necromancy,  or  fortune- telling?  of  any 
one  offering  facrifices  near  trees,  fprings,  or  re- 
markable (tones,  as  at  an  altar  ?  if  they  brought 
lights  to  thefe  places,  or  fcemed  to  prefent  gifts  as 
to  a  prefent  deity,  good  or  evil? .  If  any  one  pre- 
tended on  certain  nights  to  ride  ftrarige  animals 
with  devils  in  the  lhape  of  women,  ©r  to  keep 
company  with  them  ?  If  any  one  ate  the  flefh  or 
blood  of  a  dead  animali  If  one  drank  the  water  in 
which  a  wcaiel,  a  moufe,  or  any  other  unclean  animal 
had  been  drowned?  l(  any  one  ate  or  drank  any 
thing,  or  carried  any  charm  about  hi rn,  with  a  view         < 

to 
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to  avert  the  judgment  of  God  ?    If  the  women,  itl 
spinning  or  weaving,  ufed  any  expreffion  which  wis 
hot  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ?   and  if  any  one  fung ' 
profane  fongs  in  the  night-time,  or  otherwife  ob- 
served any  rites  of  feftivity  over  the  dead? 

They  were  farther  interrogated,  Whether  they  knew 
of  any  one  who  withheld  the  tithes?  from  God  and  his 
faints,  treated  his  priefts  with  contempt,  >  wrtit  to 
ftrange  churches,  and  communicated  with  or  paid 
tithes  to  them  ?'•  'Whether  deacons  Were  appointed 
g  in  every  parifh  to  idmoiiift  the  people  to  attend  thfe 

fcfrurch,  the  matins,  the  niafs,  the  vefpers,  to  do  no 
work  on  holidays,  and  to  inform  6f  traftlgrelfors? 
Whether  any  one  refufed  to  pilgrims  or  travellers 
the  rights  of  hofpitality  ?  Whether  any  one  dit 
'ptited  the  bifhop's  authority,  or  oppofed  the  diP 
-crpline  which  he  judged  neccflary  to  enjoin,  fuch 
as  the  inflating  of  ftripes  with  rods  on  the  nak&l 
bodies  of  diforderly  peafants  or  flaves  ?  Whether 
the  frAemitics  or  religious  orders  behaved  them- 
felves  with  propriety,  with  temperance,  and  with 
due  refped  to  government?  or,  whether  any  one 
fung  light  or  profane  fongs  near  the  church  ? 

Fadings,  penances,  -and  fines,  were  impofed  on 
the  guilty  j  fuch  as,  to  repeat  twelve  hundred  pfalms 
in  a  kneeling  pofture,  or  fixteen  hundred  and  eighty 
(landing,  or  to  faft  a  whole  month* 
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CHAP.    Ill; 

The'Htftory  of  Civil  Government  in  France,  from 
Clovis;to  Charlemagne. 

SECT.    I.       ' 
Of  tie  Hanks  tf  Men  in  Civil  Society. 

#ry>MESTic  flavety  vfrhs  unknown  in  Germany  and  The  loweft^ 
"  Gaul.  Houfchold  let  vices  were  performed  by  o«*er,fW. 
the  females  and  children.  Slaves  were  employed 
iri  the  labours  of; the  fields  arid  captives  taken  in 
war  were  generally  levelled  to  this  rank.  Men 
(btnetimes  reduced  themfelves  voluntarily  to  the 
ftate  of  flaves  by  an  unbounded  ardour  for  gaming, 
flaking  their  1perfotfaI  'liberty  otrthe  laft  throw  of 
'the  dice \  ''   ' 

Matters  Had  abfolute  dominion  over  the  perfons 
of  their  flaves,  and  the  power  even  of  punifting 
them  capitally  without  the  intervention   of  any 

*  judge.     The  life  of  a  flave  was  deemed  of  fo  little 

*  value,  that  a  very  flight'eompenfation  atoned  for  hisu 
irturdcr.  Even  on  very  trivia  loccafions^  flaves  were 
queftioted  by  tbrture. 

V'Iri  earlier  times,  flaves  were  not  permitted  to 
marry,  but  were  allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  to 
cohabit  together,  and  this  union  was  called  Cohtu- 

*  bcrhiuna.     It  came  afterwards,  to,'  he  confldered  as 

*  a  lawful  marriage*  with  the  ma&trr^  corvfent ;  but* 

.T*.~°.  •..-.■■.    :•-      i  ... 

\  •    ,  *  Tacit,  de  morib.  Grrm. 

if 
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if  contfafted  without  his  confent,  a  fcvere  penalty, 
and  fometimes  death,  Was  infli&ed  *. 

All  the  children  of  flaves  were  in  the  fame  con- 
dition with  their  parents,  and  became"  the  property 
of  the  mafter.  They  were  liable  to  be  fold  as  any 
other  property,  and  paffed  generally  with  land  front 
one  proprietor  to  another, "  qfcriptitii  gleht" 

Thty  were  entitled  to  nothing  from  their  mafter 
but  fubfiftence  and  clothes ;  and  were  externally 
diftinguilhed  from  free  men,  by  ltiaven  heads,  or 
.  very  fliort  hair. 

They  were  not  admitted  as  evidence  againft  a 
free  man. 

The  compenfation  for  murdering  a  flave,  by  the 
Salic  law,  was  only  forty-five.  fols. 

Low  and  dependent  as  this  condition  feems*  it 
was  not  dqftitute  of  many  comforts*  "  Every  one," 
iay$  Tacitus,  "  of  the  Germans  enjoys^  his  arm 
"  houfe  and  family,  paying  only  a  certain  rent  of 
"  labour  and  provifions,  of  cattle^and  clothing,  to 
"  his  ruafter." 

Such,. as  Tacitus  defcribes  in  this  laft  paffage, 
was  moft  probably  the  (late  of  the  Gauls  after 
their  conqueft  by  CJovis.  They  were  all  fub- 
.  jeded  to  the  Franks,  but  in  other  refpefts  retained 
nearly  their  former  condition,  not  fo  much  as  flaves 
but  as  iubje&s.  Every  Frank  became  a  propric* 
tor,  but  he  gloried  only  in  arms,  and  difdained  to 
cultivate  the  foiU  This  labour,  in  proportion  to  the 
land  allotted  to  him,  was  affigned  to  the  Gauls  by 
Clovis.    He  granted  them  their  ufual  fubfiftence, 

*  Se  auctme  villaine  vait  d'auciinexafal  en  autr*  qui  ne  foit 

de  fon  Seignor*  et  le  Seignor  d'ou  leue  elle  fera  veniie  n'* 

pair  dt  la  mariee,  tt  fe  il  la  marie  il  doit  donner  a  fon  Seignof 

4    une  autr«  villain*  en  efcliange,  en  la  conwoiflarit  de  traces  gefit 

frns  failir*    Dubreuil  Hift.  de  Paris,  lib.  ii.  p.  2§l. 
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and  only  demanded  fuch  an  yearly  rent  as  might 
enable  him  to  fupport  his  rank  as  a  warrior. 

The  whole  revolution  then  which  took  place  by 
theconqueft  of  France  was,  that  the  more  civil- 
ifed  Gaul,  formerly  a  proprietor,  was  not  difpoffeflf- 
ed  of  what  he  formerly  enjoyed,  but  reduced  under 
the  authority  and  laws  of  a  Frank.  He  became 
the  former,  or  fubordinate  proprietor,  of  what  was 
his  former  independent  property.  Inferior  tacks- 
men and  cottagers  fcarcely  felt  the  change. 

Every  farm,  confifting  of  thefe  different  degrees 
of  fervice,  formed  a  villa,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
called  villani,  or  villains.  AH  were  afcriptitii  gleb*, 
rooted,  and  transferable,  like  trees,  with  the  foil. 

The  mafter  allowed  mere  fubfiftence  to  his 
flayes,  and  generally  feized  any  accumulation  which 
they  prefumed  to  make  by  their  oeconomy  or  in- 
duftry.  But  more  refpedt  and  indulgence  were 
Ihewn  to  fome  than  others,  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  mafter;  and  feveral  (laves,  by  this 
indulgence,  and  their  own  prudence  and  diligence, 
were  able  to  purchafe  their  liberty  \ 

A  fecond  clafs  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  Liberti>  Fretdmeo. 
or  freed  men,  who  by  purchafe  or  other  favourable 
means  had  obtained  their  liberty,  and  were  thereby 
Taifed  above  the  loweft  order.  They  were  capable 
not  only  of  holding  and  accumulating  property,  but 
of  /ifing  to  the  higheft  rank  and  offices4. 

The   Franks  themfelves  were  all,  what  Tacitus   Frees*** 
and  other  writers  after  him  have  called,  fngenui,  or 
frecborn.     A  foldier,  a  freeman,  and  a  Frank,  were 
with  them  fynonimous  terms.     Few  Gauls  were  at 
firft   admitted   to    the   honourable    profeffion  of 

3  Dn  Cange,  voce  Servus.   Potgieflarus,  lib.  ii. 

4  This  appears  from  the  ancient  formulas  annexed  to  thofc 
•f  Marculfus,  c,  8. 

&  arms, 
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arms,  and  as  few  Franks  fubmitted,  for  a  confider- 
able  time  after  the  conqucft,  to  the  inglorious  toils 
of  hufbandry. 

Tbefe  diftin&ions,  however,  wore  gradually  away. 
War  became  more  tedious,  and  kfs  profitable* 
Agriculture  grew  more  familiar,  and  agreeable* 
The  low  motives  of  fervile  fear  gradually  gave 
place  to  the  nobler  inducements  of  property  and 
liberty.  A  fmall  gratuity  produced  more  a&ivity 
and  induftry,  than  the  fcourge.  The  relative  tem- 
per and  conduit  of  the  matter  and  Have,  changed 
with  the  progrefs  of  time  and  civilization. 

The  ftate  of  many  (laves,  efpecially  of  the  church 
lands,  feemed  preferable  to  that  of  the  Franks,  by 
whom  it  was  envied ;  feveral  of  whom  fubmitted 
to  the  fervitude  of  the  clergy,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  their  villains. 

Many  flaves,  on  the  other  hand,  were  emancipated 
by  religious  men,  from  principles  of  piety  and  hu- 
manity. Some  obtained  their  liberty  fraudulently, 
by  taking  a  religious  vow,  and  cfcaping  to  a  mo- 
naftery.  This  was,  indeed,  but  changing  one  fpecies 
of  flavery  for  another.  On  any  particular  occafion, 
princes  and  great  men  liberated  a  certain  number 
of  flaves,  as  a  deVout  teftimony  of  gratitude  to  hea- 
ven 5.  "  Among  other  pious  adhons  with  which 
**  Ciovis  celebrated  his  baptifm,"  fays  Avitus, 
bifhop  of  Vienne,  4C  he  gave  liberty  to  a  great 
«  number  of  prifoners,  whom  he  had  taken  in  the 
c<  preceding  wars." 

The  other  diftin&ions  in  fociety  arofe  from 
perfonal  wifdom  and  valour,  from  fuperior  pro- 
perty, and  from  the  important  and  honourable 
offices  which  they  held  under  the  king. 

5  Marculfi  Form.  lib.  i.  c.  39.  &  ii.  c.  52. 

The 
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•   Ttaf  Leuches,  Lenders,  Antruftiones,  or  Fidcles,  ™£** 

wcic  fteeborn  cnterprifing  youths,  who  voluntarily 
\  attached  themfclvcs  to  the  king,  toenjov  his  hofpi- 
[       tality,  and  gratify  their  own  ambition.  He  engaged 

their  fervice  and  fidelity,  by  prefenting  them  with 
[  l  war  horfe,  and  a  fword  ;  and  they  bound  them* 
j  felves  by  a  folemn  oath  to  fupport  and  defend  hhn 
I  at  the  expence  of  their  lives.  Their  conftant  at- 
I  tendance  on  him  obtained  them  the  honourable 
[  title  of  Comites  (counts);  and  they  were  occa- 
\  fionally  recompensed  with  many  important  offices 
\  and  benefices. 
\  Their  number  increafed  in  confequenct  of  the  *hdr  *"* 

encouragement  which  they  received,  and  the  pri-  yiega* 
;       vileges  which  they  enjoyed.     Their  goods  could 
J  '     not  be  conBfcated  for    difobeying  the  fummons 

■  of  an  inferior  court,  becaufe  their  attendance  on 
their    fovereign  might  be  a  preferable  and  in* 

1       difpenfable  duty.     They  were  not  fubjedted,  but    ■ 
in  cafe  of  murder,  to  the  lower  kinds  of  proof  or 
trial.    When  an  oath  was  requifite,  they  Were  per- 

■  knitted  to  depute  a  vaflal  to  fwear  for  them,  and 
could  not  be  compelled  to  do  it  in  perfon ;  nor 

•  was  any  oath  required  from  them  againft  one  ano- 
ther, left  rivalftiip  and  mutual  prejudice  ftiould 
influence  them.   - 

Liko  the  German  princes  whom  Tacitus  de-  Their 
fcribes,  the  Merovingian  kings  thought  they  added  lbufw* 
to  their  own  dignity  and  power  by  the  number  of 
their  retainers. .  The  multiplicity  of  benefices, 
however,  conferred  on  them,  diminifhed  their 
comparative  value,  impoverished  and  alienated  the 
royal  demefnes,  and  fo  weakened  one  great  motive 
of  attachment.  The  king  was  tempted  to  iniqui- 
tous confifcations,  and  to  unfeafonable  and  unjuft 
wars  and  conquefts,  in  order  to  obtain  lands,  which 
.  h<, might  diftnbute  in  benefices,  without  being  able 

r  %  in 
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in  the  end  fully  to  gratify  his  dependents.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thereby  became  dependent  on  his  mi- 
nifters  and  vaflals,  and  the  Merovingian  race  was 
at  laft  dethroned  by  them. 

*  When  Clovis  conquered  Gaul,  his  army  con* 
lifted  of  various  pagi,  cantons,  or  clans,  headed  by 
their,  refpe&ive  chieftains,  and  inferior  officers. 
The  whole  army  in  their  affembly  claimed,  and 
received,  every  one  according  to  the  rank  which 
he  held  in  the  army,  a  portion  of  the  conquered 
Jands.  The  partition  feems  to  have  been  made  by 
lot ;  and  among  equals,  it  is  probable  the  lot  was 
drawn  according  to  feniority.  Seigniory  and  ba- 
rony mean  the  fame  thing6. 

We  find  fome  of  the  relations  of  Clovis,  parentis 
ejus,  who  accompanied  him  in  this  expedition, 
dignified  with  the  name  of  rex,  and  gratified  with 
independent  fovereignties  betwijet  the  Meule  and 

Duke*  the  Rhine.  Next  to  thefe  the  duces,  dukes,  fub- 
ordinate  chieftains,  received  extenfive  territories 
in  fuch  fituations  as  to  afford  them  a  refidence 
amidft  their  followers,  that  in  peace  as  well  as  war 
they  might  maintain  authority  and  order,  and  on 
any  emergency  inftantly  fummon  and  lead  them  to 
the  field.  .  . 

.  rnncipa*         The  territory  over  which  a  duke  prefided  was 

Ki*#  called  dueatus*  a  dutchy,  and  fometimes  a  princi- 
pality. The  latter  name  feems  to  have  been 
chiefly  applicable  when  that  ftation  was  occupied 
by  a  prince  of  the  blood,  or  by  a  tributary  fo» 
vereign. 

Counts.  As  the  counts  rofe  by  the  favour  of  the  king, 

by  the  valuable  benefices  which  they  received,  and 
by  the  important  and  honourable  offices  which 

*  Da  Capgc. 

.    thqr 
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they  held,  the  tide  of  count  became  more  coveted 
in  foorc  cafes  than  that  of  duke 7. 

Seignior,  or  baron,  is,  without  any  other  diftinc  seignio«f 
•tion,  the  general  name  of  the  other  warriors  and  "  arons" 
landed  proprietors.    As  they  muft  have  varied  in 
their  qualities,  accomplilhments,  and  influence,  fo 
they  received  propbrtional  recompences*  in  offices 
cand. baronies  of  various  rank  and   extent.     The 
'meaneft  foldier,  it  is  probable,  was  gratified  with 
a  fuitable  manor.     The  fingle  foldier  who  dared 
^Q?ftrike  psflionately  the  vafe   of  Rheims  which 
Clovis.jrequefted,  and  tell  him  that  he  fhouid  havfc 
nothing  more  of  the  booty  than  fell  to  him  by  lot, 
was,  undoubtedly  qualified  to  claim  and  fecure  his 
juft  proportion  of  the  conquered  lands.    The  whole 
bufinefs  was  •■  tranfa&ed  in  the  general  aflemblv, 
Which  (hall  be  afterwards  defcribed. ,  Ffom   this 
affeoibl/*  the  king,  the.  leaders,  and  even  every 
fold kr»  |epeived  Ms  .property,  and  to  its  fummons 
and  decrees  all  were  fiibjeft, 

Beforeirwe.cohfxder  .the  ftate  of  ths4tli%and  his 
'  minifter*,  and  the  nature  of  chefe  general  aflemblies, 
lit  may  be. proper  to  attend  to  a  few  obfervatioris 
arifing  from  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  thfcfe 
Qftfeft  (rfmen,  and  of -their  fettlement  ihGaul,  which 
xofif  briefly  illuftrate  tlje  nature  of  aillodial  eftatcs, 
and  the  origin  and  progrfefe  of  the  feudal  fy  ftem. 

i.  Any  cftate  or  lands  purchafed  or  acquired,  independent 
,  not  as  a  gift  either  from  the  affembly,  or  king,  or  *«*«*- 
baron,  -  but  by  an  equivalttic,  was  cohfidered  *as  pro- 
prium%  of  propriety  *.  an  independent  right,  account- 
able to  no  fupcrior,  and- con  v^ 


7  It  fecro&  iptccurate  t(3o^kViBkrVvoL  tti/^.  34.)  to  fay 
that  the  cbtfdts  we?e  -civil, ,  and  d|e  <kke*,iniHury,  officer s. 
That  both  were  equally,  cjvjf*o<t  military*  Appear*  evident 
throughout  the  hiltory  0/  France. 

»  a  3  deed. 
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deed.  We  find  this  kind  of  property  ddcribed, 
and  conveyed  as  fuch,  diftinftly  from  allodia  and 
feudal  lands,  by  forms  ftill  in  pncfeiVation f.  They 
owed  fervice;  to  heaven  only,  aocl  fimple  foonwgt 
to  the  king.  Such  was  the  tenure  by  whidhriiia 
fubfequent  periocj,  Normandy  was  held. 
Aiiodui  a.  Allodial   lands   tfere   the    public  property 

gained  by  conqueft  or  confiscation,  and  allotted  to 
individuals,  and  tribes  or  cantons*  by  the  general 
affembly.  •     .  . 

Various  etymologies  have  been  propofed  of  this 
word  allodial.,  Pafquier,  in  his  ingenious,  fanci- 
ful, and  learned  refearches,  fuppofes  it  to  be  de- 
rived from  leude^z.  fubjeft ;  whence  atfo  kt  derives 
the  word/*/;  "  becaufe,"  feys  he,  "  the  febjedfe 
"  divided  the  conquered  lands  by  lot  V 

"  Al-od,"  feys  Dr.  Stuart,  in  the  words  of  Ms 
learned  Friend,  ,fC  is  compounded  of  Al,  9otxs, 
-"  integ6r%abfolutus\  and  Od,  ftatus/ftijfcffifi^  hold, 
*'  had,  or  hood,  as  freehold  *V    •  *        -      - 

f  Alode,  According  to  Dd-.^Roberribft^^tidting 
Wauchterus's  German  Gloffiuy,  is  c6fl^>cWlftd«fti  df 
the  German  particle,  *ar,tand  lot,  i?\  a  i^n*obftrthed 
by  lot "\  \     ..  .  /       ;  .-r>\:  l^f:r!B 

Thefe  opinions  ferve  to  drew  that  <flri?  <fiW&8r 
attempt  to  afcertain  the  /jkrecife  mbanih^  ^bftffc 
term;,  is  Vailu  We  IhaH,  howe  vet,  attWrttfPtb  & 
iuftrate  the  fubjefts  wljich  thfc  word  dentfttA  •  « 

Tacitus  gives  the  following  account  of  -Germs n 
pofieffipns  and  culture,:  •*<  Aigri  pro  mimero'tcleo-. 
. "  rum  ab  univerfis  per  *icesi0ccupantur>  tjuosmoK 
"  im^r /fefecundum dognationem partftimttt;  facile 

•  Formal.  47.  49.  iircfcrti  al&cmj.        •  Chap.Tcv.  fiv.  S» 

10  View  of  Society  in  ftufopt,  cftap.  ii. 

11  StarJet  V .  cote  8.  $*&>  u  fitte  4. 

.  l  «  tatem 
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u  tatem  partiendi  campohim  fpatia  praeftant;  arvi 
'*-  per  annos  mutant,  ct  fupereft  agcr  * V 

Caefar's  account,  a  hundred  years  earlier,  is'.fi* 
milar,  but  more  particular  and  full :  "  Neque  quif- 
«  quam  agri  modum  certum,  aut  fines  proprios  ha- 
u  bet :  fed  magiftratus  et  principes  in  annos  fingu- 
w  los,  gentibus,  cognationibofque  hominum  qui  una 
<c  cojerunt,  quantum,  et  quo  loco  vifum  eft  agri  at- 
fC  tribuutu,  atque  anno  poft  alio  tranfire  cogunt,V, 
Speaking  of  the  Suevi,  he  fays,  "  Ii  centum  pagos 
<€  habere  dicuntur,  ex  quibus  quotannis  fingula  mil- 
u  lia  armatorum,  bellandi  caufa  fuis  ex  finibus  edu- 
u  cunti  reliqui  qui  domi  manent,  pro  fe  atcjue  illis 
a  colunt:  hi  rurfus  inviceni  anno  poft  in  armis  funt, 
u  iifi  domi  remanent :  fie  neque  agriculture,  neque 
"  ratio  atque  ufus  belli  intermittuntur  *\" 

The  fubftance  of  all  which  is,  that  the  Germans 
were  accuftomed  to  make  an  yearly  partition  of  their 
lands,  frequently  (hifting  their  fituation,  and '  al- 
ternately relieving  one  another  in  thje  dtitics  of 
agriculture,  and  in  the  bufinefs  of  war. 

From  chefe  accounts  it  appears,  that  rhe  Ger-  Mode  of 
mans  were  for  ages  in  an  unfettlcd  ftate,  changing  SJUJS rf 
yearly  their  refidence  and  territories.     This  may  *»***. 
hartrc'-becn  more  neceffary  in  the  rude  (late  of  agri- 
culture,  before  the  pra&ice  of  manuring  was  in- 
troduced.    It  was  alfo  a  political  regulation,  left  a 
fpirit  of 'agriculture  ftiorfd  dimrni(Hthe1rzfcal  forwar, 
refembling,  in  feveral  relpefts,  the  wandering  ftate  . 
$f  die  native  Americans ;  left  fome  men,  extending 
their  |>ofleffions  with  avidity,  ihould  ^rcrw  fuperior 
t&  ^hers,  and  exctadeifrem  from  holding  jjny  lands  j 
and  left,  by  feinglJWr  refldeirce/ttityftrould  build 
commodious  and  warm  houfes,  which  would  readier 
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men  feeble  and  effeminate.  In  a  word,  that  by  a 
community  of  lands  and  alternate  courfe  of  labour, 
perfonal  jealoufies  and  difcord  might  be  pre- 
vented. 

Their  ample  German  plains,  therefore,  appear 
to  have  been  •  annually  divided  by  the  general  af- 
fembly  in  March,  or  by  magiftrates  appointed  by 
them  for  that  purpofc ;  and  diftributcd  among  the 
people,  according  to  the  number  of  their  tribes  and 
families1'. 

Thefe  tribes  and  families  were  bound,  in  their 
turn,  to  furnifli  a  proportional  number  of  men  for 
war;  each  tribe,  according  to  its  population  and 
extent  of  territory.  If,  as  among  the  Suevi,  a  tribe 
furnifced  one  thoufand  for  war,  another  thoufand  of 
the  fame  tribe  remained  at  home  for  agriculture, 
who,  being  relieved  next  year  by  the  warriors,  be- 
came warriors  in  their  turn. 

Hence  thefe  lands,  even  annually,  were' not  the 
property  of  individuals,  but  of  the  tribe*  They 
were  fubdivided  and  parcelled  out.  among  them, 
.  u  fecundum  dignaticnem"  according  to  their  rank; 
but  ftill  it  was  only  for  the  feafpn,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  tenure  ceafed,  and  next  year  every  lyibe 
received  a  hew  territory,  and  every  family  a  new 
farm,  or  a  renewal  of  that  which  they  had  occu- 
pied before. 

Let  us  now  attend  the  Franks,  with  thefe  ideas 
and  cuftoms,  into  Gaul. 

In  the  next  general  affembly  after  the  battle  of 
Soiffons,  they  probably  divided  by  lot  both  move- 
ables and  lands,  as  their  prattice  had  been  in  Ger- 
many.   The  lot,  indeed,  f^ems  to  have  beeq  that 

ss  The  land  of  Canaan  wai  divided,  in  a  fimilar  manner; 
every  Israelite  able  to  bcar.awu.  feejna  to  tare  got  about 
twenty  acrei#    Loyvman,  . 

*nod$ 
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mode  of  partition  which  they  mod  univerfally 
approved.  The  fons  of  Clovis,  and  again  the 
fbos  of  Clotaire,  divided  their  father's  kingdom 
among  them  forte,  or  as  Gregory  of  Tours  ex* 
preflcs it,  "  equa lance" 

Lands  divided  in  this  manner  were  Galled  Salic,  Salic  1 
.  as  well  as  allodial,  lands ;  becaufe  it  was  the  old 
.  pra£tice,,wheri  the  fame  tribes  occupied  the  lands  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sala,  and  becaufe  ic  was  agreeable 
to  the  Salic  law.  Eccard  in  his  Notes  on  that  law 
fays,  Sala  fignifics  the  court-hall  of  a  lordfhip,  and 
that  Salic  lands,  are  the  lands  of  the  manor. 

Hence  we  fee  the  reafons  for  the  fixtyTfccond 
title  of  the  Salic  law.  Thefe  lands  were  granted 
to  fuch  perfons  only  whofe  valour  deferved  them, 
and  who  were  able  and  willing,  either  to  bear  arms 
wherever  the  field  of  March  might  direft,  or  to  cul- 
tivate the  foil.  Females  were  incapable  of  either 
of  thefe  fervices,  and  particularly  of  carrying  arms; 
.  they  were  therefore  excluded  from  the  pofleffion 
of  the  lands  attached  to  them. 

We  have  no  fadts  to  (hew,  whether  the  annual 
diftribution  of  lands  was  ever  obferved  in  Gaul 
after  the  conqucft,  or  when  thefe  allodial  grants 
.  became,  permanent  and  hereditary.     So  great  a 
change  of  fituation,  a  fatisfa&ion  in  property  fo 
complete,  and   an  intercourfe  with  the  more  ci- 
vilifed  Gauls,  and   efpecially   with  the  Chriftian 
.  clergy,  muft,  in  a  period  of  no  great  length,  have 
invalidated  old,  and  introduced  new  ideas  and  prac- 
s  tices  in  property  and  agriculture.     Every  one,v  as 
:  he  became  attached  to  his  own  place  and  people, 
would  gladly  wave  any  motion  for  a  new  divifion  s 
gradually  taking  root  in  a  foil  fo  favourable,  it  be- 
came unnatural  and  painful  to  be  tranfplanted. 
%    It  muft  foon  have  been  found  to  be  alfo  inexpe- 
dient,    The  profpeft  of  permanent  enjoyment 

gave 
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gave  encouragement  to  labour.    Every  place  be- 
came peculiarly  valuable  in  the  eftitnation  of  its 
pofleflbr,  proportioned  to  his  induftry;  and  while 
he  improved  its  value,  anjl  augmented  his  own 
enjoyment  yearly,  the  defire  became  extremely  na- 
tural to  leave  it  as  an  inheritance  to  his  children. 
*£*•'         The  manner  of  fucceffion  is  not  prccifcly  afcer- 
*lcceffiM#    tained  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  males  only  could  foe- 
cecd :  illegitimate  fons  were  not  excluded.    Other 
circumflances  being  equal,  the  oldeft  fon  was  pre- 
ferred :  but  eloquence,  valour,  and  martial  fame, 
were  (till  more  entitled  to  preference,  according  to 
the  fpirit  of  the  German  manners.     Such  a  charac- 
ter, and  talents,  fometimes  were  the  means  of  raifiog 
the  younger  princes  of  the  Merovingian  race  to 
the  throne,  in  preference  to  their  elder  brothers. 
The   crown   ufually   defcends   according   to   the 
common  law  of  a  country  j    and  therefore  it  is 
moft   probable   that  allodial   lands,   agreeably  to 
the  rule  of  royal  fucceffion,  were  hereditary  in  a 
family,  but  enjoyed  at  the  fame  time  as  the  motive 
and  the  rccompencc  of  valour,  by  thofc  of  that  fa- 
mily who  were  the  moft  eloquent  to  claim,  and  jhe 
moft  able  and  valiant  to  defend  them  "*. 

The  manner  in  which  allodial  eftates  became 
fubjeft  to  feudal  principles,  will  be  confidered  under 
the  period  of  French  hiftory  which  follows  the 
death  of  Charlemagne. 
Beacfac*.  3-  Lands  were  early  conferred  as  benefices.  We 
need  not  fuppofe  with  Pafquicr,  that*  the  Franks 

'  **  Dr.  Robcrtfon,  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  stole  6.  and  8.  fappvfc* 

that  allodial  proprietors  were  not  obliged  to  ge  to  war.  Fia* 
'  what  is  advanced  above,  however,  and  even  from  his  ownillaftra- 
tions,  and  particularly  from  the  Salic  law  and  capitularies,  dsrf 
appear,  from  the  very  defign  of  aligning  them  their  lands,*** 
from  the  tenure  by  which  they  held  them*  t*  have  been  oMiged 
to  march  when  and  wherever  the  general  ajfigisbly  and  the 
Jung  (hould  command  them. 

borrowed 
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borrowed  the  practice  of  conferring  benefices  from 

the  Ramans  j  it  feems  natural  among  every  people 

in  a  fimilar  ftate  of  fociety,  who  have  lands  to  dif- 

|      pofe  fcf.     There  wcfe  tuftoms  among  the  Ger- 

TOans  "peculiarly  favourable  to  this  pra&iee,    TheV 

tonfidered  It -of  great  importance  td  leave  vaflt 

I      fcomrftons  unoccupied  around  their  territories  **. 

;      The  fatfte  pra&ioe  prevailed,  whethier  by  means  of 

|      the  Franks  or  noti  in  Gaul.    This  cyftom  gra- 

:       dually  yields,  in  every  <4vili(ed  country,  to  the  de- 

iirt  of  property,  atidthfc  inctfeife  of  population.  1  ' 
I  -  The  king  at  firft  gratified  his -military  attend- 
I  ants  with  benefices  out  of  the  waftfe  lands,  or  com- 
fcoons,  cotmtdxA  yfitifi  his  owrrt>arohy.  The  nobfcs 
imitated  tht  king,  who  next  encroached  on.  hh 
j  own  perfohrf  eftate,  and  parcelled'  out  a  great  pair 
|      4o£ it  among  his  f6jlowers. 

|      -'  'Some  writers  are  of  opinibh  that  there  were  Fife  ha*. 
i      <public  or  fife  lands,  which  fbrrtied  the  revenue  of 
[•     -die  '  go*eri«fieM  *;  ■.  and  that  the  king,  having  the 
|       management  of  them,  granted  them  alfo  in  bene- 
i      jfioes.     This  -fains  improbable  ;_'  firft,  becaufc  no 
|      public  revenue  was  neceffaryyievery  'foldier  atrd 
tiwlitary  ^filter  bemg  obliged  to  bear  his  owtl  exr 
|      pbnet  y  atid  fecehdfy,  becaufe  the  general  aflfem- 
tilies  were  too  jealous  of  theirrights  to  allow  fach 
j      <rtii&ppfecation  of  the  public  property ;  and  tlhirdfy, 
■      if  my  property  was  conferred  by  the  general  af- 
tfembly,  it  was  considered,  not*  as  a  benefice,  bat  as 
an  allodial  eftate.    And  this  cohftituted  the  dif- 
ference trccwfcft  theie  two,  that  a  benefice  was  the  ^ 
£ffeaf  dieklngi  and  allodial  cftatcs  the  gift  of  the 
general  affeaibiy,  or  of  migiftrates  tt6tmg  under 
their  authority. 

17  Catf.  lib.  iv.  c.  .t.  &  .vi.  c.  21.  Tacft*  6e  mor.  Germ,  c.  26. 
»*  ©r.  Stuart'*  View  of  Society  in  Europe. 

la 
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In  the  progress  of  time,  it  is  true,  the  general 
aflemblies  became  ncgleded,  -and  thinly  attended ; 
the  power  of  the  people  and  of  the  nobles  de- 
clined, and  the  prerogative  of  the  king  was  pro* 
portionally  augmented,  till  about  the  time  of  Gk*»- 
taire  II.  Then  the  confifcatcd  and  conquered 
lands,  as  well  as  commons,  might,  irregularly  and 
-through  the  undue  influence  of  the  crown,  ^be 
granted  by  the  king  in  benefices,  inftead  of  being 
conferred  by  the  afleqiblies. 
r»ft  in-  The  firft  inftance  which  we  4»ieet  with  of  a  be- 

Ke^cc.  *  nefice  among  the.  Franks,  was  on  occafion  of  Clo^ 
vis's  marriage  with  Clotildis,.  in  the  year  493  *^ 
It  was  conferred  on  Aqrelian,  who  negociatcd 
that  marriage,  and  had  conducted  the  young  queen 
with  great  prudence  and  gallantry •  "  Unde  cum 
"  Clodovseus  regnum  fuum  ufoue  ad  Sequanam* 
."  atque  poftmodum  u(quc  ad  J^iger  un  fluvios  am- 
*"  pUaiTec,  Milidunun?  Caftrum  eidem  Autel&n? 
?c  xum.totius  Ducatu  rcgionis,  jure  bcneficilcon* 

"xeffit/V;         ,    \  •'•.:: 

;At  :(a  early  a .  period,  the  whole  lands  of  the 
jkangdbm  were  (fill  confidered.as  revertible.an?- 
nu^lly  to  the.  general  affembly.  The  beneficiary 
tenure  could  not  bf  longer*  nor  ftronger,  thao^the 
allodial.  £ven  after  the >  allodial  grants  became 
more  fixed  and  permanent,  benefices  continued  to 
be  held  during  pleafure  ;  for  no  one  could  beftow 
a  permanent  grant  of  that  which  he  held*,  himfelf 
hut/ub/tlentio.  fa the  fame  time,  it  wquld  feldom 
be  recalled  while  the  motive  for  conferring  it  pre- 
vailed. As  long  as  Aurelian,  or  CloviSj  lived, 
the  memory  of  his  fervices  feqired  to  him  the 
caftle  anddutchy  of  Melun,  ~— • 

■•  Aimoinus,  lib.  1,  &  j.  s  ... 

■  '     •  •  '•  '  •         After 
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After  men  have  been  accuftomed  to  hold  any 
thing  of  value,  they  naturally  yield  it  with  reluc- 
tance; they  are  anxious  to  feize  every  favourable 
opportunity  of  fecuring  the  poffeflion  and  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  not  only  for  their  own  life,  but  to  their 
children  after  them* 

Before  the  queen  Brunehaut's  death,  about  A.  D.  *^?eft 

6 14,  the  holders  of  benefices  had  become  fo  nu-        ury# 
merous  and -powerful,  that  they  were  able,  by  con- 
fpiring  together,  to  make  it  an  eflential  article  of 

the  treaty  of  Andely,  that  the  lands  then  held  as 
benefices  (hould  be  declared  thenceforth  to  be  he- 
reditary *Q.  Brunehaut's  violations  of  that  treaty, 
-together  with  the  avarice  of  Protadius,  mayor  of 
the  palace,  appear  to  have  moved  thefc  be- 
neficiaries to  many  of  the  cruelties  attending 
her  death".     The  affembly  of    Paris,    A:  D; 

615,  declared  benefices  irrevocably  hereditary**. 
The  frequent  rebellions  and  confifcations  under 

the  Merovingian,  and  in  the  rife  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  race,  produced  a  confiderable  flu&uation  of 
property.  Many  of  the  original  allodial  eftates 
were  forfeited,  acjd  conferred  by  the  kings  and 
ambitious  mayors  as  benefices  on  their  private 
friends.  The  kind  of  tenure  by  which  lands  were 
heW,  was  thus  very  much  changed  before  the  death 
of  Charlemagne.  When  the  lands  were  exhaufted 
in  this  way,  offices,  as  the  governments  of  counties 
and  provinces,  were  granted  by  a  fimilar  tenure ; 
and  benefices  continued  for  ages  incrcafing  in  their 
number  and  magnitude,  gradually  acquiring  that 
form  which  has  fo  much  attrafted  the  notice  and 

.  **  Greg.  Tur.  lib.  \x.  c  20.  See  alio  lib.  i.  14.  17.  31. 
Form.  Marculf.  Dr.  Robcrtfon  and  Dr.  Stuart,  following  the 
Abbe  de  Mably,  place  the  sera  of  benefices  near  two  centuries 
later. 

ai  Fredegarii  Chron.  c.  %j.        **  Condi.  Gallor.  torn.  1. 

admira- 
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admiration  of  the  moderns  under  the  name  of  the 
feudal  fyftem* 

Feo,  or/*,  fignifies  recompence,  or  wages  ;  and 
od,  pofleffion.     Hence  feodum,  and  fief>  denote 
land   conferred  in  return  for  fervice.    In  many 
cafes  they  might  have  a  retrofped,  but  they  were 
generally  intended  to  engage  future  fervice*  Prone 
to  imitate  their  fuperiors,  beneficiaries  engaged  by 
fome  fubordinate  grants  the  homage  and  fervice  of 
their  inferiors,    forming    gradually  that    regular 
fyftem  of  feudal  fuboriiination  from  the  king  down 
to  the  meaneft  vaffal.    Every  one  dependent  on 
another,  was  obliged  to  obey  his  fummons,  and 
yield  him  military  iervice ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  vaffals  or  inferiors  found  protettion  and  other 
privileges  under  the  authority  and  power  of  their 
lord. 

Befidcs  military  fervice,  there  were  various  other 
duties  occafionally  required,  efpcctally  from  infe- 
rior vaffals,  in  prato  vel  in  meffe^  in  aratura  vd  in 
<vinea%%.  And  befides  protection  from  pofitive  vio* 
lence,  the  vaflal  trufted  in  the  wrfdora  and  juftice, 
and  generally  in  the  civil  jurifdi&ion,  of  his  lord. 

This  fyftem  attained  its  height  a  confiderable 
time  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne.  Rut  in  tra- 
cing its  rife  and  progrefs,  we  cannot  eafily  avoid  the 
phrafes  which  are  more  fuitably  employed  in  the 
reprefentatioa  of  its  more  perfect  ftate. 
.  On  the  whole,  when  we  firft  attend  to  the  allodial 
grants,  we  fee  the  people-  in  their  general  affembly 
fupreme.  The  allurements  of  property  afterwards 
gradually  diroinilh  their  ardor  for  war,  and  relax 
their  attendance  on  the  affemblies  of  March.  The 
wifdom  and  the  valour  of  the  king,  his  influence  in 
thefc  affemblies,  and  ^he  „behcficcs  which  he  con- 

**  Ducftfjg^  v^e  Arimam^Coadituniales,  *c. 

• ..  :      .  io  ferred 
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fcrrcd  on  thofc  who  flittered  and  fupported  him, 
raifed  the  fcale  of  royal  power  confidcrably  above 
that  of -the  people.  But  again,  as  thefc  benefices 
^became ,  fiefs,  properly  fo  called,  as  the  feudal 
fyftcm  rofc,  and  wich  it  the  ariftocratical  power, 
die  royal  influence  and  authority  declined.  This 
laft  revolution  appears  to  have  begun  before,  and 
rapidly  advanced  after,  the  death  of  Charlemagne. 

Thefe  observations  feemed  pertinent  on  this  part 
of  hiftory,  which  reprefents  the  ftate  of  thofe  , 
orders  of  men  who  were  fuperior  to  flaves,  but 
fubjeft  to  the  king.  We  now  proceed  to  defcribe 
the  ftate  of  the  king,  and  of  his  houfehold  and 
government. 

The  king  was  originally  the  chief  of  the  allodial  The  king* 
proprietors ;  or  he  was  the  principal  -baron,  to 
whom  the  general  aflembly  committed  the  execu- 
tive power,  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
general  ad'mini  ft  ration  of  the  kingdom.  Origin- 
ally chofen  on  account  of  his  fuperior  wifdom  and 
valour,  his  honours  and  government,  in  latter 
times,  became  hereditary  in  his  family.  But 
though  hereditary  in  both  the  Merovingian  and 
Carlovingian  race,  the  fucceffion  was  repeat- 
edly difturbed  by  violence,  and  by  thofe  changes 
which  arc  the  cffe&s  of  indolence  or  imprudence, 
or  of  thofe  providential  revolutions  to  which  all 
things  human  are  fubjeft  *\ 

His 

*1  The  nature  of  royal  focccflton  in  France  has  been  much, 
difputed.  The  differtatiom  publilhed  on  the  fubje&  are  ex* 
tremely  numerous,  and  fame  of  them  ingenious  and  intereftiag, 
Hotman,  Da  Haitian,  &c.  have  represented  the  crown  of  the 
ancient  Franks  as  purely  elective.  Du  Til  let,  Fauchet,  Jerome, 
JHgnone,  Sec.  have  affirmed,  that  it  was  pa  rely  hereditary. 
The  Abbe's  Vertot  and  Thailterie*  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  it  was  both  hereditary  and  eledive:  that  is,  even  after 
hereditary  focceffion  became  coftomary,  that  the  people  ftill 

claimed 
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His  ele&ion,  or  fucccflion,  proclaimed  in  early 
times  by  the  fimple  a&ion  of  elevating  him  on  a 
ftiicld,  and  fometimes  by  carrying  him  thus 
around  the  camp,  was  changed  by  Pepin  the 
firft  Carlovingian  king,  into  folemn  unftion  by 
the  miniftry  of  a  bifhop,  according  to  the  ancient 
practice  of  the  kings  of  Ifrael. 

The  rents  and  produce  of  his-  perfonal  and  royal 
demefnes  were  the  principal  funds  which  he  en- 
joyed for  the  maintenance  of  his  family  and  kingly 
rank  and  dignity.  His  other  fources  of  public 
revenue  will  be  afterwards  considered. 
•  His  expences  were  not  ncccflarily  great,  and 
confifted  chiefly,  like  thofe  of  other  gfeat  barons, 
in  the  exercife  of  hofpitality.  In  the  later  times, 
indeed,  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  the  royal  lands 
and  property  were  often  cxhaufted  by  donations 
and  benefices  to  fuch  men  as  itfeemed  of  import- 
ance to  attach  to  their  perfons,  and  to  fecure  in 
their  interefts,  amidft  great  political  concuflions 
and  critical  wars. 

On  the  demife  of  the  king,  his  property  fell  to 
be  equally  divided  among  his  family,  nor  were  his 
illegitimate  children  abfblutely  excluded.  The 
crown  itfelf,  on  being  eftablilhed  in  the  family  of 
Clovis,  and  again  in  the  family  of  Pepin,  came  to 


claimed  the  right  of  ele&on,  or  of  formally  nominating  the 
fucceflbr. 

M.  Foncemaene  aims  to  (hew,  that  the  crown  has  been 
fucceffively  hereditary :  that  is,  that  it  defcended  fucceffively  ta 
the  royal  family,  but  not  always  to  the  eldeft  fon,  nor  in  a 
dired  line  from  any  one  to  another,  according  to  the  priority 
of  age. 

Diflertations  on  this  fubjea  may  be  found  in  almoft  every 
one  of  the  firft  ten  volumes,  and  particularly  in  the  6th  and  8th, 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  aad  Belief 
Lettres.    See  alfo  Pere  Daniel's  Preface  Htftoriq«e. 

follow 
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follow  the  law  of  property  in  this  refpedt,  and  was' 
divided  among  the  king's  fons. 

Princeflcs  received  moveables,  and  fomerimes 
lands,  for  their  fubfiftence  and  dowry;  not  allodial 
lands  however,  "  ne.lancea  tranfeat  infufom**!* 
The  queen  dowager  was  entitled  to  a  third  of  all 
moveables  which  belonged  to  the  deceafed  king  %\ 

In  fome  cafes  we  find  the  kings,  as  in  the  treaty 
of  Andelaw  betwixt  Childebert  and  Gontran* 
arbitrarily  conveying  both  their  kingdom  and 
private  property,  citicsi  territories,  and  even  fifcal 
lands,  without  regard  to  the  general  or  common 
law  of  the  realm**. 

The  minifters  of  the  king  appear  in  early  times  Mayor  of 
as  the  domeftic  fervants  of  a  great  baron.  To  one  c  p 
was  entrufted  the  charge  of  all  the  reft,  and  of  the 
general  houfehold;  He  Was  called  the  mayor  of 
the  palace.  He  fuperintended  not  only  the  affairs 
of  the  houfe,  but  of  the  eftate  j  he  fettled  accounts 
with  the  tenants,  or  occupiers  of  the  lands,  gave 
judgment  in  their  differences,  and  generally  exer* 
cifed  a  deputed  authority  over  them. 
.  The  tranfuion  was  eafy,  from  the  exercife  of 
domeftic,  to  that  of  political  authority.  The  ag- 
grandifement  of  the  mayor  followed  that  of  the 
king  j  and  with  th.e  fovereignty  of  his  royal  matter, 
his  authority  extended  over  the  kingdom.  He 
iflued,  in  the  king's  name,  fummons  of  attendance 
to  the  court,  to  the  general  aflembly,  and  to  the 

**  We  find  the  princefles  by  courtefy  often  called  queens,  as 
the  princes  were  alfo  called  kings.  Wtien  lands  were  affigned 
them,  it  was  only  in  life-rent,  or  till  marriage.  Childebert  and 
Gontran,  in  the  treaty  of  Andelaw,  however,  trefpafTed  againft 
tfeis  general  rule. 

*5  If  the  queen  received  any  lands,  they  reverted  on  her 
death*     Mem.  Acad.  torn.  viii. 

a5  Greg.  Tur.  lib.  ix.  c.  20.  Velly  Hiftoire,  torn.  L 
p«  148. 

s  field 
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field  of  battle*  He  dire&ed  the  revenue,  and 
headed  the  army  *\ 

Mayor  of  the  palace  was  fometimes  titular  and 
honorary.  When  Chilperic  fent  Waddon  to  at- 
tend his  daughter,  on  her  marriage  with  Recare- 
dus,  into  Spain,  in  order  to  give  him  name  and 
rank,  he  created  him  mayor  of  the  palace  to  the 
royal  bride* 

The  mayor  was  originally  chofen  as  his  own 
fervant  by  the  king,  and  his  office  was  temporary. 
He  appears  afterwards  to  be  chofen,  not  by  the 
king,  but  by  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom.  The 
grandees  having,  in -the  reign  of  Sigibert,  defied 
Chrodin,  a  very  refpe£lable  feigneur,  he  refufed 
to  accept  the  office,  alleging,  that  the  nobility  in 
;  general  were  his  relations;  and  that,  were  he  mayor, 
he  would  think  himfelf  obliged,  in  the  difcharge  of 
his  duty,  to  correft  their  exceffes  with  feverity.  In 
'  admiration  of  his   honefty   and  difintereftednefs, 

they  requefted  him  then  to  name  one  whom  he 
judged  the  moft  fuitable  for  the  office.  He  knew 
Gogon's  wifdom,  worth,  and  valour;"  he  named 
him ;  and  on  his  being  approved  and  ekftcd,  he 
went  up  to  him,  and  raited  the  arm  of  the  young 
than,  as  he  is  called,  over  his  (Chrodin's)  head, 
in  token  of  fubmiffion  to  his  authority  and  admi- 

*7  «  Opes  et  potentia  regni  pence  palatii  prefedtos,  qui  ma- 
44  jores  domus  dicebantur."  Fragment.  Hift.  Aucloris  incertf 
apud  Duchefne,  vol.  i. 

It  feems  unneceflary  to  fuppofe,  with  Mezerai,  Abrege 
ChronoL  torn.  i.  p.  317,  that  the  Franks,  imitating  the  ftate  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  intended  their  mayor  to  ferve  in  the  place 
of  the  prefea  of  the  Pretorian  or  Imperial  palace. 

Their  titles,  in  fad,  were  changed  with  the  progrefs  of  their 
power.  From  being  chief  domeftic  feryant,  they  rofe  to  dux 
Francorum,  du*  et  frincep,  et  fubrtgulus.  Mem.de  i'Acad. 
torn.  x.  •  • 

niftrationj 
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niftration ;  and  all  prcfcnt  did  the  fame  *'.  Gogorf 
was  afterwards  employed  as  Sigibert's  ambaffador, 
to  negotiate  his  marriage  lyith  Brunehaut,  or 
Bruncchilde,  daughter  of  Athanagilde,  king  of  the 
Vifigoths  in  Spain. 

From  being  temporary,  the  office  came  to  be 
held  during  life.  Gamier,  mayor  of  the  palace  of 
Burgundy,  would  not  take  any  ftcp  in  oppofition 
to  Brunchaut,  till  Clotalre  contented  to  confirm 
him  for  life  in  his  may  or  (hip.  Radon,  mayor  of 
Auftrafia,  and  Gondeland,  mayor  of  the  united 
kingdoms  of  Soiffons  and  Paris,  or  Neuftrafia, 
demanded,  and  obtained,  the  fame  terms  for  their 
fervices.  What  they  thus  got  conditionally,  their 
fucceffors  claimed  as  a  right.  It  was  after  this 
revolution,  that  the  mayors  were  chofen  by  the 
nation S9. 

Grimoalde's  ambition  carried  the  office  to  its 
utmoft  height  under  Sigibert  II.  He  did  not 
actually  afcend  the  throne.  This  final  ftep  of  the 
mayoralty  was  refcrved  to  Pepin,  a  century  after ; 
but  he  made  the  weak  prince,  his  mafter,  yet  a 
youth,  adopt  his  fon  as  heir  of  the  crowns  on  con- 
dition that  he  had  no  heirs  of  his  own  bodv. 

The  frequent  divifion  of  the  kingdom  into 
fmall  portions  among  the  fons  of  the  deceafcd 
monarch,  and  the  contentions  and  wars  of  thefe 
princes,  contributed  greatly  to  the  inordinate  am- 
bition and  power  of  the  mayors.  They  were 
often  men  of  great  talents  and  experience,  while 

*8  Fredegarii  %Epit.  c.  58,  59.  **  Quod  reliqai  cernentes 
"  ejufdem  fequuntur  exemplum."  Thefe  words  rather  indicate, 
that  this  cuftom  of  elevating  the  arm  over  the  neck,  was  an- 
nfaal. 

*9  Geft.  rerum  Fr.  c.  36.  cfpecially  c.  45,  Fredeg.  c.  5:4. 
101.  lotr  Aimoio,  lib.  iv.  c.  15.  Eginfiart,  c.  48.  Alio  the 
treatife,  De  Majoribm  Domus  Reg?*. 

s  %  their 
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their  royal  matters  were  infant?,  inexperienced,  or 
deftitutc  of  abilities.  They  took  advantage  of  all 
thefe  circumftances  and  occurrences,  of  divifions 
and  contentions,  of  minorities  and  weaknefs,  of  in- 
dolence and  fenfuality,  to  aggrandifc  their  office; 
till  Pepin  finally,  and  without  a  ftruggle,  afcended, 
from  the  office  of  mayor,  to  the  throne  *°. 
The  cham-  The  chamberlain  had  the  charge  of  the  whole 
apartments,  either  for  lodging  the  family  or 
ftrangers,  or  for  floring  provifions.  He  received 
the  rents,  which  were  then  paid  chiefly  in  kind  j 
that  is,  in  cattle,  fowls,  and  grain ;  and  he  diftri- 
buted  them  again,  as  they  were  wanted.  From 
Hincmar3*  it  appears,  that  he  was  properly 
the  queen's  fervant ;  and  we  find  him  repeatedly 
afting  in  concert  with  her,  and  under  her  direction. 
The  frequency  of  Landri's  tranfadtions  with  Frede- 
gonde  as  her  chamberlain,  gave  rife  tojcaloufy, 
and  occafioned  thofe  reports,  which  were  credited, 
againft  them.  Under  aftive  and  oeconomicat 
cueens,  the  office  was  nominal.  Charlemagne's 
lecond  and  third  wives  were  their  own  chamberlains. 
When  the  rents  in  kind  were  converted  inta 
money,  the  chamberlain  ftill  fuperintended  the 
king's  revenue ;  but  the  bufinefs  was  gradually 
devolved  en  his  clerk,  the  chancellor  of  the  exr 
chequer.  In  England,  this  chancellor  became  the 
great  financier,  and  the  chief  refponfible  fervant 
of  the  crown. 

30  Henaultys  Chronol.  Abridgment  of  the  Hiftory  of  France* 
under  particular  remarks  at  the  end  of  his  account  of  the  firft 
race,  gives  a  lift  of  58  mayors  under  the  firft  race.  Under  the 
fecond  race,  there  were  no  mayors. 

3*. «'  De  honeftate  vero  palatii,  feu  fpecialiter,  ornamento  rc- 
u  gali,  nee  non,  et  de  donis  annuis  militum,  abfque  cibo  et  potu, 
*r  vel  equis,  ad  reginam  prscipue,  et  fub  ipfa  ad  Cameraxtuai 
*'  pertinebat."    Hincraar,  de  Ordioe  Palatii. 

The 
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The  fenefchal1*,  fteward,  batlcr,  or  cap-bedrer,  Thefene. 
Superintended   the  king's  table  and  cellar.     Ic  is  fcha1, 
not  eafy  to  diftinguilh  him,  fometimes,  from  the 
other  officers  of  the  palace. 

The  apocrifiary u  was  the  king's  chaplain,  high  Apocrifiary. 
almoner,  and  fecretary.  He  prefided  in  the  king's 
court,  when  the  king  himfelf  was  abfentj  and  he 
ufuafly  recorded  the  decifions  of  that  court.  Under 
the  fecond  race,  he  became  lord  high  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom84.  The  union  of  chaplain,  fecre- 
tary, clerk,  and  vice-prcfident  of  the  king's 
court,  was  the  natural  confequence,  both  of  con- 
veniency,  and  of  the  ftate  of  education  in  thofe 
times,  when  the  clergy  only  retained  teaming  and 
/kill  enough  to  ad  as  clerks  and  lawyers. 

The  cofiftable,  comes  ft  abulia  or  chief  groom,  Cooftabie. 
fuperintended  the  royal  (tables.      When  cavalry 
were    introduced    into    the    army,    he    naturally 
headed  and  commanded  them ;  and  fo  gradually 
rofe  to  his  fubiequcnt  high  rank  and  power. 

The  marechal,  maire  ds  cbeval,  was  the  royafl  Mmcbai. 
fraith  and  farrier:  his  prefence  and  aid  were  always 
neceffary  to    the  conltable ;    and   the   rank  and 
power  of  the  one,  kept  pace  with  thofe  of  th£ 
other. 

The  referendary  was  the  keeper  of  the  king's  *«*««- 
feal,  and  probably  the  lame  perfon  often  with  the   **' 
apocrifiary  and  chancellor  *\ 

•1 

*%  A  word,  half  Latin,  fays  Pafquier,  in  his  Refearches;  and 
half  French,  as  it  were,  fenet  chevalier,  an  old  knight. 

33  From  a>  Greek  word,  which  %nifics  to  anfwer,  to  cor- 
respond, and  alfo  to  feparate  and  conceal . 

**  "  Cui  fociabatur  fummus  cancellarius,  qui  a  fecretis  olini 
**  appellabatur,"    Hincmar,  de  Ord.  Palatii. 

*'  This  is  Pafquier's  opinion,  for  which  he  quotes  Aimoint, 
(b.  iv,  and  Gregory  of  Tours,  lib.  x,  c.  10. 

s  3  Befide* 
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^  Befides  the  great  referendary,)  there  were  under 
him  other  officers  of  the  fame  name,  who  a&ed  as 
his  clerks. 

.  Referendary  was  alfo  the  name  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  kingdom  during  the  Merovingian 
race.  Pafqnier  is  of  opinion,  that  thefe  were  oU 
ficers  in  Gaul  before  it  was  conquered  by  the  Franks, 
and  fo  were  continued  by  them  after  the  conqueft  j  or 
that  they  were  created  by  them,  in  imitation  of  fi- 
niilar  offices  in  the  palace  of  Conftantinople. 

The  choice  of  thefe  officers  originally  belonged 
to  the  king ;  but  occafional  revolutions,  his  own 
condefcenfion,  or  his  weaknefs,  frequently  yielded 
the  right  of  their  election  to  the  people.  The  ge- 
neral afiemblies,  when  unoccupied  with  more  im- 
portant bufinefs,  fometimes  infifted  on  difpofing  of 
every  thing  relative  to  internal  government ;  at 
other  times  they  were  carelefs,  and  left  officers  and 
adminiflration  almpft  wholly  to  the  king. 

Neither  was  .the  king  fteady  in  the  exercife  and 
maintenance  of  his  royal  prerogative.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  houfehold,  and  of  the  crown,  who  were 
originally  changeable  at  plcafure,  became  fond  of 
the  rank  and  power  attached  to  their  offices.  They 
were  coveted  by  the  firft  nobility,  fecured  to<them 
on  account  of  particular  favours,  granted  to  them 
for  life,  and  were  afterwards  held  by  them  with 
obftinacy,  till  at  laft  they  became  hereditary. 

Such  were  the  alternate  changes  of  power,  in  the 
king  and  the  officers  of  his  houfehold.  They  ori- 
ginally were  his  fervants  and  dependents.  They 
gradually  acquired  the  afcendancy  over  him,  till 
again,  in  later  times,  and  by  junftures  more  favour- 
able to  the  royal  prerogative,  however  unfavourable 
to  liberty,  he  became  independent  and  abfolute. 

Sirpilar  viciffitudes  are  obferVable,  in  refpeft  of 
the  king  and  the  army.     J^t  the  time  of  the  con- 
8  '  queft, 
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queft,  a  (ingle  foldier  in  the  ranks  could  challenge 
the  condtift  of  the  king;  and  the  whole  army, 
obliged  Clotaire  I.  to  refign  his  will  to  theirs. 
After  the  conqueft  of  Gaul,  the  military  fpirit 
yielded  in  fotne  mcafure  to  agriculture.  Retire- 
ment  and  domeftic  pleafures  were  preferred  to  tu- 
multuous affemblies,  and  to  the  fatigues  and  dan- 
gers of  war;  The  great  chieftains  occafibnally  ab- 
fented  themfelves.  The  king  and  his  dependents 
obtained  the  management  of  the  fiekj  of  March,  and 
the  more  abfolute  government  of  the  army.  The 
benefices  which  he  could  confer,  and  the  great  offices 
at  his  difpofal,  augmented  his  power;  but  that  power 
again  declined  with  the  Merovingiah  race.  The 
influence  of  the  people,  and  their  rude  fenfe  of 
liberty,  were  diminiihedj  but  the  nobles  again 
felt  their  importance,  and  rofe  by  thofe  very 
benefices  and  public  offices  being  permanent,  by 
which  the  kings  hoped  to  augment  their  own  power. 
Charlemagne  perceived  the  tendency  and  prepon- 
derancy  of  power  on  the  fide  of  the  nobles,  and 
attempted  to  check  it ;  but  his  endeavours  were 
rendered  ineffe&ual,  by  the  feeblenefs  and  folly  of 
his  fucceffors. 

The  annual  affemblies  of  the  people  were  at  once  Annual    *. 
the  great  fource  of  royal  power,  and  the  chief  ta£Cfiddof  * 
means  of  controlling  it.     They  were  ufual  among  March, 
the  ancient  Germans 3*.     Every  village,  pagus,  or 
fmall  diftrift,  independent  with  refpedl  to  its  civil 
rights  and  jurifdi&ion,  united  itfelf  politically  td 
other  neighbouring  cantons,  and  formed  a  general 
cdnfederacy,  N  • 

Every  year,  about  the  fixth'day  of  the  new  moon 
in  March,  all  of  the  confederate  tribes  who  were 
able  to  bear  arms>  affembled  in  fome  open  land 

36  Tacitus,  dc  iporib.  Germ. 

s  4  extenfive 
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extenfive  ficW,    the   mpft  centrical  and    conve- 
nient. 

When  agriculture  became  more  the  fub^edt  of 
attention,  the  timet  of  meeting  was  changed  to  May; 
and  hence  the  ^ffembly  is  called  Campus  Martii, 
and  Campus  Mai<e,  the  field  of  March,  or  of 
May  ". 

All  ranks  able  to  bear  arms  attended.  Every 
man  was  a  fokHer,  and  came  forward  armed,,  and 
with,  proviflons  for  a  certain  time.  They  were 
fiippofed  not  to  know,  till  they  came  to  the  aflfena. 
bJy>  whether  sheir  fervice  might  be  required  in  a 
defenfive  or  offenfive  war.  A  heavy  fine  was  there* 
fore  impofed  by  the  Saljc  law  on  any  abfentee,.  un-? 
lefs  he  were  fick,  occypied  with  his  fuperiox's  fer* 
vice,  or  had  lame  near  relation  recently  dead 38. 

But  all  were  generally  zealous  enough  to  obey 
the  fummons.  War  was  the  employment  then 
reckoned  the  mod  honourable,  the  raoft  pleafanc^ 
and  the  mpft  profitably.  The  ruder  tribes  were 
often  ftraitened  for  fubfiftence  during  fummeF, 
without  having  reconrfc  to  iaeurfions  and  pillaging. 
Hence  the  nritleflhefe  of  thefc  fc>arfc>aria»s,  ^nd  theis 
frequent  and  unprovoked  ravages, 
A"  rank*  That  ail- ranks  attended  the  field  of  March,,  appears 
farther  from,  the  preface  or  prologue  tc  t£ve  ieveral 
re-enaftments  of  the  Salic  tew,  or  erpeodations  of 
it,  as  of  that  under  Clotaire :  "  Hoc  decretum  eft 
#<  apud  regem  et  priacipes  ejus,  et  apud  cun&uri} 
<c  popuium,  Chfiftiaeuan,  qui  infra  regniaoi  Mero- 

37  lc  Qnando  ordinabatur  flatus  totius  regni :  nullus.eveotus 
'*  rerum,  nifi  fumma  neceffitas  mutabat."  Hincmar,  de  Ord. 
Palatii.  , 

*£/'/  SlUn,  meMvSn  vocatu*  foprit,  et>  is  qqi  vop«t««-oft  nog 
*'  venix^  fi  eum  autinfirmitas,  auj  arobafQia,  dominica  dqtinucrit, 
if  vcl  forte  aliquem  de  pro'ximis  mortuum  intra  domumfuam  ha- 
"  buerit,  ptr  iftas  fumis  fe  poterit  homo  exeufare  ;  alias  dc  vita 
*'  coroponat,  aut*C€.  M.  culpabilis  judroewr."  Tit.  19.  leg.  6. 

c<  vungorum 


^tended. 
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*€  vungorum  confiftunt."     And  the  aflfembly  held 
by  Charlemagne  at  Ingelhem,  A.  D.  788.   con- 
fided   of  pontifices   major  es,    minor  es,  faccerdotes*  Their  order. 
reguli,  duces,   comites,  prafefii,   cives,   and  oppi* 
.dati**." 

The  Author  of  the  Annales  Metenfes  thus  de* 
fcribes  a  national  affembly  held  at  Valenciennes, 
A.  D.  693, 

Clovis  III.  clothed  in  his  royal  robes  prefided. 
His  robe>  in  form  of  a  Dalmatique,  was  white  and 
blue*  hanging  down  to  his  feet  before,  (hort  on  both 
fides,  and  trailing  behind.  The  crown,  as  ufual, 
was  on  his  head,  and  the  fceptre  in  his  hand.  The 
crown  Wis  a  circle  of  gold,  ornamented  with  two 
?ows  of  precious  ftones.  The  fceptre  was  a  rod  of 
gold,  about  the  length  of  the  prince,  terminating  in 
a  crofs.  The  throne,  however  otherwife  ornament- 
ed, had  neither  back  nor  arms.  Next  to  the  king 
were  twelve  bifhops,  to  whom  the  ads  of  affembly 
give  the  title  of  illuftrious  5  and  after  them,  eight 
feigneurs,  barons,  or  lords,  with  the  tide  Amply  of 
counts ;  eight  graffions,  or  judges  of  the  fife  or' 
treafury j  four  houfehold  officers,  or  governors  of 
palaces;  four  referendaries-,  and  four  fenefchals :  the 
Count  of  the  palace  was  the  laft  in  order,  and  the 
a/ft  or  decree  of  the  affembly  was  fubferibed  by  the 
chancellor,  then  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

The  people  convened  (lowly,   not  being  accuf-  Their  fob. 
tomed  to  obferve  a  precife  hour,  nor  even  day.  i*ffion,  and 
Wbea  duly   convened,    the   affembly   was   con-  mode  of 
ftituted  by  a  prieft ;  after  which  the  bufinefs.  was 
propofed,  and  every  one  who  chofe  delivered  his 
opinion  freely,  and  was  liftened  to,  according  to  his 
age  and  experience,  his  wifdom,  valour,  and  elo- 
quence,    Vfhen  the  bufinefs  was  difcuffed,  and  the 

39 ,  Ann^Us  Francorum, 

decree 


decifion. 
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decree  propofed  for  general  fandion,  the  multitude 
difapproved,  by  a  general  murmur;  they  approved, 
by  the  clafh  of  arms.  "  The  king  prefided  in  a 
fC  chair  of  ftate,"  fays  the  Author  of  the  Annales 
Francorum,  <c  circumftante  exercitu,  precipiebat- 
fl  que  is,  die  illo  quicquid,  a  Francis  decrctum 
"  crat." 

In  later  times,  after  the  propofition  had  been 
duly  deliberated  on,  it  was  read  aloud,  and  the 
people  being  called  on,  cried  three  times, cc  we  are 
cc  fatisfied,"  Then  the  king,  the  clergy,  and  the 
nobles,  fubferibed  the  decree,  and  it  became  a 
law40. 

One  of  the  firft  fubjefts  generally  of  therr  deli- 
beration in  earlier  times,  was  peace,  or  war  j  if  war, 
againit  whom  ?  under  what  leader  ?  and  with  what 
number  of  forces?  When  thefe  fubjefts  were 
fettled,  they  made  regulations  for  the  confede- 
racy, the  nation,  or  the  community*  They  en* 
a&ed  and  amended  the  Salic  and  Ripuary  laws. 
The  capitularies,  and  other  ordinances  of  the  king- 
dom, were  enafttd  by  the  king  and  council  only, 
and  were  not  equivalent  to  laws,  but  to  an  edift  or 
proclamation. 

Every  thing  was  fubjedt  to  the  cognifancc,  and 
determined  by  the  authority  of  the  general  afiembly, 
which  regulated  and  confirmed  the  teftaments  of 
kings,  as  that  of  Charlemagne41;  and  the  fovc- 
reignties  of  princes,  as  that  of  Pepin's  fons4*:  they 
tried  and  condemned  the  moft  eminent  perfons,  as 
the  dowager  queen  Brunehaut,  and  Taflilon  duke 
of  Bavaria.     In  a  word,  the  fovereignty  refided  in 

4°  Capital,  A.  D.  822. 

*•  "  Conteftatus  eos,  ut  poft  obitum  fuum  a  fe  fa£U  diftr^- 
««  butio  per  illorum  fuiFragium  rata  permanerer,"  Eginhartus, 
de  Vita  Car,  Magni,  cap.  33.  4*  Id*  c  3. 

them, 
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them,  of  which  the  king  was  but  the  reprefent-* 


ative  4*. 


After  Chriftianity  was  thoroughly  eftablifhed  in 
France,  the  attendance  of  the  clergy  in  the  national 
aflemblies  was  fo  numerous,  their  authority  fo  great, 
and  the  fubjefts  treated  of  in  them  fo  generally  ec- 
clefiaftical,  that  they  are  frequently  not  to  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  ecclefiaftical  councils.  Of  this  wc 
may  be  fatisfied,  by  the  flighteft  comparifon  of  the 
decrees  of  thefe  councils  with  the  capitularies4*. 

When  the  unity  of  the  nation  was  brolccn,  by  Their  tk- 
the  divifion  of  it  among  the  fons  of  Clovis,of  Clo-  clinc» 
taire,  &c.  when  property  became  more  fettled, 
and  domeftic  retirement  more  attra&ive,  thefe 
aflemblies  were  lefs  frequented  and  feldomer  con- 
vened. They  were  at  laft  difcontinued,  partly 
from  negleft,  and  partly  from  political  defign,  that 
they  might  not  interfere  with  the  power,  fometimes 
cf  the  king,  and  fometimes  of  the  mayor  j  till 
Pepin,  confident  of  his  popularity  and  univerfal 
authority,  thought  they  might  be  converted  into 
the  means  of  his  aggrandifement.  He  revived  «n*ievW* 
them,  and  by  his  influence  and  eloquence  in  them, 
obtained  the  unanimous  confent  and  voice  of  all 
ranks,  that  he  (hould  degrade  the  laft  of  the  Mero- 
vingian kings,  and  feat  himfelf  on  his  throne. 

Charlemagne  reftored  the  regular  obfervance  of  N€W  ar- 
thefe  aflemblies  twice  a  year  j  and  to  prevent  the  of  them  by 
irregularity  and  confufion  of  the  multitudes  who 
attended  indifcriminately,   he  ordained  that  every 
county  or  province  fhbuld  fend  twelve  reprefenta- 

43  CapituL  lib.  it.  23. 

44  The  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  and  his  fucceflbrs  were 
colle&ed  by  Anfcgife,  and  afterwards  thofe  of  preceding  reigne, 
by  his  fon  fienedictas  Levita.  See  Codex  Legum,  ex  Biblioth. 
Liodenbrog. 

tives, 
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ttves,  chofcn  from  the  clafs  of  Rachcnburgs  4\  men 
capable  of  being  appointed  officers  of  juftice, 
principal  citizens,  together  with  the  avoues,  or 
bifhop's  commiffaries.  Thefe,  with  the  counts, 
dukes,  abbots,  bifhops,  and  officers  of  the  crown, 
compofed  the  gc/ieral  affcrnbly  of  the  empire.  By 
thus  giving  a  feat  and  influence  to  inferior  barons 
and  rcfpe&able  citizens,  Charlemagne  politically 
diminifhed  the  influence  of  the  church  and  of  the 
ariftocracy;  and  had  this  truly  great  man  lived 
till  his  intentions  had  been  fulfilled,  or  had  his  fuc- 
ceffors  inherited  his  fpirit  and  talents,  the  confti- 
tution  of  France  would  have  been  fimilar  to  that  of 
Britain,  and  far  more  early  defined  and  eftablifhed. 
But  an  over-ruling  Providence  feems  defignedly  to 
mould  the  governments  of  nations,  as  it  does  the 
lot  of  individuals,  into  an  infinite  variety  of  forms, 
in  order  to  try  and  prove  what  is  the  nature  and 
e.ffeft  of  every  ftate,  as  well  as  of  every  age  and 
climate,  on  the  human  mind. 
Afletnbiy  of  It  was  ufual  among  the  Germans,  for  the  afiembly 
Auguft.  tQ  mcet  again,  at  the  conclufion  of  every  campaign, 
in  Auguft,  for  the  purpofe  of  dividing  the  plunder, 
or  the  conquered  lands,  and  for  fettling  other  pub- 
lic matters,  which  could  not  be  forefecn  or  over- 
taken in  March,  and  which  could  not  s*drrut  of 
longer  delay. 

The  autumn  meeting  was  much.lefs  frequented 
than  the  fpring  afiembly,  and  had  fallen  into,  difufe^ 
till  Charlemagne  revived  it* 
Donations  to  At  both  affemblies,  but  efpeciaily  in  autumn*  i* 
tbe  king.  was  cuftomary  to  bring  prefents  of  various  kinds  to 
the  king.  They  confifted  chiefly  of.  grain,  cattle, 
and  horfes.     In  the  third  year  of  Charlemagne,  it 

4*  ««  Rachenbargi  dicantur  commiiTariiad  componendas  litef 
u  inftituti."    Salic  Law,  tit.  53.  note  Geo.  Eccard; 

was 
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was  ordained,  that  the  horfes  prefemed  to  the  king 
fhould  have  the  names  of  the  donors  inferibed  on 
them45. 

Thefe  donations  being  confiderablc,  formed 
no  fmall  part  of  the  royal  revenue.  Some  of 
the  tributary  ftates  were  cxpedbed  to  bring  a  cer- 
tain- number  of  cattle.  The  annual  prefent  from 
Saxony,  was  five  hundred.  It  was  ena&ed,  indeed, 
Nas  a  debt  \  and  if  refufed,  became  the  occafion  of 
war. 

When  the  ftate  of  the  weather  did  not  per-  Ha"»- 
rnic  the  afiembly  to  be  held  in  the  open  field,  and 
cfpecially  after  Charlemagne  had  reduced  the 
number  of  regular  attendants,  they  met  in  halls 
prepared  for  that  purpofe.  "  The  clergy,  the 
f<  nobles,  and  the  inferior  members,  fat  fepa- 
cc  rately,"  fays  Hincmar ;  u  but  they  often  delibe- 
rated alfo  together  *V 

The  fame  author  mentions  a  council  of  ftate,  council  of 
elefted  with  the  utmoft  regard  to  their  prudence  ftcrcc*# 
and  fecrecy,  of  whom  the  chancellor  and  chamber- 
lain were  ex  officio  members;  whofe  bufinefs,  among 
other  things,  was  to  prepare  and  ripen  matters  for 
the  general  affembly. 

The  kings  of  France  of  the  firft  and  fecond  race 
never  pretended,  even  with  the  advice  of  this  coun- 
cil, to  make  laws  ;  but  they  fometimes  injurioufly 
fufpended  the  execution  of  them.  By  precepts  fimi- 
lar  to  the  refcripts  of  the  Roman  emperor,  they  fome- 
times interfered  in  particular  cafes,  and  difturbed  the 
operation  of  the  law.  Clotaife  II.  endeavoured  to 
rc&ify  this  difordcr ;  but  Charlemagne,  chiefly  by 
the  falutary  laws  which  he  procured  to  be  ena&ed, 
and  by  the  courts  of  law  which  he  cftabliftied,  con- 

41  Capitol.  Carol.  Magnu    Georgio  Eccardo,  p.  177. 
"  De  Ordine  Palatii. 

tributed 
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tribtited  above  all  to  promote  and  fecurc  univerfal 
juflice  and  equity  *\ 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  capitularies 
wanted  the  fan&ion  of  laws,  becaufe  they  were 
enafled,  not  by  the  general  ajflembly,  but  by  the 
king  in  council.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is  not  always 
eafy  to  mark  the  difference  with  precifion ;  for  fome- 
times  the  affcmbly  was  thinly  attended,  at  other 
times  the  council  was  extremely  numerous. 
Charlemagne  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to 
have  the  force  of  laws,  and  ordained  accordingly; 
yet  a  fenfe.of  ancient  order,  and  of  the  right  of  the 
people,  prevailed,  and  always  preferved  and  main- 
tained  a  diflin&ion  betwixt  national  laws  add  royal 
tdids  and  capitularies. 


SECT.   IL  x 

Of  Laws    which  prevailed  in  France  before  the 
Death  of  Charlemagne. 

Law*,  In  order  to  form  a  juft  idea  of  the  jurifprudence 

of  France  during  the  period  of  which  we  now  write, 
it  is  neceflary  to.  ftudy  the  laws  of  tfre  feveral  na- 
tions which  preceded,  or  compofed,  the  French 

empire. 

Upwards 

♦*  The  ftates-general,  firft  convened  A.  D.  1302,  compofed 
like  Charlemagne's  aflembly  of  the  three  orders  of  mca,  nobles, 
clergy,  and  inferior  citizens,  tiers  etat,  were  very  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  their  legiflative  power. 

The  king  (imply  laid  before  the  ftates-general  the  affairs  on 
account  of  which  he  had  fummoned  them.  They  deliberated 
on  thefe,  and  drew  up  their  cahier,  or  memorial,  containing 
their  anfwer  to  the  propofitions  laid  before  them.  Their 
anfwer,  whether  approving  or  difapproving  of  the  propofitions, 

being 
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Upwards  of  five  hundred  years,  from  the  can- 
queft  of  Gaul  by  Julius  Csefar,  to  its  conqued  by 
Clovis,  the  Gauls  had  been  generally  governed  by 
the  Roman  law.  The  Romans  zealoufly  pro- 
moted the  obfervance  of  it  among  them,  fome- 
tirnes  by  force,  and  fome times  by  friendfhip ;  and 
a  ruder  people  alfo  naturally,  however  gradually, 
imbibed  the  fpirit,  and  adopted  the  cuftorcs  of 
their  more  civilized  fuperiors.  Their  government 
and  manners  were  fo  thoroughly  accommodated  to 
thofe  of  the  Romans  when  the  Franks  invaded 
them,  that  the  earlieft  of  the  Merovingian  princes 
wifely  ordered  that  their  private  litigations  fhould 
continue  to  be  fettled  by  the  Roman  law.  The 
obfervance  of  this  law  during  fo  long  a  time,  muft 
have  left  a  deep  impreffion,  and  may  be  expefted, 
in  the  fubfequent  periods  of  hiftory,  to  have  a  con- 
fiderable  lhare  in  forming  the  principles  and  cha- 
radtcr  of  French  jurifprudence  \ 

The  conquerors  of  Gaul,,  who  fucceeded  the 
Romans,  it  is  true,  had  each  of  them  alfo  their  pe- 
culiar code  of  laws,  to  which  they  were  fubjeft 
themfelves,  and  which  in  many  cafes  they  pre- 
fcribed  to  the  people  whom  they  Tubdu^d.  Yet 
they  appear  to  have  revered  the  Roman  law,  and 
to  have  regarded  and  adopted  it  more  than  they 
luperfeded  it*.    The  Vifigoths  particularly  avowed  / 

their 

being  confidered  by  the  king  and  his  council,  gave  rife  ufuallv 
to  an  ordinance  of  the  king  ;  but  the  ftates  did  not  exercife 
any  other  legiflative  power. 

■  "  Hac  porro  lege  utebantur,  praefertim  Galli  Romani,  id 
"  eft,  qui  a  veteribus  Gallia  incolis,  qui  Romanis,  antequam 
«*  Brfgundionibus  ac  Frances  parerent,  ortura  dicebant."  Du 
Cange  ad  Voc.  Lex  Rom. 

'*  Inter  Romanos  negotia  caufarom  Romanis  legibus  prasci- 
«'   pimus  terminari."    Conftit.  Ctdtarii  Regis,  cap.  4. 

*  «*  Theodorico  autem  ipfo  diftante  juffit  conferibere  legem 
«*  Francorum,  &c.  ct  unicuique  genti  qua?  in  ejus  poteftate  erat 

«•  fecundum 
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their  accommodation  to  it  in  many  points,  and  its 
principles  are  occafionally  found  blended  with  their 
laws.  We  (hall  become  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  charafter  of  the  people,  and  with  their 
fcveral  cuftoms  and  governments,  if  we  take  a  fum- 
mary  view  of  the  Roman,  Salic,  Ripuarian,  Vi- 
figoth,  and  Burgundian  laws. 

I.    Of  the  Roman  Law. 

Roman  law.  The  Romarj  law,  as  it  is  now  known  in  the  Juf- 
tir/ian  Code,  was  not  introduced  into  Europe  till  near 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  -,  but  its  principles 
and  praftice  derived  from  the  conftitutions  of  the 
ancient  kings,  from  the  twelve  tables  of  the  Decem- 
virs, from  the  ftatutes  of  the  people  and  of  the 
fenate,  from  the  edi&s  of  the  praetor,  and  from  the 
decrees  of  the  emperors,  were  univerfally  preva- 
lent over  the  empire,  and  had  been  colledted  and 
publifhed  in  the  Theodofian  Code  fifty  years  before 
the  conqueft  of  Gaul  by  Clovis.  It  feems  no 
anachronifm,  therefore,>  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
Code  and  Inftitutions  of  Juftinian,  fincc  he  £o!le&- 
ed  and  arranged  only  thofe  laws  and  principles  of 
law,  which  were  known  and  obferved  over  the 
empire  at  the  time  to  which  we  refer.  We  fhall 
follow  the  ufual  divifion,  and  by  obferving  the 
fame  arrangement  in  confidering  the  laws  of  the 
other  nations,  we  fhall  the  more  eafily  compare 
them  together,  and  judge  of  their  relpedtive  merits 
and  character. 

i.  OfPerfons. 

The  Romans  originally  boafted  of  their  equality 
as  well  as  of  th^ir  freedom.    As  fellow-citizens,  bc- 

"  fecundum  confuetudinem  fuara."  Prolog,  feu  Prsefado  Leg" 
Salicae  Edita  Geor.  Eccardo.  See  various  authorities  to  the 
fame  efFtffc  in  Du  Cange  GloflT.  ad  Voc.  Lex. 

fides 
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fides  the  nobiies,  equi'tes^  and  plefa,  there  iMas  nfr 
diftin&ion  but  that  which  arofe  from  official  and 
temporary  rank  and  authority.  Dilators,  confute,- 
and  other  officers  of  the  ftate,  on  the  expiration  of 
their  office,  returned  to  their  level,  and  mingled 
with  the  ordinary  rank  of  freemen.  This  clafs  of  Freemen. 
men  derived  their  ranK  from  their  birth,,  whether 
they  were  born  of  parents  who  were  both  free,  who 
were  both  freed,  or  who  were  one  of  them  freed 
and  the  other  free*. 

Slaves  were  fuch  as  were  taken  captives  in  war,  sum. 
and  hence  called  often  man  dpi  a,  as  taken  with  the 
hand  rather  than  (lain  with  the  fword.     It  feemed 
an  aft  of  mercy,  and  there  was  no  foiall  induce-  ' 

ment  to  fave  men's  lives  from  the  favage  fury  of 
(laughter,  in  the  price  which  they  generally  received 
for  their  captiVes,  or  in  the  fervice,  if  they  needed 
it,  which  they  themfelves  obtained  from  them,  A 
fecond  caufe  of  flavery  was  purchafe*  whether  they 
were  captives  in  war  or  not;  for  the  Romans  bought 
and  fold  them  perfonally  and  freely*  A  third  fource 
of  flavery  was  birth ;  children  born  ex  ancillis,  of 
bond  women,  were  all  Oaves.  An  J  a  fourth,  was  vo- 
luntary fale  i  for  a  freeman  above  one  and  twenty 
years  of  age  had  the  power  of  difpofing  of  his  own 
perfon,  and  for  fuch  a  price  as  he  chofe  to  ac- 
cept \ 

Slaves  were  incapable  of  any  public  aft,  without 
the  confent  of  their  matter.  They  could  not  ac- 
quire any  property  of  their  own;  all  they  acquired 
was  the  property  of  their  tnaflers.  .  They  could 
neither  make  a  teftamenr,  nor  bear  teftimony  in  a 
court  of  juftice  \  Without  the  confent  of  their 
matter  they  could  not  marry ;   they  might  attach 

3  Inftitut.  lib.  i.  tit.  4.  *  Ibid.  tir.  3.      } 

*  Plin.  ep.  8.  16. >   Terent.Phormio,  2.  162. 

t  themfelves 


freed. 
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themfelves  to  one  another  in  contub$rnio>  but  this 
attachment  had  no  legal  confirmation  or  protec- 
tion; the  fruit  of  it  was  their  matter's,  and  the 
continuance  of  it  depended  on  his*  will.  Not  only 
their  property  and  their  children,  but  their  lives, 
were  at  his  difpofal  °  5  and  their,  fervitude  was  the 
more  fevere,  that  it  was  domeftic  rather  than  rural7. 
•  '  The  legal  price  of  a  flave,  though  it  varied  in 
_fa&  according  to  circumftanccs,  was,  fpr  an  ordi- 
nary fervanr,  ten  pieces  (folidi)  of  gold  ;  if  above 
ten  years  of  age,  twenty  pieces;  if  he  had  learned 
fomc  trade,  thirty  pieces ;  if  a  writer,  notarius^ 
fifcy ;  if  a  medical  perfon,  fixty  *. 
iiberti,or  Slaves  were  capable  of  acquiring  their  freedom, 
~  and  of  attaining  tb  the.  rank  of  freed-men  j  fomc 

acquired  it  by  purchafe.  Having  certain  per- 
quifites  allowed  them,  fuch  as  were  careful  were 
able,  under  humane  and  reafonable  matters,  to 
buy  their  freedom  generally  in  fix  years9. 
Some  acquired  their  freedom,  by  getting  their 
name  inferred,  with  the  matter's  confent,  in  the 
cenfor's  roll ;  fome  by  manumiflion,  in  the  pre- 
sence and  by  the  authority  of  the  praetor,  or.  con- 
ful  j  fomc  by  teftament,  or  by  the  latter  will  of 
their  owners;  and  fome  by  letter,  or  by  cheerful 
agreement  in  the  prefence  of  their  friends to. 

They  ftill  remained,  however,  in  fome  degree  fub- 
jeft,  or  related,  to  their  former  matters,  who  were 
now  called  their  patrons,  and  whom  they  were 
bound,  in  cafe  of  need,  to  fupporx.  If  they  died 
child lefs  and  inttftate,  their  patrons  became  their 
legal  heirs. 

If  a  matter  of  a  houfe  was  found  (lain  in  it,  and 
the  murder  not  difcovered,  all  the  flaves  of  the 

6  Juvenal,  far.  vi.  219.         7  Plio.  xviii,  3.     Cic.  offic.  1. 1  j. 
f  Cod.  lib.  vL  tit.  43-lex  3.  "  »  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  1 1. 

*•  inftit.  tit.  5. 

family 
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family  were  liable  to  death.    On  one  occafion  four 
hundred  were  thus  killed  *°. 

The  patria  poteftas  pf  the  Romans,  was  Angu- 
larly fevere,  and  peculiar  to  that  people*  Children 
were  not  under  the  prote&ion  of  civil  law,  but  fub- 
ject  to  the  will,  and  entirely  at  the  difpofal,  of  their 
father.  He  might  expofe  them  when  infants ;  when 
grownup,  he  might  imprifon  them,  fcourge  them, 
banifh  them,  or  even  put  them  to  death11. 

In  the  community  they  were  citizens,  and  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  of  freemen.  In  their 
father's  houfe  they  were  no  better  than  (laves ; 
they  might  be  fold,  or  given  away,  without  any 
legal  reprehenfion.  If  thrice  fold,  however,  they 
became,  ipfofafio,  freed  from  the  patria  poteftas. 

All  the  property  acquired  by  them  was, their 
father's  \  nor  was  any  aft  of  theirs  binding,  unlefs 
when  in  public  offices,  without  the  father's  confent. 
This  parental  dominion  extended  to  grandchildren, 
great  grandchildren,  and  to  children  by  adoption. 
This  fcverity  of  paternal  power  gradually  relaxed 
in  progrefs  of  time,  and  efpecially  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Chriftianity  "\ 

Men  were  marriageable  at  fourteen,  and  women  M»ritg*. 
at  twelve  years  of  age.     The  confent  of  both  fa* 
thers  was  neceflary.     A  Roman  citizen  was  not 
allowed,  without  degradation,  to  marry  a  flave  or 
a  foreigner i3. 

Marriage  became  legal  by  cohabitation,  or  the 
prefcription  of  a  year  without  being  abfent  three 
nights;  or -by  confarreatio^  which  was  the  moft 
folemn  form.     This  was  a  participation  together 

10  Tacit.  Aunal.  lib.  xiv.  c.  431 

11  Tacit.  Hillor.  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  Cic.  de  Legib.  iii.  8.  Sallufl. 
Catil.  39.    Inftit.  tit.  9. 

11  fnitit.  tit.  9.  Heineccii  Antiq.  ad  Inftit.  tit.  9. 
*J  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxviii.  c.  36. 
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in  the  pretence  of  a  prieft  and  ten  witneflfcs,  with 
a  form  of  words ;  of  a  cake  made  of  fait,  water,  and 
flour,  called/tff,  and  which  was  then  "offered  with 
a  fheep  in  facrifice  to  the  gods  '\     In  confequence 
of  this  ceremony,  the  woman  became  the  hufband's 
wife,  fubmitted  to  his  power,  and  ftiared  his*  pro- 
perty.    If  he  died  childkfs  and  inteftate,  (he  ir^ 
herired  his  fortune  ;  if  he  left  children,  (he  enjoyed 
an  equal  (hare  with  them*5.     Or,  which  became 
more  common  in  later  times,  marriage  was' fo- 
lemnifed  by  coemption.      The  man  and  woman 
each  delivered  to  the  other  a  fmall  piece  of  money, 
accompanied  with  this  form  of  words,  before  wit- 
\ntffcs,  "  Whether  (he  would  be  the  miftrefs  of  his 
"  family  ?"     She  anfwered,  «  That  (he  wbuld/' 
"  The  confequences  were  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the 
former  ceremony.     As  her  hufband,  he  came  in 
place  of  her  father,  with  the  patria  pott/tast   and 
(he,  as  his  wife,  enjoyed  all  the   privileges  of  i 
daughter.     She  adorned  his  name,  refigned  to  him 
her  property,  and  acknowledged  him  as  her  lord. 
In  the  early  times  of  the  republic  ,6,  dowries  were 
as  low  as  35  /.  fterling,  i  i,ooo  affes  of  brafs ;  but 
in  later  times  they  rofc  to  decies  centefia  'fefi^ertia^ 
807 1  /•  1 8  s.  4  */.  $    and   to  ducenties  cent  en  a  JeJ* 
tertia,   161,458/.  6s.   id. 
Thccft  The  marriage  of  an  uncle  and  niece,  or  of  a 

grandfather  and  granddaughter,  and  the  nearer 
degrees  of  kindred  within  thefe,  were  held  inccf- 
tuous,  and  were  prohibited ;  but  firft  coufins,  und 
more  diftant  kindred,  were  allowed  to  marry  *-'. 
Concubin.  Concubinage  was  the  date  of  *a  woman  beneath 
a*c-  the  tank  of  a  wife,  and  above  that,  of  a  proftitute. 

14  Dionyf.  ii.  25.     Plin.  xviii.  2. 

,J  Dionyf.  ii.  25.     Plin.  xiv.  13.    Tacit.  Annal.  xili.  32. 
Suet.  Tib.  35.  Heinecc.  Antiq.  tit.  io. 
I&  Rod.  Antiq.  Heiccc.  i7  Inftit.  tit.  io. 

It 
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It  was  unlawful  for  any  man  already  married, 
whilft  his  wife  was  living,  tp  have  a  concubine  j 
and  even  in  the  unmarried  ftate,  it  was  branded 
by  the  law-  with  circumft'ances  of  ignominy  u. 
Polygamy  was  altogether  prohibited'9.  .  Divorce?   Polygamy. 

1  ***      /•  !/■•«•  r       r  '  •  Divorce. 

became  frequent,  and  for  trifling  caulcs,  rome-tim? 
before  the  end  of  the  republic*0. 

.    Ths  adoption  of  children  was  common,  either    Adoption* 
by  the  authority  of  the  empeaor,  or  in  the  court  of 
the  praetor".  :-   :    - 

A  father  was, duringhis  life,  the  oajural guardian   Tutelage. 
of  Jws own  children;  and  it  i^as  uUtai  for  him  to       f., 
noininate  others  by  tcftament,  to  Succeed  him  irj 
that  charader.  on  his  death  j  but  if  he  neglected  it, 
then  the  neareft  of  kin  on  the  father's  fide  Was  not 
only  called,  but  compiled  by  law,  to  undertake  and 
faithfully  to  difch^rgp  this  duty.     They  gave  fe» 
curity,  and  rendered  a  regular  account  of  their 
intromiflions**.    Women  were  confidered  as  under 
perpetual  tutelage  **♦     After  the  age  .  of  puberty, 
either  males  or  females  might  chufe  curators  for  .  . 
themfeives. 

.Diminution  was  the  lofs  either  of  perfonal  li- 
bcrty,  or  of  public  right,  as  of  citizenfhip.'  There 
were  feyeral  degree?  of  it,  which  were  the  confe- 
quences  of  folly,  or  the  puntfhment  of  tranfgreflion**. 

•       :     n,  ..     2:  Of  Things, 

Original,  or  pripr  occupancy  and  improvement,  fj^mted 
t created  a  right  of  pr6perty,  byV^r c 

13  Heineccii  Antiq.  Appendix,  lib.  i,  <;♦  1.38—41. 
,  ..*9  A*et.  Jul.  ca.    Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  40. 

*°  Heineccii  Append,  lib.  i.  c.  1.  §45-— 47,     Various  in- 
ftafflcfcv  and  forms  ar£  enumerated-, 
:    .*■  Stteti  Augmft.64.    Iiftit.  tit.  u. 

"  Cic.pro  Rofc.  6.   Orat.  i.  '36.      Hemeccii  Antiq.  lib.  i. 
tot.  13.  *3  Liv,  xxxix.  19. 

**  Inftit.  tit.  16.   Cic.proMil.'^.   Skfftrft.eat.37.  Heinec. 
Antiq,  lib.  i«tit.  16;   r 
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Sacred  property  was  inalienable.     The  ground, 
for  example,  on  which  a  temple  flood,  continued 
facred  after  the  building  was  in  ruins. 
-    Some  things  did  not  adrtiit  of  divifion,  and  were 
common  to  all,  or  were  public  property  ;  afe  na- 
vigable rivers,  highways,  market-places,  &V. 
The  hunter  had  a  right,  by  prior  occupancy,  to 
'      the  game  which  he  caught  or  killed  \  the  naviga- 
tor, to  the  uninhabited  regions  or  iflarids  tohich 
he  difcovercd;  and  the  colonift,  to  the  land  Which 
%  Jic  originally  cleared  and  cultivated. 
byw*rj       *  *  The  capture  :6f  an  enemy's  property  in  the  field 
of  battle,  or  in  the  regular  profecution  of  war,  was 
uniformly  held  a$  a  juft  foundation  of  right  to  pro- 
perty, 
byprefcrip-       The  peaceable  pofleffion  of  moveables  unclaimed 
Von  *         for  one  year,  and  of  heritable*  or  immoveables  for 
two  years,  formed  the  right  of  ufucapioy  but  in 
_  later  times  the  right  of  prefcription  was  extended 
to  ten,  and  even  twenty  years *'.    • 
tyacceffiucj '      There  uas  z  right  ofaccefliori,  as  to  the  fruit  of 
perfonal  induftry  or  genius,  to  the  breed  of  cattle, 
and  to  the  addition  of  territory  obtained  by  the 
fliifting  of  the  channel  of  a  river, 
bypurchafe,       There  wer6  various  other  foundations  of  right  to 
Life-rent,  *  property,  as  by  purchafe,  donation,  &c.    Property 
**       '     Was  either  life- rent,  ufu/rutf,  or  heritable.     In  the 
former,  the  fubjeft  could  not  be:  deteriorated »  but 
'-"  ;  i>n  the  death  of  the  poffcftbr,  or  on  the  expiration 
.  ,.  ;V      of  his  leaie,  it  returned  fubftatftially  K>  the  general 

or  legal  proprietor  *V         "  •-»      -  -" 

suc«f.         .  Jt  was  no  fmall  encouragement  to  tonftant  im- 
heduncc1"   "jprovements,  to  have  the  affurance  of  tranfmitting 
them  uninterrupted  to  pofterity.     Hepcc  it  was  the 

'    **  Inftit.lib,ij,tit,6.  •„••'• 

*6  fteineccii  Antic},  lib.  ii.'tit.  4,  5. 

intereft 
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infereft  of  mankind  to  fccurc  the  right  of  inhc-  „,: 

ritance;  j; 

Legitimate  children  were  the  natural  heirs  of 
Romans  5  old  and  young,  fons  and  daughters,  in- 
serted, equally*7.  .  FaiKng- them,  the -agnail*  or 
neareft  or  kin  by  the  father's  fide**. j. and  failing, 
them,  thofe'of  the  lame  gens>  cognati? or -gentiles.  ^  » 

Agnati  were  cognatu  kindred  of  the  faYnefaftiil^. 
Gentiles  were  cognati>  kindred  by  the  mother;  or  of 
the  fame  clan  or  tribe,  comprehending  rnaoy,  fa* 
milies  *•. 

The  natural  fuccejfioa  might  be  regulated  by  Bytcfta- 
teftament.    That  which  was, acquired  by  inheri-  mcnc*  .,_ 
tance  could  not  be  diverted  altogether2 from  the*  na-  T  \ 

tural  heir ;  he  was  entitled  to  a  fourth.  IP  he  thought  • ' 
himfelf  overburdened  with  legacies,  he  might  ac- 
cept of  a  fourth  afc  all  he  would  claim,  and  leave 
the  reft  to  be  divided  proportionally.  If  the  in- 
heritance fedmed  loaded  with  debt,  the  heir  was 
allowed  the- benefit  of  an  inventory^  or  a  year  to 
deliberate10.  A  te (lament  was  authentic  and  ef-. 
fedhial  by  *  the  fignatures  and  feals  of  feven  wit- 
neflcs.  A  nuncupative  or  verbal  teftameftt  was 
heid  fufficient;  in  certain  cales,  on  the  teftimony  of 
feven  legal  witnefles  "  ;  and  it  wasunlawful  for  the 
writer  of  another's  teftament  to  mark  down  any 
thing  for  htmfelf'Y 

A  father  might,  for  good  reafons,  tegallydifin* 
herit  his  children,  or  other  heirs". 

*7  "  Nequc'  in  ea  ,re  Decemviri  fecuti  erant  jus  Atticum, 
««»  quod  primd  oVdine  Alios,  *t  poft  eofs  denrum  filias,  ad  hawredi- 
*'  tetein  paternan?:admitt<&at.!'  «££&&.  Ant.  Hbciu~tiu*i.  .  :  .     ' 

48  Inftit.  lib.  ii.  tit.  14.  19.   iii.  tit.  46. 

^9  HeinecciiAntiq.J[ib..iii,  t&  2.        3*  Id.  ailnilif.  tit,  19. 

31  Ibid.  Kb.  ii.  tit.  o. '  '* \*       }      '■  »*  SueU  Nefo;'t7% 

*}  The  reafons  ^re  ctotfdr*n$  ttftit.  lib.  ii.!  tit/ i£  and  by 
Heineccius.  "     *  "*:     *  ,'"!• 

t  4  Legacies 


Legacies( 


Trofts. 


Codicils. 
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Legacies  were  donations  fey  the  deceafed,  left  to 
be  fubftantiated  by  his  heir,  and  were  regulated 
according' to  their  nature  by  certain  fortnss\ 
■f  A  tnari  fometimes  lift  his  whole  fortune,  ami 
fortietimes  apart  of  it,  to  certain  perfons  in  truft, 
$>r  the  benefit  of  others  u. 
.vCodfcrl*  were  additions  made  to  a  will,  exprcffed 
uftally  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  heir.  No  let 
form,  however,  was  regarded,  provided  only  they 
were  confirmed  by  a  teftament1*. 


Different 
kinds  of 

obligations. 


Ufury,    and 
legal  in- 
teieft. 


y  Of  Acltotis. 

.  A  man '.wis  bound,  by  the  authority  of  his  own 
confciepce  only,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  moral  obli- 
gation, where  there  was  no  agreement  legally  ex- 
prefied  or  underftoodj  but  wherever  there  was 
any  pofirive  engagement,  ftipulated  benefit,  or  ma- 
terial injury,  human  law  might  be  interpofed,  and 
?p  attion  for  redrefs  commence  before,  a  court  of 
joftice.  . 

_  An,  engagement  might  be  formed  by  words,  as 
wheaa  promife  wasgiveni  .by  writing^as  by  a  deed 
qf  fale ;  or  by  ftipulation,  as  when  a  (ymbol  was 
exchanged  or  ufed ;  or  by  actual  delivery,  as  when- 
ce thing  was  fubftantially  given  in  the  faith  of 
receiving  an  equivalent.  It  is  unneceffa^y  to  trace 
thefc  different  kinds  ofobligattons,  and  their  con- 
fequent  aftions,  through  all  their  varieties.  We 
may  generally  obferve,  that  they  were  duly  and 
ftrifltly,  regulated  by  the  Ropan  law  3T# 
[,  Ufury  "was  early  prevalent  and  oppretlive-  amqng 
the.4ftoaian6i3% .  Sixty,   foctyi>£tght»  and  twenty* 

*'  ,*".in'Hii.  lib.'  ii.  tit.  jo.  *•  «Jrfein. 'Antiq.'Hb.S.  tit.  ana*. 

\-A^js^^,^•'|,^t•■•?i,wfv•at■•;,*•  *  • 

x   T?  Inlftt.  lib.  nu  tit.  14.  ct  Tequenua, 


."  Liv.Jib.  viii.  c.  zd. 
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foarptr  cent  were  fometimes  exa&ed ;  twelve  per 
vent.  came,  to  be  legal  intereft  under  the  firft  cm*- 
perors ;  but-right,  fix,  four,  Csf c.  were  alfo  com- 
mon, according  to  the  nature  of  the  rifle  or  fe- 
cur|ty 3fl. 

The  defign  of  criminal  law  is  to  correft  the  indi-  Crimiiui 
vidua!,  and  to  maintain  the  good  order  and  fccurity  Uw# 
bffociety.  If  the  individual  beincorrigible,or  fociety 
fhall  appear  infecure  while  he  remains  in  it,  there  is  a 
necefficy  for  thrufting  him  out  of  it,  by  perpfetual  ini* 
prftbnmcnt,  by  exile,  or  by  death*  In  executing  thefe 
puniftiments,  refpeft  muft  be  had  to  the  influence  of 
example,  to  the  fufficiency  of  the  executive  power, 
^and  to  the  general  ftate  and  charade r  of  the  nation. 
A  fine  is  a  fevere  punifhment  among  a  poor  people ; 
imprifonment  is  raoft  awful  to  thofe  who  are  fondeft 
of  liberty ;  banifhment  feems  no  hardship  to  thofe 
to  whom  any  country  almoft  is  preferable  to  their 
own  \,  death  itfclf  lofes  much  of  its  effed  and  terror 
.when  it  is  too  frequently  employed  as  a  punifhment. 

Fines  were  not  very  frequent  among  the  Ro-  Fin*, 
mans.  They  were  impofed  on  fenators,  who 
would  not  approve  on  oath  of  the  laws  enafted  by 
the  people  y  on  fuch  as  negledbed  or  violated  the 
-authority  of  the  .magiftratcs ;  on  candidates,  for 
bribery ;  on  perfons  guilty  of  illicit  amours,  £s?r . 
'/Two  oxen;  or  thirty  flicep,  were  about  the  medium 
penalty  5  an  ox  was  valued  at  a  hundred  affes  *?, 
and  a  (beep  at  ten  4\  By  the  twelve  tables,  frnaller 
injuries  were  punifhed  with  a  fine  of  twenty-five 
afles  ,  injury  to  the  Jofs  of  a  limb  was  puniflied  by 
retaliation,  or  by  a  fine  of  three  hundred  afles. 

39  Hcinec.  Antiq.  lib.  iii.  tit.  15.  19. 

-     4o  An  As,  origiually  an  unit  or  pound,  divided  into  twelve 

^  parts,  was  not  fully  one  penny;    a  Seftertius  was  double^  or 

nearly  two-pence ;  a  Denarius,  or  Drachma,  faven-pence  three 

farthings  ;  ajid  a  Solidus,  6r  Aureus,  fixte«n  (hillings  one  pemiy 

,*hree  farthings  sterling.  4<  Feftus  in  peculatus. 

The 
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Interdic- 
tion, exile, 


Debtors. 


Judges. 


The  lex  Aufidia,  A.  U.  692,  contained  the  follow- 
ing daufe:)"  That  if  a  candidate  promifed  money 
<c  to  a  tribe,  and  failed  to  pay  it,  he  fhould  be  ex- 
"  cufed ;  but  if  he  paid,  he  fhould  be  fined  in  the 
"  fum  of  3000  feftertii,  (about  i\L  fterling,)  to 
<c  every  tribe,  yearly,  as  long  as  he  lived." 

The  kidnapping,  or  dealing  of  flaves,  was  pu- 
niftied  by  a  fine  5  but  though  fevere,  it  was  found 
ineffe&ual,  and  was  changed  into  banifliment  to 
the  mines. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  it  was  found*  neceflary  to 
change  the  fines  impofed  on  account  of  other  tref- 
pafifes,  into  feverer  punishments  ;  for  example,  the 
puniihment  of  illicit  amours,  de  nefando  venere,  was 
made  capital  4\ 

Interdiction  of  fire  and  water,  fervitude  and  ba- 
nifhment,  were  common  punifhmenrs.  The  pu- 
niihment of  treafon  was  public  crucifixion;  an  in- 
cendiary was  burnt  alive;  a  parricide  was  inclofcd 
in  a  fack  with,  a  cock,  a  viper,  a  dog,  and  a 
monkey,  and  fo  drowned43;  a  perjured  wicnefs  was 
thrown  headlong  from  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

An  infolvent  debtor  was  fold,  or  if  any  of  the 
creditors  infifted  on  it,  his  body  was  divided  among 
them.  It  is  thought  that  the  lattcV punishment,  hdw- 
.ever,  was  fcldom  inflidtcd44. 

The  Roman  judges  were  anciently  their  kings, 
rhen  the  confuls,  afterwards  the  praetors,  and  their 
affefibrs,  chofen  annually  by  the  people.  An  appeal 
was  competent  in  certain  cales  to  the  people,  and 
in  later  times  to  the  emperor  ;  and  all  public  quef- 
tions  were  ultimately  judged,  under  the  republic, 
and  determined  by  the  people. 

.     4a  Suet.  Domic,  8. 

•   .  43  Hcineccii  ad  iuftit.  lib.  \v.  tit.  18.     Id.   Antiq.  lib.  iv. 
^•lS-  -  4+  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  tiu  30. 
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The  private  profccutor  himfelf  fummoned  the  swnnwm. 
defender,  or  pannel  to  the  court ;  and  by  touching 
any  fellow- citizen  on  the  ear,  claimed  and  obtained 
afiiftance  when  necefiary  for  apprehending  him. 
He  might  apprehend  him  any  where  but  in  his 
own  houfe ;  that  was  the  temple  of  his  houfehold 
gods,  and  the  only  fecure  afylum  of  the  family. 
On  being  fiftcd  before  the  court,,  fecurity  or  bail 
was  taken  for  his  appearance  on  the  day  fixed  for 
his  trial.  If  he  failed  to  appear  on  that  day,  he 
was-held  confc (Ted -as 'guilty f  he  loft  his  caufe,  and  i 
his  goods  were  confifcated,  or  adjudged  to  the  pro- 
fecucor  4\ 

II.   Of  the  Salic  Law. 

The  Salic  Law  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  origin  of 
the  immemorial  cuftoms  of  the  Salic  nation.  Va-  ***** 
rious  conjectures  have  been  formed  refpe&ing  the 
name  of  ir;  pnd  the  mod  probable  is,  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  river  Sdla>  where  they  principally 
refided.  The  Salii  were  the  chief  tribe  of  the  con- 
federacy who  affumed,  or  to  whom  the  Romans 
gave,  the  name  of  Franks,  as  peculiarly  zealous 
aflertors  of  their  liberty  and  independence.4*. 

After  the  converfion  and  baptifm  of  Clovis,  he 
made  fuch  alterations  on  the  Salic  Law  as  fecmed 
neceffary  for  adapting  ir  to  the  ftate  of  the  nation, 
in  confequence  both  of  their  fettlement  in  Gaul,  and 
of  their  fubmiffion  to  the  Chriftian  religion.  Chil- 
debert,  Clotaire,  Theodoric,  Dagobert,  and  Char- 
lemagne, made  fimilar  adaptations,  or  rather  fuch 
additions  as  the  progrefs  of  time  and  the  change  of 
circumftances  feemed  to  require. 

45  Heioeccii  Antiq.  lib.  iv.  tit  6, 

♦6  Nous  Jo.  Georgii  Eccardi  ad  Prologu.ii  Leg.  Franc.  Salic. 
ftefc  Hiftoriquc  da  P.  Daniel.    Abbe  du  Bos. 

3  The 
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^J*1*    .     The  Prologue  is  not  very  Jong >  it  may  be  iaris- 
fadory  to  fee  it  at  full  length.. 

"  Gens  Francorum  inclyta,  audore  Deo  con- 

V  dita,  fortis  in  armis,  firma  pads  foedere^  pro* 

V  funda  in  confilio,  corpore  nobilis,  et  incolumis, 
*«  candorc,  et  forma   egregia,    audax,    velox,  et 
*f  afpera,  nuper  ad  Catholicam  fidera   converfa, 
11  immunis    ab    haerefi,    dum    adbuc    tenerentur 
"  barbarie,    infpirante   Deo,     inquirens   fcientiae 
<c  clavere,  juxta  morem  fuorum  qualitatum,  defi- 
**  derans  juftitiam,  cuftodiens  pietatem,  didavcrunt 
c.c  Salicam  legem  procercs  ipfius  gentis,  qui  tunc 
4<  temporis  apud  eandem  erant  redores.    Sunt  au- 
"  tern  eledi  de  pluribus  viri  quatuor,  his  nominibus, 
"  Wifogaft,  Bodogaft,  Salogaft,  et  Windogaft,  in 
€(  locis  quibus  nomen  Salagheve,  Bodogheve,  et 
<4  Windogheve:  Qui  pcrtres  mallos  conveniences, 
u  omnes  caufarum  origines   folicite   difcurrendo, 
•*  tradantes  de  fingulis,  judicium  decreverunt  hoc 
"  modo.  Atubi,  Deofavente,Chlocfov2euscomatus, 
*<  et  pulcher,  et  inclytus  Rex  Francorum,  primus 
<c  recepit^Catholicum  baptifmum,  quicquid  minus 
€i  in  pado  habebatur  idoneura,  per  praecelfgs  reges 
"  Chlodovasum,  etChildebertum,etClotariurti4fuit 
/'  lucidius  emendatum,   et  procuratum   decretum 
"  hoc.   Vivat  qui  Francos  diligit  Chriftus ;  eorum 
"  regnum   cuftodiat,   et  redores  de  lumine  fuse 
"  gratia?  repleat,  exercitum  protegat,  fidei  mono- 
,c  menta  tnbuat,  pacis  gaudia  cc  felicitatem,  tem- 
V  pora  dominantium  Dominus  Chriftus  Jefus  pie- 
."  tate  conducat.     Hasc  eft  enim  gens  quSe  fortis 
"  dum  effct?  et  robore  valida,  Romanorum  jugum 
"  duriilimum  de  fuis  ccrvicibus  excuffit  pugnando; 
Cc  atquepoftagnitionembaptifmi,fand'orummarty- 
'*  rum  corpora  quae  Romani  igne  cremaverunt,  vel 
'*  ferro  trucidaverunt,  truncaverunt,  aut  beftiisla- 

<c  ccranda 
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Tr  cferanda  projecerunt,  fumptuofe,  auro  et  lapidi- 
€€  bus  pretiofis  exornavit." 

The  fubftance  of  the  above  is,  That  the  confede- 
rate Franks,  defirous  of  cultivating  and  maintain- 
ing righteoufnefs'and  peace,  defied  and  appointed 
fpur  men,  whofe  names  feem  to  have  a  reference 
to  the  tribes  or  diftri&s  of  the  country  whence  they 
were  chofen,  for  the  purpofe  of  framing  and  di- 
getting  their  laws  i  that  the  Salic  Code  was  the  re- 
fult  of  tKeir  deliberations  5  and  that  it  was  afterwards 
revived  and  amended  by  the  Merovingian  kings  in 
Gaul. 

The  Law  is  written  in  bad  Latin,  but  the  fub- 
ftance of  each  article  is  alio  exprefled,  in  Eccard's 
edition  of  it,  in  old  German  words ;  for  example, 
title  2.  law  1.  is  t.  2.  1.  i.  "  Si  quis  porcellum 
cc  la&antem  furaverit,  de  rhanne  prima,  aut  me- 
cc  diana,  et  ei  fuerit  approbatum,  MALBERG. 
«  RHANNECALA.  LERECHALA.  hoc  eft 
€t  unum  AHELEPTE  exx  denariis  qui  faciunc 
€*  in  folid.  culpabilis  judicetur,  excepto  capitale, 
<c  ec  delatura;"  /.  e.  If  any  one  fhall  fteal  a  fuck- 
ling  pig  of  the  firft  or  middle  litter,  and  ir  fhall  be 
proved  againft  him,  he  (hall  be  condemned  to  pay 
120  den.  which  make  three  folidi,  befides  return- 
ing the  fubjeft,  or  its  value,  and  paying  all  ex- 
pences. 

Eccard,  in  his  notes  on  the  Salic  Law,  tit.  1.  cal- 
culates, that  one  Roman  denarius  was  worth  five  of 
•  thofe  of  the  Franks ;  or  that  a  Roman  feftertiusand 
a  Frank  denarius  were  nearly  of  the  fame  value; 
.  viz.' about  a  fifth  of  a  drachma  of  filvcr ;  forty  de- 
narii of  fiiver  pafled  for  a  folidus  of  gold.  *  So  that 
laying  afide  fra&*6ris,  and  comparing  Salic  money 
with  Roman,  a  Frank  denarius  was  worth  nearly 
.  about  two  pence  fterling,   and  a  folidus  abaut  fix 

Ihillings  and  eight  pence.  r 
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Having  premiied  thcfe  things,  we  (hall  now  con- 
fider  the  Salic  Laws,  and  endeavour  to  arrange  the 
obferwations  to  be  made  on  them,  in  the  fame  order 
with  thofe  on  the  Roman  Law. 

I.    Of  Perfons. 

The  orders  of  men  were  the  fame  among  the 
Franks,  as  among  the  Romans.  The  diftin&ion 
of  freemen,  freedmen,  and  flaves,  is  obferved 
among  them,  by  both  Casfar  and  Tacitus.  Their 
very  name  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  their  zeal 
for  liberty  and  independence47.  A  Frank  valued 
himfelf.at  double  the  value  of  a  Gaul  or  Roman. 
The  fine  for  robbing  a  Frank  was  fixty-two  folidij 
for  a  Roman  or  Gaulf  thirty  folidi. 

Among  the  ancient  Germans,  as  among  the  Ro- 
mans, a  frcedman  was  little  above  the  rank  of  a 
flave  4S  i  and  they  obtained  their  freedom  in  a  man- 
ner almoft  entirely  fimilar,  by  favour,  purchafe,  or 
teftamtnt49. 

Slaves  were  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  fcrvitude,  by 
war,  by  misfortune,  by  debt,  or  by  gaming.  When 
the  ancient  Germans  had  loft  every  thing  be  fides, 
fuch  was  their  ardor  for  play,  that  they  ftaked  their 
perfonal  liberty  on  the  laft  throw  of  the  dice  '*. 

The  flaves  of  the  Germans  were  generally  at- 
tached to  the  foil,  and  only  changed  their  mafter 
along  with  it.     Their  ftate  was  by  no  means  fo 

*/  ■'  Traduntemm,  qui  res  geftas  fcribunt,  ob  earn  rem  Fran- 
,  "  cos  dici,  quod  fint,  vel  Romano  tributo,  Franci,  hoc  eft  liberi, 
"  vel  quod  verius  eft,  ferocca  noo  ea  quidem  ferocitate,  qua 
'•«  furit  infolens  fiarbaries,  fed  animt  virtute  dariffimi,  quam 
u  amor  libertatis  in£enuis  pedloribtfs  ingenerat."  Dbcaog* 
Gloflar.  ad  Ice.  Franc. 

48  Tacit,  de  morib.  Germ*  25.     Salic  Law,  tit.  30. 

49  "  Ingoberga  Regina,  Chariberti  quondam  reli&a,  migra- 
*'  vit  afeculo,  mulcofque  per  chartulas  liber 03  derelinqueos,  fep- 

'  "  tuagefimo  vitas  atxaO   relinquens  filiam  unicam."     Greg. 
Tur.  lib.  ix.  c.  26.  *°.  Tacit,  de  morib.  Germ.  24. 

abjeft 
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abjeft  as  that  of  the  Roman  (laves,  who  were  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  do.meftic  Cervices.  Every  man  en- 
joyed his  own  houfe  and  family,  his  particular  field 
or  portion  of  the  harveft,  his  cattle,  and  his  cloches. 
He  ferved  his  mafter,  and  his  wife  and  children 
ferved  him.  The  whole  family,  however,  if  born 
in  a  ftate  of  fervitudei  were  the  mailer's.,  They 
were  fcldom  beat,  and  might  be  flain  in  piffion, 
but  not  through  feverity  of  difcipline  5\ 

Tacitus  feems  to,  contraft  with  the  praftice  of 
the  Romans  in  his  time,  that  the  Germans  Hid  not 
prefcribe  to  themfclves  any  certain  number  of 
children.  Children  arc  the  ftrength  and  glory  of 
their  parents  in  ruder  times.  It  is  only  when  luxury 
and  pride  create  and  demand  immoderate  expence 
in  living,  that  men  become  afraid  to  marry,  or  dread 
the  intolerable  burden  of  a  numerous  offspring. 

The  fame  author  feems  to  coatraft  the  humanity 
of  the  Franks  with  the  feverity  of  the  Roman  pa- 
ternal power,  obferving  that  they  held  it  criminal 
to  kill  any  near  relation51. 

The  ancient  Germans  were  ftrivftly  virtuous  in  Mtrnase* 
the  marriage  relation.     Every   man    was  content 
with  one  wife;  a  very  few  had  mpre,  n>t  howeVer 
from  a  defire  of  fexual  gratification,  but  as  a  token 
of  fuperior  rank. 

The  confent  of  parents  was  held  neceflary  to 
marriage;  they  felefted,  infpc&ed,  and  approved 
the  marriage  prefents,  or  portion.  The  chief  por* 
rion  was  given  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride.  It 
confided  in  cattle,  and  ufeful  furniture;  and  her 
prefcnt  to  him  confifted  in  armour.  They  were 
fymbolical,  and  they  were  profitable.  Such  things 
were  the  wealth  and  valuable  property  of  thofe 
times*    She  gave  him  armour  to  defend  her;  and 

§ 
**  Tacit,  de  morib.  Germ.  24,  25.  5*  Id.  ibid.  19.  » 

he 
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he  cntrufted  her  with  property,  which  flic  was  bound 
to  tranfmit'to  their  poftcrity $l. 

Adultery  feldom  occurred  5  but  when  it  did,. it 
was  feverely  puniflied.  Sympathy  and  fafhion  had 
no  influence  to  mitigate  the  horror  of  the  crime,  or 
the  rigour  of  the  puniflimcnt.    ' 

There  was  no  tedioufnefs  of  procefs,  nor  mild 
forms  of  divorce  and  difmiffion.  The  criminal 
being  turned  out  with  violence,  and  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  her  neareft  relations,  was  chafed  naked 
over  all  the  town,  or  village,  with  diftievcllcd  hair, 
and  beat  by  her  injured  hufband  without  mercy. 
She  was  never  able,  by  youth,  riches,  or  beauty, 
to  procure  another  hufband.  Nor  did  the  man 
guilty  with  her,  efcape  with  impunity ;  he  was 
fined  in  two  hundred  folidi  '*. 

Chaftity,  in  general,  was  ftricUy  guarded  by  fe- 
vere  penalties  ". 

The  parties  in  an  inceftuous  marriage  were  im- 
mediately fcparatedj  and  if  there  were  any  children, 
they  were  declared  and  held  infamous  56.  By  a 
law  of  Clotaire,  inceft  with  a  father's  wife  was 
puniihed  with  death  *f. 

The  forbidden  degrees  were,  a  mother,  fifter,  or 
(ifter-in-law,  a  niece,  a  coufin-german,  and  an 
aunt 58. 

The  neareft  of  kin  were  the  natural  guardians  of 
minors;  There  docs  not  appear  to  be  any  fpecial 
law  on  the  fubjed  before  the  reign  of  Charlemagne, 

5'  Tacit,  demorib.  Germ.  iS. 

5*  Sal.  Law,  tit.  15.    Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  19. 

*'  Salic.  Leg.  tit.  14.  Sc  29.  5a  Ibid.  tit.  14. 1.  12. 

'     *7  Lex  Sal.  Carol,  emend.edit.  Gee.  Eccard.  p.  161. 

51  Capitula.  edit.  Eccardi.  p.  182,  183    185. 

By  the  Ripuary  Law,  children  are  declared  capable  of  adiig 
for  thenafelvcs  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  two  laws  are  to  nearly 
the  fame,  that  this  may  be  reckoned  the  age  of  majority  by 
the  Salic. 

*  when 


1 
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when  he  recommends  it  to  the  courts  of  juftice  to 
pay  a  marked  mention  to  widows  and  orphans. 

In  particular  cafes,  courts  of  juftice  feem  to  have 
been  requefted  to  interpofe  their  authority  and  pro- 
te&ion.  Charlemagne  himfelf  conftituted  the  ftates 
of  the  kingdom  the  guardians  of  his  children's  pro 
perty. 

3.  Of  Things.  - 

Property  was  held,  among  the  Franks  as  amohg  Property, 
the  Romans,  by  immemorial  pofleflion,  by  the  will 
of  the  nation  expreffed  or  underftood  in  their  an- 
nual aflembly,  by  inheritance,  by  gift,  by  purchafe, 
or  by  prefcription. 

When  held  by  immemorial  pofleflion,  it  was/>r<j-  Aiiodiai. 
prium,  or  independent ;  when  by  the  will  of  the  na- 
tion, it  was  allodial  property.     In  the  cafe  of  pur-  Purchafe. 
chafe,  the  title  depended  on  the  terms  of  agreement, 
and  more  generally  the  tenure  was  allodial.     Pre-  prefcriP- 
fcription  was  declared  by  the  decree  of  Childebert  lion* 
A.  D.  595,  to  take  place  after  ten  years  unchal- 
lenged pofleflion;  but,  in  the  cafe  of  orphans,  twenty 
years  were  requifite  to  conftitute  that  title  ". 

A  gift,  or  benefice,  implied  various  obligations ;  Benefice. 
and  though  immediate  property,  it  was  not  inde* 
pendent,  nor  was  it  at  firft  generally  confidered  to 
be  permanent. 

The  right  of  inheritance  was  fuflkiently  under- 
ftood by  the  ancient  Germans.  Parents  confidered 
themfelves  bound,  fays  Tacitus,  to  tranfmit  their 
property  inviolate  to  their  pofterity  j  and  failing 
children,  brothers,  paternal  uncles,  and  coufins 
fucceeded  *°. 

The  order  of  fucceflion   was  accordingly,,  chil-  Order  of 
df  eir,  or  if  none,  parents  if  Hill  alive,  brothers  and  fucccffion- 

59  Lex  Sal.  a  Carol,  emend. 
,    6°  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germ.  18*  20.^ 

u  fitters^ 
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fitters  equally,  paternal  unclf  s,  coufins-german,  the 
mother's  fitter,  the  father's  fitter,  after  which  fol- 
lowed the  nearcft  of  kin  on  the  father's  fide.     Fe- 
males, however,  were  declared  incapable  of  inhe* 
riring  Salic  or  allodial  property,  "  ne  Idnced  tranf- 
**  eat  in  fufum  j"  till  after   feveral   generations, 
when,  if  males  w*re>  ftill  deficient,  the  fubjeft  was 
to  be  divided  equally  among  all  the  kindred,  "  non 
Ct  per Jlirpes  fedper  capita6'." 
Equal  &are  .     From  the  general  tenor  of  the  Salic  law,  and  from 
of  children,  the  manner  of  royal  fucceffion,  of  which  we  have 
abundance  of  examples,  it  appears,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  a  family  inherited  by  equal  portions,  and 
that  they  often  decided    their  acceffion   to  their 
(hares  refpeftively  by  lot.     Illegitimate  children 
were  not  excluded. 
Tcftaments*       Among  the  ancient  Germans,  formal  teftaments 
were  unknown 6a  :    yet  they  feem  fo  natural  and 
reafonable  a  mode  of  conveying  property,  that  the 
Franks  mutt  have  readily  and  early  adopted  the 
pra&ice,  after  they  had  intercourfe  with  the  Ro- 
maris.     They  feem  to  have  begun  with  nuncupa- 
tive or  verbal  teftaments,  accompanied  with  fym- 
bols,  and  authenticated  by   witnefleses.     By  this 
kind  of  deeds,  Gontran  fatisfied  his  nephew  that 
he   was  to  be  his  heir.     Written  teftaments  are 
fcarcely    to    be   found    before  the    9th  century  i 
Charlemagne  is  faid  to  have  written  four  j  one  of 
them  is  preferved  by  Eginhart  *\     It  was  done  irt 
prefence  of  his  friends  and  minifters,  three  years 
before  his  death :  it  was  fubferibed  by  eleven  bi- 
ihops,   foqr  abbots,  and  fifteen   counts  ;    and  ic 
was   duly  executed   by  his   fon   Lewis,  after  his 
death, 

0t  Salic.  Leg.  tit.  62.        6i  Tafcit.  de  Morih.  Germ.  20. 
P  Salic.  Leg.  tit.  49.        64    In  Vit.  Card.  Mag.  c.  33. 

By 
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By  the  Salic  law,  a  man  was  allowed  to  alienate,  F»mU*. 
himfelf  from  his  family,4md  from  all  ics  privileges.  *  Ma  l° ' 
He  lifted  himfelf  before  the  proper  court  or  judge ; 
four  alder  rods  were  broken  over  his  head  into  four 
parts ;  thefe  were  fcattered  in  the  court,  while  it 
was  proclaimed  that  he  was  hereby  loofed  from  all 
relation  to  his  family  :  in  confequence  of  which  he 
was  not  liable  to  their  debts,  nor  entitled  to  heri- 
tage from  any  part  of  the  family;  nor  could  any  of 
them  claim  any  (hare  of  his  inheritance  at  his 
death". 

If  no  heir  appeared  to  claim  the  property  of  the 
deceafed,  it  fell  to  the  king,  or  to  the  public  trea- 
fury  ". 

3.  Of  Anions. 

Promifes  given,  and  benefits  conferred,  without 
a  reciprocal  intention  of  obligation  expreffed  and 
underftood  with  fufficient  clcarnefs  ana  publicity, 
are  fubjeds  rather  of  morals  than  of  law. 

The  Germans  entertained  peculiarly  high  no- 
tions of  honour.  They  adhered  to  their  engage- 
ments even  the  length  of  going  into  voluntary  and 
abje£t  flavery  :  they  were  fond  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving prefents,  but  they  attached  to  them  no  idea 
of  obligation.  They  were  unacquainted  with 
ufury,  and  with  lending  on  intereft  6\ 

Bpth  thefe, however,  after  feveral  centuries,  came  intereft  and 
to  be  known  in  France.  One  of  the  Capitularies  ufur7- 
of  Charlemagne,  after  explaining  what  intereft  is, 
declares  it  to  be  juft,  when  no  more  is  required  than 
was  promifed  ;  another  of  them  declares  it  to  be 
ufury,  when  morfc  is  demanded  than  was  ftipulated. 
The  ordinary  intereft  then  feems  to  have  been 
probably  as   high  as  forty  per  cent.     The  ufurer 

65  Tit.  63.  '«  Tit.  65. 

67  Tacit,  dc  Mpr.  Germ,  c,  24.  a6. 

u  2  demanded 
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demanded  fome thing  befides,  as  a  cafk  of  wine,  or 
a  bag  of  corn d8. 

He  who  would  not  reftorc  what  he  had  bor- 
rowed* and  he  who  would  not  pay  his  juft  debts 
after  they  were  formally  demanded,  was  fined  nine 
folidi  j  and  if  he  ftill  refufed,  fifteen  folidi  more 
were  to  be  impofed  on  him.  A  truftee  who  would 
not  reftore  his  truft,  was  fined  fifteen  folidi <9. 

As  the  penalties  for  injuries,  and  the  punifhment 
even  of  crimes,  confided  chiefly  in  fines,  it  may  be 
curious  and  interefting  to  know  and  compare  the 
Various  trefpafles  and  penalties. 

Fines  f  Solid?. 

iiwiing.       The  fine  for  dealing  generally,  was  -  15 

Any  thing  under  lock  and  key,  -  45 

A  hog,        -         -         -  --  -  7 

A  dometfic  or  milch  cow,  -  -  35 

A  two-year  old  (heep, .  -  -  -  3 

Two  or  three  goats,  3 

A  horfc,  r  -  35 

A  war-horfe,        -         -  -  -  60 

A  pointer  dog  trained,    -  -  -  45 

A  (hepherd's  dog,         - '  •  -  -  3 

A  hawk,     -         -         -  -  3. 

A  cock  or  hen,  goofe,  &c.  -  -  3 

A  hive  of  bees,  -         -  -  -  15 

,                      A  fruit-tree,         -       •- '   .  -  -  15 


<t 


68  "  Ufura  eft,  ubi  aniplius  requirifur  quam  datur.     Verbi 
gratia*  fi dederis  folidum,  et  amplius  requifieris  :  vel  ft  dederis 

"  modiom   vini,  frumenti,  et  iterum  fuper  aliud  exegeris." 

Capital,  lib.  i.  1.  125. 

*0  Tit.  55.  72.  A  fourth  of  the  whole  fine*  called  the 
frtJum,  went  to*  the  king  ;  the  remainder  was  ufually  paid  W 
the  neareft  of  kin.  A  mu/der  or  two  in  a  family  fometimes 
enriched  if.  "  You  are  under  great  obligations  to  me,"  faid 
Sichaire  to  Cramifinde,  ««  for  killing  your  friend* :  it  has  re- 
4i  ftored  your  houfe  to  opulence."  4. 

The 
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The  fine  for  dealing  a  flavc,  -         -         35 

A  freeman,  -  200 

A  (hip  or  boat,  -  -  -  -  15 
Corn  from  a  mill,  -         -         -         15 

Mill  inftruments,  -         -         45 

Any  thing  by  means  of  a  horfe  and  cart,   45 

The  fine  for  the  robbery  of  a  Frank,  was         624-  Fin"  fQJ 
Of  a  Gaul  or  Roman,  -  -         30  ry* 

For  obftrufting  the  highway,  -         45 

For  attacking  a  traveller  on  public  bufi- 
nefs,  -         -         -         100  to  200 

The  fine  for  a  rape,  was  -v       -        *62f  rtpe. 

If  on  a  betiothed  or  married  woman,      200 

The  fine  for  dripping  a  dead  body,         -         62f  Gripping 
If  after  burial,      ....       100     *•**! 

The  fine  for  fetting  fire  to  a  houfe,  (befides  incendia- 

jpaying  the  value  confumed,)  62!  rlcs»    , 

To  each  of  the  dwellers,  if  they  cfcaped,  ico 
To  their  relations/or  each  of  them  burnt,  200 
For  burning  a  temple,  or  church,  200 

The  fine  for  an  affault  varied  according  to  the  aflaajts, 

injury,  the  higheft  45     &c. 

With  an  intention  to  murder,  62J. 

For  giving  poifonous  herbs  defignedly,  200 
For  other  magical  crimes,       -        -         62^ 
For  an  unjuft  accufation  before  the  king,    624. 
If  it  might  have  inferred  death,     -         200 
For  wounding  or  maiming  a  woman,         45  •     * 

For  cutting  off  a  leg,  arm,  nofe,  tongue, 

&c.  various,  fay  to  -         •         200 

The  fine  for  killing  a  child  under  twelve  murder  5 

years  of  age,  -         -         -         600 

For  beating  a  woman  with  child  till  (he 

die,       -----         700 
Not  with  child,  but  ftill  capable  of  child-* 

bearing,  -  600 

Paft  child-bearing,      -        »    "    -        300 
v  3  The 
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The  fine  for  killing  a  srirl  free  born,       -  200 

Aflave,              .         .         -  35 

A  Roman-or  Gaul,      -  100 

A  freeman,         ....  200 

By  thrufting  him  into  a  well,          -  600 

A  count  or  duke,        -  600 

If  one  of  the  king's  retinue,          -  1800 

An  ordinary  pcrfon,  being  a  gueft,  6oo 

A  fubdeacon,      -  300 

A  deacon,          -         -         -         -  400 

A  prefbyter,  or  parifh  pried,          -  600 

A  bifhop  or  abbot,      -  900 

An  ordinary  monk,     -  400 

hired  affaf-   The  fine  for  hiring  a  man  to  fteal  or  kill,  100 

1155                   For  accepting  hire  for  it,      -         -  62{- 

For  being  employed  to  hire  one,     -  6i{- 

ignominious  The  fine  for  (having  the  head  of  a  free-born 

^£*f       lad,  being  the  token  of  fervitude  and  of 

a  *         monacbiim,  without  copfeptof  his  parents,    62^ 

Of  a  girl,           -                             -  45 

fcmdaUj      The  fine  for  fornication  with  a  flave,     -  15 

With  a  free  vvoman,          -         -  4-5 

For  adultery,      -  200 

For  defamation,  various,  the  higheft  187 

For  bearing  falfe  witnefs,      -         -  15 

***«  **d     The  fine  for  injuring  fences  and  fields,  higheft    62* 
*'  For  migrating,  or  flitting  without  leave,    45 

wurf      ^hc  ^ne  for^ifobcying  a  fummons,       -  15 

juftkej                For  a  rachinburg's  refufing  judgment,  15 

For  contravening  his  judgment,     -  600 

For  his  judging  contrary  co  law.,     -  600. 
(T  daefj£;    The  fine  for  voluntarily  and   unreafonably 
trothed            deferting  a  young  woman  after  betrothing 

^            her,              -  62f 

a£ingUmJb-  For  takin8  a  living  criminal   from  the 

he  punier  crofs,  or  other  place  of  puniQiment,     200 

mu*s*  The 
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The  fine  for  giving  bread,  or  (hewing  any 
j  other  hofpitality,  to  a  perfon  interdicted, 

f  or  put  out  of  the  king's  prote&ion,  15 

The  fine  for  emancipating  another  perfon's  for  officios 

liduSy  that  is,  one  free-born,  but  now  in  fer-  emancipa* 

"vitude70,  100    ***• 

If  the  ordinary  flave  of  another,  25 

Banifhment  was  an  occafional,  but  not  a  frequent  Corporal 
punifhment ;   and  in  that  early  period  and  (late  of  Punifl|- 
fociety,  could  not  be  expefted  to  be  effe&ual.  Baniflunent. 

Caftration  of  (laves  was  not  uncommon  as  a  pu-  ~  -  ,. 
nilnment,  not  merely  for  fornication,  &c.  but  for 
theft,  and  other  ordinary  tranfgreffions". 

Scourging  was  alfo  a  frequent  punifhmenr,  to  scourging, 
the   amount  of  one  hundred  (tripes,  or  upwards  ; 
but  one  hundred  flripes  might  be  commuted  for 
three  folidi71. 

Diminutio   capitis*  to  fpeak  in  the  flyle  of  the  Degrada- 
Roman  law,  or  degradation  of  rank,  followed  on  a  tion»    % 
freeman  marrying  a  flave  :    he  fell  into  the  fame 
rank  with  her  j  yet  their  children,  if  they  had  any, 
were  generally  exempted  **. 

The  crofs  was  alfo  an  inltrument  of  punifhment,  crucifixion, 
till  zeal  for    Chriftianity   made    it  feem    too  ho- 
\      nourable  for  ordinary  criminals.    It  was  prohibited 

by  Charlemagne73. 
j  Childebert  and  Clotaire,  finding  the  ancient  le- 

,      gal   compenfations  by  fines  infufficient  to  prevent 


70  It  appears  from  the  formulas,  that  by  Ming  a  flave  before 
the  king,  and  by  procuring  the  king  to  ftrike  a  piece  of  money 
oat  of  his  hand,  you  fecured  his  freedom.  He  might  be  (till 
fubje&  to  his  former  matter,  not  now  as  a  flave,  but  as  a  freed - 
inan.     Form.  Vcteres,  edit,  a  Geo,  Eccard.  No.  4. 

71  Tit.  13. 

?*  Tit.  14.  29.  43.  and  Marculfi  Formal,  lib.  ii.e.  29. 
7?  Capiiui.  Jio.  i. 

u  4  thefts, 
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Death.        thefts,  robberies,  &c.  enacted,  A- D.  593-5,  that 

every  one  who  fhould'  be   found  guilty  of  fuch 

crimes  lhould  fuffer  death. 

Compofition      When  a  man  was  condemned  to  die,  he  was  in 

forUe.       fome  cafes  allowed  to  make  a  compofition  for  his 

life  witK  thofe  whom  he  had  injured.     In  that  cafe 

the  legal  compofition  was,  for  a  Franks  200  folidi ;  a 

rachinburg,  or  judge,  600  folidi  -h  a  count  or  duke, 

.  or  prefbyter,  6co  folidi  i  &c.  as  per  lift,   p.  294. 

The  whole  fine  of  compofition  went  to  the  injured 

party,  but  more  generally  a*  third  was  paid  to  the 

judge,  and  the  other  two  thirds,  as  afredum,  to  the 

king". 

From  this  yiew  of  the  Salic  law,  it  feems  to  be 
of  great  antiquity.  The  people  to  whom  it  is 
adapted  muft  however  have  been  fomewhat  fettled, 
and  even  confiderably  engaged  in  pafture  and 
agriculture.  They  were  neither  in  a  very  rude 
ttate  of  fociety,  nor  fubjeft  to  a  regular,  civilifed, 
and  vigorous  government.  Their  poverty,  and 
the  fcarcity  of  money,  rendered  fines  generally  a 
fufficient  punifhment.  Their  loye  of  freedom, 
and  igrtorance  of  the  beft  means  of  enjoying  it, 
prevented  their  regular-  and  fteady.fubordi  nation 
under  lawful  authority.  It  is  probable  that  it  might 
have  been  in  moft  cafes  difficult  to  punifh  any  one 
capitally,  and  therefore  they  were  content  with  le- 
gal fines,  even  for  murder7*.  As  relations  and 
defcendants  confide  red  themfelves  bound  to  avenge 
their  unfettled  family  quarrels,  it  became  an  object 
of  law  and  government  to  terminate  them  as  foon 
as  pofiible,  by  fuch  means  as  were  pra&icable  j  and 
therefore  every  kind  of  injury  almoft  is  compen- 
fated  by  a  fine  \  till  in  the  progrefs  of  ibciety, 
when   fines  became  ineffc&ual,  crimes  more  frc- 

ilL- 

73  Tit.  65.  7*  Taciu  de  Mor.  Germ.  c.  %u 
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quent,  and  the  executive  government  more  power- 
ful then  fines  were  changed  into  feverer  modes  of 
punifhment. 


**7 


Orders  of 

mea. 


III.     Of  the  Ripuary  Law. 

The  Ripuarii,  comprehended,  like  the  Salii,  Name. 
under  the  general  name  of  Franks,  derived  their 
name  {a  Ripis)  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
which  they  occupied.  Their  laws*  which  are  very 
little  different  from  thofe  of  the  Salii  chat  we  have 
juft  now  confidered,  fhow  that  their  origin,  fitua- 
tion,  and  ftate  of  fociecy,  were  almoft  the  fame. 

They  were  fimilar  in  regard  to  their  ranks,  or 
orders  of  men.  Their  law  is  rather  more  particu- 
lar with  refpeft  to  the  manner  of  manumitting 
flaves  than  the  Salic,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
favourable  tothatclafs  of  men". 

It  fettles  alfo  more  attentively  the  age  and  rights  children. 
pf  minors.  .Children,  both  males  and  females, 
being  orphans,  are  declared  incapable  of  being  pro- 
fecuted,  or  of  railing  any  profecucion  before  a 
court  of  law,  till  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  they  may 
cither  aft  for  themfelves,.  or  chufc  curators  7*. 

It  is  alfo  more  favourable  to  the  wife,  than  either 
the  Roman  or  Salic  law.  It  declares  the  mar- 
riage porrion,  morgangebay  given  by  the  hufband  to 
the  wife  next  morning  after  consummation,  to  be 
hers  unalienably.  Buc-if,  on  the  hufband's  death, 
no  writing  appeared,  ftating  the  extent  and  par- 
ticulars of  that  portion,  then  (he  was  entitled  to 
receive  50  folidi  as  her  portion,  and  a  third  pare 
more  of  all  that  lhe  and  her  late  hufband  had 
earned  by  their  induftry,  or  care,  fince  their  mar.- 
riagc 
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Adoption. 


Salet. 


It  appears  that  written  deeds,  as  contra&s, 
teftaments,  &c.  were  more  frequent  among  them 
than  among  the  Salii. 

Adoption  itfelf  prevailed  among  them,  and  was 
regulated  and  confirmed  by.  writing,  as  well  as  by 
the  feftuca,  or  fymbol78. 

Sale's  of  large  property  were  al.'b  made  by  writ- 
ing ;  but  if  the  fubjett  was  fmall,  it  was  held  legal 
before  fix,  or  if  very  fmall,  before  three  witnefles T9. 
In  the  cafe  of  purchafing  a  large  property,  it  was 
done  in  the  pre  fence  of  twelve  boys,  befides  the 
witnefles,  to  each  of  whom  the  purchafcr  gave  a 
blow,  and  a  pinch  on  the  ear,  to  fecure  remem- 
brance of  the  fale. 
Teftament.  A  teftament  was  made*  and  confirmed  in  the 
king's  court,  in  that  of  the  count  of  the  diftridt,  or 
of  any  other  legal  judge80. 

The  fines  for  injuries  and  crimes  vary  in  parti- 
cular cafes,  but,  on  the,  whole,  they  refemble  thofc 
of  the  Salic  Law. 

Exculpation  appears  generally  admiffible,  by 
means  of  fix  witnefles  fwearing,  along  with  the 
perfon  himfelf,  to  his  innocence  ;  but  in  cafes  more 
heinous,  as  in  a  charge  of  having  murdered  royal 
or  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  twelve  fuch  witnefles  were 
requifite  8\ 

The  ordinary  or  legal  compofition  for  a  man's 
life,  is  particularly  ftated,  in  the  Ripu&rian  Law,  as 
payable  either  in  cattle  and  goods,  or  money.  The 
cattle  and  goods,  with  their  value,  are  enumerated : 
and  the  folidum  in  this  cafe,  inftead  of  forty,  is 
rated  at  only  twelve  denarii,  which  is  faid  to  be  its 
ancient  value84. 
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78  Tit.  48. 

*°  Capitul.  48.  ad  Ann.  803. 

81  Tit.  2.  6.  8,  9,  iq,  &c. 


79  Tit.  59,60. 
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From  thfe  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  annexed 
to  the  Ripuary  laws,  A.Di  803,  it  fecms  as  if  a 
part  of  the  Franks  continued  to  live  then  under  the  ' 

Ripuarv  laws,  probably  ftill  in  or  near  their  ancient 
territories  on  the  Rhine. 

IV.     Law  of  the  Vifigoths. 

The  Vifigoths,  whofc  laws  we  are  next  to  re- 
view, were  a  part  of  that  great  people  who  flowed 
like  a  tide,  in  large  and  fucceflivc  ftrcams,  from  the 
north,  fpread  towards  the  Euxine  fca,  and  invaded 
and  conquered  the  weftern  empire.     Their  origin  . 
is  involved  in  much  obfeurity.     They  are  faid  in  , 
general  to  have  proceeded  from  the  ifland  of^J&can- 
dinavia.      Sweden,  in  many  refpe&sy-anfwers  to 
the  account,  imperfeft  as  it  is,  which  we  have  of        j 
their  native  country.     But  it  feems  unneceffary  to 
limit  fo  great  a  body  of  people  to  the  north  of  the 
Baltic:  various  caufes  might  unite  the  tribes  of 
both  the  northern  and  fouthern  (bores  in  a  general 
confederacy  to  invade  a  more  fouthern  climate,  and 
a  more  fertile  country. 

The  laws  of  the  Vifigoths  were  compofed  by 
Euric,  one  of  their  kings,  or  under  his  government 
and  direft  ion,  about  A.  D.  504.  Till  that  time 
they  are  faid  to  have  had  no  written  laws,  and  were 
regulated  and  governed  by  th-ir  immemorial  cus- 
toms. i€  Antea  tantum  moribus  et  confuetudine  te- 
nebantur"  lfidor.  era  504.. — From  the  law  itfelf 
it  appears,  that  the  code  of  Euric  was  improved  and 
augmented  by  feveral  of  his  fucceflbrs83* 

In  this  its  improved  ftate,  it  declares  intolerance, 
with  fome  exceptions,  of  the  laws  of  other  nations 
in  any  court  of  the  kingdom,  under  a  penalty  of 

•*  Tit.  j.  I.  1.  2.  5.  7.  9.  13.  edit.  Lindenbrog. 
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thirty  pounds  of  goldsV  which  is  by  far  a  higher 
fine  than  any  impofcd  by  the  laws  of  the  other 
nations,  and  fhews  them  to  have  been  more 
wealthy. 

The  laws  of  the  Vifigoths  want  the  fimplicUy 
and  brevity  of  the  Salic  and  Ripuary  Laws.  They 
indulge  in  confiderable  and  frequent  difcuflions  : 
the  ftyle  itfelf  is  diffufe,  and  abounds  with  fuch  al- 
lufions  and  phrafes  as  might  proceed  from  the  pen 
of  one  well  acquainted  with  the  Roman  law,  and 
highly  favourable  to  a  particular  fyftem  of  Chris- 
tianity 85. 

I.   Of  Perfons. 

.Their  orders  of  men  were  fimilar  to  thofe  whole 
laws  we  have  already  reviewed  ;  but  their  flaves 
had  acquired  more  privileges  and  importance.  It 
.  was  competent  for  them  to  fue  or  be  fued  in  a 
court,  not  merely  in  managing  their  matters'  bufi- 
nefs,  but  their  own,  and  not  only  againft  other 
flaves,  but  againft  freemen86.  A  flavc,  however, 
was  not  allowed  to  ad  in  any  court  on  the  mandate 
of  a  ftranger  \  but  he  might  be  the  agent  of  the 
church,  of  the  poor,  or  of  the  ftate.  His  tefti- 
-  mony  was  to  be  refufed,  only  when  oppofed  to  the 
intereft  of  his  matter.  When  a  freeman  and  a 
Have  were  guilty  together  of  the  fame  tranfgref- 
fioiv,  as  of  theft,  the  law  made  little  or  no  difference 
in  either  the  nature  or  degree  of  their  punifhment. 
They  we rd  to  be  chaftifed  by  fine  or  ftripes  alike  \ 
or,  if  their  crime  was  capital,  both  were  equally  to 
fuffcr  death*7. 
$hm.  Slaves  were  fo  far  Under  the  prote&ion  of  the 

ftate,  and  exempted  from  tyranny  and  cruelty,  that 

**'  Reckoning  75  folidi  to  a  pound  of  gold,  30  lbs.  =  2250  fo- 
lidi  :  fuppofe  each  16I.  13s.  ^d. 
*5  Lib.  H.  tic.  1.  J.  u.  *5  Lib.  ii.  tif.  2.1. 9. 

*7  Lib,  vii.  tit.  3. 1. 4* 

the 
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the  matter  toho  killed  any  of  his  own,  was'  fined  in 
a  pound  of  gold,  and  declared  infamous  for  ever; 
{o  that  he  could  never  become  a  witnefs  in  any 
caufe  :  and  he  who  killed  the  (lave  of  another,  was 
not  only  obliged  to  give  two  flaves  as  good  to  his 
mafter  for  him,  but  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
exile  ".  The  difmembermenr,  that  is  the  cutting 
off  the  hand,  nofe,  ears,  or  other  member,  of  a 
flave,  by  his  mafter,  was  puniflied  with  three  years' 
bani foment  from  xhc  territory  or  diocefe  to  which 
he  belonged  ,s\  The  children  of  flaves  did  not 
follow  the  condition  of  the  mother  only,  but  that 
alfo  of  the  father,  provided  that,  when  the  father 
belonged  to  a  different  matter,  they  or  their  value 
were  to  be  equally  divided  betwixt  the  two  matters 
of  the  father  and  mother  :  and  if  there  fliould  be 
but  one  child,  its  value  at  twelve  years  of  age  was 
to  be  equally  divided  betwixt  them  ;  that  is,  a  half 
was  payable  to  the  mafter  with  whom  the  child 
did  not  refide.' 

Parents  were  prohibited  from  felling,  gifting,  or  Parents  and 
pledging  their  children  :  and  he  who  accepted,  for-  «h^««« 
fcited  the  price,  or  value,  which  he  had  given  for 
them. 

Children  were  capable  of  difpofing,  by  latter- 
will  or  otherwife,  of  their  own  property,  at  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

The  confent  of  the  father  was  neceffary  to  the  Mamagt. 
marriage  of  either  a  fonor  daughter  :  if  the  father 
was  dead,  then  that  of  the  mother  was  requilite  5 
and  if  the  mother  was  alfo  deceafed,  then  brethren  - 
being  of  age  j  and  failing  them,  coufins  being  of 
age  ;  failing  whom,  uncles,  &c.  It  was  unlawful 
for  brothers,  &c.  to  withhold  their  fitters'  portion 

M  Lib.  vi.  tit.  5. 1.  12.  *9  Ibid.  1.  13. 
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unre afonably,  or  on  pretence  of  not  having  ob- 
tained their  confent  to  marry  *°.  f 

The  confent  of  the  count  of  the  diftriA  was  ne- 
ceflfary,  in  order  to  the  marriage  of  a  Roman  with 
a  Goth,  or  of  a  Goth  with  a  Roman91. 

The  ring,  the  fymbol  bf  efpoufals,  having  been 
given  and  accepted  before  witnefles,  it  was  unlaw- 
ful for  either  party  to  retraft,  provided  their  ages 
were  not  very  unequal9*.  The  dowry  granted  to 
the  bride  by  the  father-in-law,  or,  if  he  was  dead, 
by  his  heir,  her  hufband,  was  not  to  exceed  a  tenth 
part  of  his  fortune*  exclufive  of  ten  young  male 
and  as  many  female  flaves,  and  thirty  horfes ;  or 
in  ornamental  drefs,  furniture,  &c.  to  the  amount 
of  a  thoufand  folidi.  This  dowry  was  to  be  en- 
tirely at  her  own  difpofal ;  only  if  (he  died  in- 
teftate,  it  was  to  return  to  the  hufband  and  his 
heirs93. 

2.  Of  Things* 
Succeffion.        With  refpeft  to  property  and  inheritance,  it  was 
,     regulated,  that  whatever  came  by  fucceflion,  fhould 
continue  to  defcend  in  like  manner  ;  but  whatever 
was  otherwife  acquired,  might  be  difpofedof  by  the 
proprietor  at  difcretion. 
,  Brethren  and  fillers  were  the  legal  heirs  of  their 

parents,  and  that  by  equal  portions:  equality  of 
fucceflion  always  took  place  among  heirs  in  the 
fame  degree  of  propinquity. 

A  wife  was  heir  to  her  hufband  only  failing  his 
own  blood  relations  to  the  feventh  degree.  And 
the  fame  rule  was  applied  to  his  fucceflion  tp  her; 
that  is,  only  if  fhe  had  no  blood  relations  to  the 
feventh  degree. 

On" the  deceafe  of  her  hufband,  the  mother  was 
entitled  to  (hare  equally  with  her  children  during 

9*  Lib.  Hi.  tit.  i .  J.  7,  8.  and  tit.  2. 1,  8. 

9'  Lib.  iii.  tit.  i.l.  i. 

9*  Lib. iii.  tit.  i.  leg.  3,  4.  9'  Ibid. 

her 
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her  lift  and  non- marriage  ;  but  if  (he  died,  or 
married  again,  her  (hare  was  diftributed  among  her 
children  equally. 

If  a  father  on  the  deceafe  of  his  wife  chofe  to 
'marry  again,  it  was  neceffary  for  him  to  mike  up 
an  inventory  of  the  goods  and  property  belonging 
to  his  children,  which,  whether  he  married  or  not, 
they  were  entitled  to  claim,  on  being  arrived  at  full 
twenty  years  of  age  :  till  then  he  was  entitled  to 
adminifter  for  them  5  but  if  he  declined  this,  then 
the  judge  of  the  diftri<5t  appointed  a  tutor  to  them, 
of  the  neareft  of  kin  on  the  mother's  fidt9\ 
3.   Of.  ABions. 

Three  filiquae  for  a  folidum  per  annum,  was  the  in^reft. 
regulated  intercft  ;  but  for  ufury,  as  it  is  called  bv  ufurJ- 
the  law,  a  ninth  folidum  for  eight  foMd'i  per  annum 
might  be  demanded.  And  for  the  ipfa  corpora,  as 
corn,  wine,  &c.  a  third  ;  that  is,  he  who  lent  two 
bufhels  of  corn,  on  receiving  thefe  back,  got  a 
third  more  for  the  loan  9\  ' 

Thirty  years  was  the  legal  period  for  prefcription  Prefiriptiao. 
in  general :  fome  cafes,  as  of  fugitive  flaves,  ex- 
tended to  fifty  years  9*. 

The  art  of  medicine  and  furgery  was  known  in  Medicine. 
the  law  of  the  Vifigoths;  but  it  fee ms  to  have  been 
as  much  fufpe&ed  and  feared  as  encouraged.  If 
a  furgeon  let  blood  of  a  free  woman,  without  the 
Concurrence  and  prefence  of  her  father,  hufband, 
Or  neareft  relations,  or,  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  of  her 
neareft  refpeftable  neighbours,  he  was  liable  to  a 
fine  of  ten  folidi. 

He  was  not  allowed  to  enter  a  prifon,  in  order  to 
vjfit  the  fick,  without  a  public  officer  attending  him* 

9+  Lib.iv.  tit.  2.1.  13,  14. 

95  Lib.  v.  tit.  5.  1.8,9.  Three  iitiqose  mgke  an  obolus, 
two  oboli  make  a  icruple,  three  fcruples  a  drachma,  twenty  fou^ 
drachmas  make  a  denarius,  and  forty  denarii  make  a  folidum. 
Gloflar.  Lindenbrogii  ad  voc. 

9*  Lib.  x.  tic.  2. 1.  1,  2,  3. 

He 
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He  was  required  to  make  an  agreement,"  and  to 
find  fecurity  for  performance,  before  he  undertook 
the  cure  of  a  difeafe.  If  the  patient  died,  he  got 
nothing ;  if  he  cured,  he  got  his  reward,  five  folidi 
for  example.  But  if  in  letting  blood  the  patient 
died,  he  had  to  pay  one  hundred  folidi.  He  got 
two  hundred  folidi  for  teaching  another  the  art  of 
medicine 9?. 
Merchan-  If  a* foreign  merchant  ventured  to  export  a  la- 
dia*-  bourer,  or  workman,  being  a  Goth,  he  was  fubjeft 

to  a  fine  of  a  pound  of  gold,  and  received  befides 
two  hundred  la(hcs. 

If  he  even  employed  a  Vifigoth  as  a  hireling  in 
his  fervice,  he  paid  a  tax  of  three  folidi  a  year,  be- 
fides  the  wages  agreed  on  *\ 
Forgery.  A  forgery  of  any  kind  fubje&ed   the  author  or 

pubiifherof  it  to  a  fine  of  the  fourth  part  of  his 
goods  :  if  his  property,  however,  was  of.  lefs  va- 
lue than  the  amount  of  the  injury  committed,  then 
he,  and  what  goods  he  had,  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  perfon  injured  ;  and  he  was  farther 
fubjefled  to  an  hundred  lalhes,  whether  he  was  able 
to  pay  the  fine,  or  reduced  to  a  date  of  fervi- 
tude". 
Abortion.  To -give  any  potion  or  medicine  for  procuring 
abortion,  fubjedled  the  giver  to  death,  and  the  re- 
ceiver, if  a  flave,  to  two  hundred  la(bes;  and  if  a 
free  woman, to  the  lofsofher  rank  and  freedom'00. 
Military  of-  ^  ^e  'aw  ^or  enforcing  military  fervice,  which 
ficcis.  was  fevere,  fhewfj  us  what  were  the  ranks  of  the 
different  officers  of  the  army.  Under  the  dukes, 
counts,  and  gardengt  -{probably  the  fame  as  mar- 
quifes),  were,  the  thiupbadi,  a  general  o'fficer  and 
judge,  accountable  for  thofe  under  him  $  the  milk- 

*7  Lib.  **  tit.  1.  1.  I—  8.  99  Ibid.  tit.  3*  1.  3. 

«8  Lib.  vii.  tit.  5.  I.  2.  ,0°  Lib.  vi.  tit.  3. 

ttarih 


«irflf,  or  officers  over  a  thoufand  men  ;  tht  qntn^ 
gentarii^  or  officers  over  five  hundred ;  the  ante* 
nartij  or  officers  aver  one  hundred  ;  anxj*the<&- 
tam,  or  officers  over  ttn.  I  fa  tbiuphad,  b^ing 
bribed,  allowed  a.  man  -in  good  health  to  retire  - 
from  the  army,  he  was  obliged,to  pay  nihefold  the 
amount  of  that  bribe  to.  the  count  of  the  territory 
or  city  to  which  he  belonged  ;  or,  if  he  Wceived 
IK*  bribr,  he  was  fined  in  twenty  folidi  y  a  quingen- 
tarius  in  fifteen  folidi. ;  a  centenaritts  in  ten  folidi ; 
a  dec  anus  in  fij^e  folidi  10\  For  cowardice*  or  de- 
fertton,  the  penalty  was  death.  .  . 

r  "  No  one,  however,  was  anfwtrable  for  another,  No  one  m. 
in  either  civil  or  military  trefpaffes  ;  a  father  for  a  ^£el!  ** 
fon,   nor  a  brother,   nor   a    neighbour,    for   the 
other**. 

Even  panneis were  protefted  bylaws.,  :To  ftrike  Even  pan. 
or  injure  a  pannel  uaneccffarily,  or  unreafonably,  ^sProtca- 
.  was  puniibed:  with  a'  hundred  lafhes'vor  if  toy  a 
flaw,  -with  two  hundred  l?K 

Judges  weit  required,  under  fevcre  penalties,  to  Royal  mer- 
be  j^uft,  but  rather  to  lean  ro  the  .fide  of  mercy  ;  cy' 
and  it  was  declared  to  be  the  prerogative  of  the 
prince,  occafionally,  as  he  fhould  feecaafe,  to  ex** 
tend  mercy  to  the  guilty  *°\  •  /:  r.:      < 

Agents,  pleaders,  or  advocates,  were  common  Agenu. 
in  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  were  admitted  by  pro- 
ducing their  mandate  to  the  Judge. . 

No  near  relations  .were  allowed  to  bear  witnefe  witneflet.  k 
in  the  caufe  of  their  friend,  <  nor  ^nyperfcn  under 
fourteen  years  of  age105. •  . .   [    •-    ^  . 

Royal  and  riobfc^  perfdns  were  not  to  be  cxa-  Torture* 
mined  by  torture,  nor  p ven  men  of  inferior  rank, 

Io3Lib.  viutit*z».l.  zpi.;                    \          4....: 
•  ro*"LibI  xii.vtitC  i.'l.  u  and  Kb.  vi.  tit.  i.  \lj* 

t  ..  x    '  unlefs 
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tmlefsit  were  in  cafes  of  theft  or  murder,  or  in 
other  caufes  in  which  the  fubjeft  of  litigation  was 
worth  five  hundred  folidi.  If  the  accufcr,  after 
caufing  others  to  be  tortured,  failed  in  his  proof, 
he  was  ordained  to  become  the  (lave  of  the  peffon 
whom  he  had  accufed  I0\ 

All  criminal  trials  were  appointed  to  be  held  in 
public107/ 

.  Fines  were  not  fo  common,  on  the  whole,  among 
the  Vifigoths,  as  among  the  Franks  ;  but  corporal 
punifhmcnLwas  much  more  frequent,  ignominious, 
and  fevere. 

Gothic  ignorance,  or  rudenefs,  is  proverbial; 
but  when  webreview  their  code  of  laws,  and  com- 
pare them  with  thofe  of  the  Franks,  we  have  rca- 
fon  to  admire  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  and 
obfervatibn,  and  the  degree  of  their  civiltfation 
and  refinement.  The  compilers  of  their  laws,  no 
doubt,  had  taken  advantage  of  their  ihtercourfe 
with  the  Romans,  to  ftudy  their  cuftoms  and  laws, 
,  and  to  adopt  many  of  them  ;  but  oven  when  we 
have  made  every  allowance,  confidering  the  peo- 
ple, their  condition,  and  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
we  haye  reafon  to  wonder,  and  to  retraS  fome- 
what  of  our  prejudice  refpefting  Gothic  barbarity. 

.  Of  the  Burgundian  Law.      .. 

Burjun-  The  origin  of  the  Burgundians  maybe  traced 

****         obfcurely  among  the  Vandal  race.      Like  other 

barbarous  tribes,  they  preffed  forward  from  the 

banks  of  the   Elbe,  fomfctimes  as  allies,   and  at 

*--.-  other  times  as  hoftile  invaders  of  the  Roman  empire, 

till  they  finally  obtained  a  permanent  fettlement  in 

that  province  of  Gaul  which  ftilf  retains  their  name. 

Mt%  of  Their  code  of  laws  was  compofed  by  Gunde- 

thciruws.    baudi  uncie  0f  Clotildis,  wife  pf  Clpvis.     They 

■°5  Lib.  vi.  tit.  i.  L  2.  "-  *•'  'Lib.  vii.  tit. '4. 1.  7 

?  '  ~  are 
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are  alfo  afcribed  to  his  fon  Sigifmund,  who  probl- 
.  bly  corre&ed  and  improved  them ,08.  They  breathe 
fomewhat  the  fpirit  of  the  Roman  law,  and  are 
plainly  accommodated  to  the  Chriftian  church i0y. 
The  peculiar  favour  (hewn  to  any  Goth  who  might 
chufe  to  fettle  among  them*  feems  to  imply  a 
knowledge  of  their  common  northern  origin. 
Their  laws  are  fewer  than  thofe  of  either  the 
Franks  or  ViGgoths,  and  they  are  much  milder. 

Freemen,  freedmen,  and  flavcs,  were,  like  thofe  Perfons* 
of  the  other  nations,  their  ordinary  ranks  of  men, 

A  Have  once  prefented  with  his  freedom,  could 
not  be  reclaimed,  from  any  caprice  of  his  mafter, 
or  other  trivial  caufe,  but  by  a  formal  fentence  only 
of  a  court  of  juftice  il#. 

A  father  feems  to  have  had  lefs  power  over  his 
children  than  among  any  of  the  other  nations,  and 
particularly  than  among  the  Romans111  j  for  he  could 
not  alienate  their  property  from  them,  nor  control 
them  in  the  difpofition  of  it. 

He  was  (till  their  natural  guardian :  next  to  him, 
the  mother  was  the  guardian  of  her  own  children ; 
Failing  whom,  the  nearcft  of  kin,  without  any  fpe- 
cification  "\ 

The  age  of  majority  was  fifteen  years11*. 

In  cafe  of  a  daughter's  marriage  after  the  death 
of  her  father  and  brethren,  the  uncle  was  entitled 

ibs  «c  Gundebaldus-*regionem  omnem  quae  nunc  Burgun* 
"  dia  dicitur  in  ftfo  dominio  reftauravit,  Burgundionibds  leges 
«r  mitiores  inftituit*  ne  Romanos  opprimerent."  Gregor. 
Tor.  lib.  iu  c.  53. 

*'  Cum  hac  lege  planiffime  convenit  Papiani  liber  refpon- 
*c  forum,  ex  jure  Romano,  ut  vero  fimile  eft  hujus  quoqae  Gun- 
«*  dobaldi  mandato  colle&us,"  Prolegom.  Linden brogit  in  Co- 
dicem  Legum  Antiquarum* 

*°9  Prolegom.  utiupra*  and  tit*  xiv.  L  5.  Additamenti  primi, 
tit.  ■•  1.  7. 

"o  Tit.  40.  »»  Tit.  51.  "»  Tit.  85.  . 

1,3  Tit.  86. 
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to  one  third  of  her  portion,  and  her  fitters  to  ano- 
ther.    If  fhe  had  no  fillers  nor  uncle,  then  her 
mother  received  one  third,  and  her  neareft  of  kin 
the  other.     She  retained  the  other  third  herfelf  "4. 
Property.  A  woman  was  incapable  of  alienating  from  her 

children,  and  other  heirs',  any  part  of  her  marriage 
portion  :  (he  could,  however,  difpofe  of  what  toe 
acquired  by  the  teftament  of  her  children,  or  other 
friends,  or  by  her  own  induftry,  as  (he  chofe ,,s. 

If  a  woman  deferted  her  legal  hufband,  (he  was 
ordained  to  be  choked,  or  drowned  in  mudf 

A  hufband,  on  deferting  his  wife^  was*  bound  to 
pay  her  equal  to  the  amount  of  another  portion, 
or  what  he  gave  for  her  on  his  marriage,  and  a  fine 
befidesof  twelve  folidi.  If  he  could  prove  her  an 
aduherefs,  a  witch,  or  a  violator  of  the  tombs  of 
the  dead,  he  was  liable  to  make  no  compenfatiori 
whatever  :  but  if  he  difmiffed  her  without  any 
caufe,  then  his  fortune  went  to  her  and  her  chil- 
dren116. 

Adultery  was  puniflied  with  death  "7.  Inceft  was 
punilhed  with  a  fine  only  of  twelve  fo!idi  •,  but  the 
woman  was  fubje&ed  to  flavery  l,B. 

A  parent  might  difpofe,  as  he  pleafed,  of  whatever 
he  had' acquired  by  his  own  induftry  v  but  that 
which  he  inherited,  or  derived  from  the  nation  or 
the  king,  defended  in  legal  fuccefiion  to  his  chili 
dren. 

If  he  chofe,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  marry 
again,  it  was.  neceflary.  firft  to  fccure .  the  children 
of  the  former  marriage  in  their  portion',  referving 
to  himfelf  a  half  only,  which  he  mighty  ^ive  or 
leave  to  the  children  of  the  fecond  marriage  "*.  In 

.  "4  Tit.  66.  It  is  afcertained  that  the  wktefoon,  do$,  the 
portion,  was  what  the  hufband  gave  the  bride.     Tit.  69. . 

"s  Tit.  24.  4I6  Tit.l34.  ^  1*1.6*. 

'»»  Tiu  16.  "9  Tit,  i  ,>     .  \ 

z\  other 
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other,  refp$#s  their  rules  of  fucceffion,  of  telbu- 
jn?ent>  &c/were  fimilar  {p  chofe  of  the  other  na- 
tipn«y,  \:r—         :  - 

;  P«jfqription  followed   on    peaceable  pofleffion  Prcfcrip- 
^ftey  §#ef  n  years  ;  -and'  thirty  years  completed  a  U00' 
:nght;r  whatever  violence  or  injury  had  attended  the 
commencement  of  the  occupancy, 

« t  The  laws  of  the  other  nations  protctt  any  one  Htfpiiaiity. 
received  .into  the  houfe,  and  entertained  byano-. 
cher.  j,  but  the  Burgundians  are  the  only  people 
/whofe  laws  enjoin  hafpuality.     They  ordain  a  fine 
of  three  folidi  to  be  paid  by  any  one  who  (hall  re- 
ipfehofpitality  to  a  Arranger :  yet  they  were  jealous 
of  foreigners  who  entered  their  country  iao# 
;     'Death  was  the  penalty  which  the  law  denounced  Penaitfet. 
againft  murder  in  general.     In  the  cafes  excepted 
from  tha;  general  lato,  as  when  provocation  was 
grveq>  the  fine  for  a  noble  perfon  was  but  one 
hundred  ai?d  fifty  folidi  -,  for  an  ordinary  perfon, 
pne    hundred    folidi ;   and  for  an   inferior  perfon, 
ieve*nty-fi  ve  folidi '".  4  -  ' 

Negleft  of  fummons  to  a  court  of  juftice,  was 
jpunifhed  by  a  hundred  lafhes. 

.  In  cafes  of  defe&ive  evidence,  or  when  either 
.party  was  obftinate,  recdurfe  was  had,  as  among 
?the  other  rude  nations,  to  duel,  or  fingle  com- 
bat, &c.  "* 

When  we  refleft  oft  the  laws  of  thefe  feveral 
nations  Comparatively  th£  firft  obfetfvation  which 
•OctfUrs^is  the  ftrikirig  frfnilfericy  of  their  general 
-principles/  Their  ranks  of  perfons,  their  rela- 
tions, and  the  duties  arifing  out  of  them  j  their  rales 
of  property,  and  forms  of  tenure  and  fucceffion  $ 

**°  Tit.  38,  39.  -  «»■  Tit.  z.  »»  Tit.  45. 

'-'"*"  x  3  their 
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their  foundations  of  obligation,  and  their  caufes 
and  effe&s  of  legal  a&ion,  with  confiderable  va- 
riety in  the  detail,  bear  a  ftrong  refemblance  on 
the  whole  :  infomuch  that  we  are  likely  to  be  dif- 
appointed,  if  we  expe&ed  the  character  of  thefe 
feveral  codes  to  be  diftinftly  marked  on  the  people 
x?f  thofe  regions  where  their  authority  once  pre- 
vailed. Many  of  the  minuter  differences  were 
gradually  effaced,  Nrun  into  the  ftronger  features 
of  the  Roman  law,  or  were  obliterated  afterwards 
by  the  (till  more  powerful  impreffion  of  feudal 
times. 

But, in  the  next  place,  as  a  difference  is  difcernible 
which  may  be  retained — as  the  milder  laws  among 
"' '  "  the  Burgundians  in  favour  of  children,  of  females, 
and  of  hofpitality — as  the  fair  in  pot  eft  as  among 
the  Romans— or  as  the  manner  of  attefting  fales 
among  the  Ripuarians,  it  will  be  convenient  and 
curious,  in  fubfequent  periods  of  this  hiftory,  to  be 
able  to  trace  the  cuftoms  of  thofe  countries  or 
provinces,  and  to  refer  them  to  the  original  and  pe- 
culiar laws  of  their  refpeftive  anceftors, 

.  Among  the  people  of  Provence,  in  Marfeilles, 
and  that  neighbourhood  efpecially,  we  might  es- 
pe<5t  fome  traces  of  the  laws  of  Ionia,  whence  the 
colony  which  peopled  that  city  and  country  had 
emigrated  j  but  they  appear  to  have  framed  new 
and  peculiar  rules  for  their  infant  lettlement.  Be- 
sides,: the  Romans  early  mingled  with  the  people  of 
.that  colony  :  It  became  peculiarly  Provingia  Rt- 
wanay  and  was,  in  progrefs  of  time,  more 
irftpreffed  with  the  fpiric  of  tjie  Rom^n,  th$p  qf 
fhe  fi.re.qan  laws.  •  . 


^CT. 
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SECT.    I1T. 

Of  Courts  of  Jujiice.      y  \    ^    "    ",::'.T 

Aft£*  the  legiflature  and  laws,  it  foHot7sio£ 
courfethat  wc  enquire  concerning  the  courts:  of 
juftice,  and  their  forms  of  procedure. 

The  king's  court  was  originally  intended  for  his  Thekmg'i 
own  barony,  or  for  the  royal  demefnes  only  5  but  court' 
every  man  thinking  himfclf  equally  entitled  to  the 
king's  judgment  and  proce&ion,  and '  as;:on  fonae 
occafionsi  it  feemed  the  intereft  of  the  king,  to  .en-> 
courage  thb*  kind  of  confidence  and  general  ap-r 
peal,  his  court  became  finally  open  to  alL    Some* 
times  he  fad  in  judgment   himfelf,   but   more  fre~       ■;     t 
queridy  he  deputed  the  count  of  the  palace,  and 
the  chancellor1. 

The  moft  eminent  perfons  of  the  kingdom:  were 
fcfleflbrs  in  this  court.  In  A.  D.  693,  .we  find  in 
It  twelve  biihopfc,  twelve  of  the  nobles,  as  dukes* 
barons,  or  feigneurs,  eight  counts,  eight  graffions, 
four  officers- of  fiate,  or  of  the  palace,  four  refc* 
rendaries,  two' fenefchals,  &c;*    -.•-..  ,    ...   ..-..,, 

After  the  -  general!  aflemblies  were  difcontinued; 
chis  court-became  alfo  a  council  of  ftace,  from 
which  it  was  ufual  to  tfbt&in  the  approbation  of 
<?difts,  capitularies,  or  ordonanccp,  before  they  were 
published  by  the  king. .  f 

.•    -    .  1    '*',...    > 

".   *  Hincmar,  dc  Ordine  PalatH.  •'  •*   ■   • 

*  ««  Ad  .prbximam  fynodateiii'fcoftrum  conventiim'ac  geiifr- 
<«  rale  plaritum,  ubi  plures  epi&opt  et  comiUs  cohveoerint,  ifta* 
'*  ficut  peiMalJis,  coniirrnabimW^  Coq^c&qii  Carol^  Magnj 
;ad  anp.  $93. :j  «;  Sj  ^1^  ^d^Sflfcanijpert^pt.iegenj,  et  ibi 
«*  rinnioje  repeneri*  quid  exincte  fac^ere  debeas.ad  pTacifum  r»of« 
*«  tram  generals  e^inde  interrogare  facia*.'**  Capital*  6;  ad 

*■      ^   >  %    •        X4  public 
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Barony 
courts. 


Huadreder, 


Decantis. 


Public  bufinefs  relative  to  the  general  intcrefts 
of  the  (late,  was  firft  tran faded,  and  afterwards  * 
private  caufes.  .    -    .    . 

,  The  bifhops.and  abbots  adrnjniftered  juftice,  in 
their  own  courts,  to  the  peo:  1-  within  their  terri- 
tforiesof-  tempQralfdofrwn6  The  Mv^aesy^uUames} 
brcomrotflirifs,-  were^  their  deputies.  They  were  at 
great  pains  bath,  to  <»tenjd  their  iurifdi^ion,  and 
prevent  appeals  from  their  decifions:  They  en- 
deafvQurcd  to  convert  every  kind  of  capfe- within 
their  diocefes,asiyeHas  within  their  lordfhips,  into 
anecdefiaftical  proceft  ^.^nd.  in  'the,  progreis  of 
tia»e>lheir,.ejidewrouf$  >yere  i crooned  :  wi«;h  fuch 
faocdfei /that  ftwX^bjttfts.pf  litigation  w#c  tried  fc* 
many  yeafs.bcforc  the,civilcourts.v 
-  The  dukes^  cQuntJi.  flnd  b^rarta,  in  \ikc imcflef 
ixerqifed  juftice  ih  their  own  ^oprts,  in  per£>n,  ox 
by  their  deputies,  to  the  people  wiph.in  their,  re? 
(pt&w&hsrxitbuc*.  .  i.,:    ;-.'. 

i.'.  In.:ofderr;to.  make  eyery.'diftrid  a^fwdrable  fo* 
diibrdfESL  jcommittcd  yvithjn  H£  bounds,  Cjotair^ 
A;  D~  595:  divided  $he.  families.  *  of  Jugenui,  of 
fi^cmenyinco.hunjdreds^with  an  ofijicer ,?6tyttnarius\, 
or  hundreder  over  each.' '  "  Decretum  ffl^.  ut^ui^ 
$  in  vigilias  conftitutaj.nodturpas; fures  sob  cape^- 
rent,  eo  quod  per  d  Ivor  fas,  intercedente  callusfioi 
fcekra-  praetermifia  cuftodias  exercerem,  ceor 
tenas'  fieri,  ift  qua  cetftcna,  fi  aliquid  deperierk 
<f  capitale,  qui  perdiderat,.  recipiat,  ct  latro  inft- 
"  quatur,"  Thefe  hundrcders  became  the  pre- 
sidents and  judges  of  their  districts,  but  were  al- 
ways fifbject  to  the-  aqthprity  and  iuperiar  j'urif- 
ditftioh .of  their  refpe&i^e -counts.  Subjed  to  th« 
'count,lfC5Ad  p*fcbably  t6  the  hqndreder,  was  the  vh 
fapus.ytht '  eitent;  arid  nqitutft  bf  whcjfe  jpower  and , 
jurifdi^Tpn;  is  aot~ d$V&ly  "raarkect  ^  $ut  pndcr 
the  cmtenarius  and  him,  was  a  decanm^/.vthQ  was 
v  •«'■'{  ■  .    k  .;  eptrufted 
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eatruftcd  with  the  charge  and  jurifdi£tion  of  ten 
families*,  ft.  was  competent  for  thefe  inferior 
officers  to  judge  only,  in  fmaHer  caufes.  In  cafes 
of  iibercy,  exjeenfive  property,  or  life,  the  trial  was 
tondn&ed  before  the  count,  or  the  king's  com- 
imffarics,  unlets  it  was  brought  before  the  king's 
Qjfcri  rcourt.  . ' . 

.  The  general  idea  of  thefe:  civH  officers  among 
the  Franks,  -may  have  been  borrowed  cither  from 
the  military  orders  of  the  Romans  ,or  from  the 
civil  and  military  government  of  .the  Hebteifrs*. 
But  it  appears  to!have  been  alio  cuftomary  among 
the  ancient  Germans,  among  *rhonp  the  hundriadere 
were  captains  in  war,  and  judges  in  peace.  The 
proclamation  for  raiding,  troops  wai  addreflcd  to 
them*. 

In  order  that  juftice  might  be  the  more  pru-  Affcffonu 
dently  and  impartially  adrnimftered,  (tvtnfoabini> 
ratbirtbttrgS)  or  afieffora,-.  wefe  appointed  to  every 
baron.    They  were   chofen   by  the   people,  sdni 
farmed  a  kind  of  jury  in  every  court.     - 

To  prevent  injuftice  and  ,opprcffion  (till  more, 
it' .was  bedaibtd  that  no  one  ihouid  exercife  juris- 
diction in  a  province  or  diftrift  where  he  had  no 
[proiperty.   ,  The  reafon  affigacd  is>  that  his  eftate 

.  .'V«*  Vicarii,  qoi  •pagum.iilum  jud*ciaria  regebat  poteftate," 
Greg.  Tar.  lib.  x..  c.  5.     "  Comites,*et  vicarii,  vel  etiam  de- 

'**  canl  plurima  pJacitaconftituW."  Hincmar,  Opufc.  xv,  c.  15. 

■gt'  \Jt  ante  viearftim  et  centenariom  de  proprietate  aut  libertate 

. '''  jiniicium  Bon.  termiaetur,  aut  acquiratue,  nifi  Temper  in  pr»- 
"  fentia  jniflbru.m  iaiperialiuim,  aut  in  p^sefemia  comitum." 
CapituJ.  i.  c.  2._  A.  D.  800.  et  Append,  ii.  c.  28. 

*  •*  Moreover  thou  (halt  provide  out  of  all  the  people,  able 
''  men,  fuch  as  fear  God,  men  of  truth,  hating  covetoufnefs, 
"  and  place  fuck  bfer  Jhem.  to  be  rulers  of  tnoufands,  and 
**  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens,  a«4 

"  *«  let  them  judge  the  people  at  all  feafons."  Exod.  xviii.  21,  22. 

,  ,  s  Abbe  Vertot,  irol.  ii.  j^emojrg  of  the  Acad,  of  Infer, 
^nd  Belles  Let ures.  *    . 

might 
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might  be  anfwerable  to  the  full  amount  of  the  in- 
jury fuftamed  by  his  inequitable  decifions. 

The  judges  of  every  court  of  juftice  were  bound 
to  jcport  to  every  general  aflembly,  and^  to  the 
king  at  the  plenary  courts,  the  date  of  juftice,  and 
the  condition  of  the  people  within  their  rcfpe&ive 
jurifdiftions.     Complaints  and  appeals  from  them 
were  alfo  competent  to  the  general  affembly,  or  to 
the  king  at  the  plenary  court, 
Rnpi  com-       Be  fides  thefe  ftationary  courts,  there  were  alfo 
wiGur;M.      ambulatory  courts,  held  four  times  a  year  by  com- 
tniffaries,  ufually  a  count  and  a  bilhop,  appointed  by 
royal  authority*,   with  fuitablc  attendants,  to  vifit 
every  province,  to  fummon  .the  judges  of  the  fe- 
veral  courts  before  them,  to  take  ah  account  of 
their  conduft,  to  hear  complaints  (if  any.fhould 
be  offered  againft'the  judges  or  their  decifions), 
and  generally  to  obferve  and  report  the  ftate  of  the 
people  to  the  king.     When  appeals  were  ill-found- 
ed,  the  appellant,  if  noble,  was  fined ;  if  of  low 
rank,  he  was  fcourged.  The  judge  tbo^  if  the  com- 
.plaint  was  found  juft  and  contrary  to   law,   was 
liable  to  a  penalty  fomewhat  proportioned  to  the 
tranfgreffion*. 
pimary  The  plenary  courts  were  public  afiemblies  hc!4 

cwku.  by  the  king,  chiefly  for  the  purpofe  of  feftivity  and 
Ihow,  twice  a  year,  at  Chriftmas  and  Eafter.  'The 
nobility  were  all  invited,  and  confidered  thetttr 
fclves  as  bound  to  attend.  They" met  fometicnes 
in  the  palace,  and  Sometimes  in  the  open  field. 
Feafting  and  every  kind  of  entertainment  were 
provided  for  a  week  together  at  the  king's  ex- 
pence. 

They  commenced  with  the  folemn  celebration 
of  the  mafs,  during  which  the  pricft  put  the  crowh 

'    *  In  cither  cafe  the  fine  was  cither  capital,*1or  by  compofition 
6oofolidi.     Salic  Law.  * 

relpcft- 
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refpe&fully  and  formally  on  the  head  of  the  king." 
At  dinner  on  this  occafion,  the  king,  the  biftiops* 
and  the  moft  diftinguiftied  dukes,  fat  together  at 
one  table ;  the  abbots,  counts,  and  inferior  barons, 
wire  feated  at  another.' 

v-The? ;  feaft  was  abundant,  father  than  delicate  1 
every  fervice  was  introduced  with  the  mufic  of 
flutes  and  hautboys;  and  when  thfc  deffert  <vas  pre- 
sented, twenty  heralds  at  arms,  each  with  a  cup  of 
rich  liquor  in  his  hand,  thfee  times  proclaimed, 
c5  The*  bounty  of  the  t>eft  or- fnoft  powerful  of 
**  kings,"  fcattering  gold  and  filver  with' great 
profufion  among  the  people,  and  accompanying  it 
with  various  flourifhes  of  trumpets. 

After  dinner*  every  one  indulged  in  the  amufc- 
CTent  which  he  liked  beft,  in  hunting,  fifhing, 
rriufic,  pantomiiftes,  rope-dancing,  &c. 

Theexpence  of  thefe  feftivals  was  immoderate, 
and  was:  the  occafion  of  their  ceflation. 

During  their  continuance,  which  was  about  a 
week,  much  bufinefs  was  ufually  tranfafted.  The 
provincial  commiflaries  particularly,  then  gave  in 
their  report  to  the  king,  of  the  ftate  of  juftice,  and 
of  the  general  condition  and  order  of  the  people 
<>yer  all  the  kingdom 7. 

•     The  form  W  procefs  in  thefe  courts  was  fuch  Form  of 
as  -"might  be  e*pe&ed  from  the  rudenefs  of  the  fT0Ce£u 
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times.  Every  man  generally  was  his  own  agent 
*nd  pleader,  though  there  were  cafes  in  which 
cither  gratuitous  or  hired  agents  were  admitted.  On 
appearing  in  a  ceftain  fituation,  fuch  as  we  now  call 
the  bar,  the  perfon  was  afked  by  the  judge,  if  his 
appearance  was  fot  himfelf,  or'  for  another;  if  for 
another,;  he  produced  his  maiKhut  or  authority, 
^nd  then  proceeded  to  ftate  his  cafe.     The  judge 

?  Ducacgc  Difiert.  401c  fur  ie  regnetfe  St.  fconis. 
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was  bound  to  hear  and  determine  it  againft  a  fixc4 
day  not  very  diftaot,  under  a  confiderable  pe- 
nary*.      -  - ';   - 

Summons.  ^  If  the  caufe  rcqjujrcd  proof,  the  procedure  wag 
ibmetimes  tedious.  The  profecutor,  or  defender, 
fummooed  each  his  own  witoefles,  who  were  ob- 
liged to  attend*  or  -t<)  pay  *  fine  of  fifteen  (q}idw    ^ 

witnc&s.  The  witnefles  wew  not  regarded  on  account  of 
their  credibility,  but  on  account  of  their  number? 
and  the  number  too  was  ^expe&ed  to  bear  a  prp^ 
portion  to  the  rank  of  dieperfon,  and  the  enormity 
of  the  crime. .  Fredegonde  proved  her  fidelity  to 
Ker  hufband  by  the  oaths  of  th^W  biWhop?>/3&4 
three  hundred  other  -perfoftsof  ra^*:  §eventyrt,wp 
witnefles  were  requisite  for  the.  trj^l.^f  a  bifbop, 
forty  for  that  of  a  priqft,  *|nd  mpje  qr  Jtefs  for  4aics, 
*  according  to  their  rank,  and  the.  importance  of  the 
pafe; 

No  witnefs  was  admitted  who  was.  not  a  fettled 
inhabitant  of  the  county  or  diftri&  in  which  his 
evidence  was  required.  Before  iriterrQgating^kiak 
thejudge  twitched  his  ear,  or  "gave  him  a  gentle 
blow,  warning  him  to  fpeak  the  truth*  . 

°*tbs*  .  Oaths  were  put,  and  witneffes  examined  on  cer- 
tain holidays,  before  mid-day*  oyer  &  crucifix,  m 
~  altar,  the  gofpels,  relics,  or  the  tam^pf  a  fa»inti  with 
a  view  to  imprefs. their  mind  wj&^we*  and  to  dif- 
pofc  them  to  fpeak  the  truth,  *w*4:  nothing  but  the 
truth.  When  the  witneffes  tfHi.ched  the  altar,  the 
crofs,  &V.  over. which  they  fware,  the  accijfed  per* 
Ion  ftnttched  :his .  hands  over  theirs,  protecting 
loudly  his  innocence  **  ..:(.- 
.  .The  profecutor  was  generally./ allowed  to  cjiufe 
Replace  and  form  of  the  dath  \  and  he  preferred 

t  ..  .       r 

"'^,     *'  „    '  '       '  •'      '  j    *    *    «*•...   >  ^ *  .     .   ..     ,  ,i« 

*  Fifteen  folidi,  Salic  Law. 

9  Vsrtot,  Difcoucs  fwU$s  Serpents .delwanricn?  Frar^ois. 
;,/  that 
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that  which  eithet  Jie  himfelf,  or  the  defender,  <M*tft* 
witnefles,  moft  venerated  and  feared.  S#?6<Wirn*5 
he  required^  and  Was  indulged,  that  the  oath^outd 
be  repeated'  irr'  different  places.  Pepin  obliged 
Taflilon  duke  of  Bavaria,  co  f#ear  allegiance  to 
him  and  his  ions  over  the  tombs  of  Saint  Denwj 
Saint  Martin,  and  Saint  Germain  i(\. 

The  perfon  chiefly  :interefted,  Whether  preifecui 
tor  on  defender,  fwore  to  the  h&,  fuch.as  that  he 
received  fo  niany  ftrokes  and  fo  many  wounds; 
The  witnefles  feem;ftot  to' have  been  fwora 
tp  the  faft,  for  fo  many  could  feldom  have  had 
aceefe  to  the- knowledge  of  it,  but  to  their  belief 
that  th?  perfon  fwearing  to  the  faft,  fpake  the  truth* 
and  "ought  to  be  credited, 

'  Thofe  who  were  dill  pagans,  were  accuftomed  to 
fwear  over  the  head  of  an  animal,  tc  ad caput  cujus- 
iVcunque  fir  a  yel  pecudis"  which,  however,,  was 
forbidden  by  the  fixteenth  canon  of  the  fourth 
council  of  Orleans. 

The  Saxons  were  accuftomed  to  fwear  over  the 
points  of  their  arms,  "  eduElis  mucronibus  jura- 
«  vert**." 

When  evidence  failed,  or  fometimes  independent  Porgat*«t 
of  that,  recourfe  was  had  to  pradtices' the  moft  ab*  b*d*tl- 
furd,  but  reckoned  then  the  moft  folemn  appeals  to 
God,  and  the  moft  fatisfaftory  means  of  evincing 
the' truth.  One  of  the  moft  common  of  theft 
means  of  trial*  Was  by  duel.  It  is  faid  to  have  ori- 
ginated among  the  more  northern  nations,  but  it 
may  fee  tracedih  fome  dcgreealmoft  among  all  ma- 
trons, tfot  orrfy  the  laws  of  the  Burgundians,,  whd 
were  of  the  Vandals,  a  northern  race,  bur  the  law£> 


iQ  Addra)  Cturpn^  A.  D..756.,  7J7; 

11  Ducangc  Gloff.  ad\oV  jurare."*Eginhart,  an,  757.' /" 
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of  the  Franks  and  other  German  nations  prcfcribc 
aqd  c$tyQin  the  proof  by  duel  *\ 
i  {.  Tbc  accufcr  and  the  accufed,  or  if  the  cafe  was 
not  criminal,  the  two  parties,  engaged  to  reft  their 
caufe  on  a  perfonal  battle  ;  or  with  the  permiffion 
of  the  judge,  they  might  fight  by  deputation* 
Meantime  they  gave  the  challenge  by  the  defend* 
er's  throwing  down  his  vadium,  wad,  or  pledge,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  judge  of  the  court;  the  profe- 
cutor  taking  it  up,  both  parties,  or  their  cham- 
pion?, were  taken  into  cuftody,  or  were  admitted 
to  bail  till  the  day  or  hour  of  combat.  If  either  of 
them  fled,  the  caufe  which  he  efpoufed  was  loft, 
and  he  was  declared  infamous. 

A  fword  and  buckler  only  were  allowed  to  the 
combatants  on  foot,  but  full  armour  was  allowed  to 
them  on  horfeback.  Their  arras,  were  carried  in 
proceffion  by  the  judge,  accompanied  with  martial 
mufic,  to  the  place  of  combat,  and  there  the  prieft 
pronounced  the  benediction  over  them  with  much 
ceremony.  The  champions  fwore  that  they  had 
no  magical  charms,  nor  means  of  inchantment  or 
witchcraft  about  them,  and  that  they  would  fight 
with  fairnefs  and  honour.  Their  armour  then  was 
given  them,  and  filence,  and  the  prohibition  of  any 
motion  or  mark  of  partiality,  was  proclaimed. 

In  ruder  times,  and  on  ordinary  occafions,  there 
might  be  lefs  ceremony  :  with  the  progrefs  of  chi- 
valry, pomp  and  ceremony  increafed. 

The  adtion  commenced  with  mutual  affectation 
of  pa  fl  ion  ate  affcrtion  and  contradiction,  or  giving 
each  other  the  lie.  The  trumpet  founded,  and  the 
combat  began.     The  judge  marked  the  perjod  of 

11  Goliah  of  Gath  and  David's  combat*  and  fimilar  combats 
-    among  the  Romans,  feem  to  have  bee*  of  nearly  the  fiuno 
nature.       '  '*  '-  ' 

15  time* 
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rime,  or  , the  number  of  ftrokefc  agreed  on,  rind 
tofled  or  waved  his  ftaff  of  office,  when  it  was  time 
to  ceafe. '  If  night  came  on  before  the  combat  was  . 
over,  the  accufed  was  held  vanquifhed,  and  fub- 
je&ed  without  delay  to  the  penalty  annexed  by  law 
to  the  injury  or  crime  with  which  he  was  charged. 

Thedifeafed,  the  lame,  youths  under  twenty,  and 
the  aged  above  fixty,  only  were  excufed  from  fuch 
trials*  All  others  without  exception  were  obliged 
to  fight,  or  find  a  champion.  If  the  crime  was 
capital,  the  champion  as  well  as  his  conftitucnt,  on 
being  unfuccefsful,  immediately  fuffered  death  ;  or, 
by  the  Salic  Law,  compounded  for  their  lives. 

By  the  Capitulary  A.  D.  816,  ordinary  perfons 
were  allowed  to  fight  with  cudgels,  and  with  lefs 
ceremony.  "  If  two  perfons  fhall  difagree  in  their 
"  teftimony,  the  court  fhall  appoint  them  to  fight 
"  with  cudgels,  unlefs  they  be  either  under  or 
cc  above  the  legal  age  5  in  which  cafe,  one  bf  their 
<c  children  or  relations  fhall  appear  for  them,  and 
fc  the  perfon  convifted  fball  lofc  his  right  hand1'." 

If  two  neighbours,  fay  the  Capitularies  of  Da- 
gobert,  lhall  contend  about  their  marches,  let  a 
piece  of  turf  be  taken  from  the  place  difpured,  let 
the  count  or  judge  take  it  into  his  hands  in  the  mail 
or  public  court,  let  the  two  parties  touch  it  with 
the  point  of  their  fpears,  calling  God  to  withefs  the 
truth  of  what  they  afiert,  after  which  let  them  fight  * 
vi&ory  (hall  afcertain  right. 

Gontran,  king  of  Burgundy,  having  accufed  his 
chamberlain  of  killing  a  wild  bull,  obliged  him,  on 
his  denying  it,  though  above  the  legal  age,  to  fufc^ 
ftitute:  a  champion.  The  chamberlain  appointe4 
his  nephew*  .  TJie;  nephew  having  mortally  wound- 
ed his  antagonift,  was  difarming  him,  when  he  was 

13  Addit.  ad  Leg.  Sal.  Eccard.  p.  183.     .  , 

killed 
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tilled  himfelf.  The  uncle  fled,  but  was  overtaken 
and  (toned  to  death  -\ 
Bjbotirow  Another  kind  of  trial  often  alluded  to  in  the 
Laws,  &c.  was  the  lifting,  handling,  or  couching 
kot  iron.  This  cuftom  may  be  traced  into  the  re- 
motest antiquity  of  heathen  fupcrftition : 

Kxl  vvp  iitpmivy  xft!  Suss  ipKOfAuruv,  &C» 

Sophoclis  Antigona: 

cc  We  are  willing  to  fwear  by  the  gods,  and  to  con- 
u  firm  our' oath  by  laying  hold  of  the  hot  iron  with 
<c  our  hands,  or  'to  move  along  it  flowly  with  our 
«  feet." 

Et  medium  frcti  pietate  per  igoem 

Cultores  mult  a  premiums  vefligia  pruna. 

Virgil.  JEntid.  lib.  xl. 

The  bar  of  iron  was  heated  more  or  left,  accord- 
ing to  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  or  to  the  prcfump4 
tions  againft  the  pannel.  It  was  the  property  and 
right  of  the  clergy,  and  was  kept  by  them  for  the 
purpofe  of  trial.  A  certain  fum  was  paid  to  them 
for  the  ufc  of  it,  and  for  the  benediftion  and  other 
ceremonies  attending  it.  As  the  doel  was  rather 
for  military  men,  fo  this  was  chiefly  deftmed  for 
ccclcflaftics  and  people  of  rank. 

Three  days  were  (pent  before  the  trial,  in  fafting 
on  bread  and  water;  on  the  third  day,  theaccufed 
attended  the  mafs.  Before  receiving  the  coitfc* 
crated  bread,  he  protefted  his  innocence  with  a 
loud  voice,  and  then  took  the  facrament;  the 
clergy  then  chanting  folemn  mufic,  conduced  Jiim 

■♦  Greg.  Tur.  lib.  viii.  Pafquier  Recherches,  li?.  i*. 
Gloflarium  Docange,  ad  voc  Duelliww.   : 

to 
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to  the  plac£  of  probation*  He  kiffed  the  (Jofpels, 
lipped  the  holy  water,  which  was  alfo  fprinkled  on 
bis  face,  his  head,  hi*  Clothes,  and  especially  en 
the  hand  to  be  employed  in  the  trial. 

The  iron  was  adapted  to  the  different  kinds  or 
degree  of  criminality*  If  to  be  walked  on,  it  was 
in  the  form  of  (hares,  nine  feet  long;  if  to  be  only 
grafped  with  the  hand,  it  was  a  bar,  which  was  to 
be  carried  nine  fteps,  or  paces ;  or  it  was  in  the  form 
of  a  glove,  into  which  the  hand  was  to  be  thruft ; 
or  it  was  any  piece  of  iron, .  to  which  the  .  hand 
was  (imply  to  be  applied.  In  either  of  thefe 
cafes,  the  part  applied  to  the  iron  was  imme- 
diately wrapped  up,  and  fealed  by  the jqdge  and  the 
profecutor.  On  the  third  day  the  feals  were 
broken,  and  the  wrapping  removed  :  if  no  mark 
of  burning  appeared,  the  accufed  perfon  was  ab- 
folved  and  difmified ;  but  otherwife,  he  was  found 
guilty,  and  puniflied15. 

The  trial  by  boiling  water,  into  which  the  hand  Br  **<***■ 
was  plunged,  was  more  common  among  men  of  tcfc 
inferior  rank :  the  ceremonies  attending  it, ,  how- 
ever, were  (imilar  to  thofe  of  the  hot  iron. .  It  was 
donfe  in  the  church  \  it  was  preceded  with  prayers, 
with  the  communion,  and  with  benedi&ion.  After 
the  hand  was  taken  from  the  water,  it  was  wrapped 
up  and  fealed  till  the  third  day ;  and  according  to 
appearances  then,  was  the  juftificatidn  or  condemn- 
ation16. 

To  this  trial  was  fometimes  added  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  throwing  a  finger-ring  into  a  brafs 
pan  or  kettle,  full  of  boiling  water,  from  which  the 
accufed  was  required  to  find  and  take  it  with  his 
naked  hand.     Gregory  of  Tours  defcribes  a  cafe 

*'  M.  Duclos,  torn.  xv.  Mem.  dc  l'Acad.    Ducange,  voc. 
Fen-am. 
15  pacaoge,  ad  voc.  Aquae  ferventis  Judicium. 
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of  this  kind  in  the  firft  book  of  De  Gloria  Mar- 
tyrum -r : 

c*  In  a  warm  difputc  betwixt  an  Arian  prefbyter 
ic  and  a  Catholic  deacon,  when,  as  ufually  happens 
"  in  fuch  controverfy,  neither  of  them  made  any 
<r  impreflion  on  the  other,  '  To  what  purpofc/ 
ct  faid  the  Catholic,  *«  do  we  thus  fatigue  ourfelves 
u  with  argument  ?  let  us  rather  appeal  to  faft :  let 
«  the  boiler  be  fet  on  the  fire,  and  let  any  one's 
"  ring  be  thrown  into  it.     Such  of  us  as  (hall  take 
i€  it  out,  (hall  thereby  prove  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
**  trine  which  he  believes;  and  may  convert  many 
u  of  the  oppofite  party  to  embrace  his  faith.*— 
«*  The  Anan  confented  ;  and  the  trial,  on  which, 
"  in  their  opinion,  depended   the    truth   of  the 
"  dodtrine  of   the  facrcd  Trinity,    was   delayetf 
cc  only  till  next  morning.     The  fervour  produced 
€C  by  argument  was  cooled,  and  the  deacon's  cou- 
"  rage  in  the  morning  had  almoft  failed,  but  by 
"  oil  and  prayers  he  diligently  prepared  himfelf; 
Cf  and  they  met  betimes,  attended  by  a  great  mul- 
"  titude,  curious  to  witnefs  the  trial  and  the  iffue 
c<  of  it.     The  prayers  and  other  ceremonies,  as  in 
u  the  other  trials,  were  obferved.     The  large  brafs 
"  kettle  was  placed  on  the  fire  ;    it  boiled  with 
**  .violence  ;   the  ring  was  caft  into  it.     The  Ca* 
"^sfolic  politely  aflced  the  Arian  to  begin,  but  he 
•*  as  politely  declined,  alleging  that,  the  other  had 
«  the  merit  of  firft  propofing  this  mode  of  de- 
"  cifion.       The     trembling    deacon    bared     his 
"  arm,  which  appeared  all  befmcared  with  oil,  or 
u  other    ointment.      The  prefbyter  obje&ed  to 
•c  thefe  magical  im&ions ;  yet,  recolledting  himfelf, 
u  faid  they  lhould  all  prove   vain.     During  this 
ft  altercation,  another  deacon,  named  J acinet,  juft 

17  See  alfo  Eccard's  note  on  tit.  56  of  tke  Salic  law.    D« 
niano  ab  iEneo  redimenda. 

"  arrived 
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<c  arrived  from  Ravenna,  enquiring  the  occafion 
u  of  the  difputc,  prefented  himfelf  as  ready  jo 
fV  end  it,  by  taking  the  place  of  his  brother  dei- 
cc  con  j  and,  without  any  hesitation,  advanced  to 
€€  the  boiler,  and,  uncovering  his  arm,  thruft  it  into 
cc  the  water.  The  ring  was  light  and  fmall;  the 
cc  water  was  much  agitated  in  boiling.  An  hour' 
<c  was  fpent  before  he  found  it ;  but  at  laft  he  pro- 
cc  duced  it  triumphant,  and  without  having  received 
u  the  fmalleft  injury  or  pain.  He,  the  heretic  as 
cc  he  is  called,  then  advanced  in  confufion,  and 
cc  boldly  began  the  experiment,  faying,  c  My  faith 
<c  (hall  fave  me  ;'  but  in  a  (hort  time  the  (kin  and 
cc  flefti  of  his  arm  wercboiled  and  deftroyed  :  and 
«  fothe  conteft ,  ended."— The  hiftorian  of  Tours 
himfelf  feems  much  edified,  and  had  no  doubt  that  « 
it  was  a  real  triumph  of  the  Catholic  over  the 
Arian  faith ,f. 

The  trial  by  cold  water  was  fimplc,  and  ufed  by  By  wid  **- 
the  vulgar,  or  by  flaves.     It  was  preceded  too  by  •"'• 
prayers,  by  communion,  by  adj uration  to  declare  the 

18  "  Si  vis  in  manu  tuaportare  ignem  at  non  ofFendat,  ac- 
**  cipe  calcem  diflblutam  cum  aqua  fabarum  calida,  et  ali- 
«*  qnantnlum  magranculis  (fcaxpoxoutof),  et  aliquantulum  malw 
"  vifci,  et  permifce  id  cam  eobene,  et  deinde  line  cum  eo  pal^ 
"  mam  tuam,  et  fac  ficcari  et  pone  in  ea  ignem,  et  non  uace- 
*'  bit. 

«  V el— Recipe  fuccum  bifmalrat,  et  albumen  ovi,  et  femen 
'«  pfilii,  et  calcem,  et  pulverifaetconficecum  illo  albamioe  ovi, 
"  iuccum  raphani  commifce,  et  ex  kac  con  feci  ion  c  illinas  cor- 
*'  pad  tuum,  vel  manam,  et  dimitte  ficcari,  et  poftea  iteram  il- 
44  Unas,  et  pofthac  poteris  auda&er  fuftinere  ignem  fine  no* 
**  cumeato."    Ducange,  ad  voc.  F  err  am  candent. 

Take  chalk,  or   lime,  flacked  with   hot  water,  in  which  , 
beans,  were  boiled,  Tome  magranculus   and   mallows ;    mi« 
them  well,  and  anoint  your barfd,.  &c 

Or,  Take  the  juice  of  mallows,  the  white  of  an  egg,  N  the 
feed  of  fleawort^  or  fleabane,  chalk,  or  lime,  and  the  juice  of 
rad  dimes.  With  the  ointment  of  this  compofition  repeatedly 
anoint  yourielf,  &c. 

y  a  truth, 
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truth,  by  benedidlion,  and  cxorcifm  of  the  water 
into  which  the  perfons  were  to  be  plunged*  The 
accufed  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  that  there  might 
be  no  ftruggle,  delay,  or  inequality,  betwixt  one 
who  could,  and  one  who  could  not  fwim.  On 
being,  put  into  the  pool,  if  he  funk,  he  was  inno- 
•  cent ;  if  not,  he  was  guilty. 

Hincmar,  the  learned  bilhop  of  Rheims,  leems 
to  have  derived  the  trials  by  fire  from  Lot's  efcape 
from  Sodom,  and  the  three  children's  prefervation 
in  the  fiery  furnace  of  Babylon ;  and  the  trial  by 
cold  water,  from  the  deluge  of  Noah,  and  from  the 
virtue  of  baptifm. .  Subfcquent  popes  and  princes, 
however,  feem  to  have  entertained  a  different  opi- 
v  nion  ;  and  finding   them  frequently  abufed,  em- 

ployed all  their  authority  and  influence  to  prevent 
them. 
B>  thecrofs.  The  trial  by  the  crofs,  was  ufed  chiefly  in  eccle- 
fiaftical  matters.  The  .precife  manner  in  which 
this  trial  was  performed,  whether  by 'Handing  be- 
fide  a  crofs  ere&ed  for  the  purpofe,  or  with  the 
arms  only  extended  and  crotfed  for  a  length  of 
time,  while  a  number  of  prayers  and  paflages  of 
fcripturc  were  read,  is  uncertain  :  but  the  guilty 
•  ^erlbn  was  fuppoftd  incapable  of  (landing  it  out* 
and  his  guilt  accordingly  was  proved  by  his  falling 
down  faint  before  the  fervice  wasfinifhed. 

It  wasaHb  do*e  by  wrapping  two  pieces  of  wood, 
one  of  them  being  marked  with  the  fign  of  the 
crqfe,  in  wool;  which  being  pTaced  on  the  altar, 
.or  near  -force  relic,  and  the  ufual  prayers  being 
ended,  tht?  pannel,  or  any  other,  was  defired  to 
draw  out  one  of  the  pieces  of  wood  :  if  he  drew  ths 
one  marked  with  theJ'crofs,  he  was  innocent  i  if 
.  the  .other,  hex  was  guilty.  Lewis  the  Meek  abo- 
lished this  proftitution  of  the  crafs ,9. 

19  Ducange,  ad  voc,  Crucis  judicium;  i . 

^      •  2- v  Thefe, 
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Thefe,  through  the  ignorance  arid  fuperftition  of 
the  times,  were  believed  to  be  the  judgments  of 
the  only  wife  God.  An  Auftrafian  ambaffador 
thought  himfelf  injured'-by  the  king  of  Burgundy ; 
?,  Were  it  any  other  but  a  king;  that  dared  to  re- 
^c  proach  me,  I  fhould  call  him  out,  and  God 
tl  fliould  decide/'     They   believed  that  the  Su-  % 

preme  Being  would  never  permit  an  innocent  mail 
to  fuffer  for  want  of  a  miracle. 

Finally,  the  torture  was  frequently,  employed,  Bj  torture, 
though  chiefly  on  (laves,  in  order  to  obtain  evi- 
dence. They  fufpended  the  accufed,  or  the  wit- 
neffes  whom  they  fuppofed  obftinate,  with  ropes 
$nd  pullies,  by  the  hands  and  feet ;  ftretching  them 
on  a  beam,  or  fwinging  and  fcourging  them,  till 
they  cither  forced  them  to  Jay  what  they  wanted, 
or  made  them  expire  in  agony. 

Gregory  of  Tours,  defcribing*  the  fufferings  of 
Leudaftes,  who,  among  other  offences,  had  been 
guilty  of  fpreading  fcandals  againft  Chimeric's 
queen,  fays,  "  that,  being  apprehended,  he  was 
u  fufpended  on  a  tree,  with  his  hands  tied  behind 
u  his  back,  from  three  till  nine  o'clock  ;  then  let 
M  down,  and  ftretched  with  pullies  on  a  beam  :  he 
?*  was  beat  with  ropes,  with  rods,  and  double 
cc  thongs ;  and  chat  not  by  one  or  two  perfons,  but 
u  by  as  many  as  could   (land  within  reach  of  his 

tortured  body  j  till,  almofl:  at  the  pbifrK  6f  death, 

he  told  who  had  fuborned  him  to  publifli  thcfc 
."  fcandals*0/' 

**  Lib.  v.  c.  49,  .*'  Si  cujjas  fervos  in  ftirtom  fatrit  incuU 
'"  patuff,  fi  talis  caufa  eft  unde  ingenuus  600  den.,  qui  faciuitf 
U  (5  ibi.  componere  debeac,  ferv us  fiipej  fcamno  wofuj  120 
'*  idas  accipiac/'  &c.     Salic  I*ex,tit.  43. 
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SECT.    IV. 

Of  the  Public  Revenue. 

The  progrefs  of  civilifation  gradually  fubftitutes 
taxation  for  pcrfonal  fervice.  During  the  infancy 
of  the  Roman  republic,  every  citizen  was  a  fol- 
dier,  and  inarched  to  the  field  with  his  own  pro- 
vifions,  unfupported,  and  unpaid  by  the  public: 
but  the  frequency  of  the  fervice  at  laft  rendered 
the  burden  on  the  individual  intolerable.  At  firft, 
ambition,  and  the  love  of  plunder,  might  induce 
the  rude  and  roaming  mind  to  war,  and  the  confe- 
quences  of  fucccis  would  generally  be  a  Sufficient 
recompence  for  the  inconveniency  and  labour  of 
the  cnterprifc  ;  but,  in  proportion  as  the 'arts  ad* 
vanced,  and  men  engaged  and  profpered  in  agri* 
culture,  and  in  the  various  mechanical  trades,  they 
would  be  unwilling  to  defert  them  for  either  the 
fame  of  fighting,  or  for  the  uncertain  product  of 
Firft  taxes  plunder.  Hence  a  compofition  was  allowed,  and 
werefinei.  3  fine  levied,  from  fuch  as  unneccffarily  abfented 
thmefelves  from  the  field  of  March.  The  fine  became 
?  tax  ;  the  tax,  in  order  to  be  more  equal,  was 
made  general.  The  Gauls  were  accuftomed  to  ic 
under  the  Roman  government.  The  luxury  and 
avarice,  of  the  emperors,  and  the  injuftice  and  in- 
folence  of  the  tax-gatherers,  had  reconciled  them 
to  fubmiflion  and  oppreffion. 

The  Franks  originally  were  nearly  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  infant  Roman  ftate  :  every  one  ^as 
afoldier;  provided  tor  himfelfj  and  thoughhc  loved 
plunder,  had  very  little  idea  of  regular  taxes.  The 
Gauls  were  iubjtdtcd  to  their  dominion  ;  to  the 
dominion  of  a  ruuer  or  lefs  civiliied  people  $  to  a 
military  government  at  firft,  and,  in  fome  catcs,  to 

barbarous 
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barbarous  cuftoms  and  laws  j  bur,  on  the  whole,  to* 
a  lighter  taxation,  and  to  a  milder  rule. 

In  many  cafes  the  change  mud  have  appeared 
more   nominal  than  real.     When  lands  were  af- 
figned  to  the  conquerors,  the  former  proprietors 
and  cultivators  were  not  deprived  of  them,  but 
continued  to  cultivate  them  as  before,  and  to  (hare 
the  produce.     The  addition  of  a  few  families  on  an 
extenfive  territory,  could  fcarcely  be   felt  as  any 
confiderable  hard  (hip  ;  and  it  mod  probably  fell 
chiefly  on  the  Roman  officers,  who  were  the  ob- 
jedfcs  rather  of  the  people's  hatred,  than  of  their 
companion.     Thus  the  king  of  the  Franks-  might!   . 
be  confidered  as  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  the 
j>raefe<3:,  or  Roman  governor,  and  quaeftor ;  and  the 
other  leaders  and  foldiers  came  in  the, place  of  the 
Officers  and  foldiers  of  the  Roman  legion.     If  the 
lands  were  nominally  leized,  the  ftipendiary  taxes 
were  in  a  great  meafure  remitted.     Whatever  now 
was  levied,  was  not  to  be  fent  abroad  to  a  diftant 
potentate,. but  to  be  confumed  in  the  country,  and 
rfiffiifcd  back  among  the  people,  and  on  the  lands 
from  which  it  had  been  taken • 

The  king  of  the  Franks  having  received  his  R°y»i  **»- 
(bare,  of  territory,  maintained  his  houfehold,  and  tory* 
fupported  his  royal  dignity,  chiefly  by  its  produce. 
But  he  had  alfo  other  (burets  of  revenue  :  his  fub- 
jedte  brought  him,  as  in  Germany,  annual  prefent^, 
'  when  they  aflembled  in  the  field  of  March,  and 
particularly,  as  formerly  mentioned,  in  the  field  of 
Auguft.    Thefe  were,  cattle  and  horfes,  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  provifions  and  other  valuable  ar- 
ticle?. 

The  fredum  was  another,  though  a  lefs  cohfider-  TteJMum* 
*ble  fource  of  revenue.      It  was  a  third  of  the 
fines  paid  in  compofition  for  injuries,  or  other  tref- 
pailes  of  the  law.    If  it  was  a  public  injury  or 

V  4  traaf- 
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tranfgreflion,  then  the  whole  fine  went  to  the 
fife,  or  public  treafuryj  but  if  there  was  a  private 
fofferer  by  the  tranfgreflion,  then  two-thirds  were 
paid  to  him,  and  the.  other  third  was  the  king's. 
As  the  fredum  was  a  recompence  for  the  prote&ion 
granted  againft  the  right  of  revenge,  it  belonged 
equally  to  the  count  or  to  the  baron  as  to  the  king, 
when  the  caufe  was  cognifable  in  their  court. 
The  cenfiig.  The  qenfus  was  a  tax  raifed  upon  bondmen,  or 
flaves,  and  ftrangers :  the  latter  were  exempted, 
however,  by  Charlemagne.  The  fum  levied  from 
them  was  various,  probably  twelve  or  fifteen  de- 
narii ;  but  over  the  whole  kingdom  it  muft  have 
rifen  to  a  confidcrable  amount  \. 
carriages,  Freemen  were  exempted  from  the  cenfus ;  and 
*c'  were  only  obliged  to  find  lodging,  carriages,  and 

bead's  of  burden  for  the  army,    when  it    paffed 
through   their  part  of  the  country.      It  feemed 
,    otherwife  a  fufficient  tax  impofed  on  them,  that 
they  were  the  legal  foldiers  when  the  ftate  required 
them  for  its  defence.     Charlemagne,  after  the  ex- 
ample, ic  is  faid,  of  his  fon  Lewis,  while  king  in 
Aquitaine,  freed  the  people  and  the   monafteries 
even  from  the  burden  of  furniftiing  provifions  for 
the  army  on  their  march.     Such  was  the  priaiitivc 
revenue  of  the  French  kings. 
Am  honof      They  wafted,  however,  fo  confiderably  their  de- 
win!  ora°   mefnes  by  benefices  to  their  antruftios,  and  other 
dependants,  byexpenfive  hofpitality,  and. by  unne- 
cessary wars,  that  taxes  were  found  necefiary.     Chil- 
peric  impofed  ampbera,  about  nine  gallons  Englifti 
ineafure,  of  wine,  on  every  acre  of  vineyard,  and 
as  much  on  every  fiave.     Nothing,  adds  the  hifto- 
..:;:.     rian,  w^s  free  from  taxation  ;  and^the  people  emi- 
grated from  luch  intolerable   burdens.      At  Li- 

*  Montc%«yt.  Spin*  of  Law?,  b.  xxx.  ch.  15  ; 

xnoges, 
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mogcs,  they  ro^c  againftthe  tax-gatherer,  Marcum 
referendarium>  and  nearly  put  him  to  death.  They 
plundered  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  burnt  the  account- 
books,  together,  with  the  edifts  which  authorifed 
them.  .  The  king,  Chilperic,  in  a  rage,  quartered 
troops  on  that  part  of  the  country,  doubled  the 
tax,  and  punifhed  the  infurgents  with  the  utmoft 
Severity.  ;  They  were  relieved  froai  this  oppref- 
fion,  however,  by  his  death,  and  by  the  friendly 
counfel  of  Gontran  \ 

Clotaire  1.  intended  to  claim,  and  actually  did 
den>and,  a  third  of  the  whole  revenues  of  the 
church*  Ali  the  other  bifhops  had  confented,  ex- 
cepting the  bilhop  of  Tours,  who  refuted,  faying, 
€c  If  you  take  the  property  of  the  church,  God 
*  will  foon  deprive  you  of  your  kingdom."  Clo- 
taire was  afraid,  and  relinquifhed  this  claim. 

Charles  Mattel  laid  the  chief  burden  of  his  wars 
on  the  clergy  and  church  lands ;  not  only  becaufe 
they  were  rich,  and  lefs  opprefled  than  his  other 
fijbje<£b,  while  they  enjoyed  equal  protection  witk 
them  ;  but  beca-ufe  the  wars  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, with  the  Saracens  efpccially,  might  be  con- 
fidered  as  religious.  Many  of  the  clergy  were. 
highly  offended  with  him  on  this  account :  they 
painted  his  character  in  the  blacked:  colours^  and 
rudely  aflerted,  that  he  was  fubjetted  in  the 
invifible  world  to  the  mod  excruciating  tor- 
ments. 

There  were  certain  duties  of  an  inferior  kind, 
as  the  reaping  of  hay^  harveft,  and  other  afts  of 
fervitude,  rattier  than  taxes,  which  were  payable  to 
the  king,  as  lord  of  the  domain,  as  well  as  to  the 
other  barons,  who  levied  them  on  their  fefpe&ive 
eftates. 

?  Greg.  T«r.  lib.  v.  c.  29. 
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SECT.    V. 

Of  Military  and  Naval  Affairs. 
Pa*t  L   Of  Military  Aftirt. 

P»ibfiii  The  native  Gauls,  as  well  as  the  other  northern 

nations  who  mingled  with  them,  were  confiderably 
more  robuft  and  taller  than  the  Romans,  infbmuch 
that  they  are  faid  at  firft  to  have  dreaded  their  very 
appearance.  Csefar  and  Tacitus  afcribe  their  fu- 
perior  fize  and  ftrength  to  their  diftance  from  Ita- 
lian intercourfe  and  effeminacy,  to  their  mothers 
fuckling  their  own  infants,  to  late  puberty  and 
marriage,  and  to  thofe  hardy  habits  and  modes  of 
life,  to  which  their  rude  ftate,  and  lefs  favourable 
foil  and  climate,'expofed  them. 

Anns,  Their  arms,  though  few,  were  proportionally 

large,  and  they  were  peculiarly  dexterous  in  ma- 
naging them.  They  confided  of  a  fhort  and  (harp 
pointed  dagger,  hung  from  a  belt  girt  round  their 
middle,  which  they  cither  threw  at  a  diftance,  or 
fought  with  hand  to  hand  :  a  double  axe  they  ufed 
in  like  manner.  Their  fpear  was  generally  barbed, 
fo  that  it  ftuck  faft  in  the  body  into  which  it  en- 
tered, or  tore  the  wound  dreadfully  when  it  was 
extracted.  Their  fhield  was  two  thirds  the  length 
of  their  body*  and  rather  broader  than  their  Ihoul- 
ders  \ 

Their  weapons,  and  their  expertnefs  in  ufing 
them,  are  thus  defcribed  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris, 
a  poet  of  the  age  immediately  preceding  that  of 
Clovis* 

Stri&ius  aflutx  veftes  procera  coercent 

Membra  virum.    Patet  lis  ar&ato  teg  mine  poples 

Latm, 
1  Agath.  Hift.  Goth.  lib.  ii.  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Gerro. 
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Latot,  et  inguftam  fufpendit  balteus  alram, 
Excuffiffe  cicas  vaftum  per  inane  bipennea 
Et  plagae  prefcifle  locum,  clypeofque  rotare 
Lad  us,  et  intortks  praecedere  faltibas  haftas, 
Inque  hoftem  renifle  prias. 

Their  cavalry,  which  were  but  few  in  number, 
tried  only  a  fpear  and  (hicld,  without  breaft-plate 
or  helmet.  To  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  bare 
heads  of  their  foldiers  (for  they  had  no  covering 
on  them)  feemed  rude  and  unwarlike*.  The 
princes  however,  generals,  and  Qther  perfons  of 
Superior  rank,  were  covered  and  prote&cd  in  a 
more  fold  ier-Iike  manner;  fome  with  helmets,  and 
others  with  a  complete  coat  of  mail '.  They  were 
not  unacquainted  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  for  both 
are  particularly  mentioned  in  the  Salic  law,  title  32, 
And  they  were  accuftomed  fometimes  to  ufe  poi* 
foned  arrows  ;  but  it  feems  to  have  been  done  more 
Frequently  in  hunting,  than  in  war.  At  certain 
times  they  employed  their  bows  and  arrows,  and 
even  flings,  with  great  effedt  in  fieges,  and  in  fuel} 
fituations  as  did  not  admit  a  clofe  and  equal  en- 
gagement. Charlemagne  was  fenfible  of  the  adr 
vantage  which  might  often  be  derived  from  them, 
and  ordered  every  foldier  to  be  furnifhed  with  a 
bow  and  twelve  arrows. 
•  The  ancient  Gauls  ufed  war  chariots,  which  were 
drawn  by  two  horfes,  and  contained  the  driver  and 
a  warrior j  they  do  notfeem  to  have  fought  in  them, 
but,  on  meeting  the  enemy,  to  have  leapt  from 
them,  and  engaged  him  on  foot4, 

*  The  common  foldiers  feem  to  have  (haven  the  lower  part 
of  the  bead,  "  cumprivati  inorbcm  tonderi  foleant."  Agath* 
lib.  i. 

J  Greg.  Tor.  lib.  vii.  c.  38. 

♦  Diodor.  Steal.  lib.  v,  Clave*,  Germ!  Anriq.  treats  this  fab- 
jc&  at  fome  length. 

For 
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Troops  For  a  confidcrablc  time  after  the  conqueft  of 

Clovis,  his  army  cdnfifted  only  of  Franks,  and 
might  be  recruited  by  thofe  who,  hearing  of  his 
fuccefs,  afterwards  followed  him  from  Germany. 
It  would  have  been  impolitic  and  dangerous  to  have 
admitted  at  that  time,  many  of  the  Gauls  among 
his  troops.  The  Burgundians  fcrved  under  him, 
as  his  allies,  in  the  war  againft  Alaric  j  and  the 
ten  thoufancj  of  that  nation  whom  Theodebert  fent 
to  affift  Vitiger  at  the  fiege  of  Milan,  are  the  firft 
troops  we  find  employed  direftly  in  the  fervice  of 
the  Franks.  Individuals  might  enlift,  and  fight,  in 
the  fame  ranks  with  the  Germans  ;  but  it  required 
above  a  century  to  wear  away  the  prejudices  and 
jealoufy  -which,  in  their  circumftances,  both  the 
conquered  and  their  conquerors  had  naturally  im- 
bibed. 

The  accommodation  of  the  latter,  however,  in 
matters  which  were  reckoned  of  great  importance, 
-gradually  reconciled  the  former.  The  Franks 
were  generally  converted  to  Chriftianity,  and 
adopted,  in  many  things,  the  cuftoms  of  the  Gauls; 
*  •whatever  was  the  rule  for  the  partition  of  their 
lands,  whether,  like  the  Goths. and  Burgundians, 
they  claimed  two-thirds ',  and  left  one-third  only 
to  the  Gauls,  or  fometimts  were  contented  with 
a  much  lefs  proportion;  they  fee'm,  on  the  Whole,* 
to  have  rendered  the  ftate  of  the  people  fubje£ted 
to  their  power  comparatively  eafy  and  comfortable. 
In  confequence  of  free  intercourfe  and  intermar- 
riages, mutual  confidence  increased ;  and  the  na- 
tional diftin&ion  of  Frank  and  Gaul  gradually  dis- 
appearing, they  at  laft  mingled  together  a$  one 
people. 

s  "Nee  de  diiabus  :partibus  Gothi  atiquid   fibi  .feomtnai 
"  praefumat/*  &c.     Leg.  Vifig,  lib.  x. tit.  i.  lex  8. 
"  Daas  terrarum  partes,"  &c.     fiurgund.  Leg,  tit.  54. 

"    -  So 
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So  early  as  the  reign  of  Clotaire  I.  the  troops  art  ^jf8^- 
mentioned  as  if  raifed  indifcrlminately,  being  deno-  *yw* l  ""' 
minated  the  levies  of  the  refpe&ivc  counties,  of 
Tours,  of  Poitou,  of  Maine,  of  Anjou,  &c*  " 

Frdm  their  names,  too,  we  may  learn  that  the 
Gauls  began  about  the  fame  time  to  be  entrufted 
with  the  moft  important  offices.  Celfus,  who  com- 
manded Gontran-s  army,  Ennius  Mummolus,  Dy- 
namius  governor  of  Provence,  Lupus  duke  of 
Champagne,  &c.  are  Roman,  and  not  German 
names  :  and,  on  being  compared  with  the  SU 
chiaires,  the  Cararics,  and  E varies,  afcd  other  Ger- 
man friends  of  Giovis,  we  (hall  find  that  a  gTcat 
change  had  taken  place  on  the  people  who  com- 
pofed,  as  well  as  commanded,  the  army, 

A  change,  of  courfe,  fcem6  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  manner  of  levying  the  troops .;  as  originally 
they  affembled  fpqntaneoufly  at  the  field  of  March. 
For  fomi  time,  under  Clovis,  they  feem  to  have  re- 
femblcd  a  ftanding  army,  whofe  profeffion  and  fole 
bufinefs  was  arms.  From  their  fituation  they  appeared 
recent  conquerors  of  a  great  country,  and  always 
ready  to  affcmble  and  march  on  the  fhorteil  notice.: 
but  when  the  affembly  of  March  was  neglc&cd, 
and  the  Franks  had  mingled  more  indifcriminately 
with  the  Gauls,  and  individuals  were  no  longer  fol- 
dicrs  by  profeffion,  but  counties  were  called  on  to 
furniffi  their  quota  of  troops,  then  the  procla- 
mation for  raifing  them  was  addreffed  to  the  duke, 
or  count,  who  iummoned  his  fubordinate  officers, 
thehundreder,  decanus,  &c. ;  and  they,  accurately 
and  personally  knowing  the  men  of  their  refpec- 
tive  diftri&s  who.  were  able  to  bear  arms,  con- 
duced therti  wherever  they  were  diredfced. 

Church  lands,  as  well  as  thofe  of  laymen,  were 
bound  to  furnifh  their  proportion  of  troops  s  but 

*  Greg.  Tar.  lib,  iv.  c.36,  and  lib.  r.  c.  4. 

the 
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the  bifhops  and  abbots  were  exempted  from  per- 
fonal  fcrvicc  at  the   head   of   them:    they   em- 
ployed a  vidame,  vice-dominus,  or  commiflary,  in 
their  room,  unlets  they  chofe  to  march  themfelves, 
which  was  fomctimes  the  cafe  :  it  was  always  un- 
popular, however,  and  fometimes  occafioned  fuch 
expence  as  almoft  ruined  the  poorer  monafteries. 
The  council  of  Soiffons,  A.  D.  744,  ordained  that 
they  Ihould  fend  their  quota  of  troops,  but  on  no 
account    that    their    abbots    ihould    accompany 
them. 
Proportion-       It  was  very'cafy  to  proportion  the  number  to  be 
.u  number,  ^^q,^  by  every  county,  or  diftrift.     Suppofing 
forty  thdufand  to  be   the  number  of   the   army 
wanted,  the  fummons  was  iffued  by  the  king,  or 
the  mayor  in  his  name,  to  the  duke,  or  count  of 
twenty  counties,  the  neareft  to  the  intended  feat  of 
war,  to  raifc  two  thoufand  each  5  or,  at  that  rate, 
according  to  jtheir  extent  and  population  :  and  this 
order,    by    obferving    the    above    arrangement, 
might  be  executed  with  the  greateft  order  and  dif- 
patch. 

The  age  and  claffcs  of  men  exempted  from 
fervice  are  diftindtly  pointed  out  by  the  capitu- 
laries, fo  that  there  could  be  little  or  no  embar- 
raffment  on  that  account. 

To  obviate  feme  inconveniences  which  had  oc- 
curred, Charlemagne  ordained  that  no  man  ihould 
be  obliged  to  go  to  war  at  his  own  expence,  who 
did  not  poffefs  from  three  to  five  manors,  or  from 
thirty-fix  to  fixty  acres  of  land  :  that  he  who  had 
two,  ihould  join  him  who  had  orie,  and  jointly  fend 
one  of  their  number,  and  at  their  common  ex- 
pence,  to  the  army.  In  like  manner  that  three 
fingle  orfeparate  manors  or  farms,  of  about  twelve 
ot  twenty  acres  each,  or  fix  half  manors,  ihould 

joitt 
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join  and  fend  one  man;    All  under  half  a  manor 
were  exempted  from  both  fervice  and  burden  f. 

Every  one  who  had  four  manors,  was  obliged 
at  his  own  expence  to  go  to  war ;  and  he  who  had 
twelve  manors,  was  required  to  wear  a  cuirals, 
,f  bruniam  babeat"  The  fine  for  negledt,  or  ab- 
fence,  was  fixty  folidi,  or  the  lofs  of  liberty. 

CommiiTaries  were  fent  occafionally  over  the 
country,  to  enquire  and  obfcrve  whether  the  count 
had  made  due  returns  of  the  people  who  were  able 
to  carry  arms  ;  and  whether  he  had  excufed  any 
abfentee*  without  good  reafon  :  and  for  one  whom 
he  detained,  or  allowed  to  be  abfent  unncceffarily, 
or  without  the  king  Y  per  million,  he  was  fined  fixty 
folidi  of  gold. 

It  was  neceffary  that  fome  able-bodied  men 
ftiould  remain  at  home,  particularly  in  the  frontier 
diftridts,  for  the  purpofe  of  watching  and  protect- 
ing them. 

The  highways  and  bridges  were  alfo  fubje&s  of 
much  attention  ;  and  not  a  few  were  exempted 
from  the  fervice  of  war,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  employed  in  making  or  repairing  them. 

The  capitulary  regulating  pfovifion  for  march-  Pf0vifi<»' 
ing  to  war,  runs  thus  :  "  It  is  ordained  that,  ac- 
"  cording  to  ancient  cuftom,  vi&uals  fhall  be  pro- 
u  vided  in  his  own  province  by  every  free  man 
cc  going  to  war  for  three  months,  and  arms  and 
lc  clothes  for  half  a  year :   that  they  who  come 

7  In  the  black  book  of  Exchequer  in  England,  we  find  * 
fimilar  principle  obferved.  A  king's  vaflal  is  reprefented  a$ 
rating himfelf  thus: 

**  Ifti  funt  milites  de  quibus  vobis  debeo  fervkium ; 
*€  Petrus  de  Brimingham  tenet  feodum  9  militum. 
*«  Giffardus  de  Tiringham  feod.  3  milicum. 
"  Henricus  de  Mohun  feod.  1  militia,  &c. 
"  Michael  filius  Ofberti  et  Wilielmua  de  Lovent.  feod.  di- 
«'  jnidii  milith,"  &c« 

«  from 
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*f  from   the  Rhine  to  the  Loire,  fliall  begin   to 
"  count  thefe  three  months  only  on  their  arrival  at 
xc  the  Loire  ;  and  (hall  do  the  fame  in  going  from 
"  the  Loire  to  the  Rhine." 
Difcifiine.        The  military  difcipline  was  various  in  different 
reigns.     Clovis  was  rigid  in  maintaining  it :  there 
was  fbmewhat  of  refentment  mingled  with  difci- 
pline, when  he    fmote  the  foldier  to   the  ground 
at  the  firft    review  or   field  of  March  after  the 
conqueft  of  France ;  and  again  we  find  him  or- 
dering a  foldier  to  bcpunilhed  with  death,    for 
having  ftolen   a  bundle    of  hay    on    the   march 
through  the  county  of  Tours  againft  Alaric.     The 
confluence  of  fuch  feverity,   however,  was    the 
greateft  order  and  vigour  in  the  army,  fo  that  we 
very  feldorri  hear  of  a  complaint,  or  a  whifper  of 
Jicentiouihefs,  in  a  march.     Under  the  fucceffors  of 
-Clovis  that  difcipline    relaxed,   and   diforders   of 
courfe  prevailed  :  the  mean  policy,  and,  it  may  be 
'added,  the   (hocking  cruelties  of  Childcbert  and 
Chilperic,  and  the   unfteadinefs  of  Goritran,,  pre- 
vented the  good  effe&sof  any  difcipline  which  they 
prefcribed.     ' 

Lapidation,  or  ftoning,  was  a  Roman  punifh- 
ment,  but  feldom  ufed  in  France  \  it  does  occur, 
however,  when  Sigibert's  foldiers  mutinied  on  his 
reftraining  them  from  attacking  the  camp  of  Chil- 
peric 8. 

Fines  were  introduced,  as  an  exercifc  of  military 
difcipline,  by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne.  Triple 
the  value  of  the  injury  committed  on  a  march;  was 
demanded  from  a  foldier,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
perfon  injured.  If  the  injury  was  done  by  an  or- 
der, or  with  the  countenance  or  authority  of  a 
fuperior  officer,  that  officer  was  degraded,  and  de- 
prived of  his  rank  and  office. 

•  Greg.  Tar.  lib.  ii.  c.  36,  37.  * 

A  drunk- 
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A  drunkard  was  punifhed  with  fatting;  a  deferter 
with  death;  and  a  coward  with  infamy ;  which' was 
not  only  accompanied  with  every  military  degra- 
dation, but  he  wa$  declared  incapable  of  ever  bear- 
ing wrtnefs  in  any  procefs  or  civil  court. 

Men  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude  went  alfo  to  war  ; 
but  they  feem  rather  to  have  accompanied  their 
matters  in  the  capacity  of  fervants,  or  artifts,  than  of 
.  foldiers  :  they  were  grooms,  taylors,  barbers,  fhoe- 
makers,  fmiths^  or  carpenters,  who  were  frequently 
animated  with  the  ambition  of  fighting  by  the  fide 
of  their  matters,  or  were  occafionally  embodied  under 
their  authority  and  dire&ion.  Slaves  were  more 
generally  employed  in  agriculture,  and  other 
peaceful  arts  :  freemen  only  were  bound  to  what 
was  accounted  the  more  honourable  fervice  of 
arms. 

Military  ftandards  were  the  figures  of  animals ;  standard*. 
as  of  the  lion,  raifed  on  the  end  of  a  long  fpear. 

The  fignal  for  marching,  for  halting,  or  for 
engaging  in  battle,  was  given  by  found  of  trum- 
pet. In  advancing,  and  in  the  aft  of  making  the 
attack,  the  troops  themfelves  raifed  the  barritus^ 
or  war- About,  which  cheered  and  roufed  them  at 
the  awful  moment  *. 

There  is  no  defcription  of  a  battle  in  any  of  the 
early  French  hittorians  ;  that  is,  they  have  not  left 
on  record  any  reprefentation  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  troops,  or  of  the  plan  of  attack.  We  arc 
indebted  to  Agathias,  a  Greek  hiftorian,  who  wrote 
the  campaigns  of  Narfes,  for  an  account  of  that 
engagement  in  Italy  betwixt,  the  Greeks  under 
Narfes .  and  the  French  under  Butilinus,  which 
proved  fo  fatal  to  the  latter. 

*  Diofor.  lib.  v.  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germ.  Annual).  Mar* 
eel.  lib.  xvi.  26.  - 

z  The 
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The  French  army  amounted  to  thirty  thoufand, 
the  Imperial  only  to  eighteen  thoufand,  men.  The 
French  general  was  confident  of  fuccefe*  from  his 
numbers  and  favourable  fituation.  In  the  beautiful 
plain  which  extends  along  the  bank  of  the  river 
Cafitin,  he  had  pitched  his  camp :  that  river  de- 
fended him  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  he  had 
fecurcd  himfelf  with  a  ftrong  rampart,  ^nd  with  the 
carriages,  having  their  wheels  half-funk  in  the 
ground.  The  chief  accefs  of  the  enemy  towards 
him,  was  by  the  bridge,  which  Butilinus  had  alfo 
fccured,  by  a  tower  that  he  ereftcd,  and  filled 
with  fome  chofen  troops.  Narles  drew  up  his 
men  in  the  form  of  a  deep,  phalanx,  with  an  ex- 
tended front,  oppofite  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  river,  and  in  front  of  his 
camp.  The  front  ranks  covered  themfelvcs  by  a 
1  teftudo  :  the  archers  waited  in  the  rear.  The 
French  drew  up  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  prefer*-* 
ing  a  (harp  angle  to  the  bridge,  where  they  expeSed 
the  enemy*  A  loaded  waggon  of  hay*  fct  on  fire 
and  pulhed  along  the  bridge  to  the  tower*  drove 
the  French  from  that  quarter,  and  provoked  them 
to  an  immediate  engagement. 

Havingrecovered  the  bridge,  they  ad  vancedagainft 
the  enemy,  (houting  as  ufual  *  thty  then  darted 
their  axes  againft  the  teftudo,  penetrated  the  firft 
line,  and  even  forced  their  way  through  the  fecond, 
which  was.  opened  for  them  on  purpofe.  Without 
confidcring  the  bodies  of  cavalry  and  archftcs  be- 
hind, ready  to  attack  tftem  on  every  fide*  they 
proceeded  without  delay  to  pillage  the  camp,  as 
if  they  had  already  defeated,  the  enemy.  Un- 
shielded, and  furrounded  by  A both  the  infaotry  and 
cavalry  of  the  enemy,  their  order  of  battle  was 
of  no  further  ftrvice  to  them :  their  ardour,  which 
had  often  made  them  invincible  to  armies  and  ge- 
4       ,  nerals 
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nerafe  of  lefs  experience,  'here  expofcd  them  to 
irretrievable  confufion  and  (laughter.  With  the 
loft  of  only  fourfcore  meh,  the  Gttekfc  kitted,  or 
drove  into  the  river  and  drowned,  thirty  thoufatod, 
with  the  exception  oE  only  five  thoufend  Franks'*. 

Their  manner  of  conducing  lieges,  and  their  Warlike 
warlike  engines,  appear  tb  have  been  altogether  **&**• 
an  awkward  imitation  of  thofe  adopted  by  the 
Rortiafis*  The  battering  ram  was  a  large  and  long 
beam,  armed  at  one  erid  with  iron,  in  the  form 
of  a  ram's  head.  It  was  fufpended  on  a  proper 
carriage,  with  cables  and  puilies ;  and  thruft  violently 
forward  and  backward  againft  the  wall,  in  order  to 
ibake  and  overthrow  ifw  The  men  who  worked  it 
were  covered  with  beams  of  wood,  and  fuch  other 
materials  as  were  beft"  calculated  to  protedt  them 
againft  die  various  miflile  weapons,  (tones,  torches, 
&c.  of  the  befieged  *\ 

They  fecm  to  have  been  accuftortted  to  the 
teftudb;  both  in  the  field  and  in  approaching  and 
fcaling  walls.  It  was  a  covering  which  they  ob- 
tained by  holding  their  fhtelds  compactly  and 
fteadily  over  their  heads,  to  prevent  them  from 
ifting  annoyed  by  miffile  weapons-,  •  till  they  were 
fufficiently  neartoofc  their  axe  or  (word1*. 

Part  II.     Of  Naval  Affairs. 

When  we  confider  the  extewfive  maritime  coaft 
pf  France,  the  large  rivers  which  intetfeft  it  in 
different  diredions,  and  its  centrical  fituarioti  in  , 
Europe,  we  have  reafon  to  wonder  that  naval  af* 

10  The  Gaols  were  originally  ambitious  of  boa4ting;«n4 
trwnptying.  after  a  vidory.     They  often  cut  off  an  entity ?#     < 
head,  and  kept  it  as  a  trophy  to  future  generations,    Diodor. 
Sic.  lib.  v. 
-  "•  <3r*fr  TV.  Ob.  vii.  c.  57.  **  I A  tbfd, 
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Jkits  have  occupied  till  )*<c\y  fa  fmall  a  portion  of 
:its  hiftorjr.  Both  its  original  inhabitants,  .the  Gauls, 
and  its  Conquerors,  the  Romans  and  Franks,  were 
convcrfant  in  navigation  and  naval  taflics.  The 
piratical  and  coafting  fleets  of  the  Franks  are  fre- 
quently referred  tQ  in  the  reigns  of  the  earlier 

-    Roman  emperors :  they  often  fcoured  and  plun-  • 
dered  the  coafts  of  Gaul ;  and,  on  one  occafion,  are 
faid  even  to  have  ravaged  the  j:oaft  of  Afia,  to  have 
taken  Syrbcufe*  and  to  have  rendered  thctnfelves 
formidable  to  every  other  maritime  power  u. 

It  is  unnecefiary  to  afcertain  with  precifion  the 
trilpes  who  chiefly  engaged  in  thefe  fea  excurfions ; 
we  may;  almoft  take  it  for  granted,  that  all  the 
nations  ^long  the  fca-coaft,  apd  the  mouths  of  the 
great  rivers,  as  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  were  more 
or  lefs  expert  in  failing  and  (hip-building,  and 
more  or  lefs  engaged  in  piratical  wars.  The  fea 
exploits  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons  are  familiarly 
known.  Tacitus  records  the  (kill  of.  the  Chauci, 
one  of  the  cantons  of  the  Franks,  in  managing 
their  light  (hips  :  and  Sideriius  Apollinaris  ob- 
fcryes,  that  thefe  maritime  people,  generally  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  1'lbe,  being  accuftomftl 
on  board  their  fbips  to  command  and  obey  alter* 
nately,  were  perfectly  (killed -in  the  art  of  navi- 
gation. No  other  (hip  could  either  overtake, 
or  efcape  them.  They  were"  rather  hardened 
than  intimidated  by  ihipwreck  ;  and  inftead  of 
confining  themfelves  within  their  harbours  during 

r  a  tempett,  they  then  pufhed  to  fea  and  furpri&d 
their  enemies.  : 

The  Romans  had  exifted  near  five  hundred 
jrears,  before  Appius  Claudius  prevailed  on  them 
to  fit  out  a"  fl^et.     The  Carthaginians,  from  whom 

13  Aminian.iMarcellin.  lib.  xxvii.  Nazar.  in  Panegyr.  Coo- 

flant.  .    -     »   .  - 

they 
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of  they  probably  derived  the  art  of  building  and  ria- 
fc  vigating  (hips,  chiefly  experienced  the  awful  ef- 
w  fe&s  of  their  naval  power.  Their  (hips  of  war' 
k  were  managed  by  oars,  and  rated,  with  refpeft  to- 
rt- fize  and  force,  by  the  number  of  benches  or  tiers, 
kr  one  above  another,  of  rowers,  which  were  cm- 
!••!  ployed  in  navigating  them.  Thofe  of  two  benches 
«t  i  on  each  fide,  were  called  biremes  \  of  three,  /n- 
itc  r  ernes  \  of  four,  quadriremes:  and  they  had  few  above 
res  fiye,  or  quinqueremes.  The  oars  were  longer,  pro- 
portioned to  the  height  of  the  benches  one  above 
the  another  ;  and  a  long  and  heavy  oar  muft  have 
ds;  .  required  a  proportionally  greater  number  of  men 
tbej      to  work  ir. 

die-  The  (hips  were  armed  with  a  (harp  beak,  rof- 

off  trum>  which  they  were  accuftomed  to  run  againft 
d  thofe*  of  the  enemy.  They  were  alfo  generally 
jb  fornifhed  with  towers  and  engines,  whence  the  men 
arir  dtfeharged  (tones,  and  various  kinds  of  miffile 
oci  weapons.  They  were  at  the  fame  time  fo  co- 
$■  vered,  except  at  the  prow  and  ftern,  as  to  afford 
\i  .  the  people  prote&ion  bdth  from  the.  tempeft  and 
if       the  enemy. 

$  They   were  built    for   immediate  ufe,  of    the 

c  readied  timber,  however  green  :  and  a  fleet  was 
p.  fometimes  laid  6n  the  (locks,  launched,  equipped, 
i  and  manned,  in  five  or  fix  weeks.  As  they  were 
j-  unacquainted  with  the  mariners  compafs,  and  the  ' 
I  other  rteans  now  known  of  calculating  directions 
jt  and  diftances,  they  feldom  ventured  out  of  the 
.;        fight  of  land. 

•  The  Romans  for  the  mod  part  frequented  the 
Mediterranean,  and  its  bays  and  gulphs ;  but>  for 
the  feafons  already  mentioned,  they  found  it  like- 
wife  necefiary  to  maintain  a  powerful  fleet  occa- 
(ionally  on  the  coafts,  and  in  the  great  rivers,  which 
flow  into  the  German  and  Atlantic  ocean.  In  fca- 
'  -  "  ■  z  3  fights, 
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fights,  which  they  fcldom  attempted  but  in 
calm  weather,  they  endeavoured  to  arrange  their 
(hips  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  did  the 
legions  or. phalanx  in  land-armies. 

To  pierce  and  fink  with  the  roftrumy  to  entangle 
the  oars,  to  grapple  with  hooks  of  iron  made  for 
the  purpofc,  which  enabled  them  to  attack,  or  board, 
with  more  firmnefs  and  Cafcty  }  or  to  throw  com- 
buftible  matters,  in  order  to  harafs  or  con  fume 
the  enemy,  were  the  principal  modes  of  fighting 
by  lea. 

A  (hip  of  a  hundred  tons  was  thought  very 
large  \  but  there  was  one  built  by  Ptolemy  which 
is  laid  to  have  been  420  kct  long,  or  7182  tons 
burden, 

The  Roman  failors  were  peculiarly  fuperftitious. 
They  never  negledted,  before  they  fet  fail,  and 
again  on  their  arrival,  to  offer  due  facrifice  and 
homage  to  the  gods :  but  befides,  they  were  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  omens,  to  the  firft  or  kft  ob- 
jects which  they  beheld.  . 
V*£liret  *n  l^e  "mc  °f  Csefar,  the  Gauls  along  the  weft- 
tw.e  n"    ern  coaft  were  famous  and  powerful  by  fcai  the 

! people  of  Britanny,  whom  he  defcribes  as  the  cpn- 
ederates  of  the  Veneti,  particularly  excelled  the 
other  maritime  ftates,  both  in  the  number  of  their 
fhips,  and  in  the  ikilful  management  of  them.  The 
Veneti  had  detained  the  Roman  ambaffadors  and 
thrown  them  into  prilbn,  and  trufted  that,  from 
the  nature  of  their  fituation  and  their  maritime 
*  ftrength,    they  were  able  to  do  it  with  impunity. 

The  nature  of  their  country,  which  was  much  inter- 
fered by  gulphs  and  rivers,  they  thought  muft  ob~ 
firu&the  march  of  the  Roman  troops  j  they  knew  that 
the  Romans  had  no  fleet  to  contend  with  them,  and 
were  allured,  and  expeded,  that  being  in  want  of 
provifioo*  they  could  not  remain  in  the  oountry,  <* 

attempt 
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attempt  any  thing  againft  them  fuccefsfully  cither 
by  fea  or  land.  Their  own  (hips  were  fiat-bottom- 
"  ed,  and  capable  of  advancing  inland,  far  bevond  the 
Roman  gallies,  which  were  heavy  and  of  a  deep 
draught,  on  (bores  too  which  are  flat,  and  on  the 
recefs  of  the  tides,  when  the  water  is  (hallow;  their 
prow  and  ftern  rofc  high  above  the  water,  fuited  to 
the  open  and  tempeftuous  ocean  to  which  they 
were  expofed.  Their  (hips  were  built  of  oak, 
whereas  the  Romans  were  accuftomed  to  build 
theirs  of  fir,  and  that  often  in  a  very  green  ftate ; 
their  crofs  beams,  reaching  from  one  fide  of 
the  (hip  to  the  other,  were  a  foot  thick,  and  bound  ' 
into  the  fides  with  ftrong  iron,  bolts.  Their 
anchors  and  cables  were  iron  ;  they  ufed  (kins 
for  fails,  as  much  more  durable  than  canvafs 5  and 
feemed,  in  every  thing  but  rowing,  more  than  a 
match  for  the  Romans. 

Caefar  expeditioufly  collected  a  fleet  agamft  them. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  (hips  came  out  of  their 
ports  to  oppofe  him,  completely  manned  and  equip* 
pedforwar.  They  trufted  to  their  fails,  and  he 
to  his  rowers.  Their  high  prows  and  fterns  co- 
vered them  from  his  archers,  and  from  the  other 
miffile  weapons  that  were  darted  even  from  the 
towers  of  the  Roman  gallies :  their  oaken  and  iron 
ftrength  was  proof  againft  the  (hock  of  the  Roman 
roftrum.  They  feemed  at  firft  invulnerable,  till  the 
Romans  contrived  iron  hooks,  which,  being  attached 
to  ropei,  they  threw  upon  the  fail-yards  or  haul* 
yards  of  the  Vencti ;  then  rowing  brifkly,  cut  or 
broke  them,  and  brought  down  their  fails.  Their 
means  of  efbape  being  thus  deftroyed,  the  Romans 
grappled  them,  and  far  excelling  them  in  fighting  hand 
to  hand,  fubdued  them ;  added  to  this,  a  dead  calm 
enfued,  which  gave  the  Romans  opportunity  and 
leifurc  to  attack  them  fingly,  by  which  means  they 
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were  all  either  taken  or  deftroyed.  This  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  firft  battle  ever  fought  on  the  At* 
hntic  Ocean  ■♦. 
The  naval  On  the  fide  of  the  Mediterranean,  Gaul  was  ren- 
FWaV  c  dercd  very  early  famous  in  naval  hiftory  by  the 
Grecian  colony  which  fettled  at  Marfeilles.  The 
Ioniaas  having,  by  their  great  nautical  (kill  and  ex- 
perience, acquired  the  dominion  of  the  Egean  fea, 
had  fet  fome  of  the  greateft  powers  of  Afia  at  de- 
fiance, and  particularly  provoked  the  indignation 
of  Cyntf.  He  rcfolved  to  attack  fingly  the  fe- 
veral  ftates  of  that  confederacy,  and  fo  gradually 
either  to  exterminate  or  fubdue  them.  The  Pho- 
ceans,  one  of  the  ftates  whom  he  firft  threatened, 
feeing  their  danger,  and  determined  to  defcrt  their 
country  rather  than  lofc  their  liberty,  collected  all 
their  people  and  eiFefts  on  board  a  numerous  fleet, 
and  failed,  as  was  not  uncommon  in  thofe  times, 
in  quell  of  new  fettlements.  They  dire&ed  their 
courfe  along  the  •  coafts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
fettled  fome  time  inTufcany,  during  the  reign,  and 
with  the  concurrence, of Tarquinius  Superbus,  about 
fix  hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera. 
Diffatisfied  with  this  country,  however,  they  went 
next  to  the  fouth,  probably  Granada,  of  Spain; 
thence  they  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone, 
and  finally  fettled  at  Marfeilles,  Their  frequent 
piracies  provoked  both  the  Tufcans  and  Cartha- 
ginians to  unite  againft  them  ;  3  pitched  battle  at 
laft  took  place.  The  confederate  fleet  amounted 
to  an  hundred  and  twenty  Ihips  j  the  fleet  of  the 
Phoceans,  now  the  Marfeillians,  was  fcarcely  half 
that  number;  yet  they  ventured  to  meet  the 
enemy,  and  fought  them  near  Sardinia.  The  batde 
was  bloody  and  obftinate,  many  (hips  were  takeq 


*  Csefar,  <}e  Bell.  Gall.  lifc.  iii.  c.  9—15. 
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and  dcftroyed  on.both  fides,  but  the  Marfeillian* 
obtained  the  vi&ory.  Their  fleet  being  almoft  an- 
nihilated, they  gave  over  their  piracies,  turned 
their  attention  more  to  territorial  protection  and 
cultivation,  fecured  the  friendlhip  of  the  Romans, 
and  in  procefs  of  time  became  a  great  and  flourilh- 
ing  colony  ". 

We  meet  with  only  a  few  detached  fafts  in  naval  streof     - 
affairs,  after  the  fettiement.of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  ZlV^ 
during  the  firft  and  fecond  race;    yet  thefe  (hew  finiwce. 
that  none  of  the  tribes  on  the  fea-coafts  had  neg- 
lected  the   practice   of  navigation,   or  loft  their 
former  habits  of  experience  and  hardihood. 

When  the  Danilh  pirates  failed  up  the  Meufe, 
and  plundered  the  country  betwixt  that  river 
and  the  Rhine,  A-  D,  520,  Thierri,  the  king  of 
Auftrafia,  foon  equipped  a  fleet  fufficiently  large, 
which,  accompanied  with  an  army,  attacked  them 
both  by  lea  and  land.  He  killed  Cochiliac  their 
leader,  took  a  1  moil  all  their  (hips,  liberated  the 
people  whom  they  were  carrying  away  prifoners, 
and  reftored  all  the  plunder  to  its  former  owners16. 

In  the  war  betwixt  France  and  Spain,  during  the 
reign  of  Gontran,  A.  D.  585,  his  fleet  Jailed  from 
the  Rhone,  and  (touring  the  coaiis  of  Galicia,  was 
unexpectedly  encountered  by  the  fleet  of  Levigilde, 
the  king  of  that  country,  and  almoft  all  taken  or 
deftroyed1'. 

There  are  alluflons  after  this,  during  the  Italian 
wars,  and  in  the  time  of  Charles  Martel,  to  the 
.fleets  of  France,  and  to  their  power  in  die  Medi-  . 
xerranean  ;   but  they  are  ftated  fo  briefly  and  ob- 
fcurely  by  Frcdegaire  and  his  continuators,  that  wc 

15  Herodot.  Clio,  cap,  162.  Juftini  HifL  lib.  xliii. 

16  Greg.  Tur.lib.  iii.  c.  3.  Geft.  Franc,  c.  19. 
?7  P.  Daniel,  Hilt.  4c  Prance,  torn.  i.  p.  216. 
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can  form  no  diftinft  idea  of  their  condition  or  mag* 
nirude. 
Under  the  Under  Charlemagne  we  ought  to  expeft  fome- 
thing  more  precife  and  magnificent  on  this  fubjeft. 
His  vaft  empire,  bounded  almoft  on  every  fide  by 
the  leas  and  ocean,  and  often  attacked  by  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  particularly  by  the  Normans 
and  Saracens,  muft  have  diredted  his  attention  to 
naval  entcrprifr,  and  required  him  to  fit  out  on 
different  fides  considerable  naval  armaments. 

He  was  generally  fuccefsful  againft  the  Saracens, 
particularly  when  they  attempted  a  defcent  on  the 
iflands  of  Sardinia  and  Corfica11;   but  though  he 
always  routed  the  Normans,  yet  he  appears  to  have 
remained  under  great  appre hen  lions,  left  they  fhould 
one  day  become  too  powerful  to  be  refilled  by  the 
more  flow  and  feeble  exertions  of  his  fucceflbrs. 
f<  If  they  thus  infult  us,  whilft  I  am  living,"  faid  he 
to  his  fon  Lewis,  u  and  whilft  the  empire  is  entire, 
€c  what  may  they  not  do  when  it  fhall  be  divided 
"  after  my  death ,f !"     He  left  no  means  there- 
fore neglefted  which  could  keep  in  awe  the  Greeks 
and  Saracens,  and  particularly  the  Normans.   He 
placed  two  fleets  in  the  north  feas*  to  watch  and 
oppofe  their  motions  *°  5  and  another  large  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean,  to  check  the  depredations  of 
the  Moors  or  Saracens  $  befides  fmaller  iquadrons, 
which  he  placed  in  all'the  rivers  and  ports  along 
the  coafts  of  the  empire,  from  the  Elbe  to  the 
ocean,  and  from  Spain  to  the  Po  in  the  Mcditef* 
ranean  and  Adriatic  feas.    He  vifited  them  in  per* 
fon,  ordained  the  counts  of  the  fcveral  diftridb  to 
provide  abundance  of  ftores  and  arms,  and  to  be 

18  Eginhart.  in  Antial.  ad  ann.  799. 

*9  Monach.  Sangal.  lib.  ii.  c.  2. 

40  Herman,    bchmink.    Not.  ad  t.   17.    Egintaurt  Vft. 

Carol.  Mag. 
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ready  on  all  occafions,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  fail 
againft  the  enemy.  His  principal  arfenal  was  at 
Boulogne,  where  he  repaired  and  maintained  a 
light-houfe,  originally  built  by  the  emperor  Cali- 
gula, and  which  was  illuminated  every  night  *\ 

We  find  no  particular  information  rcfpe&ing  the 
materials,  the  ftrudurc,  the  navigation,  or  mode  of 
naval  warfare,  under  either  the  firft  or  fecond  race* 
It  is  probable,  that  the  different  parts  of  the  empire 
would  retain  the  ancient  naval  habits  to  which  we 
find  they  were  accuftomed  both  before  and  under 
the  Romans.  The  people  of  Britanny,  and  along 
that  coaft,  would  continue  to  build  their  veflels  of 
oak,  and  navigate  them  with  fails.  The  Ihips  of 
Marfeilles,  and  of  that  coaft,  were  likely  to  refemble 
thofe  of  Greece,  which  were  pot  eflentiaUy  differ-* 
cnt  from  thofe  of  Rome ;  for  the  Romans  learned 
the  artsof  (hip-building  and  navigation  from  Greece 
and*  Carthage  *\ 


Egiohart.  Vit.  Carol.  Mag.  et  id.  in  Anoal.  ad  ano.  808. 
Tho.  Rivii  Hill.  Naval,  lib.  i.  c.  14. 
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CHAR    IV. 

The  Hiftory  of  Literature  in  Fntncr,  from  Clo- 
vis,  A.  D.  486,  to  the  Death  of  Charlemagne, 
A.  D..8i4. 

SECT.  I. 
Of  Literature. 

-  >-pHE  revolutions  of  learning  before  the  death  of 
-*     Charlemagne,  are  numerous  and  interefting. 
tewniogof       The  Druids  were  the  philofophers,  as  well  as  the 
a*  Druids,  priefts,  of  ancient  Gaul  j  they  committed  all  their 
knowledge  to  memory,  and  nothing  to  writings  and 
therefore,  ekcepring  in  a  few  things  handed  down 
imperfe&ly,  we  muft  Remain  for  ever  ignorant  of 
their  real  opinions,  and  the  extent  of  their  know- 
ledge. 

They  profeffed  to  be  acquainted  with  both  phyfics 
and  mttaphyfics.  Cicero  mentions  refpe&fully  Di- 
vitiacus  the  j3£duan,  with  whom  he  had  converfed, 
as  learned  in  thofe  fubjedts \  Casfar  informs  us, 
that  the  Druids  philofophifed  concerning  the  ftars 
and  their  motions,  the  earth,  and  the  univerfe,  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  power  of  the  immortal 
gods*.  And  Strabo  fays,  they  taught  that  the 
world  was  etern.il,  and  though  it  undergoes  various 
changes  by  water  and  fire,  that  it  (hall  never  be 
utterly  destroyed s. 

1  De  Divinit.  lib.  i.  c.  41.      *  Lib.  vi.  c.  13.       3  Lib.  i*. 

Some 
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Some  writers,  however,  havc;fronihinfs  and  W>n- 
ge&irres,  reared  for  the  Druids,. a  fyftem  of  opinions 
whieh,  it  is  mod  probable*  they  never  entertained, 
and  have  hypothetiklly  afcrtbed  to  them  the  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  circle  of  fctence  and  art.  They 
have  imagined  them  to  be  fuch  aftronomers  as  to 
have  been  able  to  calculate  the  cycle,  or  the  return  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  after  their  periodical  revolution, 
to  the  fame  relative  point  or  ftation :  that  they, had 
tnftruments  anfwering  the  fame  end  as  1  our  .tele* 
fcopes,  by  which  they  could  perceive  the  moun- 
tains of  the  moon:  that  arithmetic  was  familiar  to 
them,  becaufe  tablets  were  found-in  the  Helvetian 
camp,  containing  lifts  and  numerations  of  the  people: 
and  that  they  were  good  geometricians,  becaufe,  in 
xafe  of  any  difference  being  appealed  to  them  con- 
cerning marches  or  boundaries,  they  were  accuf- 
toaied  to  .fettle  it  \ 

The  vaft.  maffes  of  ftone  with  which  they,  have  ' 
formed  their  temple$  or  altars,  and  of  which. forae 
examples  ftill  remain,  feem  to  indicate  conGderablc 
experience,  at  leaft,  in  the  ufc  of  mechanical  powers. 
*  Their  knowledge  and  practice;  of  medicine*  •  was 
rather  empirical  and  magical,  thin  fcientific.  The 
vifcous  fubftance  which  they  compofed  of  the, 
mifletoe,  and  which  Pliny  reprefents  them  as 
gathering  with  /b  much  fuperftition,  was  their  print 
dpa(  medicine  *. 

Their  moral  do<9rine  may  be  fummed  up  in 
three  lhort  fentences,  which  cannot  be  condemned; 
That  the  gods  ought  to  be  worshipped  i  that  ber 
neficence  is  the  duty  of  man 5  and  that  fortitude 
ought  to  be  cultivated,  and  duly  exercifed,  in  eir* 
cumftanccs  of  diftre.fs  or  danger. 

4  The  good  Benedi&ines,  the  authors  of  the  Hift.  Literalre 
<3e  )a  France,  have  proceeded  coo  much  in  this  conje&ural 
manner.     Tom.i.         *      5  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xvii.  c.  44. 

Their 
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Their  (bhoots,  which  they  kept  in  the  rccefles 
•of  forefts,  were  chiefly  frequented  by  the  youth 
of  noble  femilies*  who  accounted  it  an  honour  to 
Attend  them  many  years.  The  teachers  were 
kandfomely  paid  for*  their  trouble,  and  might 
therefore  encourage  the 'children  of  the  people  of 
rank  to  attend  them. 

The  fimilarity  of  the  Druidical  or  Celtic  doc- 
trines and  fuperftition  to  thofe  of  the  eaft,  has  in* 
duced  fome  learned  and  judicious  writers  to  aflign 
to  the  eaftern  and  weftern  nations  one  comoioo 
origin.  From  the  northern  extremities  of  Afi^ 
k  is  laid,  came  nor  only  the  Scythians  and  Panno* 
nians,  but  alfo  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Germany, 
Gaul,  and  the  other  weftern  countries  of  Europe. 
The  mind  may  acguiefce  the  more  readily  in  this 
opinion,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  account  which 
Sacred  Hiftory  gives  of  the  origin  of  ancient  na- 
trons, and  that  though  we  were  difpofed  to  contro- 
vert that  account,  we  have  nothing  more  probable 
to  fobftitute  in  its  roorm 
or  the  The  Phocean  colony  fettled  at  MarfetHes,  was 

MarfcUw.  likely  to  have  imported  with  them  the  elements  at 
leaft  of  Grecian  literature.  When  th$  Romans 
firft  difcovercd  them,  they  were  charmed  with 
their  fituatton  and  manners,  as  well  as  with  their 
advancement  in  art  and  fciencc. 

Their  temper  was  gentle,  and  their  behaviour  po- 
lite and  engaging. '  Plautus  employs  their  name  pro- 
verbially, to  exprefs  the  moft  regular  and  irre- 
proachable conduft;  and  Cicero  thought  tbef 
preferable,  not  only  to  the  other  nations  of  Grec&i 
but  of  the  world. 

They  had  public  fchools  instituted  for  teaching 
eloquence,  philofophy,  medicine,  mathematics,  ju- 
rifprudence,  and  theology,  as  they  were  known 
and  taught  in  their  parent  country,  Ionia;  and 

there 
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there  was  nothing  they  feared  fi>  much  as  armed 
ftrajigers  and  foreign  religious  opinions,  which 
they  dreaded  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  fccuriiy 
of  their  infant  ftate.  . 

The  Romans  admired  their  genius  and  fkill  in 
the  ftru&ure  and  form  of  their  city,  in  the  con- 
vcniency  of  their  harbour,  in  the  culture  and  for*-: 
tility  of  their  lands,  in  their  policy,  and  in  their 
literature.  They  courted  alliance  with  them,  fre«. 
quented  their  fchoois,  preferred  MarfeUles  ta 
Athens,  and  conferred  on  them  the  privilege  of 
Roman  citizens.  Many  eminent  Romans  came 
to  rcfidc  among  them,  for  pkafure  as  well  as  the 
cultivation  of  feience.  The  citizens  of  Marseilles 
were  highly  refpe&ed  at  Rome,  where,  being  pa* 
tronifed  and  promoted,  they  became  eminent  in 
every  profefifon,  and  were  often  preferred  to  the 
firft.  offices  of  the  ftate #. 

But  though  thefe  Greeks  and  the  Romans  mu- 
tuary refpe&ed  and  efteeraed  each  other,  the  ba- 
lance of  accommodation  mtwrally  preponderated. 
on  the  fide  of  patronage  and  power.  The  fouth 
of  France  was  a  fine  country*  and  its  inhabitants 
were  a  polifhed  and  learned  people;  but  it  was 
comparatively  a  province,  and  in  fa£t,  in  the  629th 
year  of  Rome*  it  was  reduced  to  that  ftate.  To 
the  metropolis,  every  one  who  was  animated  by 
ambition  dire&ed  his  attention;  and  therefore, 
though  the  Romans  accommodated  thcmfelves  to, 
theie  cokxufts*  and  imitated  and  acquired  from 
tfee«n  the  knowledge  of  every  thing  in  which  they 
excelkd,  yet  they  more  generally  fubaratcd  to 
their  patrons  the  Romans.  Hence  whatever  was. 
of.  a  temporary  or  flu&uating:  nature,  yielded  its 

6  Jnfigoes    viros  c  Gallia  Narbonenli   tranfivifle.     Tacit. 
Anna).  lib.  xi.  24. 
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form  gradually  to  the  fuperior  power;  and  the 
language,,  dreis,  arts,  and  manners  of  the  Greeks,  at 
laft,  gave  way  to  thofe  of  the  Romans. 

Some  things,  indeed,  of  a  more  fixed  or  left  ver- 
satile nature,  cither  remained  without  alteration, 
or  required  more  force  than  the  mere  influence  of 
accommodation.  Architecture  underwent  little  or 
no  change  j  and  Vitruvius,  the  moft  eminent  of 
Roman  architects,  founds  that  art  entirely  on  Gre- 
cian tafte  and  principles.  Language  yielded  partly 
to  accommodation,  and  partly  to  Imperial  authority 
and  law.  The  Latin  tongue  only  was  ordained  to 
be  ufed  in  all  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  every  young 
perfon,  whole  ambition  or  vanity  afpired  to  refpeft 
or  office,  neceflarily  ftudied  to  excel  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court. 
Extends  The  mutual  admiration,  however,  of  the  two  coun- 

tries, and  their  refpe&ive  ambition  to  excel,  increaf- 
ed  the  common  ardor  for  learning,  and  contributed 
to  excite  a  general  literary  emulation  in  all  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  and  countries.  Narbonne  fent  from* 
its  fchools,  men  who  were  eminent  in  their  various 
profeffions,  as  poets,  orators,  and  ftatcftnen.  Aries 
was  famous,  not  only  for  its  fchools  and  commerce, 
but  for  having  become  occafionally  the  refidence 
of  fevcral  of  the  emperors. .  Vienne  was  confidered 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  AHobroges ;  Eufebius  calls 
it  the  illuftrious  metropolis  of  the  Gauls  7.  Thou- 
loufc,  which  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Vifigoths,  is  reprefented  as  Efficiently  populous 
to  furnilh  colonies  for  four  other  large  cities,  and 
alfo  abounded  in  men  of  rank  and  literary  repu- 
tation. Autun  was  a<5Hve  in  extending  the  Roman 
government  over  the  more  northern  tribes  and 
cities,  and  was  recompenfed  by  feveral  important 

7  Lib.  v.  c.  I. 
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?mtrt^Jn1t?es,.  Tito  fame  of  its  fchdols  was  cete- 
fcrated  in  the  reigri  of  Tiberius.  Lyons  is  laid 
to  have  been  founded  later  than  die  other  citifcs 
which  have  been  mentiorted,  yet  before  the  middle? 
of  the  firft  century  it  was  almoft  as  populous  as; 
Narbonne.  BWng  centrical,  it  was  the  ordinary 
refidencc  of  the  Roman  prefeft  in  Gaul  Agrippa* 
formed  threfe  great  military  roads  to  it ;  one  Heading 
fyom  the  Rhine;  ariother  from  Aquitania,  pr  the 

.  Country  of  the  Garonnf ;  and  a  third  from  the 
north  country  about  the  Seine,  It  was  of  courfc 
a  place  of  great  fefort,  and  particularly  diftiaguifhed 
among  the  other  cities .  of  GauK  Nor  was*  Ni  fmc* 
much  inferior  to  any  of  the  cities  which  have  been 
mentioned,  in  the  privileges  which  it  enjoyed^  or 
in  the. fruits,  pf  learning  which  it  produced.  And 
Bourdeaux,  the  laflr,  is  faid  not  to  have  been  the 
kaft  in  population  and  literary  eminence  *.  From 
thefe  cities  the  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome 
fpread,  though  with'  an  inferior  luftre,  aver  the 
reft  of  GzfjL 

With  refpeft  to  tlie  nature -of  the  colleges,  or  On'mf 
fchools,  in  Gaul,  in  thofc  times  to  which  we  refer,  ftucy- 
and  the  manner  in  which  education  was  conducted, 
it  appears  that  they  began  with  the  ftt\dy  of  Greek 
and  Latin  grammar,  in  order  to  fpeak  and  write  ic 
corre&ly.  There  were  matters  appointed  for  all  who 
chofe  to  ftady  poetry.  The  ancient  Greek  philo- 
fophy  was  next  generally  ftudied;  but  the  fyftern  of 
the  middle  academy,  and  of  the  Stoics,  chiefly  pre- 
vailed among . the  Romans:  the  former  was  pre* 
ferred  by  Cicero* and  the  latter  by  Cato.   Several  of 

.  the  Romans  refpecl^d  the  Peripatetic  philofophy, 
but  juftly  complained  of  its  obfeurity.  Epicurus 
had  fome  difciples  among  the'itt.     Lucreti&s,  vfho 

*  Hifc  Lit.  dc  ia  Fiv  torn,  i,  p.  46— $>2w 
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va&  often  infant,  unfolded  the  Epicurean  iyftem  in 
that  poem  de  Rerum  Naktra%  which  he  wrote  during 
his  lucid  intervals.  After  philofophy,  the  Roman 
youth  applied  themfclves  to  the  ftudy  of  rhetoric 
and  hiftory  p. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  alfo  the  method 
obferved  in  Gaul  j  for  in  refpeft  of  education,  the 
two  countries  were  as  one ;  and  on  many  occafions, 
indeed,  Gaul  was  preferred  to  Italy.  It  was  the 
great  nurfery  efpecially  of  lawyers  and  orators*  and 
Juvenal  calls  it,  the  eloquent  Gaul ,#  f 

Gallia  caufidicos  docuit  facunda  Brkannos* 

The  Gallic  fchools  feemed  the  high  road  to  honour 
and  power ;  they  were  of  courfe  multiplied,  and  ex- 
tended in  every  dire&ion  over'  the  country,  furnifh- 
ing  the*  metropolis  of  the  world  with  fome  of  her 
moft  eloquent  orators  and  wifeff  magiftrates. 

But  there  is  a  point  of  eminence,  as  well  as  of 
cfepreffion,  from  which  human  affairs  naturally  re- 
turn. '   There  arecaufes  of  reftraint,  which,  though 
unperceived,  begin  to  operate,  before  the  afcend- 
ing  body  has  reached  its  utmoft  height.     Auguftus 
ordained  that  the  Roman  law  (hould  be  the  rule  of 
government  and  juftice  ip  Gaul :  he  appointed  prat- 
tors,  prefects  or  proconfuls,  quaeftors,  and  other 
officers,  agreeably  to  the  conftitution  of  the  Roman 
empire;  and  he  commanded  that  the  Latin  (hould  bt 
the  only  language  ufed  in  the  courts  of  juftice.  Such 
reftraints  muft  have  contributed  fomewhat  to  damp 
the  fpirit  of  learning.     Btfides,  the  people  of  rank 
and  learning  had  one  language,  the  common  peo- 
ple defcended  of  the  ancient  Greeks  another,  and 
rhe  ancient  Gauls  of  Celtic  origin  had  a  third". 

v    9  Hiu\.  kit.  de  la  £r.  to*».  i.  p.53— 70. 

'°' Tacitus  feeiris  td  include  the  whole  circle  of  education 
wJfen  he  fay  a,  "  Nobiliffimam  Galliaiuni  lbbolexn  liberations 
**  ftudiis  i  hi' opera  tarn." 
,   **  Hift* Lit.  de  1*  Fu  torn.  i.  ^  88, 
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Three  languages  fo  very  different,  all  ufed  in  the 
fame  country,  mud  have  produced  confufion  and 
corruption. 

Vanity,  and  the  love  of  Angularity,  foon  after  Lwrf 
introduced  the  affeftation  of  various  falfe  or  ex-  **"W* 
ceffive  ornaments  Into  eloquence.  Tacitus  and 
Pliny,  however  elegant  and  amirable  their  writings/ 
may  be  given  as  examples,  of  affe&ed  energy  and 
elegance  degenerating  into  quaintnefs  and  ob- 
fcurity.  # 

Pctrontus  Arbiter,  to  whom  morality  is  not  in****?©* 
much  otherwife  indebted,  has  however  obfcrved  Suc«fon 
a  third  caufc  of  the  decline  of  learning,  in  the  neg-  •rV?:*1** 
left  of  parents  in  the  education  of  their  children.  l  up  l0t* 
Perhaps  he  carries  it  too  far,  when  he  traces  it  even 
to  the  unnatural  abandoning  of  infants'  to  foreign 
nurfes  of  the  lowed  rank ;  but  undoubtedly  there 
is  much  room  for  cenfuring  the  general  inattention 
of  parents  to  the  importance  of  duly  difciplining  the 
temper  and  manners,  as  well  as  of  early  forming 
the  language,  of  their  own  children.  When  they 
commit  them  to  the  charge  of  other  tutors,  how- 
ever well  qualified,  they  may  be  confidered  as 
either  punching  them  with  a  kind  of  exile,  which 
often  fours  the  young  mind,  embitters  enjoyment, 
and  rcftrains  genius;  or,  by  admitting  them  to  their 
prefence  only  during  the  time,  or  for  the  purpofe 
of  enjoyment,  they  induee  a  habit  of  diflfatisfadtion 
with  the*  more  fevcrc  difciplinc  and  uninterefting 
occupation  of  their  tutor.  Learning  becomes  a 
fetigue :  company,  feftiyity,  (bews,  every  kind  and 
degree  of  fenfual  gratification,  when  affociated  witli 
their  parents,  are  the  fupreme  obje&s  of  defire,  . 
and  the  conftant  fubje&s  of  their  thoughts  and  pur-* 
fait.  Hence  learning  declines,  in  proportional 
children  are  indulged  by  their  parents,  or  paren- 
tal difciplinc  is  aeglc&ed.  '    .  < 

a  a  x  $l  ft>ur$f| 
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•  A  fourth  caufe  of  the  decline  of  learning  among 
the  Romans  in  Gaul,  was  the  felfifiinefs  of  teachers. 
When  their  objeft  was  not  fo  much  to  improve 
th*ir  fcholars,  as  to  Obtain  applaufe  for  therofelves; 
and  that  not  on  account  of  their  art  and  fucccfe  in 
teaching,  but  for  trjeir  bomdbaft  and  inflated  ftyle, 
which  they  fuppofed  to  be  elegance ;  and  theif 
pompous  manner,  which  they  believed  to  be  true 
dignity  ;  how  could  they  produce  any  other  effedfc 
than  either  difguft  or  filfe  tafte? 

It  may  be  added  with  jufticexthdt  the  young  people 
were  pulhed  forward  too  rapidly  from  one  braocfe 
of  education  to  another  j  fo  that  the  ftru&ure  was 
thought  to  be  reared,  before  the  foundation  was 
properly  laid.  The  young  orator  appeared  at  th« 
bar  a  mufter  of  eloquence,  before  he  had  made 
himfelf  acquainted  with  either  grammar  ©r  phi>- 
lqfophy. 

The  civil  wars  which  broke  out  fo  frequently  on 
the  fucceffionof  emperors,  and  Which  fametimes  fo* 
generally  agitated  the  empire*  interrupted  the  pro- 
grefs  of  literature,  and  bent  the  thoughts  habitually 
to  other  purfuitsand  enquiries.  While  feveral  can- 
cjidates  were  contending  e;ach  to  afcend.  the  Impe- 
rial throne,  the  provinces  were  deluged  with  the 
blood  of  the  oppofite  parties*  When*  the  lives, 
liberties*  afhd  property  of  the  people  were  in  con- 
ijant  and  imminent  danger,  there  could  be. neither 
leifure  nor  inclination  for  fpeculation  or  ftudy. 
.  The  irruption  of  the. various  tribes  of  Barbae 
fians  into  the  empire,  finally  contributed  to  difturb 
phUofophical  enquiry. 

In  the  mean  time,,  new  fubje&s  of  knowledge 
were  convmimkatfd  tQ  men*  The  Gofpei  of 
Jefus  .Chfift  drew  away  the  attention  gradually 
from  doHJnfyl  philofophical.  fpeculations,.  and  *fta« 
bltfhed    on  reaiboable  and  fatisfaftory   evidence 

'•  •  -  -  *      '  .  •;  $* 
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the  great  and  interefting  do&rincs  and  duties  of 
religion. 

The  Author  of  the  Gofpel  was  early  clafled 
among  philofophers,  both  by  his  enemies  and 
friends  $  and  though  he  certainly  holds  a  far  fu- 
perior  rank,  yet  if  philofophy  be  wifdom,  the  Gof- 
pel is  fuperlative  wifdom,  and  inftead  of  rejefting 
the  term,  Chriftians  might  rather  claim  an  exclu- 
fiVc  right  to  it;  for  furely  it  is  calculated,  above 
all  fyftems,  to  enlighten  the  uriierftanding,  arid  to 
intereft  and  purify  the  heart.  It  addrefies  with  the 
fan&ions  of  Supreme  authority,  and  overawes  the 
imagination  and  paflions,  while  it  gradually  fubdues 
and  regulates  them.  Other  fyftems  abound  with 
error,  and  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the  mind 
andconduft  of  thofe  who  profefs  to  hold  them ; 
but  "  the  wifdom  that  is*  from  above,  is  pure  and 
"  peaceable,  gentle,  and  eafy  to  be  entreated,  full 
M  of  mercy  and  of  good  fruits,  without  partiality, 
*c  and  without  hypocrify." 

As  the  origin  of  the  Gofpel  was  divine,  fo  was 
the  power  which  at  firft  accompanied  ir.  The 
Apofttes  therefore  difclaimed  the  character  of  phi- 
lofophers,  having  neither  invented  the  do&rines 
'which  they  taught,  nor  trufted  in  their  own  genius 
or  learning  as  the  means  of  recommending  them. 
They  only  preached  Chriftianity  wich  fimplicity 
and  zeal,  travelling  extenfively  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  it  known,  and  relying  for  its  fucceis  on  the 
wifdom  and  power  of  its  heavenly  Author,  who  had 
comrniffioned  them  to  publifh  ir. 

Nor  had  they  reafon  to  be  afhamed  of  their 
truft.  Their  fuccefs  was  great  and  extenfive. 
They  were  oppofed  in  almoft  every  quarter  by 
all  orders  of  men,  and  were  often  perfecuted, 
even  to  imprifonment  and  death;  yet  their  doc- 
trines prevailed,  and  the  Gofpel  was*  finally  ac- 
a  a  3  knowledged 
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knowledged  to  be  the  eftablilhed  religion  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

This  heavenly  fyftem,  however,  which  became 
a  great  occafion  of  human  fpeculation  and  learn- 
ing, though  in  itfclf  (9  pure  and  incorruptible,  had, 
in  the  progfefs  of  time,  innumerable  errors  and 
monftrous  abfurdities  attached  to  it.  Every  man 
and  body  of  men,  whofe  minds  had  been  ftrongly 
and  habitually  imprefled  with  their  former  fyftetns 
of  religion  or  philofophy,  on  embracing  Chriftian- 
ity  cither  involuntarily  retained  their  former  bias 
and  habits,  and  mingled  them  with  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  Gofpel,  or  defignedly  and  in- 
genioufly  traced  a  refemblance  betwixt  their 
former  and  prefent  opinions  and  worlhip,  and 
endeavoured  to  incorporate  them.  Others  agreed 
to  this  incorporating  plan  the  more  readily,  in 
hopes  that  they  might  induce  many  to  be- 
come Chriftians.  In  this  manner  the  Jews  long 
aimed  zealoufly  to  unite  their  traditions  and  ritual 
with  the  do&rincs  and  ordinances  of  the  Gofpel, 
and  fo  far  as  they  fuccced^d,  they  furniflicd  it  with  a 
drapery  which  has  through  ages  disfigured  it.  The 
other  nations,  on  their  conversion,  with  equal  pre- 
,  judices  and  pride  biought  with  them  their  dogmas 
and  fuperftitious  cuftoms,  and  infinuatcd  or  forced 
many  of  them  into  the  Chriftian  church.  The 
apoflles  "and  Chriftian  fathers  zealoufly  oppofed 
thefe  innovations  and  corruptions ,s,  while  their 
authors  and  partisans  as  zealoufly  fupported  and 
defended  them. 
Ca**erfy.  Hence  a  new  fpecies  of  learning  commenced  and 
prevailed  over  the  world,  wherever  the  Gofpel  was 
known  in  Afia,  "Europe,  and  Africa,  which  con- 
fided in  publifhing  and  controverting,  in  rccom- 
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mending  and  impugning,  the  Jewifli  and  Heathen 
do&rines  and  cuftoms,  as  foreign  to  the  pure  fpirit 
and  native  fimplicity  of  Chriftianity.  Such  were  - 
the  writings  of  Juftin  Martyr  m  Syria,  of  Tertullian 
vin  Africa,  and  of  Irenaeus  in  Gaul,  in  favour  of 
Chriftianity;  and  of  Celfus  and  Porphyry,  in  oppo- 
firion  to  it. 

Earlv  educated  rn  the  fchools  of  their  refpefKve 
countries,  the  Chriftian  Apologifts  retained  fome 
veneration  for  fcveral  of  their  early  opinions  arid 
religious  rites.  While  they  generally  expofed  the 
errors  of  the  Jewifli  and  Grecian  philofophy,  they 
fondly  ad  mined  certain  ideas  and  ceremonies  in  which 
they  imagined  a  firitable  or  ufeful  analogy.  Some 
of  them  were  even  zealous  to  colled  thole  fcattered 
portions  of  philofophy  which  feemed  to  illuftrate 
the  divine  nature,  or  to  augment  the  veneration 
of  men  for  the  Chriftian  worfhip.  With  this  view, 
men  of  this  temper  came  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  ofEcleftics. 

TheEcle&icsjuftified  their  conduft,  by  the  be*  uieetxt. 
lief  that  every  thing  valuable  in  the  ancient  phi  - 
lofophy  had  fome  time  or  other  been  borrowed  from 
either  traditional  or  written  revelation;  and  the 
different  fedts  of  philofophers  were  favoured  by 
them,  according  to  the  opinion  which  they  enter- 
tained of  the  fimilaricy  of  their  tenets  to  the  doc- 
trines of  revealed  religion.  Plato  was  moft  efteem- 
ed  by  them;  Epicurus  only  was  without  a  patron 
among  the  Chriftian  fathers;  Eufebius  quotes 
many  paffages  from  Plato,  to  (how  the  refemblance 
of  his  fentiments  to  many  of  the  doftrines  of  Scrip- 
ture1*; and  Auguftine  infifts,  not  only  ch'at  Plato  was 
preferable  to  every  other  Heathen  writer,  but  that 
he  was  a  Chriftian  philofopher.    Hence  the  facility 
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with  which  a  coalirioo  was  attempted  to  be  farmed 
betwixt  Plato  and  Jefus  Chrift,  even  by  Joftin 
^fartyr,  and  others  of  {he  greateft  reipeftability 
among  the  Fathers ;  and  hence  the  general  fucceis 
which  attended  the  Platonic  philofophy  in  the 
Chriftian  Church. 

While  the  Chriftian  writers  thus  disfigured  the 
iimplicity  and  beauty  of  the  Gospel  by  means  of 
buman  philofophy,  they  alfo  contributed  greatly 
towards  t,he  decline  of  true  learning,  by  their  care- 
lefs  and  fuperficial  mode  of  arguing,  their  want  of 
arrangement,  and  general  inattention  to  ftyle.  They 
,difcovercd  great  learning,  it  is  true,  and  often  af- 
forded fpecimens  of  true  eloquence  ;  but  their  zeal 
as  frequently  marred  their  judgment,  and  in  the  heat 
of  con  trove  rfy  they  appeared  more-  eager  to  com- 
bat their  adverfary,  than  to  ftudy  the  fuitablcnefs 
of  their  weapons,  or  the  mod  dextrous  and  fi*> 
cefsful  mode  of  managing  them.     Their  credulity 
fometimes   laid   hold  of  reports,  inftead  of  fa&sj 
their  ardor  fubftituted  aflertion  for  argument;  their 
impatience  neglefted  thp  more  deliberate,  regular, 
and  fatisfa&ory  methods  of  reafoning ;  and  purity 
of  language,   and  corrc&neis  of  ftyle,    jn   their 
temper  and  circumftance$,  kerned  to  iome  of  fhefl| 
wholly  unworthy  of  attention. 
***&&<&        Engroiledi   with  theologipal  and    qaetaphyfical 
*  y  C8#       difcuffions,  they  wanted  both  leifure  and  inclination 
for   phyfical  enquiries.      Euftbius  fays,  it  is  nof 
from  our  ignorance  of  phytic?*  or  of  natural  cauics, 
that  we  alniolt  entirely  neglect  them;  but  from  % 
convidion  that,  however  much  they  m^y  be  ad* 
mired,  they  arc  uklcfs,  compared  to  the  more  iai* 
)   poxtant  purtuks  in  which  we  labour ,5,     Hence  tlje 
tfajpidity  with  which  this  branch  of  learning  df* 

**  Prepir.  Evang*  lib* xy*  c.  1. 16* 
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dmtd;  till  vtt  find  Ambrofe  biftop  of  Milan,  find 
Gregory  the  bilhop  of  Tours,  (peaking  of  the 
tooft  ordinary  appearances  of  nature,  like  children. 

in  the  courfe  of  a  few  centuries,  indeed,  learning  ' 
feemed  to  be  difcardedby  the  world,  took  refuge  in  the 
monafteries,  and  aflbmed  a  monkilh  habit,  through 
a  long  and  dreary  night  of  darknefs,  till  the  dawn 
of  reformation ;  but  monkifh  learning  will  be  con- 
fident^ with  more  propriety  in  an  after-  period. 

Such  is  the  genera)  view  of  the  ftate  of  liters 
tart  1q  Gaul  before  the  reign  of  Clovis.     The  Authort* 
writers  of  any  cekbrity  in  Gaul  during  the  fame 
period,  were  by  no  means  numerous* 

Pubiius  Terentius  Varro,  the  poet  and  hiftorian,  p.  Tcr. 
was  the  coterpporary  and  friend  of  fome  of  the  v*rr#* 
moft  eminent  of  the  Roman  poets.  Virgil  highly 
efteemed  fata,  'and  is  faid  even  to  have  borrowed 
both  thoughts  and  phrafes  from  his  works.  He 
was  born  at  a  fmall  town  near  Narbonne,  many 
ye*rs  before  the  Chriftian  sera. 

Trogus  Pomptius,  whofe  hiftory  remains  only  T"g.Pom- 
in  the  Abridgment  of  Juftin,  was  born  near  Vai-  ptiua* 
&n,  in  Provence,  about  forty  or  fifty  years  be(ore 
Chrift. 

EutrQpius,  the  hiftorian,  was  born  near  Bour-  Eut«>piui« 
deaux,  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century. 

The  principal  Chriftian  writers  in  Gaul  during 
the  fame  peripd,  were, 

Irenaeus,  a  native  of  Afia  Minor ;  who  was  born  iren*ut. 
about  A.  D.  130.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Polycarp, 
the  cotemporary  of  John  the  Apoftle.  He  preached 
the  Gofpel  with  fuch  seal  and  fuccefs  in  Gaul,  that: 
he  was  chofen  and  appointed  bifhop  of  Lyons. 
His  principal  work,  was  his  Five  Books  againft  the 
Here  fie s  prevalent  in  his  time. 

Aufonius,  the  rhetorician  and  poet,  was  born  at  Au&tff*;. 
Jtaurdcaux  abput  A.D.3O9.    He  wrote  feverai 
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books,  which  the*  his  genius ;  and  the  great  coo- 
fidence  placed  in  him  by  the  emptrors  Valentinian 
and  Gratian,  and  the  high  honours  to  which  thejr 
railed  him  in  the  date*  are  proofs  that  his  prudence 
and  judgment  in  political  matters  were  not  inferior 
to  his  poetical  talents. 

Amteebi  Ambrofe  was  born  at  Lyons  A.  D.  340  J  he  was 
firft  educated  as  a  lawyer,  but  by  the  general  per- 
fuafion,  of  the  people  of  Milan,  he  became  their 
bilhop.  His  works  are  numerous ;  and  fome  of 
them,  as  that  intkled  "  Looking  unto  Jcfus,"  &c. 
are  generally  known  and  (till  cftccmed. 

s.sevtr«s.  s.  Sevcrus  Sulpitius  was  a  bifhop  in  Aquicain : 
his  diofefe  is  not  mentioned.  He  was  born  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are ;  his  Sacred  Hiftory#  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  his  own  tknes;  and  his 
Life  of  Martin,  bifhop  of  Tours* 

T.  Caffia.  Whether  the  monk  Cafiian  was  a  native  of  Syria  or 
of  Gaul,  is  not  knowji,  though  the  latter  is  thought 
mod  probable;  it  is  certain  that  he  fettled  at  Mar- 
feilles  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century:  there  he 
founded  two  monafttriesi  one  for  men,  and  the  other 
for  women. .  His  principal  works  were,  his  In* 
ftitutions  and  Conferences  on  the  Semipelagian 
Controverfy,  and  on  Monaftic  Order  and  Disci- 
pline. 

Tiro  Prof.        Tiro  Profpcr  was  a  native  of  Aquitania  about 

*"'  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.     He  was  a  zealous 

opponent  of  the  Pelagians,  both  in  bis  cooduft 
and  writings.  He  wrote  in  verfc,  as  well  as  in 
profc.  His  principal  poem  is  D*  Ingr*tis>  Of  the 
Ungrateful ;  which  is  the  chara&er  he  afcribes  to 
the  Pelagians  and  Semipelagians,  becaufe  thef 
denied  the  grace  which  God  fo  freely  beftows. 

clmm**      Claudianus  Mamertus,  a  prieft  of  the  chyrch  of 

**  Vicnnc,  is  much  celebrated  by.  his  perfonal  friend 
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Sidonius  Apollinaris.  He  flourished  after  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  wrote  three  books 
on  the  State  and  Nature  of  the  Soul,  againft  Fauftus 
Regienfis,  who  had  denied  its  immateriality,  and 
of  courfe  its  immortality  '*• 
.  We  cannot  but  remark,  in  concluding  this  fub- 
jcft,  that  confidering  how  much  the  Provincia  Ro- 
manay  Provence,  was  celebrated  for  its  fchools, 
even  as  the  nurfery  of  learning  for  the  Roman 
ftate,  it  has  produced  comparatively  but  a  very  few 
eminent  writers,  either  Christian  or  profane. 


SECT,  m 

0/  Learnings  from  the  Conqueft  of  Gaul  by  Clovis, 
to  the  Death  of  Charlemagne. 

The  diftradion  of  mind  which  the  incurfions  Lamia* 
Of  the  Barbarians  into  Gaul  occafioncd,  was  not  Sfiir* 
the  only  adverfc  effeft  which  they  produced  on 
learning.     The  fear  of  their  approach,  their  ac-  bytheUw 
tual  hostilities,  the  general  awe  which  they  muft  *■* 
For  fome  time  have  impreflcd  on  the  mind,  even 
after  they  fettled  in  the  country,  could  not  fail  to  v 
draw  off  the  attention  from  any  ferious  occupation, 
and  give  a  general  interruption  to  the  progrefs  of 
learning  (till  remaining  in  Gaul. 

The  government  which  they  aflumed  over  the  fey  the^ 
country,  and  their  general  mixture  with  the  inha- 
bitants,  introduced  new  habits  and  cuftoms,  unfa- 
vourable to  literature.  In  fo  far  as  the. Gauls 
yielded  to  them,  they  certainly  degenerated  from 
the  ftate  of  refinement  to  which  they  had  been 

"  Cave  Hift.  Liter.    Dapin'j  Ecclcf,  Hift.    Hill.  Liter.  <te 
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fame  time  aeeuftomed  under  the  Roman  gwrern- 
merit ;  or  if  the  barbarous  nations,  whether  Bur- 
gundians,  Goths,  or  Franks,  attempted  any  con- 
formity to  the  Gaols,  it  could  be  but  an  awk- 
ward and  rude  imitation  :  in  either  cafe  therefore, 
learning,  arts,  and  manners,  muft  have  declined- 
The  three  different  regions  wbere  thefe  feveral 
nations  fettled,  retained  each  fomewhat  of  its  for- 
mer chara&er ;  but  aH  of  them,  front  the  acceflion 
of  the  barbarians,  received  a  darker  tinge. 
ma  un.  The  language  of  the  country  was  fenfibly  af- 

Im5l?,&c?  fefted  :  already  it  had  undergone  conGderable 
changes,  by  the  intercourfe  and  government  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans :  the  Celtic  and  Greek  tongue 
had  both  yielded  much. to  the  Latin.  Now  though 
the  latter  ftiJl  prevailed,  yet  it  was  corrupted, 
both  in  writing  and  pronunciation,  by  the  mixture 
of  thefe  feveral  new  and  foreign  nations.  Avitus 
bifftop  of  Vienne,  fo  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
fixth  century,  complains  that  it  was  vain  to  write 
poetry,  fince  the  people  were  become  incapable 
of  reading  what  was  written  in  verfe  :  and  fixty 
years  after,  Gregory  of  Tours  bewails  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people  in  his  times,  who  had  alto- 
gether loft  the  knowledge  of  letters.  In  the  lan- 
guage and  ftyle  of  this  hiftorian,  though  fuperior 
to  that  of  fome  of  his  cotemporaries,  we  perceive 
a  fenfible  decay  of  learning, 
frwfr^rfu-  Superftition  and  credulity  advanced,  as  literature 
fa&kto»  receded.  The  mod  ordinary  events  and  appear- 
ances were  deemed  miraculous  by  the  common 
people  ;  and  the  clergy,  and  fome  men  of  a  fupe- 
rior clafs,  took  advantage  of  their  ignorance  and 
cafy  faith,  to  impofe  on  them  and  overawe  them, 
or  to  entertain  and  foothe  them.  The  writing  of 
the  lives  of  martyrs  and  faints  of  former  ages,  be- 
came the  chief  occupation  of  the  more  learoed 

and 
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ami  ioduftriotis  among  iht  clergy*  and  in  com* 
pofing  them,  (hey  indulged  freely*  whether  fron* 
dtfign  or  from  (heir  own  belief  if*  ftoriog  cheat 
with  moft  wonderful-  tales-,  aod  accounts  of  mira- 
cles. Legends  we*e  even  invented  by  the  ingc-* 
iuohs  and  artful,  <o  dupe  Or  omufe  the  people;  tof 
augment  their  refpefl  aiad  veneration  for  tho 
church;  to  fecitfe  their depended  on  the  bitbops* 
amj  co  enlarge  then-  offerings*  and  general  difpo-» 
fition  to  devout  liberality  and  religious  confidence. 

This  fuffcrftitioife  and  ctedukHft  temper  was 
nourifhed  and  maintained*  not  eaty  by  the  relation 
of  paft  wonders,  buC  by  tht  apparent  performance, 
ro  their  prefence,  of  many  great  and  aftontfhing 
miracles.  The  nioft  inveterate  difeafes  were  pre- 
fended,  or  fancied,  to  be  cwdd,  by  touching  relics* 
and  by  vificing  tombs  *  important  difcoveries  wero  ' 
believed  to  be  made,  by  clerical  dreams $  vi&orie* 
were  cldarly  underftood  to  be  Obtained  over  fupc- 
rior  armies,  by  particular  prayers*,  and  future  event* 
were  iuppofed  te-  be  diftin&ly  foretold,  by  ob- 
serving, on  entering  a  church,  the  lines  of  a  pfalm 
which  the  congregation  happened  at  the  time  to 
be  ftnging.  Sudi  habits  as  thefe,  being  prevalent 
over  a  country,  prov»e  not  merely  an  ignorance  of 
the  ordinary  laws*  of  nature,  and  the  operation*  of 
catife  and  effedt  i  but  a  depravity,  and  aknoft  a  to* 
tat  dercinftioi*  of  reafon.. 

Nor  did  this  degree  of  ignorance  and  credulity  among  all 
prevail  among  the  common  people  only;  it.hadMnk*- 
invaded  the  church,  and  fubja&ed  the  very  bilhops 
to  its  power.  Some  of  them  were  artful,  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  were  ignorant  and  credulous 
If  Gregory  biftiop  of  Tours,  the  firft  and  beft 
feiftorian  of  the  nation  in  thofc  times,  could  believe 
and  record  iuch  follies  and  abfurdiues  as  we  read 
iaalmoil  cv^ry  pagfcof  his  hiftory,  what- could  we 
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expeft  from  men  of  ftill  lefs  ability  and  obfer- 
vation  ?  He  narrates,  with  the  utmoft  gravity  and 
credit,  the  miraculous  cures  fuppofed  to  have  been 
performed  by  relics,  or  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin  ; 
the  awful  confequences,  political  and  moral,  which 
he  thought  were  certainly  to  follow  an  eclipfe  of 
the  fun  or  moon,  the  (hooting  of  a  meteor,  the 
eorufcations  of  the  Aurora  borealis,  the  real  or 
fancied  tremblings  of  the  earth,  or  the  inundation 
of  a  river. 

The  mind  fcems  through  difufe  to  have  loft  its 
power  of  arrangement  in  treating  of  the  fubjecfa 
on  which  they  attempted  to  write.  Authors  cither 
adhered  rigidly  to  mere  chronological  order,  or 
exprefled  their  ideas  according  to  the  accidental 
affociations  in  which  they  occurred  to  them.  When 
they  aimed  at  ingenuity,  they  nn  into  conceit  i 
if  they  ftudicd  the  fublime,  it  became  bombaft  % 
and,  in  fhort,  their  eloquence  was  turgid,  full  of 
words,  and  void  of  meaning. 

They  were  negligent  fometiroes  even  of  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  grammar,  clafling  indifcriminately  gen- 
ders, mafculine,  feminine,  or  neuter,  adje&ives  and 
nouns ;  fubftituting  any  cafe  of  a  noun,  or  tenfo 
or  mood  of  a  verb,  for  another* 
corruption        When  they  forgot  the  proper  claffical  words  and 
«{ language,  p^f^  which  was  foon  the  corcfequence  of  not 
being  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  authors  of  the 
Auguftan  age,  they  adopted  fuch  other  words  and 
phrafes  as  were  more  familiar*  introducing  Frank 
and  Gothic  words,  to  which  they  gave  Latin  ter- 
minations, and  the  idioms  of  thefe  foreign  fan* 
guages,  for  the  more  elegant  Latin  coaftrudioa* 
ittrmptito      'Attempts   were  occafionally    made    to    revive 
jmukKiHr  lifting;  but  they  naturally  failed,  becaufe  they 
w  were  feeble,  or  ill-dire&cd.     Chilperic  imagined 

that  he  was  promoting  the  caufc  Qf  literature,  when 
-     .  5s 
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he  tried  to  invent  and  introduce  four  new  Greek  of 
Hebrew  letters  \  Schools  were  eftabltlhedjn  the 
monafteries  and  cathedral  churches,  in  which  the 
languages,  philofbphy,  and  theology,  were  faid  to 
be  taught ;  but  the  teachers  being  themfelves  des- 
titute of  Science*  judgment,  and  tafte,  could  not  be 
expeded  to  Succeed  in  communicating  them  ta 
their  Scholars.  The  writings  of  the  Fathers*  were 
their  ftandard  of  elegance  for  Greek  and  Latin  $ 
a  kind  of  magic  and  aftrology  was  Subftituted  for 
philofophy ;  and  a  little  controvcrfy,  together  with 
fome  knowledge  of  church  raufic,  religious  cere- 
monies, and  ecclefiaftical  privileges,  formed  the 
whole  courfe  of  their  theology.  Much  however 
depended  on  the  bifhop,  or  the  abbot,  who  Superin- 
tended the  teachers,  as  well  as  on  the  teachers 
themfelves;  for  we  fhall  meet  with  Something  like 
exceptions,  when  we  come  to  review  the  lives  and 
writings  of  particular  authors. 

As  we  defcend  through  the  ieventh  century,  we  Therewith 
can  expedt  no  improvement  in  learning.      The  £££?  ~ 
tivalfhip  and  jealoufies  of  Brunehaut  and  Fredc-  ***** 
gonde,  and  the  almoft  conftanc  civil  wars  which 
followed,  occupied  the  minds  of   men  generally 
with  other  Subjelb  than  thofe  of  learning.     The 
reign  of  Dagobert  afforded  a  Ibort  reSpite,  and 
darted  a  faint  gleam  athwart  the  darknels  of  the 
age.     At  firft  he  loved  learning,  and  rcSpe&cd 
learned  men  *-,  but  his  love  of  pleafure  prevailed,  - 
and  contributed  rather  to  bring  a  reproach  not  only 
pq  letters,  but  on  the  learned  men  whom  he  had 
proSeffcd  to  patrontfe.     The  w$akncSs  of  the  go- 

1  Greg.  Tar.  1.  v.  c.  45* 

*  Gregory  the  Great  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  qlafScSt 
"  becaulc  it  wa3  unfit  that  the  fame  mouth  fhould  fpeak  th* 
"  praifes  of  the  true  and  of  falfe  god*,*' 

*  JFredejar.  Chr.  c.  j8* 
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verrimeri,f  during  the  reign  of  the  hft  Merovtagiarf 
princes ;  the  inter-reign  of  feveral  years';  the  tyranrijf 
of  the  mayors  ;  the  civil  wars  ;  and  the  war  agakift 
the  Saracens,  carried  on  by  Charles  MarteU  were  atf 
unfavourable  to  ftudy  and1  learning  :  and  fo  much 
did  ignorance  prevail,,  that  the  period  from  Dago-* 
bert  to  Charlemagne  has  been  reckoned  thd  dafrkeft 
in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  hiftoty  of  Frimce.  A 
few  monkifo  legends,  a  coite&ion  of  letters  by 
Boniface  bHbop  of  Maycnce  and-  others,  and 
fome  attempts  at  vcrfification,  ail  bearing!  internal 
evidence  of  the  ignorance  and  rudertefe  of  thd 
age,  make  up  ahnoft  the  whole  catalogue  of  writ* 
bigs  for  more  than  a  century. 

One  of  the  great  employments  of  the  modes; 
and  nuns  in  this  age,  was  to  write  out*  in  that  beau- 
tiful manner,  in  letters  of  gold  and  of  various? 
colours,  of  which  many  examples  ftil*  remain,  the 
Pfalms  of  David,  the  Gofpels,  the  whole  Scrip- 
tures, and  fome  other  ancient  compofitions-*.  But 
in  other  refpe&s,  fetters  were  fo  totally  negledtcd* 
that  the  councils  of  the  church  repeatedly  ordained, 
that  the  biihops  and  priefts  oiight  to  knoW  the 
canons  of  the  church* ;  that  they  ought  to  be  ca- 
pable of  writing  a  fair  hand  * ;  that  they  ought  to 
know,  and  be  able  to  tfead,  their  pfaker>&C*  And 
we  may  judge  of  the  general  ftate  of  letters  in  the 
tiountry,  from  the  great  Charles  him fetfnof-  having, 
been  taught  to  write,  till  he  acquired  it  by  his  own; 
ambition  for  learning,  after  he  wa$  emgteror*  and 
confiderably  advanced  in  life. 

Under  his  patronage  and  dire&ior*  however,  1h 
terature  revived.  He  invited  Alcuin  fjon\  Eng- 
land, Clement  from  Ireland,  and  ouher  learned 
men  wherever  he  fotind  them,  tci  Come  and  iaftkut* 


*  MabilJ.  Praef,  655.  n.  <J.-ia, 

*  Capitul.Ub.L  •  Id.  ibid. 
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fchoola  in  France*  to  Superintend   the  education  of 
youth*  and  to  take  ftich  other  fteps  as  were  calcu* 
lated  to  "recover  the  fpirit,  and  promote  the  Rudy 
„   of  learning:  and  during  his  life*  his  endeavours 
were  not  ineffectual  K 

Pot 

•. 

*  It  is  not  unimportant  to  obferve  the  method  in  which  AJcum 
ton  ducted  the  education  of  thofe  times,  in  order  to  its  general" 
reftoration  and  cftabli  foment.  He  firft  recommended  an  accu* 
rate  pronunciation  and  orthography*  both  which  had  been 
Huujiefttlly  neglected  in  the  preceding  age.  The  fchclar  was 
then  introduced  to  grammar,  next  to  dialectics,  then  to  rheto- 
ric ;  and  fo  forward,  to  the  higher  branches  of  philofophy  v 

But  that  we   may  better  enderftand  his  divifions  and  their   Akulh's 
meaning,  we  lhall  tranflate  his  own  words  on  the  fwbject,  from  method. 
his  Treatife  on  Dialectics.  •  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue ;  and 
the  fpeakers  are,  himfelf  and  his  pupil  and  patron,  the  emperor 
■Charlemagne. 

Chapter  the  Firff* 

Charlemagne,    Into  how  many  parts  is  philofophy  divided  f 
Alcuin.  -Into  three,  <viz.  phyfics,  ethics,  and  logic. 
C.  Exprefs  thefe  in  Latin  phrafe. 

A.  Phyfics  is  natural  philofophy  ;  ethics  is  moral  philofo- 
phy ;  and  logic  is  rational  philofophy,  or  the  art  of  realoning. 
.      C.  Explain  theirWaning  more  fully. 

•  A.  Phyfics  is  the  inveftigation  of  natural  caufes  ;  ethics,  of 
the  principles  and  order  of  the  conduct  of  life ;  logic,  the  prin- 
ciples or  method  of  underftanding. 

C.  Into  how  many  parts  are  ph>  fics  divided  ? 
A.^ Into  four,  arithmetic,  geometry,  mufic*  and  aflronomv. 
C.  Into  how  many  parts  are  ethics  divided  I 
A.  Into  four  alfo,  <vi&,  prudence,  julhce,  fortitude,  and  tem- 
perance. 

C  Into  how  many  parts  is  logic  divided  f 
\         A*  Into  two,  dialectics  and  rhetoric, 
C.  What  is  dialectics  ? 

A*  It  is  the  art  of  inquiring,  of  defining,  and  of  difputing 
or  arguing. 

C.  What  is  the  difference  betwixt  dialectic  and  rhetoric  ?  . 

A.  The  fame  difference  as  between  a  clofed  and  an  open 

*  band..    The  former  contracts;    the  latter  copioufly  enlarges 

the  fubject :  the  one  is  more  acute  to  invent ;  the  other  more 

eloquent  to  addrefs  andperfuade  :  the  firft  requires  retirement 

and  &cdy  ;  the  fecond,  an  audience  ;  it  may  be  one  or  .more 

Ptrfonsj  or  a  crouded  aflembly. 

_  2  £  la 
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For  the  purpofe  of  teaching  the  various 
branches  of  education,  Alcuin  afljfted  the  emperor 
in  cflab\i(hing  fchools,  pi?  colleges,  in  different  cities 
of  the  empire  :  and  if  the  univerfity  of  Paris  owe 
not  its  origin  to  their  joint  endeavours  direftljr, 
their  zeal  at  lead  appears  to  have  infpired  the  peo- 
ple of  that  city  then,  or  foon  after,  to  ereft  .that 
•ancient  and  celebrated  inftitution  j  for  theft  is 
confiderable  evidence  that  it  exifted  before  the  end 
of  the  ninth  century  \ 

„  Befides  the  academy  of  the  palace,  which  feme 
writers  have  imagined  to  be  the  origin  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Paris,  but  which  feems  rather  to  have 
been  ambulatory  with  the  court,  Charlemagne,  in 
the  year  787,  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  me- 
tropolitan bilhops,  recommending  them  to  take 
the  proper  fteps  for  eftablilhing  fchools  in  all  their 
diocefes,  and  to  be  particularly  careful  t6  place 
proper  teachers  over  them :  ttoo  years  after,  he 
even  prefcribed  rules  for  their  adminiftration  and 
difcipline.  There  were  two  kinds  of  fchools : — one 
for  teaching  children  the  pfalms,  church-mufic, 
arithmetic,  and  grammar ;  the  other,  for  teaching 
the  more  advanced  youth,  dialeftics,  rhetoric,  geo- 
metry, &c.  Charlemagne  was  anxious  to  give  all 
the  fchools  and  branches  of  education  a  bias  to- 
wards religion  5  and  he  fpared  no  pains,  or  dofr,  to 
bring  fuitable  teachers,  in  all  thefe  branches  of  learn- 
ing, from  various  countries,  particularly  from  Italy10. 

In  the  Second  Chapter  he  divides  diale&ics  into  ifagoga,  or  in- 
troduction ;  the  categories  or  predicament*,  fylloglims,  topic*, 
and  periermenia^  or  interpretation.  ; 

He  then  proceeds,  in  his  introdudion,  to  treat  of  gm*s$ft*~ 
cies,  differentia,  &c.  and  afterwards  of  the  categories.  &Y.  at 
is  ufual  in  old  fy ftema  of  logic. 


9  Hift.  Liter,  torn.  iv.  p.  10. 


10  Id.  iHfcp.fi. 

Some 
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Sonne  of  the  clergy  encouraged  and  forwarded- 
his  plans  with  great  zeal  and  fuccefs ;  among  whom 
Leidrade  archbifliop  of  Lyons,  and   Theodulph 
bifhop  of  Orleans,   are  particularly  mentioned; 
the  latter  appears  to  have  inftituted  a  kind  of  pari fU 
fchools,  for  the  purpofe  of  educating  the  youth  in 
general,  .be fides  four  fchools  of  a  higher  rank* 
ftot,  as  might  be  expe&ed  in  fo  numerous  a  clafs  variouflT 
of  men,  fome  mifunderftood  the  defign ;    fom^  &*****1 
vrpve,  incapable  <?f  dire&ipg  education,  being  them-, 
felves,even  though  biChops,  uneducated  •,  and  other? 
were  indolent  or  fanatical.     They  cither  made  nq 
exertion, or  fpent  all  their  zeal  and  labour  in  teaching 

.  *   the  children  merely  to  chant,  inftead  of  to  under- 
ftand  thp  daily  leflbns  of  the  church  "\ 
In  order  to  roufe  even  the  clergy,  and  to  form  Father  ieai 

.     their  habits  to  learning,  Charlemagne  propofed  in  pL*!Tn££ 
wririn'g,  queftions  in  hiftory,  and  efpecially  ineccle-  «**»«;* 
fiaftical- hiftory,  which  heexpedted  themtoanfwer  learamg# 
alfo  in  writing ;  and  the  confequences  and  effedts 
of  fa  many  fchools,  and  incitements  to  education 
and  ftudy,  began  in  a  fhort  time  to  be  vifible  over 
the  empire, 

(Charlemagqe,  notwithftanding  the  multitude  of 
bufinefe  with  which  he  mqft  have  been  conftantly 
occupied  in  the  government  of  fo  vaft  an  empire, 
-found  lejfure  to  vifit  in  perfon  many  of  thefe 
fchools,  to  hear  the  youth  examined,  and  to  re- 
proach or  commend  them  according  to  their  dill* 
gence  and  progrefs.  On  one  occafion  we  find  him 
in  the  fohool  of  Clement,  whom  wc  have  already 
obferved  he  had  invited  from  Ireland  to  fettle  in 
J?>rance.  The  youth  of  an  inferior  rank  performed 
their  bufinefs  well,  but  thofc  of  a  fuperior  order 
bad  been  very  negligent  and  were  ill-prepared* 

**  tfi<LLiten-tom.  iv.  p.  12,13. 
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tic  placed  the  former  on  his  right    hand,  and 
thanked  them :  "  Continue,"  ftid  he,  "  my  chil- 
«  dren,  to  improve  yourfelves,  and  you  (hall  he 
«•  rewarded  :    I  will  raife  you  to  ftations,  and  to 
€C  offices  of  rank  and  powen     But  as  for  you," 
Cuming  to  the  other  young  men,  whom  he  had 
placed  on  his  left  hand,  and  frowning,  "  you  deli- 
"  cate    fons  of  noble   birth,  and  expectants  of 
€C  great  property,  in  which  you  place  too  much 
"  confidence,  you  have  thought  it  unneceffary  to 
\    /         i€  refpeft  either  my  command  or  your  own  repu* 
"  tation  and  intereft  :  fonder  of  play,  or  of  indo- 
4€  lence,  than  of  learning,   you  have  fpent  your 
<f  time  in    idlenefs  and    vain   amufement.      But 
€l  know,"  added  he,  with  a  tremendous  look,  as 
he  raifed  the  arm  which  had  gained  fo  many  vic- 
tories, "  that  neither  your  birth  nor  your  hand- 
<c  fome  perfons  (hall  avail  you,  unlefs  you  fpeedily 
<c  redeem  the  time  by  attention,  which  you  have 
"  loft  by  negligence  l\"  . 

Under  fuch  a  prince,  education  and  literature, 
religion  and  liberty,  would  have  flourilhed,  had  his 
life  been  prolonged ;  or  they  ought  to  have  con- 
tinued to  profper  through  the  following  ages,  had 
his  fucceffors  inherited,  with  his  dominions,  his 
fpirit  and  talents. 

Meantime  the  revival  of  learning,  even  to  the 
degree  which  he  effe&ed,  was  attended  with  the 
haj5picft  confequences.  It  was  the  means  of  pre- 
venting the  literature  of  former  times  from  being 
entirely  loft  ;  and  it  laid  the  foundation  of  inftitu- 
tions,  which,  though  long  after  negle&ed  or  litde 
regarded,  gradually  rofe  in  after-times  to  emi- 
nence, and  though  late,  diffuied  knowledge  and 
*  ftience  univerfally  over  the  kingdom. 


**  S&ngallenfis  aped  Canifiom,  vol.  11.  p.  j?. 

Had 
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Had  the  fame  inattention  to  orthography  and 
writing    continued,    Which   prevailed   during  the  i 

fcventh  and  beginning  of  the  eighth  centuries,  an- 
ient manuscripts  mull  have  perifhed  ;  thofe  of  that . 
age  would  have  become  illegible,  either  from  the 
fpelling  or  writing  ;  and  following  ages,  from  a 
want  of  teachers,  would,  have  become  altogether 
incapable  of  either  reading  or  writing, 


frECT.    Ill, 

fiiographkal  Sketches  of  Jome  ef  the  moft  dijtin* 
guijhed  Author*  in  France^  from  Clovis  to  Cbarle- 
'  tnagjte. . 

The  defign  of  the  preceding  fc&jon  was  to  give  Learned 
acQntinucd  narration  of  the  ftate  of  learning,  and  meiu 
to  aflign  the  probable  caufes  of  its  progrefs  and 
decline  :    it  is   now   propoltd    to   introduce  the 
learned  men  of  the  period  6f  which,  we  treat,  and 
their  works,  more  familiarly  to  our  acquaintance 
than  could  have  been  done  with  propriety  in  the  *  . 
former  feftion,  or  in  any  other  part  of  xne  work. 
To  fome  i:  may  feem  foreign  to  the  defign  of  ge- 
neral hiftory,  and  in  more  modern  times  it  would 
certainly  beepme  both  too  extenfive  and  Icfs  nc- 
ceffary  >  but  in  a  period  fo  remote,  it  cannot  but 
be   ihtercfting  to  mdny  to  know  more  intimately 
th£  men  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  bur 
information  of  thofe  tim$s,  imperfect  as  it  is  ;  and 
to  have  fubmittcd  to  qur  judgment  fpecimens  of 
their  genius   and  writings,   in  their    own  words* 
I  hazard  the  experiment  -,  and  may  repeat  it  or  not 
\n  a  fubfequent  period,  according  as  it  ftialj  qc  (ha|J 
riot  be  generally  approved. 

b  b  3  Caiu$    • 


Sjdonius. 
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c.^Apo«.  Caius  Sollius  Apollinaris  Sidoniiu  rather  jSfe- 
~ ""  ceded  the  reign  of  Clovis,  for  he  was-  bbjn  at 
Lyons  the  5th  of  November  A.D.  430,  and  died 
A.  D.  481;  6r,  according  to  others,  A.  Di  488; 
But  he  was  fo  nearly  coeval  with  Clovis,  and  was 
fo  eminent  in  that  age,  that  it  appears  highly  pro- 
per to  gire  fome  account  of  him  in  this  fc&km. 
1  Neither  the  name  of  his  father  or  mother 
is  known  ;  but  he  was  defcended  of  an  illuftrious 
family  of  fenators,  of  praefedts,  and  of  generals* 
His  grandfather  Apollinaris,  praefed  of  the  prae- 
torium,  was  a  man  of  worth,  and  the  firft  Chrif- 
tian  of  his  race.  His  father  was  a  tribune,  ancj 
fecretary  of  ftate  under,  the  emperor  Ffonorius  ; 
and  afterwards  prated  of  Gaul  under  the  reign  of 
Valcntinian  IIL  His  mother  was  a  near  relation 
of  the  emperor  Avitus. 

The  education  of  Sidonius  was  fuitable  to  hi^ 
birth  •,  his  talents  and  induftry  were  honourable  to 
both.  Under  the  beft  mafters  of  his  time,  he  went 
through  a  regular  courfe  of  grammar  and  philo- 
sophy. The  Latin  was  his  native  tongue  :  he  was 
able  to  tranflate  with  eafe  the  Greek,  which  was 
th£  learned  language  of  thofe  times;  but  his  fa- 
vourite ftudy  and  amufement  was  poetry  :  he  had 
difcoyered  and  indulged  a  poetic  genius  from  his 
earttc'ftryouth,  and  cultivated  it  to  an  advanced  age.  j 

Savaron,  one  of  the  editors  of  his  works,  thinks 
he  was  bred  to  a  military  profeffion;,  others  fay, 
wifh  more  probability,  chat  he  was  educated  as  a 
lawyer  for  the  bar. 

.  By  his  m'arrfege  with  Papianilla,  the  daughter  of 
the  prasfeft  and  emperor  Avitus,  he  acquired  the 
eftate  of  Avitac  fn  Auvergne,  which  rendered  him 
independent,  and  capable  of  devoting  his  time  to 
retirement  and  ftudy.  He  defcribes  his  villa  on 
^his  eftate  with  a  glowing-fancy;  in  the  fecomj  epiftlc 

of 
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of  th*  ffcond  book  of  bis  letters.  It  was  delight- 
fully fituatcd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  bold, 
romaqtic,  .and  beautiful  hills,  lhaggy  rqeks,  and 
woods  ;t  near  a  hot  fpring,  which  formed  a  natural 
warm  bath ;  an  abundant  ftream  of  fine  water, 
ftored  with  fifli,  interfered  the  lawn ;  and  Ac  Tea, 
at  no  gi;eat  diftance,  Was  feen  from  the  windows, 
CoaftaAtly  (enlivened  with  (hips.  •  :' 

On  the  ;acceffion  of  his  father-in-law  to  the  Im- 
perial throne,  Sidonius  attended  hign  to  Rome; 
mid  haying  compofed  a  panegyric  on  him,'  p^or 
nounice^  it  ia  prefepce  of  the  fenate  and  Roipan 
people^  It  was  mych  applauded  by  them,  and 
rewarded  by  the  emperor  with  a  brazen  ftatue. 
which  hefaufed  to  be  erc&cd  for  Sidonius  in  .'the 
city  of  Rome,     x        .  ,    ' 

But  the  reign  of  Avitus  lafted  a  fe.w.  months 
pnly;  and  the  poet,  his  fon-in-law^was^ken  pri- 
foner  in  the  city  of  Lyons  by,  Majori^ous,  wftp  fyc- 
<rceded  to  {he.  Imperial  crown.  The  learning  and 
talents  of  Skjopius  fecured  him  the  refped  antf 
cfteerp  of  his  conqueror^  and  they  were  Icon  em- 
ployed in  the  praife  of  Majorianus,  as  they  had 
jbeen  Jo  lately  in  that  of  his  predecefibr,  and^as 
they  were  afterwards  in  that  of  his  fucceflor,  An- 
jtheroius. 

Anthemius  raifed  him  to  the  office  and  high  rank 
of  prasfeft  or  governor  of  Rome,  and  created  him 
:a  patrician.  He  fcetned  now  in  the  high  road  to 
.honour  and  power.  He  was  the  peculiar  friend 
and  counfellor  of  his  prince ;  and  the  fuccefsful 
patron  of  all  whofe  applications  he  approved,  and 
Supported  for  political  favours.  His  authority 
.was  equally  sefpe&ed  in  the  affairs  of  ftate,  as  his  . 
judgment  and  tafte  were  in  works  of  literature.  < 

In  the  midft  of  this  career  of  literary  and  poli- 
tical glory,  a  religious  fpirit  caught  the  mind  of 

B  Br  4  Sidoniqs^ 
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Sidooius.  He  relinquished,  atf  his  civil  offices  and 
fconourSj  and  became  a  Chriftian  bifhop  at  Cler- 
fnont.  He  could  fcarcely  be  influenced  by  eccle- 
fiaftical  ambition,  as  he  rather  defcerded  than  rofe 
in  leaving  Rome  for  Clermont",  and  in  changing; 
the  Imperial  council  for  a  diocefan  fynod.  Worldly 
i  motives  might  determine  him  ;  but  his-fubfcquent 
conduft  rather  difpofes  us  to  believe,  that  it  was 
the  authority  of  ednfeience  which  made  him  prefer 
the  epifcopal  office^  for  he  immediately,  ahd  uni- 
formly and  zealoufly  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudies 
and  duties  which  ip  demanded,  and  was  not' more 
refpe&ed  by  the  people,  than  by  his  brethren  of 
every  rank  in  the  church.     \ 

From  this  period  his  epifttes'  betray  a  consider- 
able degree  of.  faoaticifm,  even  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary fpirit  and  cant  of'thofe  times  :  the  exprefiion* 
of  his  own  humility,  and  the  flattery  which  he 
poured  on  others7are  equally  difgufting*. 
'  Now  he  profefled  to  repent  of  what  he  had  for- 
merly written  and  done.  When  urged  by  Eu-r 
phronius,  his  friend,  the  fcfpe&able  bilhop  of  Au- 
turi,  to  write  an  ecckfiaftical  hiftory  \  and  again,  by 
Leon,  the  rninifter  of -Euric,  king  of  the  Vifigoths, 
to  write  on  civil  hiftory  ;  he  refufed  both.  He 
renounced  his  favourite  poetry  itfelf,  as  profane, 
and  unbecoming  his  Chriftian  proftflion  and  cha- 
racter as  a  bifhop:  he  ventured,  indeed,  to  writ? 
the  lives  of  faints,  but  judged  it  neccflary  to  aflume 
a  humbler  ftyle  in  compofing  them,  as  well  bs  ia 
the  letters  which  he  wrme  to  his  friends. 

He  became  altogether  reclufe  and  monkifh.  He 
fold  his  property,  his  furniture,  and  hi$  filver-^late ; 
and  ftarved  hitafeif,  to  feed  the  poor.     His  mind 

*  Lib.  vi.  cp.  i.      The  aathori  of  the  Hift.  Litc^.  del* 
fr*flce  call  it  a  faluiary  humility*  toni  ii.  p.  554. 
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"was  alienated  frorft  the  world,  and  foleljr  cng*>fie4 
with  the  awful  myfteries  of  religion  \ 

So  great*  however,  was  the  refpeft  which/ bis 
brethren  entertained  for  him,  that  on  oocafion 
of  a  dilute  in  ele&ing  a  bifbop  to  the  vacant 
fee  of  Bourge*,  they  all  agreed  cofubmit  to  him, 
antf  to  receive  cordially  as  bifliop-eledfc,  whorifo-  , 
ever  he  (hoiiltf  recqmmend,  He  accordingly,  re* 
commended  Simplicius,  who  was  unanimoufly  ap- 
proved and  'eotffirmed. 

fWheh  Clermont,  his  epifcopal  city,  was  befieged 
By  the  Vifigpths,  h«  feems  to  have  imagined  that 
fie  wis  able  to  defend  it  by  his  prayers,  and  had  per* 
fuaded  the  people,'  in  this  confidence,  to  hold  out  to 
the  laft.  They  found  it  neceffary,  however,  to  capt- 
ttflatej  and  on  making  it  known  that  he  had  been 
ihc  cauft  of thdu*  bbftinacy,  he  was  forced  to  iecurc 
his  fafety  by  flight;  butTfrom  a  general  veneration 
of  his  ehara&er,  fcvep  hist  enemies  favoured  and 
jeftored  him.  We  know  little  of  the  latter  end  of 
his  life,  which  feems  to  have  been  fpent  in  the 
quiet  exercife  of  jhe  duties  of  his  office.  He  died 
on  the  21ft  of  Auguft  A.  D.  488,  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  eighteenth  year  of  his 
epifcopal  dignity*. 

However  great  his  talents,  they  >muft  have  Histatatt 
been  rendered  much  more  conspicuous  by  the  ?ndle«ro- 
cornparative  inferiority  of  genius  and  learning 
in  that  age.  His  panegyrift,  Mamertus  bifliop 
of  Vienne,  extcjls  him  not  only  as  fuperlatively 
learned  and  eloquent,  but  as  the  reftorei*  of  ancient 
eloquence. 

His  imagination  is  not  4b  bold  as  it  is  lively;  his 
flcfcriptions  are  animated ;  and  his  writings  are  not 
flefltitute  of  fenfibility  or  judgment.    But  thp  fubjedt 

.  J1  Lib.  it*  ep.  a. 

which 
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wtfaiob  he  chofe  for  his  three  principal  poems,  bear- 
ing in  its  name  and  nature  the  idea  of  praife,  amft 
have  hither  cramped  his  genius,  and  giy$ahis  mind 
a  general  bias  to  th^  yilc  art  of  flatter y.  This  tubs 
through  his  epjftjcs,  which,  hpweyer  elcgarjt,  are  tpb 
jnoch  ioadcd  with  the  language  of  compliment.  . 
hi* work..  -  -Both  hi&profeand  verfe  flow-fraoothly,  though 
there  is  a  conGderafcle  want  of  pvrity  in  his  lan- 
guage, and  of  harmony  occafionally  in  his  periods : 
there  is  a  quaintnefs  of  expreffiqn,  and  a  general 
defeft  of  fimplicity  in.  his  ftyle* -whkh»  ronficfering 
thp  age  in  which  be  wrote,  may  be  overlooked 
amidft  fo  many  other  marks  of  ge/igus;  and  fome 
•parts  of  his  wpckd  .will  admit  pf  cojnparifon  with 
any  of  the  author*  of  the  Auguftao  age. 
-  Befides  feyeral  ext&ropore  pieccf  wjiich  Jie  never 
polifhed  or  publifoed,  we  find  fqme  fmallcr  ppeo^s 
among  his  letters,  which  arc  mgdprately  elegant  i  as 
the  laft  verfe  of  the  epitaph  on  his  friend  Mv 
tnertus:  / 

Ipltaph  on  At.tu  qui(que  doles,  amice  Icclor, 

Mamcrtus.  De  unto  qUafi  »il  viro  fupcrfii,     , 

Udi»  parce  genis  rigare  marmor  ;•      - 

Mens  et  gloria  non  queunt  humaW. 

cc  Friendly  reader,  mourn  not  over  fo  great  a  man, 
<c  as  jf  nothing  remained  of  him ;  dry  up  your 
"  tears,  mind  and  glqry  cannot  be  buried  V 

The  poem  addrefied  to  Firming  which  concludes 
his  ninth  book,  is  fuperior  to  any  of  the  reft,  con- 
tained in  his  epiftles,  J  The,  two.  following  verfes 
are  pathetic  and  delicate : 

Poem  to  Nee  record  a  ri  queo  qaanta  quondam 

FirmiB'  Scripfdriraprimojavenucalore; 

Unde  pars  major  utinam  taccri 
Poflit,  et  abdi. 


J  EiB.  17.  ep.  ii. 

Nam 
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Nam  feneltatit  propiore  meta, 
Qwcquid  extremis  fociamur  annul 
Flos  pudet  fi  quid  leve  Iofit  mas 
Nunc  reminifci. 

€*  Nor  can  I  now  remember  how  much  I  wrote 
<c  long  agoi  in  the  heat  of  youth,  the  greater  pare 
g€  of  which  I  now  earneftly  wilh  might  be  bpried 
cc  in .oblivion,"  &c.  v     I 

In  -his  panegyrics,  he  fornetunes  labours  to  ex- 
trad  compliment  from  circumftances  not  generally 
cftetmed  rich  in  praifei  a*  in  that  on  Anthcmius's 
marriage!: 

PoftTocerum  Augufium  regnas,  fed  non  cibi  venit  '     Panegyric 

*  Purpura^per  th  alamos,  et  conjux  regm  regno  oa  Ante* 

Laas  potius.quaa>  caofa  fuit :  nam  juris  iiatanis  .  miiuj 

Non  generum  legit  refpublica,  fed  generofum. 
Fallor,  bis  geminonifi  cardine  rem  probat  orbts. 
Ambit  te  Zephyr  as,  reftorem  deftinat  Saras, 
Ad  Boream  pugnas*,  et  formidaris  ad  Auftrum. 
\ 

And  again,  on  the  ftri&nefs  of  his  military  dis- 
cipline: 

—-.quod  miles  in  agros 
(fee  licitis,  nee  furtms  excurfibas  ibat 
t  Cui  deeflet  fepe  Ceres,  femperque  Lyssos, 
Dilcipiina  taroen  non  fait ;  inde  propinquo 
tiofte  magis  timuere  ducem.  \ 

Some  of  the  beft  verfes  of  his  panegyric  on  Ma* 
jorianus,  are  thofe  in  which  his  mind  glows  with 
the  remembrance  of  the  former  profperityof  Lyons,  *  3 

his  native  city  j  contracted  with  its  ruinous  ftate,  in     ! 
cbnfequence  of  its  recent  fiege  and  capture  by 
Majorianus,   now  his  'patron ;  to  ■  whom  tfiththe 
fame  breath  he  offers  the  mod  unnatural  praifc :  , 

Et  ^uia  laflati's  nimium  fpe»  unica  rebus  %  on  Majo- 

Venifti,  noftris  petimua  fuccurre- minis;  riaausj 

Lugdunumcjue  tuam,  dam  preteris,  afpice  vi&or. 
/  0tia  poll  nimios  pofcit  $e  frada  bbores : 
/     Cui  pacem  da^.redde  animura :  laflata  juYCUci 

Cervix 
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Cervix  dtpofita  melius  paft  fukat  asatro         .        , 
Telluris  glebam  fotidae :  ,bove,ifruge,  cofono, 
Civibus  exhaufla  eft-:  Atom  fortuna  latebat,    \ 
Dam  capitur,  vae  quanta  fait  ?  Poft  gaudta  princeps 
Dele&at  meminifle  mali.     Populatibus,  igni 
Etfi  concidimmr,  veofeirt  tamen  ^rooia'xecDin  .: 
Reftittis :  Fvimus  yefUi  quia  cauia  triwnphj* 
Ipfaruina  placet.    ,' 

/  In  his  panegyric  ,on  Avitus,  his  father- in- law* 

which  was' more  natural  and  voluntary,  there  is 
evidently  more  poetic  m  fire  and  elegance.  He* 
introduces  into  it  the  machinery  of  the  heathen 
gods,  after  the  manner  of  Homer  and  Virgil ;  in 
order  to  provide  the  venerable  metropolis  of  the 
world  with  an  emperor  worthy  of  her  honours,  and 
fuitable  to  her  critical  (late  at  that  time*  ' 

eaj  A ?it ot.        Forte  Patej  Superum  profpexit  ab  ap there  terras, 

Ecce  viget  quodciunque  vide;;   niundura  reparafTg    .  ^. 
Afpexifie  f uit ;  folus  fovet  omnia  nutps.      "" 
Jamque  ut  convenjant  Sfiperi,  &c, 

After  a  charafteriftical  defcriptTon  of  the  feycral 
gods  affembled,  ajid  a  glowing  account  of  the 
place  of  their  aflembly,  Rome  is  reprefented,  as 
advancing  to  prefent  her  fupplications  to  Jupiter^ 
for  a  wife,  great,  and  refpcdtable  emperor:  * 

Cum  procul  erefta  coelt  de  parte  trahebat 
Pigros  Roma  graldus,  curvato  cornua  collo 

Ora  ferens.   

#  .    Teftor,  fan&e  Parens,  inquit,  te  numen  et  illud 

Quicquid  Rpma  fuif  fummo  faria  obruta  fato 
[   Invideo  abje&is.—— ,  * 

Having  given  a  general  hiftory  of  fter  profperity 
and  great  men*  ;and.. urged  her.  immediate  requeft 
as  the  means  of  recovering  her  former  profperity 
.   and  grandeur,  Jupiter  replies; 


/ 


— —  iitque  tibi  pateat  quo  furgere  tandem 
Feffa  modo  pqiHs,  paucis  cognofce,  dpcebo. 
Eft  mihi,  quae  Latio-fe  fanguine  tollit  alumnam, 


Tellos 


tunatut. 
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"Teflu*  dart  vfrp,  catnon  dednoptiria  qaondanl  r 

'  jUrrttH^pifcx  Naturaptrtaa.-—  : 

."  In  fhort,  Gaul  .is  the  cduntfy,  and  A  Vitus  is  the 
natae  tff  the  hero,  deftined  by  heaven  for  the  ial- 
ration  and  glory  of  Rome,  .     " 

Hunc  tibi  Roma  de4>>  patalis  <toa>  Gallia  campii.    1 

Intonat  Auguftumpkmfu-— •  . 

There  are  feveral  other  pbems,  two  of  which  ire 
of  fome  length  f  but  an  account  of  them  might  be 
2    fedious,  and  enough  is  already  faid  to  afford  art 
;     itfca  of  the  genius  and  writings  of  Sidonius. 

The  nine  books  of  letters  were  collected'  by 
^    hlmfelf.     He  began  a  hiftory  of  Attila'*  wars,  but 
made  little  -progrefs  in  it,  and  judged  that  which 
lie  had  writtf  h  unfit  for  publication. 

'Venantius'Honorius  Fortunatus  was  born  A.  D.  v.h.t«t: 
5 jo,  fome  think  in  Poitiers,  but  others  more  ge- 
nerally in  Gencda  in  Italy.     He  was  educated  at 
Ravenna,  where -he  warf-fuccefsful  in  the  ftudy  of 
^   grammar,  rhetoric,  and  poetry;  but  he  was  unac- 
c     quainted,  till  an  advanced  age,  with  the  Grecian 
&    philofophy,  having  read  the  writings  of  the  fathers 
•?    only  in  his  younger  years. 

The  wars  which  diftra&ecf  Italy,  and  perhaps 
.    fome  motives  of  foperftitioniinduced  him  to  leave 
that  country  and  travel  into  France.     His. genius, 
learning,  and  happy  talent  for  converfation,  ren- . 
dered  hira.  every  where  acceptable,   and  fecured 
him  the  hofpitality  and  patronage  of  perfons  of  the 
hightft  rank.     He  remained  fome  time  at  the  court 
#     of  Sigibert  in  Auftrafia,  about  A.  D.  $66,  when  he 
$     compofed  the  epithalamium  on  the  tparriage  of  that 
if     prince  with  Brunehaut.     Thence  he  went  to  Poi- 
tiers,  where  he  appears  to  .have  enjoyed  leifurc 
enough  for  the  ftudy  of  philofophv,  and  for  writing 
feveral  of  the  principal  of  his  wolrks. 

It 
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itdeaed         it  was  almoft  at  the  cloft  of  his  life*  in  the  year 
P(Sto^      592;  that  s  he  was  advanced  to  the  epifcopal  fcet>f 
Poitiers.     He  fecros  to  have  take*  no  very  adtive 
part  in  public  affairs*  ,,which  tenders  the  hiftory  of 
his  life  lefs  intercfting.   We  Ihall  therefore  proceed 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  his  genius  and  writings,  as 
a  fpecimen  of  the  ftate  of  literature,  and  $fj$eciaHy 
of  poetry,  in  the  end  of  the  fixth  century. 
,.  His  genius,  and  efpecially  his  poetical  talents, 
are   hignly    extolled,    both    by    his  cotempora* 
ries,   as  Gregory   of  Tours,  and  by   fubfequcnt 
writers*  •   He  certainly  excelled  the  writers  of  his 
own  time,  particularly  in  verfei   and  difcovere^ 
powers  of  compofition,  which  in  a  better  age  might 
.  have  (hone  with  a  peculiar  luftre,    But  if  we  ex- 
amine them  ftriSly  by  an  approved  ftand^rd,  we 
fhaH  find  them  for  the.  moft  part  very  inferior. 
The  principal  feature  in  the  character  of  his  works, 
is  the  eafy  flowing  ftyle  of  his  language,  animated 
occafionally  by  an  elegant,  rather-  than  by  a  bold 
or  ardent  imagination.    His  verfe  is  neither  fmooth, 
nor  accurately  meafured ;  and  though  his  Latin  be 
not  always  claffical,  yet  it  is  wonderfully  pure  and 
correft,  confidering  the  age  in  which  hfc  wrote*  The 
following  verfes  are  taken  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fecond  book  of  his  poem  on  the  life  of  Saint 
Martin; 

LJfcof Saint       Fe*dala  jamdudum  laxavi  carbafe  pinu 
*lMUn*  .  Dum  pelagus  poraponit  iter,  dam  nauca  refamk 

Et  reftri&a  femel  levius  fe  farcina  dupt : 

Me  quoque  jam  primi  finita  parte  Ubdii 

Ad  curfum  levis  aura  vocat,  paro  lintea  ventis. 

Spiritus  altevolans  imple  mea  vela  fecundus    . 

Ke  trepidam  cliflem  cantraria  flabra  flagelieat. 

<c  The  loofened  fails  already  hang  fluttering 
4€  from  the  mail  j  the  fmooth  fea  invites  him,  and 
*  tht  feilor,  fully  equipped,  with  alacrity  rcfumes 

"  his 
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cf  his  voyage;    Having  finifhed  one  book,  again  I 

€S  fpread  my  fails  to  the  wind,  and  enter  onaho- 

cc  ther.    Gentle  breeze,  come  fill  my  fails,  and  let 

cc  no  contrary,  blafts  difturb  my  courfe,  or  injure  ' 

€€  my  frail  and  trembling  bark." 

The  fubjefts  of  this  poem  are  rifionary  and  fa- 
natical in  the  extreme,  "and  (bow  the  degree  to 
which  even  a  man  of  genius  inay  be  fubje&ed, 
under  the  power  of  credulity  and  fuperftition,  and 
efpecially  in  a  dark  age. 

The  fmaller  poems  of  Fortunatus  are  numerous,  Hitfouikr 
and  chiefly  on  religious  fubjefts,  or  in  the  form  of  poemSj 
cpiftles,  addrefled  to  Gtegory  of  Tours,  and  to 
other  biftiops  and  clerical  men  of  thofe  times. 
.    They  are  generally  as  trifling,  in  refpedt  of  the 
compofition,  as  of  the  fubjech     There  are,  how- 
ever) a  few  exceptions,  and  particularly  the  poem 
oA  a,  girl*  whtffn  he  recommends  to  Gregory  as  in 
gre^t  di£trefsyruader  an  accufation  of  theft,  for  want 
.offuflfcient  exculpatory  proof,  or  rather  of  fund*     ' 
l&r  bearing  the  c^pence  of  a  profecution,  and  there- 
fore about  to  be  taken  from  her  father  and  mother, 
whp  were  prefent,  and  fubje&ed  to  flavery,  accord- 
ing* Ho  law,  by  her  accufer: 

'  Cum  graderer  feftirius  iter,  pater  alme  Gregori,  Theoppreff* 

-Qua  pneceflbris  funt  piafigna  tui.  ed  maid. 

Qga  fertur  con vnlfajacens  radicitus  arbor, 
Martini  ante  precesexiluiffe  comis; 

Quae  fidei  merito  nunc  ftat  fpargendo  medelas  ,     f 

Corpora  multa  medens,  cortice  nuda  manens. 
*     Fletibus  affoit  hac  genitor,  genitrixque  paella* 
Voce  impleodo  aures,  et  lacryraaado  genas. 
Figo  pedem,  fufpendo  aurem,  mihi  panditur  ore, 
Vix  per  fingultus  vendita  nata  fuos,  Sec. 

The  poetic  fpirit  is  more  abundant  and  better 

maintained  throughout  the  poem  compofed  on  the 

marriage  of  Sigebert  with  Brunehaut,  than  in  any 

vof  the  other  poems  of  the  fame  length.    Hefifft 

*-  *,  v  defcribes 
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defcribes  fuccefsfully  the  glowing  ftate  of  the  foyal 
lover's  mind: 

r-rrrdciiioc  fenfu*opimus 
"  Aegis  anhelantem  plarjdb  bibit  offibus  igpein, 
Molliter  incom&ens,  et  inhaefit  flam  Hi  a  mtdtaUis. 
*c  *  Regal  is  fervebat  apex,  nee  node  fopdra 

.  Cordis  etat  requics  oculis,  amrnoque  recarrens, 
Ad  vultus  qaos  pinxit  amor,  meatemque  JFatigans, 
Sxpe  per  amplexutn  falfa  fub  imagine  lufit. 

Then  he  introduces  in  a  lively  manner,  Cupid 

'    *  "'   and  his  mother,  as  interefted  in  the  marriage,"  and  as 

f       preparing  to  celebrate  it,  while  they  alternately  extol 

the  birth  and  the  virtues  of  Sigcbert  and  Brune- 

haut: 

Mox  ubi  confpexit  ecelo  fuperante  Cupido 
Virginea  mitcm  torrcri  lampade  regem, 
Laetus  ait  Veneri,  mater*  jam  mea  peregi,  &c. 

B*pofition  Among  the  numerous  works  of  Fortunatus,  the 
?%£*'*  authors  of  the  Literary  Hiftory  of  France  fpeak 
highly  of  his  Exposition  of  the  Lord's ,  Prayer, 
which,  tlicy  obferve,  is  "  the  mod  excellent  of  all  his 
*<  writings.  It  is  not  only  pious,  and  rich  in  theo- 
"  logy,  but  furpaflcs;"  they  fay,  i€  all  his  other 
<c  profe-  writings,  in  purity,  pcrfpicuity,  and  prc- 
-t  •  •  -  "  cifion.  It  is  free  from  that  overflowing  ftrearn 
"  of  words,  which  being  poured  forth  tumultuotifly, 
"  and  without  arrangement,  in  his  other  profe-writ- 
"  ings,  obfeure  and  embarrafs  the  fenfe." 

That  Expofition  is  not  in  the  ^blle&ion  of  his 
works  which  I  have  now  before  me  j  but  as  they 
,  fpeak  highly  alfo'of  one  of  his  letters  in  profe,  to  a 
gentleman  on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  the  fol- 
lowing extraft  from  it  may  be  acceptable,  as  a  fpc- 
cimen  of  his  ftyle  and  mariner  on  that  kind  of 
fubjea;. 

The  preamble  is  about  one  half  of  the  epiftle*  Ic 

begins  thus:     .  /        ; 

7    ,  "Ad 


j 
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Ad  virum  illuftrem  Salutatorium...  .   J^J^ 

"  Inter  humanac  condijtionis  fgbripienri*  vulnc-  to  *  *"nUe- 

p  •  •  •      sn*n  or 

c<  ra,  quae  Temper  inccrto  tramite  nucantium  ami-  rank. 
€S  corum  ac  labentium  temporum  feddunt  voca, 
<€  ftjfpe&um  nihil  eft  in  aliquo  aliquid  magis  quod 
€€  cruciet*  quam  quenquam  aut.  nan  vidcre  quod 
cc  cqfriah  apt.  videre  quod  perdac.  Cum  trepidans 
rc  animus  in  utroque  non  modico  fub  fafce  fuccum- 
"  bat,  <frm  pendulus .  (pe&at  diutufne  quod  ha- 
*'  beat*  et  ut  habere  ccfepit,  mox  amittat,"  &f*.— • 
*'  Hijic  ^ft  quod  Joquor chari(fime,£t  fide  dilec- 
"  tior^is)  rtiihi  conoexe*  co  quod  tu  per  hos  apices 
."  natter  cara*  sraaftfyqi  cOnqucraris,  vix  fingultu 
*c  rertp«tc;  iu^cHr^;cal»rw&  trifti  decennalis  te,m- 
cc  pus  aqtatis,  krMftte*  fijnere,  pubmatis  tenerae 
Jc  flofttolura.  rtwtuiift, }  esm-jpene  nupt&li.  retrafta 
fc  eft  de  liidnine,  non  *d  patris  yotun*  thaliamp  da- 
*'  tufj  b$:  tymulo  cum  diverfo  cafttieo  ifrpgatup, 
*c  no#  *bpfo  fcradkvr,  fed  fepulchro^Sed  qeo 
cc  me  rapit  fariiwe  dedorTeprodere'jafn^to  fagax, 
"  quaft  -e^rp  iflendftf.  ♦  Plwyittr .  whit,  amiflfum, 
«c  aconfidfraturnon  perditiir  qyod.jad,  Chriftum 
*<  rcdit  intaftum,"  €&.-;  ,     ,/  ,/  <  fl 

,    "  ,Amidft  .the  evils  .which  fteai  00  buojan  Jife, 
cc  apd  which  always  in  a  <  roAnncjguJexpe&ed,  t*r*- 
"  mjnatc  the  hopes  of  men*  ancOuJfil  the  defigns 
*"  qf:  JPr^vidtfnce,  there. is  nothmg . ever  .eo.be  met 
«c  with  more  affliding,  than  cither,  to  lofe  the  friend 
«*  wt>om  vve  love,  or  to.fcc.  hinqi  ,w)*en  we  know. 
:"  that  we. "are  about:  10  lofe  him,     The  trembling 
«•  fpirU,  in  cither  cafe  equ^Uy -fevers  js.  ready  to..* 
«<  fain*  ;  while  in  l^ng  fuf^epfe  k  looks  on  what  it 
if  poflcflfcs,  and  thinks  it  (hsilfoosn  be  without  that     ' . 
f€  ol^jefit.  <o£ /enjoyment//.  &c.  >  He.-  gpes  onto 
yiew;thc  Jaime  fubjed  indifferent  afpedts  *  he  traces 
.fufk   affUftiona.  to   m^'s    original  jcranfgrcflion, 
*#hich  he  contemplates  in  various  lights,  and  at 

c  c  fufficient 
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fufficient  length.     He  fuggefts  that  none  of  the    j 
patriarchs  were  able  to  evade  the  general  law  of 
mortality,  n6t  even  Jefus,  the  Conqueror  of  death 
himfelf*    <c  Hence,  my  dear  and  Chriftian  friend, 
«•  I  befeeeh  you  a  not  to  bewail  the  departure  of 
"your  bdtoved  daughter,  who,  at  the  age  of  ten 
<c  years,  the  moft  hopeful  period  of  life,  fhrank 
+*  like  the  tfender  flower,  when  it  ought  to  'have 
«  fpread  itsbloffoms  fully  out  to  day,"  6?f%     He 
fpeaks  of  fottie  of  the  probable  obje&s  bf  the  pa- 
rent's hope  j    of  the  fuccefs,  even  in;  refpefb  of 
perfonal  appearance  and  handfometiefs,  which  might 
'jefult  in  fome  meafure  from  a  mother's  tare :  then 
-cheeking  hidfelf,  "Why  do  I  fpeak  of  tetttity, 
«  fo  liable  to^fede,  or  at  all  of  the  bddy,To  feady 
«  to  dude  bur  embrace?  ihe  had  beauticsof  a 
*«  fdperibr  <  nature,  more  worthy  to  imereft  >the 
«  heart.    "Such  was  your  daughter  -,  ytet  fctttely 
t"rydura,  -for«(he  was  only  lent  ysu  *fer  a  feafon. 
"Can  yoU$4hei>,  mourn  her  as  loft,  #beh4he  is 
*  only  ■retted  Uttfof  rlipted:  to  Chrift  ?"  &? c.     He 
'proceeds  tS^rrfift^hit  his  friend  is  iifct  the  onljrfuf- 
fcrer  in  this  way,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  expeS 
an  exetttptSidtrfrom  evils  to  which  the  greateft  men 
-tha t. ever  lived  Jpvc  been fobje&ed.     He  propofrs 
David  and  Job,  as  exattipks  to  him  of  patience 
'and  fubriviffion,  and  urges  the  fuperior  enjoyment 
:of  his^aughter  in  heaven. 
Account  of  *     Fortunatus,  fay  the  authors  of  the  Hiftoire  Litte- 
V^MiT'  mMr6delaFrattcesy9*Bvt6nhf  to  have  flourished  in  a 
thott  of  ihe  'better&ge  *  and  there  islefshonour  in  having  bfcen  the 
Hmo^of   -firft#0^  h*s  °wn  times,-  than  he  might  have  acquired 
•Franc*.       had  he  been  cottmporary  with  the  ancient  poets. 
He  had  a  wonderful  facility  in  the  compofition  of 
^erfe  :  he  did  it  extempore,  withour  effort  or  pre- 
vious ftudy :  on  that  account,  hbwcvtr,  his  varies 

.  >,   •.  & 
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are  generally  imperfed,  and  infufficienttyipotithed. 
They  are  occafionally  obfeure,  and  fometimes  un- 
Jiaiura).  iSome  iaapropcr  freedoms  «are  ufcd  by 
ft  him  in  ^orthography,  as  diacni  iordiaconii  yet 
r  Fortunatus  is,  for  the  mod  part,  ingenious,  inte- 
u  rcfting,  and  elegant :  be  excels  cfpcciaJly  in  geo- 
fc-    f^gtaphic<ie£criprion. 

;:  J&efides  the  faeka  already  noticed,  he  is  charge- 

able with  the*  frequent  neglect  of  raea fare,  or  qaan- 
't  ticy*  This  ncglcd  appears,  to  have  -been  common 
t  ±0  him  Wirh  other  Chriftian  writers,  who  thought 
5  it  a  fobjeft  of  attention  beneath  them.  He  has 
alfoiheeti  blamed  for  ^intermingling  heathen  fables 
0  and  diy iniac3  in  his  t^orks,  wtth.fubje<Sts  in  which 
,  -fcbey  wene&y  no  means  appropriate. 
J,  With  refpeft  to  profc,  Fortunatus  exemplifies 

too  rnuchfthe  genius  of  the  age,  which  aimed  at  a 
$    \6Mk  .eloquence,  in  a  fuperabundancc  of  words, 
^     .almoft  without  any  arrangement :  his  letters,  his 
.      prefaces,  and  his  lives  of  the  faints,  arc  written  in 
this  ftyle.    Some  other  works,  on  which  he  proba- 
r      bty  beftowed  greater  attention,  are  more  {implc,  and 
t      free  from   the  tedioo&efs  and   cmbarraffment  of 
lonjg  jemeuces,  and  of  words  which  have  no  mean- 
?       Jng*    Such  are  the  Expofitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
\       and  of  the  Apoftles'  Creed.     In  his  other  works, 
\       both  profe  and  vtrfe,  he  has  taken  too  much  li- 
berty in  the  ufe  of  barbarous  words  and  phrafcs, 
inputting  off*  fyllables,  and  in  changing  their  ter- 
mination, number,  and  conftrudion4. 
/    .      Geosgius  Florentitis  Grcgorius,  biihop  of  Tours,  Gregory  of 
was  jdefeeoded  of  an.  iliufttious  family  of  Auvergne,  Touri 
.  Mod  was  born  phc  .30th  of  November  A.  D,  544. 
He  wa&  educated  by  his  uncle,  Saint  Gall,  and  re- 

*  JHH*.  ittW.  6*  la  ?*wee,  tori*,  iii.  -p.'j||G*— 491.     *\[o 
ipapinVficcldL  Hift.  vol.  v.  p.  51  ;  jutf  Cave,  Jfrlifl,  Literaria. 
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ceived  from  him  the  firft  impreffions  of  virtue  and 
learning.  Having  fallen  into  bad  health,  and  being 
confidcred  as  dangcroufly  ill,  he  was  carried,  as  w?s 
cuftomary  in .  thofe  times,  to  the  tomb  of  Saint 
Alire,  where  he  vowed  that,  if  he  recovered,  he 
would  devote  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  the  church. 
On  the  death  of  Saint  Gall,  the  education  of  young 
Gregory,  who  did  recover,  was  continued  by  S. 
Avitus,  who,  at  the  proper  age*  ordained  him  a 
deacon  in  the  church,  and  encouraged  him  in  the 
adive  difcharge  of  clerical  duties,  as  well  as  in  the 
private  ftudy  of  ecclefiaftical  and  human  learning. 
But  Gregory  himfelf  attended  more  to  the  culture 
of  the  heart  than  the  understanding,  and  perbied 
the  facred  fcriptures  more  diligently  than  the  hea- 
then writers*  ."; 

He  was  again  feized  with  a  difordec,  which  oc- 
cafioned  a  vifit  to  the  tomb  of  Saint  Martin  of 
Tours,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  high  veneration. 
It  was  on  that  occafion  that  the  clergy,  the  no- 
blefie,  and  people  of  Tours,  became  acquainted 
with  him,  and  were  fo  imprcfied  with  his  worth, 
that  on  the  death  of  Eufronius  they  unanitnoufly 
buhop.  ele&ed  him  their  bifhop  *  and  having  obtained'  the 
royal  approbation  of  that  elc&ion,  and  Gregory's 
acceptance/  he  was  confecrated  and  inftalkd  the 
aid  of  Auguft  A.  D.  57.3,  being  then  about  thirty 
years  of  age*  .     ^ 

His  piety  was  exemplary,  and  his  confeience 
tender;  his /fidelity  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of 
both  private  and  public  duties,  were  unblameablc. 
He  laboured  .  affiduoufly  to  know  his  people,  and 
provide  for  their  wants:  he  preached  4:0  them, 
admonilhed  .them,  and  watched  over  them  with 
affe&ion  and  unwearied  attention.  Nor  was  he 
lefs  attentive  and  liberal  to  the!  temporal  intercfts 
of  his  benefice  *  he  repaired  the  churches  of  his 

diocefc, 
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diocefe,  and  rebuilt  thofe  which  were  in  a  ruinous 
ftate,  particularly  the  cathedral,  which  was  originally 
built  by  Saint  Martin.  ' 

The  fame  good  confeience  and  fidelity  attended  % 
him  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty  as  a  citizen,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  ecclefiaftical  courts.     When  Defensor 
Prctextatus  of  Rouen  was  in  the  tnoft  imminent  Plfltttlt,,l» 
danger*  Gregory  alone,  perfuaded  of  his  innocence, 
ftood  by  him  with  firmnefs,  and  protc&cd  him. 
The  ftory  is  not  uninterefting  as  related  by  Gre- 
gory himfelf  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  hiftory,  and 
will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  judging  both  of  his 
temper  andftyle. 

Pretextatus  had  married  Bruhehaut,  dowager  of 
Sigebert  king  of  Auftrafia,  to  Merovasus,  fon  of 
Chilperic  the  king  of  Soiffons.  Chilperic  was 
not  only  offended  with  this  conduft  of  his  fon,  but 
Ffedegonde  his  queen,  the,  inveterate  rival  and 
enemy  of  Brunehaut,  was  unable  to  reftrain  her 
indignation  and  refentment.  They  transferred  a 
part  of  that  wrath  to  Pretextatus,  and  reprefentcd 
him  to  his  brethren  as  a  tranfgreffor  of  the  laws  of 
the  church,  in  having  married  a  nephew  to  his  aunt- 
in~law.  Chilperic,  being  urged  to  perfecute  the 
bilhop  by  his  queen,  farther  accufed  him  of  having 
given  bribes  to  fome  of  the  people,  to  induce  them 
to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  their  prefent  fove* 
reign,  and  even  to  murder  him  ;  and  to  place  Me- 
rovaeus  on  the  throne,  in  his  room. 

A  council  was  affembled  at  Paris  A.D.  577,  to 
deliberate  on  this  fubjeft,  which  was  attended  by  ' 
forty-five  biftiops.  Pretextatus,  whom  the  king 
had  in  the  mean  time  baniftied,  was  recalled,  and 
being  filled  before  the  council,  was  formally  ac- 
cufed by  Chilperic  as  a  criminal  againft  both  church 
and  ftate.  "  Haec  eo  dicente  infremuit  mukitudo 
«'  Ffancorum,  voluitque  oftia  bafilica  rumperc, 
c  c  3  «  quafi 
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u  quafi  ut  extra&um  faccrdotcm  lapidibus  urgeret; 
€€  fed  rex  prohibuit  fieri.  Cumque  Pretextatua 
,c  cpifcopus  ea  quae  rex  dixerat  fafta  negaret,  adr 
u  vencrunt  falfi  teftes,  qui  oftendebant  (pedes 
"  aliquas,  dicentes,  haec,  et  h«c  nobis  dedifti, 
u  ut  Merovco  fidcra  promittere  deberemus*  Ad 
cc  haec  ille  dicebat,  verum  enim  dicitis,  vos  a  me 
€€  farpius  tnuneratos,  fed  non  hsec  caufa  ^xeitir,  Ut 
"  rex  ejiceretur  a  regno.  Nam  et  quum  vos  mihi, 
<c  et  equos  optimos,  et  res  alias  praebcretis,  nun- 
**  quid  poteram  aliud  facere,  nifi  et  ego  vos  fimili 
"  forte  remunerare  ?" 

The  king  retired:  but  while  the  council  con* 
tinued  their  deliberations,  Aetius,  the  archdeacon 
of  Paris,  fuddenly  entered,  and  interrupting  them, 
thus  addrtffed  them :  <c  Hear  me,  ye  minifters  of 
u  God  !  either  regard  your  facrcd  charadter,  and 
u  render  yourfclvcs  refpe&able,  by  abandoning 
**  your  guilty  brother,  or  countenance  and  fcreen 
cc  him,  and  fubjeft  yourfelves  to  juft  contempt :"— - 
fC  Aut  certe  nullus  vos  a  modo  pro  Dei  (accr- 
«•  dotibus  eft  habiturus,  fi  peribnas  veftras  fagacitcr 
"  nonerigitis,  autfratrem  perire  permittitis." 

The  aficmbly  was  thunderftFuck :  they  dreadecj 
the  wrath  of  the  queen,  at  whofe  inftigation  Aetius 
had  thus  prefumed  to  fpeak.  When  no  one  ven- 
tured to  reply,  or  to  mo^c,  Gregory  of  Tours 
arofe  :  "  Permit  me/*  faid  he,  "  to  perfuade  you^ 
"  moft  holy  fervants  of  the  Lord,  and  efpecially 
€C  you  who  may  have  moft  influence  with  the  king, 
.'  cc  to  offer  him  your  counfel  in  a  manner  the  moft 
c<  folemn  and  becoming  your  prieftly  office,  to 
"  beware  of  executing  any  vengeance  on  the  mi- 
"  nifter  of  God,  left  he  provoke  Heaven  by  the 
44  oppreffion  of  the  innocent,  and  lofe  at  once  Ms 
"  kingdom  and  honour.  Put  him  in  mind  of  the 
"  fate  of  Chlodomer,  who  negle&ed  the  counfel  of 
5  "*c 
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€c  the  bi^hoR  A vitvis ;  and  reroerabcr  yourfclvcs  thq 

Cf  w,ojrf$.pf  the  prophet  *  €  If  the-  watchman  fliall 
*  fe$  a,  m^n's  iniquity,  aod  not  warn,  him,  his  foul 
c*  fliall  be  required  of  him.'— cc  Haec  me  dicente, 
cc  noa  refpondit  ullus  quicquam*  fed  erant  omnes 
<c  int?iyi  et  ftupentes.  Duo,  autem  adulatores^  c$ 
«*  tpfisa  quod  de  epifcopis  dki .  dolendum  eft, 
€€  nuncyperunt  regi  dicentes,  qijia,  nullum  majoreoj 
«<  inimi^um  in  fuis  caufis  quam  me  haberct." 

Immediately  the  fycophant  courtiers  reported 
Gregory's  fpeech  to.  the  king,  who  having  ordered 
him  into  his  prefencc,  upbraided,  him ;  and  when 
reproaches  feemed  unavailing,  tried  to  foothe  him  j 
but  finding  all  in  vain,  again  difmified  him.  About 
midnight  following,  however,  a  meflcnger  came 
to  him  from  the  queen,  with  a  promifc  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  filver,  if  he  would  abandon  Pre- 
textatus ;  and  allured  him  that  all  the  bifhops  but 
himfelf  had  abandoned  him,  and  had  given  their 
promife  to  that  effeft ;  and  as  it  feemed  firtgular 
for  him  alone  to  countenance  that  bifhop,  fo  ic  was 
hoped  that  now  he  would  not  have  even  one  to 
fupport  him.  Gregory  indignantly  replied,  that  a 
thouftnd  pounds  of  both  gold  and  Glyer  Ihould  not 
make  him  aft  contrary  to  the  canons  and  a  good 
confeience.  Several  bifhops  c.ame  to  him  in  the 
morning  to  prevail  on  him,  but  received  the  fame 
anfwer, 

Chilperic  next  brought  forward  an  accufation  of 
theft  againft  Prctcxtatus,  from  which  the  latter 
cleared  himfelf  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  all,  and  even 
of  the  accufer.  At  lad  the  king  determined  bafcly  ' 
to  gratify  the  queen's,  rather  than  his  own  refent,- 
pient.  By  means  of  fome  of  his  friends  among 
the  bilhops,  he  prevailed  on  }?rctextatus  to  ad- 
mit, for  the  fake  of  peace,  that  he  was  guilcy  of  the 
crimes  with  which  he  had  charged  him,  cc  Videos 
c  c  4  «  autem- 
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"  autem  rex  Chilpericus  quod  eum  his  calumniis 
cr  fupcrarc  nequiret,  attohitus  valde,  ac  confcientia 
"  confufus,  difceflit  a  nobis;  vocavttque  quof- 
*f  dam  de  aduJatoribus  fuis,  ct  ait  viftum  mc  ver- 
f c  bis  cpifcopi  fateor,  ct  vera  effe  quse  dicit  fcio ; 
xe  quid  nunc  faciam  ut  regina;  de  eo  voluntas 
*c  adimplcatur  ?  Et  ait,  ite,  et  accedentes  ad  euiti 
u  dicite,  quafi  confilium  ex  vobifmet  ipfis  dantes; 
"  Nofti  quod  fit  rex  Chilpericus  pius  atquc  com- 
fc  pun&us,  et  dto  fle&atus  ad  mifericordiam  :  hu- 
€t  miliare  fub  eo,  et  dicito  ab  eo  obje&a  a  te  per- 
*  petrata  fuifle :  tunc  nos  proftrati  omncs  coram 
Cf  pedibus  ejus  dari  tibi  veniam  impetramus.  His 
u  fedu&us  Pretextatus  epifcopus  pollicitus  eft  fe 
Cf  ita  fafturum,"  \ 

On  this  confeffion,  the  king  produced  the  canon 
law,  by  which  a  bifhop  guilty  of  thefe  crimes  is 
declared  incapable  of  holding  his  office  any  longer, 
and  is  of  courfe  no  more  under  the  prote&ion  of  the 
church  ;  but  being  depofed,  is  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  the  ftate.  He  therefore  required,  according  to 
cqftom,  that  his  pontifical  robes  fhould  be  torn  off; 
that  the  109th  pfalm  fhould  be  fung  over  him;  and 
that  a  pofnive  fentence  of  excommunication  fhould 
now  be  pafled  againft  him :  to  all  which,  when 
Gregory  alone  had  oppofed  himfelf,  Pretextatus, 
by  the  king's  order,  was  apprehended,  hurried 
from  their  prefence,  thruft  into  prifon,  and  after- 
wards fent  into  banifhment. 

One  fentence  more,  with  which  Gregory  con- 
cludes this  fubjeft,  is  highly  chara&eriftic  of  his 
extreme,  credulity  and  fuperftition,  "  While  we 
<c  were  at  Paris/'  fays  he,  ««  on  this  bufinefs,  awful 
«  appearances,"  (viz.  the  Aurora  borealisy)  "figni- 
"  fied  the  death  of  Merovseus." — "  Cum  autem 
cc  apud  Parifios  morarcmur,  figna  in  coelo  appa- 
"  rueruht,  id  eft  viginti  radii  a  parte  Aquilonis,  qui 
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rc  iab  orirnte  furgentes  ad  occidcntcm  properabant, 
€€  Ex  quibus  unus  prolixior,  ct  aliis  fupereminens, 
cc  ut  eft  in  fublime  clatus,  raox  defecit,  et  fie  re- 
€C  liqui,  qui  fecuti  fuerant,  evanuerunt.  Credo 
Cf  interitum  Merovei  pronunciafle." 
*  Gregory,  bifhop  of  Tours,  was  highly  efteemed, 
and  trufted,  by  both  the  great  and  learned  of  his 
time.  He  was  repeatedly  an  ambaflador  at  dif- 
ferent courts ;  was  often  confulted  by  the  king  on 
matters  of  ftate ;  and  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
the  poet  Fortunatus,  to  whom  fome  of  his  poems 
were  dedicated,  and  many  of  his  letters  addreflfed. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  in  the  twenty*  Gng«y'$ 
fecond  year  of  his  epifcopal  office,  and  in  the  year  ***** 
of  our  Lord  595  5. 

The  principal  work  of  Gregory,  is  his  Hiftory  Hh  w«dw. 
of  France,  divided  into  ten  books,  which  was  af- 
terwards continued  by  Fredegarius,  &ta  to,,  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne.  The  firft  and  fecond  books 
contain  a  meagre  chronicle*  or  hiftory  of  the  world, 
from  the  creation  to  the  death  of  Clovis,  A.  D.  5 1 1. 
The  other  eight  books  bring  the  hiftory  of  France 
down  to  A.  D.  591.  His  hiftory,  though  the 
work  of  a  man  fo  credulous,  may  be  generally 
depended  on  as  to  fa  As ;  for  he  relates  only  what 
he  had  himfelf  witneffed,  or  he  refers  to  fuch  au- 
thorities as  ought  to  be  credited.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant and  ufeful  work,  without  which  the  hiftory  of 
France  mufthave  continued,  during  that  period,  to 
have  been  involved  in  obfeurity  and  fable, 

Gregory  wrote  alfo  eight  books  of  the  Lives  pf 
the  Saints,  beginning  yvith  the  miracles  of  Chrift 
and  the  Apoftles ;  after  which  he  does  not  obfervc 
the  chronological  order,  but  paffes  from  one  age 

5  Hid.  Litter,  de  la  France,  torn.  iii.  p.  379.  Dupin  fays, 
it  was  A.  D.  596.    Hi§  life  is  written  by  Odo  of  Cluny. 

and 
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aod  country  to  another,  as  his  inclination  or  nutto 
rials  direft  hinu  At  the  end  of  the  feventh  book* 
is  a  Letter  concerning  the  hiftory  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers.  He  wrote,  befides,  a  Commentary  otnthjf 
Pfalms,  and  a  Treatife  oi\  Ecclefiaftical  Offices* 
Jfyftjk  Gregory  has  acknowledged  that  his  ftyle  is  rude, 

and  his  manner  of  writing  generally  low  and  in- 
elegant ;  and  fome  authors  have  been  difpofed  tq 
give  him  credit  for  that  ftyle  and  manner,,  alleging 
that  he  had  adapted  his  writings  to  the  capacity  and 
tafte  of  the  people  of  his  time.  Suppofmg  h$ 
had  done  fo  defignedly,  it  would  have  been  inju* 
dicious,  not  to  fay  injurious,  to  confirm  the  people 
of  the  age  in  their  want  of  tafte  and  culture,  rathe* 
than  to  make  an  exertion  to  infpire  them  with  the 
defire  of  good  writing,  or  with,  zeal  to  excel  in  it, 
Itfurcly  may  be  affirmed  that  this  was  not  the  fa&j 
that  he  wrote  ill  defignedly,  as  will  appear  to  any 
one's  fatisfa&ion  who  will  attentively  perufe  his 
writings,  but  becaufe  he  could  write  no  better  $  for 
it  is  not  merely  a  want  of  (implicity,  of  purity*  of 
dignity,  and  of  propriety  in  his  di&ion ;  bijt  it  is  a 
want  of  judgment  in  the  fele&ion  of  the  fubjc&s 
which  he  records,  ^nd  of  arrangement  in  his  feq- 
tences  and  lubjeds,  and  in  his  thoughts  and  fa&s* 
which  is  lb  juftly  complained  of.  Foreign  and 
domtftic,  civil  and  ecclefiaftiqal  affairs,  are  con-* 
fufedly  mingled  together  ;  the  me  reft  trifles  often 
interrupt  and  ifufpend  our  attention  in  the  progreis 
of  the  moft  important  and  interefting  events.  His 
Credulity  and  iupcrftitic-r,  and  his  ignorance  of 
natural  caufes  and  effedts,  to  which  a  great  part  of 
hisfuperftition  may  be  afcribed,  are  not  only  dif- 
gufting,  but  tend  much  to  diminifti  our  refpeft  for 
him  i  and  our  confidence,  not  in  his  veracity,  but 
in  his  judgment,  as  an  hiftorian* 

Marculfu* 
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MarcuHb*  appears,  from  bw  own  preface  to  hit  Mwttflt 
two  books  of  Forms,  to  have  been  a  French  monk; 
but  we  are  uncertain  about  the  place  of  his  rcfi- 
dence,  or  the  year  of  his  birth.  He  compofed  hi* 
work,  he  fays,  when  he  was  feventy  years  of  age, 
and  he  dedicated  it  to  a  bifhop  Landri ;  but  he 
does  not  inform  us  of  what  dioccfe  or  country-^ 
though  it  is  probable,  that  it  was  the  diocefe  of 
yaris*,  and  that  he  flourifhed  about  A.  D,  660  \ 

Nothing  farther  is  known  of  hisperfonal  hiftory. 
However  little  he  is  noticed  by  his  cotemporaries, 
who  have  not  handed  down  any  account  of  him, 
his  formularies  have  acquired  him  confiderable 
fame  in  later  times.  He  colle&ed  them  to  ferve  as 
monuments  of  former  tranfa&ions,  3s  well  as  pre- 
cedents or  examples  to  future  times,  of  the  manner 
in  which  written  deeds  were  then  cornpofcd ;  that, 
if  they  chofe,  they  might  follow  and  copy  therji. 
Such  a  colle&ion  of  authentic  and  well-drawi* 
forms  was  not  only  ufeful,  but,  without  any  fta- 
tutory  compulfion  or  defign,  acqMired  by  cuftom 
refpeft  and  authority. 

The  author  himfelf  acknowledges  that  his  ftyle 
is  inelegant ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  his  preface, 
it  has  in  gene#al  more  elegance  than  the  deeds  of 
which  he  has  prcferved  the  copies,  <c  Uttnam, 
*c  fan&e  Pater/'  he  fays,  addrcfling  himfelf  to 
bifhop  Landri,  <(  juffioni  vcftrae  tarn  eflicacitcr, 
"  quam  fpontane  obtemperare  valuiflem,  quia  jam 
"  fupra  vires  meae  poltibilitatis  conatus  ium  in- 
"  junftum  a  vobis  fubire  negotium,  cum  fere  fcp^ 
€f  tuagtnta  aut  amplius  annos  expleam  vivendi. 
c<  Nee  jam  tremula  ad  fey ibendum  manus  eft  apta, 
"  ncc  ad  videndum  mihi  oculi  fufficiunt  caligantes, 

*  Hiih  Lit.  de  la  France,  torn.  iii.  p.  566. 

7  Hieronymi  fiignon  Pr*f.  ad  Formal.  Marculfi. 

"  nec 
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vtignof  «  nee  ad  cogitandum  fufficit  hebetudo."  The 
^•eoikt-  dcfign  of  the  collection  he  fhortly  ftatcs  in  the 
laft  fentence  of  his  preface  :  M  Ergo  vero  hsec  quae 
"  apud  majores  meos,  juxta  confuetudinem  loci 
u  quo  degimus,  didici,  vel  ex  fenfu  proprio  cogi- 
u  tavi,  ut  potui  coacervare  in  unum  curavi,  et  ca- 
*  u  pirula  prasnotavi,  ut  facilius  quod  volucrit  a  qua*- 
u  renti  in  antea  fcripto  reperiantur." 

The  firft  book  contains  forty  copies,  chiefly  of 
royal  charters  of  lands,  of  privileges,  and  of  con-1 
formations  of  them  to  monaftcries,  to  the  clergy, 
6?c.  The  authors  of  thofe  in  the  fecond  book, 
which  are  in  number  fifty-two,  are  more  various, 
and  their  fubje&s  too  relate  more  to  the  tranfadtions 
of  ordinary  and  civil  life  \  as,  charters  of  falc  of 
houfes  and  lands,  of  excambion,  of  dowry,  &c. 
Spccmjen  The  following,  No.  7,"  as  a  fpecimen,  is  taken 

~~  from  the  fecond  book  :  it  is  the  fettlement  by  a 
man  of  fome  rank,  of  all  his  property  in  life- rent 
on  his  fpoufe,  after  they  had  no  profpedfc  of  chil- 
dren of  their  own  body,  and  in  confequence  of  his 
ipoufe  having  conveyed  her  property  in  life-rent 
to  him.  It  begins  with  afligning  the  reafon  for 
fuch  a  deed,  viz.  that  there  may  be  no  difpute 
among  their  refpc&tve  heirs  on  thedeceafe  of  either 
of  them:  "Wherefore,  my  dear  fpoufe,  I  con- 
*c  ftitute  you  my  heir,  if  you  fhall  furvive  me,  of 
€s  all  my  property,  both  allodial  and  by  purchafe,  \ 
cc  pr  in  whatever  other  way  acquired,  or  wherever  j 
u  fituated,  whether  it  had  been  occupied  by  our- 
c<  felves  or  by  others,  and  whatever  it  may  be, 
"  lands,  villages,  houfes,  farms,  cottagers,  (laves, 
€t  vineyards,  plains,  meadows,  waters,  and  channels  j 
u  of  water,  gold,  filver,  clothes,  with  the  children 
"  and  property  of  flaves  of  either  fex,  young  and 
€<  old  i  fo  that  as  long  as  you  live,  you  fhall  have 
cc  full  power  to  poffefs  them  all,  and  manage  them 

cc  as 
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0  as*  yoir  (hall  fee  caufe  :  excepting  only  what! 
((  may  &tve  and. convey  to  a  church,  or  monafteryf, 
"  for  the  health  of  my  foul.  And  you  alfa  (hall  ,"  b 
."  have  full  power  to  give  and  convey  legally,  and 
w  to  thfc  ordinary  extent,  a  part  of  our;  faid  pro- 
/c.  perty -to  any  iuch-fajcrcdufe  and  place,  after -my 
«*  deceafe,  for.  the  health  of  youtr  foul ;  and  whatr 
if  foevef  (hall  Femain'  aftec  your  deceafe,  (hall  rCr 
t*.  tinti'tbT)ur»rcfpeiftivelcgaHietrs.',~"  SoJ,  my 
«  dear  hulband,  conftitute  you  Aiy-  heir  in  life^rent^ 
iter- repeating, ; in  the  fame  deed,  almbft  t\\t  fa.rnc 
form  uf»  woods,,  by  which  he  Mil  become  life-rgitt 
toeir  of  he*  pifoperty,  as  he  hid  made  her  tife7ref*f 
hgfa  tffnHisc.  After  which  the  deed  concludes  thu*-; 
«  flue  if  an\f  one  of  out  hiira,  as<  we  truft  they 
*  wUfcnovfhall  Attempt  to.  contravene  or  violate 
«^tH*s  faered  deed  between  us  both,  let  hfm  he 
<r*  fcbfb&ed  to  a  penalty  of  pounds  of 

"  gold,  or  of  filvcr:   but  this  deed  of 

cc  fcttlement  (hall  remain  in    force,  and    ifivio- 
«  late."     ...■;.■ 

The  defers  of  Marculfus  in  refpeft  of  ftyle,  fo 
far  from  leflening  our  eftcem  of  his  valuable  work, 
ought  vrather  to  recommend  it,  inafmuch  as  it 
fiiows  us  the  degree  of  barbarity  to  which  'man- 
kind had  funk  in. their  ordinary  language  and  ftyle: 
and  from  the  work  itfelf  much  information  may  be 
acquired  concerning  the  origin  of  ancient  guftoms, 
and  rights  atfd  offices.  It  is.  the  .beft  interpreter 
of  the  ancjent  Salic  .and  Ripuary  laws,  and  of  the 
capfrularies  of  the  kings ;  it  contributes  even  to 
ilfuftrate  fotae  obfeure  paffages  of  Gregory  of 
Tours,' and  other  writers  of  the  middle  age.  In  ? 
word,  the  colle&ion  of  Marculfus  is  a  work  both 
ufeful  and  curious,  teaching  us*  not  only  the  or- 
der and  form  of  ancient  decifion?,   but  ferving 

.   "4  .....        to 
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Inc  him fclf  admits,  rufticrand  incorreft,  c<  ut  ruf* 
t€  ticitas  ct  extremitas  fcnfus  mci  valuit." 
••.  The  Chronicle  of  fredegaire  hath  been  con- 
tinued, from  the  period  where  he  ends,  to  A,  D« 
768.  -  The  five  chapters  which  follow  the  ninety- 
firft,  arc  generally  confidered  as  fabulous.  They 
cxtead  from  A.  D.  64a,  to  A.  D.  680.  What 
follows  that  period,  was  generally  written  by  the 
authority,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  Carloviogian 
family/0.  '. 

&.mj,  Eligius  or  Eloy,  bifhop  of  Noyon,  is  lefs  eminent 

gddfmitiL    ***  writer,  than  as  an  artift.    He  was  born  at  Cha- 
•ndUhop.   tVlat,  nc^r  Limoges,  about  A.  D.  588.    At  a  pro* 
per  age  he  was  placed  under  Abbo,  matter  of  the 
mint,  to  iearn  the  trade  of  a  goldfmith.  After  hav- 
ing, become  expert  in  that  art,  hfi  went  and  profe- 
cuted  ic  under  the  patronage  and  immediate  eye  of 
Clotaire  II.  and  his  minifter  Bobbon.    A  chair  of 
.  gold  and  precious  ftones,  which  he  made  for  that 
.  .  prince,  appears  to  have  excited  great  attention  and 
applaufe  "•     He  was  foon  after  advanced  to  the 
office  of  matter  of  the  mint,  and  was  employed  in 
adorning,  many  of  the  fhrines  of  the  faints,  and 
efpecially  thofe  of  Saint  Martin  and  Saint  Denis. 

His  piety  had  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  church,  and  he  was  ele&ed  and  ordained 
bifhop  of  Noyon,  A.  D.  646.  In  this  Ration  he 
was  unwearied  in  his  labours,  preaching  to  and  in- 
ftrufting  the  people,  till  in  a  good  old  age  he  de- 
parted this  life,  A.  D.  663. 

He  has  left  only  one  fermon,  and  a  few  homilies, 
behind  him  $  or  rather,  his  biographer  Saint  Owen 

10  Hift.  Lit.  de  la  France,  torn.  iii.  p.  593. 

11  '<  Fattus  eft  aurifex  peritiffimus,  atque  in  omni  fabricanjS 
"  fc  arte  dodtiffimus,"  fays  Saint  Owen,  bifhop  of  Rouen,  his  bio- 
grapher, with  whom  he  lived  in  great  intimacy. ' 

\ ;  abridged 
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Abridged  his  fermdris,  which  were  very  (hort,  into 
one. 

He  was  an  able  and  learned  man,  fays  Dupin, 
and  his  fermons  are  better  than  thofe  of  feveral 
other  Lnin  preachers,  as  well  fon  matter  as  ftyle. 

The  flory  of  a  po;>r  gardener,  which  he  relates  irt 
his  firft  fcrmon,  (hews  that  the  mod  ingenious  and 
learned  men  of  that  age  were  entirely  credulous  and 
fuperftitious.  "  The  gardener,"  he  fays,  cc  having 
*'  kept  back  part  of  the  charity  which  he  had  def* 
cc .  tined  for  the  poor,  got  a  gangrene  on  his  foot, 
fi  for  which  it  was  to  have  been  amputated,  but 
"  was  miraculoufly  cured  by  his  repentance." 

Charlemagne  was  great,  not  merely  in  his  poll-  chlrla- 
tical,  but  in  his  literary  chara&er.  The  hiftory  of 
his  political  conduft  has  been  already  given,  and  a 
general  yiew  has  been  taken  of  his  zeal  for  promot*- 
.ing  literature.  The  defign  of  the  prefent  article,  is 
to  confider  his  learning  perfonally,  and  his  works  as 
'an  author. 

He  appears  to  have  fpent  his- younger  years  in  Difadvan- 
thc  ufual  manner  of  the  vouth  of  thofe  times,   in  ££ed*c£ 
mere  bodily  exercife  and  amufement,  and  in  the  *<»- 
total  neglect  of  mental  culture.     He  is  faid  to  have 
been  thirty  years  of  age  before  he  applied  ferioufly 
to  ftudy.    It  was  ncceflary,  in  the  firft  place,  to  pro- 
cure proper  teachers  from  England  and  Italy,  under 
whom  he  acquired  the  Latin  and  Greek,  then  the 
learned  languages,  and  afterwards  he  profecuted  the 
ordinary  branches  ofphiloibphy  taught  irt  thofe  times. 

Eginhart,  his  ftcretary,  fon-in-law,  and  bio* 
grapher,  fays,  that  he  could  not  write.  The  au- 
thors of  the  Literary  Hiftory  of  France  are  dif- 
pofed,  with  Lambecius,  to  confider  this  as  mean- 
ing no  more  than  that  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  Roman  manner  of  writing.  But  if  he  was  ig- 
norant and  incapable  of  writing  Latin*  he  was  moft 

d  »  probably 
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probably  unqualified  to  write  any  other  language 
or  chara&er ;  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
other  language  was  ufoally  written  at  that  time  "\ 
Far  lefs  can  we  fuppofe  with  fome  authors,  that  the 
emperor  of  fuch  vaft  dominions,  fo  zealous  and 
adtive  in  promoting  both  their  political  and  literary 
intercfts,  would  occupy  himfclfanxioufly  inattempr- 
ing  to  paint  letters,  as  was  alfo  the  frequent  prac- 
tice of  thofe  times.  It  feems  neceffary,  therefore, 
to  conclude,  that  he  was  late  in  acquiring  the  art  of 
writing  ;  that  he  never  wrote  well  or  elegantly;  yet 
that  probably  foon  after  the  age  of  thirty  he  did 
write,  and  as  he  advanced  ftill  farther  in  years, 
wrote  very  much1*. 

He  was  very  fluent  and  eloquent  in  fpcech,  ex- 
prefling  himfelf  in  language  the  mod  appropriate. 
He  was  not  only  able  to  talk  familiarly  in  Latin,  but 
could  addrefs  moft  of  the  foreign  ambaffadors  in 
their  native  tongue,  in  Greek,  Arabic,  Scotch, 
German,  and  Englifh'4. 

He  (hewed  great  refpeft  for  his  teachers,  and 
cfptcially  for  Alcuin,  from  whom  he  learned  not 
only  rhetoric  and  diale&ics,  but  alfo  aftronorny. 

It  feercs  improper  to  include  among  his  works  the 
Capitularies,  which  were  enafred  and  publifhed 
during  his  reign,  fince  they  were  rather  the  refuk  of 

'*  Eginhart's  words  are,  "  Tentabat  ct  fcribcre,  tabula  fque 
"  et  codicillos  ad  hoc  in  leclulo  fub  cervicaiibus  circumferre 
"  folebat,  ut  cum  vacuum  tempus  efiet,  xnanum  effiugendia  li- 
"  teris  afluefaceret.  Sed  par  urn  proJpere  fucceffic  labor  prs- 
4t  pofterus  et  fero  irfchoatus."     * 

13  See  Scbroincke's  notes  on  the  25th  chapter  of  Eginhart's 
life  of  Charlemagne.  Among  other  opinions  which  he  ftates  is 
this,  that  Charles  tried  to  draw  figures  of  the  courfe  of  the 
planets,  Sec. ;  but  Eginhart's  words  are  not,  •*  erfingendii 
•'  figuriV  but  «*  literis." 

54  "  Grxcam  vero  melius  intelligere,  quam  pronuntiare  po- 
"  terat."     Eginhart,  c.  xxv.  notes. 

1*  the 
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the  joint  deliberation  of  hiVi  and  his  council  of  ftatt, 
*nd  mod  probably  the  competition  of  the  chancellor, 
or  of  one  of  the  fccretariesS  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  were  the  compofition  of  Charle- 
magne himfelf. 

Benedift,  deacon  of  the  churcHof  Mayence,  fays, 
"  that  the  moft  able  among  the  clergy  were  ufually 
"  employed  to  frame  the  Capitularies,  and  that  they 
y  collefted  and  compofed  them  out  of  the  books 
"  of  Scripture,  of  ancient  canons,  and  of  the  moft  4 
"  approved  former  laws  of  the  church  and  ftate  *5." 

Charlemagne *s  letters  are  numerous;  they  are  HitepiiUe* 
generally  addreffed  to  public  perfons,  or  written  on 
public  bufinefs.     The  following  extraft  from  one 
addreffed   to  Nicephorus,  emperor   of  Conftanti- 
nople,  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  hisityle.     He  To  Nice- 
begins  with  pioufly  obferving,  that  in  every  under-  JET*™1* 
taking,  but  efpecially  in  matters  of  great  import-  Conftaa- 
ance,  God  ought  to  be  acknowledged    througK  *l0|li' 
Jefus  Chrift,  "  in  cujus  nomine,  atque  honore,  le- 
"  gatum  fraternitatis  tuse,  quern  ad  bonae  recorda- 
"  tionis  filium  noftrum  Pipinum  regem  mififtis, 
•"  Arfatium    fcilicet,    gloriofum  Epatharium,   ad 
"  nos  cum  verbis,  et  Uteris  tuas  benigne  atque 
"  honorince  fufcepimus.    Et  quamvis  ad  nos  mif- 
"  fus  non  fuifler,  veluti  ad  nos  miffum,   adhibita 
"  diligent!  cura,  et  audivimus,  et  cum  eo  de  his, qua 
"  detuhr,  quia  prudentem  animadvertimus,  collo- 
"  quutionem  habuimus.   Nee  immerito,  cum  tanta 
"  effct  non  folum,  in  Uteris  quas  attulit,  fed  etiam 
"  in  verbis,  qua;  ex  ore  illius  noftris  auribus  in- 
4 

**  Dupio  has  given  a  fummary  of  the  Capitularies,  in  hi9 
obfervatioBsoneacfiaftkal  fabjeds  in  the  eighth  century  of 
his  EccIefitfticalHiflory,  under  the  article  Charlemagne.  But 
they  «ay  be  fcen  at  length,  both  civil  and  ecchfiaftical,  m  Lin. 
deobnrgaColleaiODof  Ancient  Laws,  or  ftil!  more  perfeftly 
in  the  Collection  of  JBalufius,  in  two  volumes,  foL.  Paris,  1677/ 

D  D  2  cc  fonuerunt 
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<c  fonuernnt  optatae  ac  femper  optandae  pacis  copia, 
<c  ut  valdc  nos  et  quibufcunque  Deum  amantibus 
€C  hujufccmodi  legatio  placere  potuifiet,  quseutique 
<f  fuit  tantae  charitatis,  ac  pacis  favo  rcfpcrfa  uc  in 
c<  palato  cordis cujuf que  fidelis  vcram  poffent  fapcrc 
»  f€  dulccdinem,  pofletque  judicarc  penicus  infipiens, 
€€  cui  talia  videntur  infipida. 

"  Propter  quod  poftquam  ilium  in  fines  regni 
cc  noftri  perveniflc  comperimus,  veluti  prefcii  opti- 
*c  mae  ac  Deo  complacirae  legationis  ejus,  temperare 
c*  nequivimus  opportune  eum  ad  noftram  praclen- 
<c»  tiam  venire  fecimus:  maxime  tamen  quod  is  ad 
"  quern  ilium  milium  effe  conftabat,  dilcftus  filius 
<c  noflerPipinus  rex,  divinojudicio  jam  rebus  hu- 
*c  manis  exceflerat,  neque  nos  ilium  cum  infedko 
"  negotio  tanto,  ad  quod  perficiendum  dire&us 
€f  erat,  vacuum  revert!  pari  poiuimus,"  &c.  -0 

«  — In  whofe  name  we  have  gracioufly  and  rc- 
fc  fpe&fully  received  Arfatius,  whom  you  fent  as 
u  your  ambaffador,   with  both  written  and  verbal 
"  inftrudion  to  the  prince  Pepin,  my  late  worthy 
"  fon  j  whom,  though  not  intended  for  me,  I  have 
"  regarded  with  the  fame  attention  as  if  his  com- 
iC  million  had  been  addreffed  to  me,  and  obferving 
"  him  to  be  a  prudent  man,  I  have  converfed  with 
"  him  freely  on  the  objeft  of  his  million;  and  it 
cc  gives  me,  as  it  muft  give  every  good  man,  the 
"  fincereft   pleafure  to   find,    both    in    the  letter 
t€  which  he  produced,  and  in  his  conversion  in         j 
i€  your  name,  fuch  a  ftedfaft  difpofition  to  maintain 
•'  and  cultivate  peace. 

"  Wherefore,  as  foon  as  I  heard  of  his  arrival, 
"  never  doubting  the  friendly   nature  of  his  em-         j 
"  baffy,  I  could  not  refrain  from  inviting  him  to  a         | 

**  Inter  Alcuini  epift.  ab  Canifio,  edit.  A.  D.  1725,  vok  ii.  ! 

p. 399. 

u  conference, 
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u  conference,  and  the  more  efpecialljr,  as  my 
cc  dear  fon,  to  whom  he  was  fent,  had  departed 
11  this  life;  nor  could  I  allow  your  ambaffador  to 
11  return  to  you  without  having  accomplifhed  the 
"  end  of  his  miffion,"  &c. 

The  following  fhort  epiftle  addrcflcd  to  Odil- 
be  rt,  archbifhop  of  Metz,  and  which  appears  to 
have  been  circulated  among  the  moft  learned  of 
the  clergy  over  the  kingdom,  {hows  a  furprifing 
ardour  for  promoting  attention  to  the  means  of  in- 
ftrudion  and  learning. 

After  a  Gmilar  acknowledgment  of  God  as  in  the 
epiftle  to  Niccphorus,  and  which  was  his  ufual-prac- 
tice,  he  writes  thus : 

"  Saepius  tecum,  immo  et  cum  caetcris  collegis  Tooaiibm 
"  tuis,  familiare  colloquium  de  utilitate  fanftac  Dei 
a  ecclefias  habere  voluiflemus,  fi  abfque  moleftia 
i%  corporali  id  efficere  potuiffes.  Sed  quamvis 
u  fan&itatem  tuam  in  divinis  rebus  tota  intencione 
"  vigilare  non  ignoremus;  omittere  tamen  non 
"  poflumus,  quin  tuam  devotionem  fanfto  incitante 
"  Spiritu  noftris  apicibus  compellamus,  atque  com- 
"  moneamus,  ut  magis  ac  magis  in  fan&a  Dei  cc- 
"  clefia  ftudiofe  ac  vigilanti  cura  laborare  ftudeas, 
"  in  predicatione  fanfta  et  doftrina  falutari ;  qua- 
"  tcnus  per  tuam  devotiffimam  folertiam  verburn 
"  vitas  aeternae  crefcat,  et  curat,  et  multiplicctur 
"  numerus  populi  Chriftiani  in  laudem  et  gloriam 
"  Salvatoris  noftri  Dei.  Noffe  itaque  per  tua 
"  fcripta  aut  per  teipfum  volumus,  qualiter  et 
cc  tu  et  fuffraganei  tui  doceatis  et  inftruatis  facerdo- 
<c  tes  Dei,  et  plebem  vobis  commiflam  de  bap- 
c<  tifmo  facramento  j  id  eft,  Cur  primo  infans  ca- 
"  techumenusefficitur?  vel  quid  fit  catechumenus  ? 
cc  deinde  per  ordinem  omnia  quae  aguntur.  De 
••  fcrutinio,  quid  fit  fcrutinium  ?  De  fymbola,  quae 
"  fit  ejus  intcrpretatio  fecundurn  Latinos?  Decre- 
&  t>  3  "  dulitate, 
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Cf  dulitate,  quomodo  credendum  fit  in  Dominum 
fc  Patrcm  omnipotentem,  ct  in  Jcfum  Chriftum 
c<  filium  ejus,  ct  in  Spiritum  Sandlum;  fan&am  cc* 
•c  clcfiam  catholicam*,  ct  cactcra  qua  fcquuntur  in 
€c  codem  fymbolo.  De  abrenunciatione  Satanse, 
<f  ct  omnibus  opcribus  ejus  ct  pompis.  Qnid  (it 
u  abrenunciatio,  et  quae  opera  ejus  diaboli  er  pom* 
u  pae  ? '  Cur  infufflatur,  ct  cur  exorcizatur  ?  Cur 
u  catcehumer.us  accipit  falcm  ?  Quare  tangantur 
c<  nares?  Peflus  ungatur  oleo?  Cur  fcapuke-fig- 
"  nantur?  ct  quarc  peftus,  ct  fcapute  lavantUr  ? 
(g  Cur  albis  induicur  veftimentis  ?  Cur  facra  chri£- 
<e  mate  caput  pcrungitur,  ct  myftico  tcgitur  vela- 
f  c  mine  ?  ct  cur  corpore,  ct  fanguine  dominico  con- 
€C  firmatur?  Haec  omnia  fubtili  indagine  per  fcripta 
c?  nobis,  ficut  diximus,  nuriciarc  fatage,  ct  fi  ita 
€€  tencas  ct  praedices,  aut  fi  in  hoc  quod  pracdicas  te 
?'  ipfum  cuftodias.  Bene  vale,  et  ora  pro  nobis." 
"  Wc  have  ofcen  wifhed,  if  wc  could  accomplifh 
<c  it,  to  converfe  with  you  and  your  colleagues  fa- 
cc  miliarly  on  the  utility  of  the  holy  church  of  God, 
f*  But  although  we  arc  not  ignorant  of  the  real 
"  concern  with  which  you  watch  over  divine  things, 
ff  yet  we  muft  not  omit,  while  we  trtift  in  the  co- 
4C  operating  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  by  our 
*c  authority  to  exhort  and  admonifh  you  to  labour 
<c  in  word  and  doftrine.in  the  church  of  God,  more 
€C  and  more  ftudioufly,  and  with  watchful  perfeve- 
?c  verancei  fo  that  by  your  pious  diligence  the  word  j 
"  of  God  may  fpread  and  flourifh  extenfively,  and  I 
'J  the  number  of  the  Chriftian  people  may  be  mul- 
"  tiplied,  to  the  praife  and  glory  of  our  Saviour.  | 
cc  Wherefore  we  defire  to  know  in  writing,  or  from  j 
"  your  own  mouth,  in  what  manner  you  and  your  | 
"  clergy  teach  and  inftruct  both  thofe  who  are  can-  j 
€C  didatcs  for  the  holy  office  of  the  miniftry,  and  the 
V  people  committed  to  you,  in  the  facramew  of  bap. 

*<  tifm. 


i 
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"  tifm.  That  if,  Why  docs  a  child  firft  become 
<c  a  catechumen  ?  and  what  is  a  catechumen  ?  and 
<c  fo  of  other  things  in  their  order.  Of  examina- 
<f  tion ;  what  is  it  ?  Of  the  creed  ;  what  is  the  in- 
"  terpretation  or  meaning  of  it  among  the  Latins  ? 
"  Of  belief  >  in  what  manner  arc  we  to  believe  in 
"  God  the  Father  Almighty,  in  Jefus  Chrift  his 
cc  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghoft?  &c  Of  rcnoun- 
"  cing  Satan,  and  his  works  and  pomp  j  what  is 
cc  tins  renunciation?      What   is   the  meaning   of  ' 

u  breathing  on  the  perfon,  and  exorcifing  him  i 
<c  Why  does  the  catechumen  receive  fait?  Why 
cc  are  the  ears  touched  ?  the  breaft  anointed  with 
cc  oil  ?  the  arms  crofted  ?  and  the  breaft  and  arms 
<c  waflied  ?  Why  are  white  garments  put  on  ? 
"why  is  the  head  anointed  with  the  holy  chrifm? 
u  why  is  it  covered  with  a  myftical  veil  ?  and  why 
"  is  confirmation  made  with  the  body  and  blood  of 
"Chrift?  All  thefe  things  we  require  you  by 
<c  careful  ftudy  to  examine,  and  to  report  an  accurate 
<e  account  of  them  to  us  in  writing;  and  farther,  to 
u  ftate  Nwhether  you  fo  maintain  and  preach  thefe 
u  things,  and  govern  your  own  life  by  the  do&rines 
<c  which  you  preach  f  V 

A  circular  letter  of  this  tenour  from  the  emperor 
Charlemagnej  addreffed  to  all  the  bifliops,  muft 
have  had  a  furprifing  effeft  in  roufing  them  to 
ftudy,  and  in  producing  a  general  fpirit  of  inquiry, 
and  habit  of  writing. 

There  are  yet  remaining,  diflertations  in  anfwer 
to  thefe  queftions  of  the  emperor,  explaining  the 
fubjedts  of  baptifin,  which  Ihew  the.  happy  tendency 
and  beneficial  effe&s  of  his  religious  and  literary 
zeal18. 

*l  Mabillonii  vetera  Analefta  D'Achcry,  torn.  iv.  p.  75. 
•*  Ibid.  p.  77.  ct  fequent.         * 

d  d  4  Charlemagne 
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Hiip^emf.  Charlemagne  was  extremely  fond  of  poetry,  and 
moft  probably  indulged  occafionally  in  writing  it. 
There  are  five  (hort  poems  attributed  to  him, 
though  fome  writers,  perhaps  unrenfonably,  afcribe 
them  to  his  rmfter  Alcuin <D.  The  firft  is  addreffed 
to  Pope  Adrian  I.,  and  both  in  fubjeft  and  defign  is 
a  mere  exprtfiion  of  efleem  and  refpetf.  The  fe- 
cond  is  an  epitaph  on  the  fame  pope,  who  died 
December  A.  D.  795,  and  which  Charles  having 
engraved  in  letters  of  gold  on  marble,  fci;t  to 
Rome.  The  fubjeft  of  it,  as  of  other  epitaphs,  is 
the  praife  of  the  deceafed.  The  third  and  fourth 
arc  alfo  complimentary,  and  are  both  addreffed  to 
Paul  Warnefride,  deacon  of  Aquilcia,  monk  of  the 
abbey  of  Mont  Caffin,  and  author  of  the  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Lombards.  Charles  had  taken  him  pri- 
foner  along  with  Dcfiderius,  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards, ?nd  afterwards  efteemed  him  much,  on  ac- 
count of  his  genius  and  learning.  The  fifth,  is  a 
kind  of  epitaph,  or  elegy,  on  the  death  of  Rolland, 
confiding  of  only  fix  lines.  Of  thefe  the  fourth, 
which  is  addreffed  to  Paul  Warnefride,  the  deacon 
and  hiftorian,  appears  to  be  the  moft  lively  and 
poetic,  and  is  therefore  given  here  as  a  fpecimen. 

"  Hinc  celer  egrediens  celeri  mea  charta  volatu, 

•■  Per  fylvas,  colles,  valles  quoque  praepete  curfu, 

"  Alma  Deo  chari  Benedicli  tefta  require, 

*'  Eft  nam  ccrta  quies  feflis  venientibus  illoc; 

"  Hie  olus  hofpir.bus  ;  pifcis,  hie  panis  abundat, 

'•  Pax  pia,  mens  humilis,  pulchra  et  concordia  fratrum, 

"  Laus,  amor,  et  cultus  Chriili  fimul  omnibus  horis ; 

'•  Die  Patri,  et  fociis  cunctis,  falvetevalete. 

"  Colla  mei  Pauli  gaudendo  ample&ebenigne, 

"  Dieito  multoties,  falvc  Pater  optimc.    Salve." 

'«  They  are  printed  in  the  firft  volume  of  Fabricii  BibKo- 
theca  of  Latin  writers  of  the  Middle  Age,  p.  954.  The  Authors 
of  the  Hift.  Liter,  de  la  Fr.  torn.  iv.  p.  407,  40?,  are  extremely 
angry  at  Fabricius  and  others  for  preluming  to  deny  Charle- 
magne the  honour  of  having  written  thefe  poems. 

««  Go 


0 
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**  Go  fwift  my  card,  o'er  hills  and  vallies  fly,* 
9 *  Surpafs  the.  wind,  to  equal  thought  go,  try  ; 
"  Enter  the  holy  manfion  of  my  Paul, 
"  His  hofpitable  welcome  's  known  to  all: 
"  There  you  may  reft,  and  there  the  generous  mind 
•*  Contemplate  of  my  pious  learned  friend : 
'•  Humble,  though  eminent  amidft  the  throng 
*'  Of  monks,  who  all  to  Mount  CafOn  belong, 
"  And  ifoon  as  matins  ceaft,  thefe  lines  prefent, 
•'  They  fliow^how  much  on  him  my  mind  is  bent. 
•«  Salute  him  much,  (alute  the  brethren  all, 
•'  But  chief  and  oft  falute  the  noble  Paul." 

Eginhart  informs  us,  that.  Charlemagne  wrote  out 
the  ancient  barbarous  fongs  which  related  the  a£ts 
and  wars  of  former  times,  and  committed  them  to 
memory  *°. 

He  alfo  began  to  compofe  a  grammar  in  his  na-  Hisfnt*. 
tive  tongue,  which  was  the  German  or  Tudefque**,  mir* 
but  left  it  unfinifhed. 

When  vie  confider  the  number  of  wars  which 
Charlemagne  carried  on,  the  countries  which  he 
fubje&ed  to  his  dominion,  the  vaft  extent  of  empire 
which  he  governed,  and  the  various  important  con- 
cerns which  muft  have  occupied  his  attention,  wc 
have  rcafon  to  wonder  that  he  found  any  leifure  for 
literary  amufement,  andto  admire  the  powers  of  his 
mind,  and  his  habitual  and  fuccefsful  application  *\ 

Eginhart, 

*°  Tacitus  fays  of  the  Germans, Kt  celebrant  carminibus  an- 
"  ttquis,  quod  unum  apud  illos  memorise  et  annalium  genus  eft," 
&c. ;  and  again,  *'  ituri  in  prcelia  canenr." 

*■  Eginhart  de  vit.  Carol.  Magn.  cap.  xxtx.  et  not.  Schminck, 

**  I  have  already  obferved  in  a  note  on  the  article  of  Image- 
-  worlhip  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hi  (lory,  that  it  is  hot  probable  that 
Charlemagne  was  the  author  of  the  Carolin  books ;  but  as  the 
iubjelt  has  been  fomuch  difputed,  it  may  gratify  general  curio- 
fity  to  add  here  a  pretty  large  extratt,  which  being  compared 
with  the  preceding  extracts  from  hi?  letters,  will  enable  thofe 
who  think  themfeives  competent,  to  judge  from  ftyle  whether 
they  are  his  or  not.     Such*  as  chafe  to  know  the  fubftance  of 

thefe 
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itfnhtrt.  Eginhart,  one  of  the  mod  learned  men  of  the 

age,  and  a  perfon  of  high  rank  in  the  court  of  Char- 

thefe  books*  will  find  them  abridged  by  Dupin  in  giving  the 
hiftory  of  the  fecond  council  of  Nice,  in  the  clofe  of  the  eighth 
century  ;  and  they  who  want  to  fee  the  books  themfelves,  will 
find  them  in  Goldaft's  Collections. 

The  following  paflage  is  taken  from  the  twenty-eighth  chap- 
ter of  the  fourth  book,  and  the  fubject  of  it  is  concerning  the 
meaning  of  the  word  uni<verfalt  as  applied  to  oecumenical,  or 
general  councils. 

"  Univerfitas  ab  uno  cognominatur,  quod  uno  multo  totiens 
"  verfo  propagatur.     Nam  multitudo  unitatum,  vertente  in 
**  unum  collecla,  univerfitas  efficitur :  Sicut  enim  ecclefia  uni- 
•*  verfalis  ell,  quae  Grseco  eloquio  catholica  dicitur,  ita  nimirum 
"  omne  quicquid  ab  ejus  unitate  non  difceflit  catholicum  con- 
*'  cupari  pott  It.    Omnia  enim  doclrina  Chriftiana,  vel  quaelibet 
<c  conftkutio,  fivetraditio,  talis  efle  debet,  ut  univerfaliconveniat 
•■  ccclefiae,  quod  nequaquani   heretici  obferyaverunt  qui  per 
<<  diver  fas  mundi  partes  aliquibus  regionum  partibus  coarclati 
•«  conventicula  quaedam  ftatuerunt  quibus,  et  fe  et  quamplures 
««  ab  ecclefiae  unitatis  confortiofegregaverunt.   Cum  ergo  dua- 
««  rum  et  trium  provinciarum  praefules  in  unum  conveniunt,  fi 
"  antiquorum  canonum  inilitutionum  muniti  aliquid  prsedica- 
'        ••  tionis   aut  dogmacis   inftkuunt,  quod  tamen  ab  antiquorum 
"  patrum  dogmatibus  non  difcrepat,  catholicum  eft  quod  fa- 
«'  ciunr,  et  fortafle  dici  pot  eft  univerfale  ^  quoniam  quamvis 
"  non  fit  ab  univerii  orbis  prafulibus  actum**  tamen  ab  univej- 
*«  forum  fide  et  traditione  non  difcrepat,  quod  crebro  factum  in 
«  plerifque  mundi  partibus,.  quibufdam  neceflitatibus  incum- 
««  bentibus  fcimus :  multaenim  concilia  gefta  funt,  quorum  io- 
"  ftkutionibus  fancla  munita  et  corroborate  ecclefia.     Si  vero 
"  duarum  aut  trium  provinciarum   praefules  in  unum  conve- 
«•  nientes,  nova  quaedara  ftatuere  cupientes,  conventicula  quae- 
4€  dam  faciunt  quae  non  cum  univerii  orbis  ecclefia  fentiunt, 
•*  fed  ab  ea  quad  am  ex  parte  diflentiunt,  non  eft  catholicum 
u  qUod  faciunt,  et  idco  univerfale  nunoipari  non  poteft.  Omne 
««  quod  ecciefiafiicum  eft,  catholicum  eft,  et  omne  quod  catho- 
<*  licuni  eft,  univerfale  eft :   omne  autem  quod   univerfale  eft, 
•   '      ««  profanis  vocum  novkatibus    caret:    omne  igitur  quod  ec- 
**  clefiafticum  eft  profanus   vocum  novnatibus  careret,  anti- 
'*  quorum  patrum  dogmatibus  contenta  univerfalis  dicipoterat: 
Cf  non  autem  antiquorum  patrum  dogmatibus  contenta  eft;  nftn 
u  igitur  univerfalis  dici  poteft.     Univerfale  plane  eandem  (y- 
«  nodum  non   c^nclaremur  profiteri,  nifi  earn  univerfalis  ec- 
"  clefiae  dogmatibus  fanciremus  refragari." 

lemagne, 
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lemagne,  came  from  the  fide  of  Germany;  but  the 
particular  place  of  his  birth,  is  unknown. 

In  fpeaking  of  this  fubjeft  himfelf,  he  only  fays  . 
comparatively,  that  he  was  barbarous,  and  little  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  Roman  language.  But  it  does  not 
follow,  as  the  authors  of  the  Literary  Hiftory 
of  France  have  ftated,  that  he  was  originally  from 
a  barbarous  country.  The  phrafc  appears  to  be 
di&ated  by  modefty,  rather  than  founded  on  fadt. 
He  fays,  however,  that  he  came  young  to  the  court 
« of  Charlemagne  ;  he  was  probably  educated  along 
with  the  elder  princes,  and  he  always  lived  with 
them  in  the  ftri&eft  terms  of  friendfhip. 

At  an  early  periQd  of  life  he  became  fecretary  to  His  emi- 
Charlemagne,  enjoyed  his  confidence,  and  was  in-  nentraDk* 
timatcly  and  familiarly  acquainted  with  all  his  coun- 
sels and  tranfa&ions. 

He  married  his  daughter  Imma,  by  whom  he  is 
faid  to  have  had  one  fon  only,  Vuffin,  who  went, 
as  was  the  ordinary  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  into  a 
monaftery. 

To  thefe  marks  of  diftinftion  was  added  the  im- 
portant, and  probably  lucrative  office  of  fuperin-* 
tendant  of  public  edifices  over  the  empire,  of  which 
Charlemagne  reared  a  great  number.  From  this, 
as  well  as  from  the  writings  of  Eginhart,  we  may 
conclude  that  he  pofleffed  a  fuperior  tafte  and  judg- 
ment. 

After  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  Lewis,  his  fon 
and  fucceffor,  entrufted  Eginhart  with  the  education 
of  his  fon  Lothaire,  and  conferred  on  him,  and  the 
princefs  Imma  his  fpoufe,  confiderable  territories 
in  Germany,  on  which  they  built  the  abbey  of 
JLaurefheim,  and  the  monaftery  of  SelgenftadtK 

His 

33  {Monaftery  is  the  generic  term  including  all  kinds  of  re« 
Ijgious  houfes.     Abbey  is  a  religious  inltitution  for  men,  over 

which 
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His  wife  having  died  about  A.  D.  837,  he  was 
inconfolable  under  that  lofs.  His  pathetic  letters 
on  that  occafion  to  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrara,  pro- 
duced a  pious  and  fenfible  anfwer.  He  wrote 
Eginhart,  "  That  though  his  prayers  and  vows  had 
cc  not  proved  effectual  to  prefer ve  her  temporal 
"  life,  that  they  might  be  the  means  of  obtaining 
"  him  a  life  fpiritual  and  eternal ;  that  it  was  ex- 
"  pedient  that  (he  fhould  die  before  him,  as  he  was 
u  ftronger  and  more  able  to  endure  her  loft,  than 
<c  fhe  might  have  been  to  endure  the  lofs  of  him ; 
"  that  the  Supreme  Ruler  does  not  always  grant 
t€  us  what  we  aflc,  but  what  he  judges  mod  con- 
C€  ducive  to  our  real  welfare ;  and  finally,  if  he 
"  cannot  fubdue  his  grief,  and  if  it  be  more  likely 
"  to  fubdue  him,  that  it  is  high  time  for  him  to 
€t  have  recourfe  to  the  Divine  goodnefs  and  mercy 
cc  for  future  happinefs,  refigning  himfelf  entirely 
"  to  the  difpofal  q(  Heaven." 
Hiiduth.  He  lived  but  two  years  after,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  his  monaftery  at  Selgenftadt,  in  the 
year  839. 

From  an  epitaph  fuppofed  to  be  written  on  him 
by  the  abbot  of  Fulda,  it  appears  that  he  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  of  a  noble  extradiion,  though 
the  author  may  have  meant  no  more  than  that, 
either  as  a  courtier,  a  literary  genius,  or  as  the  fon- 
in-law  of  the  emperor,  he  was  noble  or  illuftrious. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  fuperior  genius,  and 
was  truly  exemplary  for  integrity  and  piety.  He 
is  laid  to  have  been  of  little  ftaturc,  but  lively  and 
aftive.  He  had  never  been  much  engaged  in  that 
kind  of  bufinefs  which  renders  men  confpicuous; 

which  an  abbot,  or  father,  prefides.  Both  thefc  foundations 
muft  have  been  abbeys ;  for  Eginhart  is  faid  immediately  after 
to  have  retired  himfelf  to  Selgenftadt,  of  which  he  became 
abbot. 

but 
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^,but  was  almoft  conftantly  attached  to  the  perfon  of 
cuthe  emperor,  and  was  eclipfed  in  his  political 
rchara£ter  only  by  the  fuperior  luftre  of  Charle- 
frmagne. 

or    Some  authors  afcribe  to  him  more  writings  than  Hit  writ- 
mothers  are  willing  to  allow  him :  it  is  enough  that  ID'8  * 
!/fcarcely  any  one  difputes  thofe  which  only  can  do 
^honour  to  his  mernbry,— -his  Life  of  Charlemagne, 
;i(his  Annals,  and  hrs  Letters.' 

L  His  Letters  are  colle&ed  among  the  writings  of  Letter./ 
^  the  authors  of  the  French  hiftory  by  Duchefne  : 
/and  the  thirtieth,  addrefled  to  his  fon  ;  the  thirty- 
v  fourth,  addrrffed  to  the  emperor  Lothaire,  fon  of 
/  Lewis  the  Meek  j  and  the  fixty-fecond,  addreffed 
)jto  Hcrmengarde,  Lewis's  queen,  deferve  particular 
/notice, 

:'.  The  principal  caufes  of  queftioning  his  right  to  Anmii- 
'[.  the  Annals,  feem  to  have  been  the  various  ways 
"  in.which  his  name  has  been  fpelled,  and  an  eulo- 
.<gium  on  himfelf,  found  under  the  year  827  in 
'  fome  *  editions  of  his  works :  but  that  praife-  of 
r  himfelf  is  neither  in  the  firft  edition,  nor  in  any  of 
,  thofe  which  are  efteemed  the  beft  ;  and  therefore 
\  items  to  have  been  foifted  in  thoughtlefsly  by  fome 
.,  copyifls,  his  admirers.  There  are  internal  evi- 
*  dences  in  the  ftyle  and  general  tenour  of  thefe  An- 
nals, which,  in  the  judgment  of  Duchefne  and 
;  others,  prove,  along  with  other  circumftanccs  of 
tradition  and  of  collateral  teftimony,  that  Eginhart 
1  was  the  author  of  them. 

,  Thefe  Annals  contain  the  hiftory  of  the  reigns 
of  Pepin,  of  Charlemagne,  and  a  part  of  the  reign 
of  Lewis  the  Meek,  from  A.  D.  741,  to  Chrift- 
mas  A.  D.  829.  They  certainly  far  excel,  not 
only  in  purity  and  perfpicuity  of  ftyle,  but  in  the 
importance  and  feledtion  of  fadls  and  circum- 
ftances,  all  the  other  annals  "of  thofe  times. 

His 
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vuvft  of  His  Life  of  Charlemagne  is  the  work  which  has 
ttxugwl  excited  mod  attention,  both  on  account  of  the  fub- 
je£t,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written.  It 
defcribesthe  private  life  and  chara<5ter  of  that  great 
man,  as  the  Annals  are  defigned  to  record  his  pub- 
lic tranfaflions  and  conduct.    , 

In  the  former,  Eginhart  in  thirty -four  chapters, 
after  an  introduction  of  three  chapters,  gives  an 
account  fummarily  of  the  wars  and  conquefts  of 
Charles,  of  his  allies,  and  of  the  high  eftimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  them,  and  of  the  magni- 
ficent and  ufeful  public  works  which  he  conftrudted 
and  executed.  At  the  eighteenth  chapter  he  turns" 
his  attention  to  him  more  as  the  head  of  a  family,! 
and  as  a  private  man  :  he  defcribes  his  temper,  the 
vicifiitudes  of  his  family,  the  manner  in  which  he-^ 
educated  his  children,  his  figure,  his  drefs,  his 
table,  his  economy,  his  talents,  his  learning,  his 
piety,  his  charity,  his  laft  will  or  tcftament,  and  his 
death. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  thatjhe  runs  over  thefc 
articles  with  too  much  rapidity,  and  that,  on  a  cha- 
racter fo  interefting,  he  is  far  from  affording  us  full 
faiisfa&ion.  Even  when  we  add  the  few  anecdotes 
of  Charlemagne,  recorded  in  a  clumfy  ftyle  by  the 
monk  of  St.  Gall  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century  *4,  we  are  (till  fenfible  of  a  great  want  of 
interefting  information, 
Hb  a)ie.  Eginhart's  ftyle,  though  fometimes  a  little  em- 
barrafFed  by  the  length  of  his  fentences,  is  remark- 
able, for  the  age  in  which  he  flourilhed.  As  a 
fpecimen,  I  fnall  hfere  give  a  copy  of  his  Preface 
to  the  Life  of  Charlemagne  *J : 


-o» 


*+  In  the  ColJcdion  of  Canifius,  vol.  ii.  A.  D.  £84.  . 
%*  Jo.  Hermann.   Schminckii  Differt.  Hiltorica.      Hiftoire 
Lucr .  de  la  France,  torn.  iv.     Cave,  Hift,  Liu 

cc  Vitam 
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44  Vitam   et  convcrfadonem,  et  ex  parte  non  Prcfrceto 

4C  modica   res    geftas   domini,   et  nutricoris    raei  chJk?of 

<c  Caroli  excellentiflimi,  et  merito  famofifiimi  re-  »^ne. 

"  g*s>  poftquam  animus  fcribere  tulic,  quanta  potui 

44  brevitate    complexus  fum  :    opera   impendens, 

44  ut  de  his  quae  ad  notitiam  per  venire  potuerunc, 

**  nihil    omitterem,    neque    prolixitate    narrandi, 

<c  nova  quaeque  faftidientium  animos  offenderem  : 

"  fi   tamen  ullo  modo  vitari  poteft,  ut  nova  fcrip- 

"  done  non   offendantur,  qui   Vetera,    et  a  viris 

u  doftiflimis  atquc  diflertiflimis  confe&a    monu- 

"  menta  faftidiunt.     Et  quamvis  plures  efie  non 

c<  ambigam,  qui  otio  ac  Uteris  dedici,  ftatum  sevi 

44  praefentis  non  arbitrentur  ita  negligendum,   uc 

<c  omnia  penitus,  quae  nunc  fiunc,   velut  nulla  me- 

«4  moria  digna,  filentio  atque  oblivioni  tradunrur, 

44  potfufque   velint,    ainote    diuturnitatis    illefti, 

c<  aliorurn   prseclara  fa&a  qualibufcunque   fcriptis 

44  inferere,  quam  fui  nominis  famam  pofteritatis 

44  memoriae  nihil  fcribendo  fubcrahere :  tamen  ab 

44  hujufmodi   defcriptione  non   exiftimavi  tempe- 

"  randum,  quando  mihi  confeius  eram,  nullum  ea 

44  veracius,  quam  me  fcribere  poffc,  quibus  ipfc 

44  interfui,  quaeque  praefens  oculata,  ut  dicitur,  fide 

4C  cognovi,  et  utrum  ab  alio   fcriberentur  necne, 

44  liquido  fcire  non  potui.     Satius  ergo  judicavi* 

44  eadem  cum  aliis  velut  communicer  Uteris  man-    • 

44  data  memoriae  pbfterorum  traders  quam  regis  • 

«4  excellentiflimi,  ct  omnium  fua  aetate  maximi, 

44  clariflimam  vitam,  et  egregios,  atquc  moderni 

44  tempuris  hominibus   vix  imitabiles   a&us,  pad 

4<  oblivionis  tenebris  abolcri.     Suberat  et  alia  non 

41  krationabilis,  ut  opinor,,caufa,  quse.vel  fola  fuf- 

44  ficerc  poffc t,  ut  me  ad  haec  feribenda  compelle- 

<4  ret:    nutrimentum  videlicet  in  me  impenfumi 

44  ct  perpetua,  poftquam  in  aula  ejus  converfari 

"  ccepi,  cum  iplo  ct  libcris  ej[us  amicitia,  qua  me 

"  ita 
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"  ita  Gbi  dcvinxir,  debitoremque  tarn  vivo  quam 
"  mortuo  conftituit,  ut  merito  ingratus  vidcri  et 
"  judicari  poflfcm,  fi  tot  bencficiorum  in  me  colla- 
"  trirum  immcmor,  clarifTima  cr  illuftriffima  ho- 
"  minis  optime  de  mc  merki  gefta  filcntio  praete- 
u  rirem,  parercrque  vitam  ejus,  quaft  qui  num- 
cc  quam  vixerit,  fine  literis  ac  debita  laude  manere. 
tt  Cui  fcribendae  atque  explicandae  non  meunl 
**  Ingeniolum,  qaod  exile  ec  parvum,  imo  nuUum 
ic  pene  eft,  fed  Tullianam  par  erat  defudare  fa- 
"  cundiam.  En  tibi  iibrum  prceclariffimi""  eC 
"  maximi  viri  memoriam  continentem ;  in  qua 
u  prseter  illius  fadla,  non  eft  quod  admireris,  nifi 
"  forte  quod  barbarus  horho,  et  in  Romana  lo- 
"  cutione  perparum  exercuatus,  aliqtfid  me  de^ 
u  center  aut  commode  Latine  fcribere  poffe  pura* 
"  vcrim,  atque  in  tantam  impudentiam  proru- 
perim,  ut  illud  Ciceronis  putarem  contemiren- 
dum,  quod  in  primo  Tufculanarum  libro,  cum 
de  Latfnis  fcriptoribus  loqueretur,  ita  dixiffe 
"  legitor :  *  mandare  quenquam,  inquit,  literis 
"  cogitationes  fuos,  qui  eas  nee  difponere,  nee 
fc  illuftrare  poffitj  nee  deleflatione  aliqua  allicere 
"  Ic&orem,  hominis  eft  intemperanter  abutentis  ■ 
"  et  otio  et  literis.'  Poterat  quidem  haec  oratoris 
u  cgreg"  fententia  me  a  feribendo  deterrere,  nifl 
u  animo  premeditatum  haberem,  hominum  ju- 
"  dicia  potius  experiri,  et  in  fcribendo  in  Ingenioll 
"  mei  periculum  facere^quam  tanti  viri  memoriam, 
"  miht  parcendo,  praeterire." 

"  As  foon  as  1  had  refolved  to  write  the  life  and 
<e  manners,  and  partly  too  the  adminiftration  of  my 
"  good  patron,  the  noble  and  illuftrious  Charle- 
ci  magne,  1  ftudted  to  comprehend  it  in  the  fmaHeft  - 
u  pofiiblecompafsjfoasneithertoorfiitany  thingim- 
**  porrant  with  which  I  was  acquainted,  nor  to  render 
"  icy  narration  tedious  by  unneceflary  prolixity.    It 
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"  is  difficult,  however,  in  aniy  new  ftyle,  to  pleafe 
'5  tbofo who  are  aceuftortcd  fafladtouffy .  to*  dtfre*- 
M  gird  the  Dorics  of  the  moft  learned  and  eloquent 
ft  of  fartper-  tipes.  And  though  there  «e  not 
*?5  wahtmg,  men  of  both  learning  and  Idifore  who 
tf.hivc  written;  aod  arc  fatisfied ' ctiak rthetlotalfac- 
¥  twins  of  the  prrfcnt  times  are  worthy  of -being 
ft  .recorded;  andought  to  be  written  any' way,  rather 
T  than  altjcigetber  negle&ed  and i  unknown  to  pof-# 
c5.tcifitjr;  ^yet*  undeterred  by:  any  thing  of  this 
■?.  kind,.  I  will  jjot^  decline  the  duty  whfch  I  owe 
".both  to  the.  pre  fen  t  and  fubure,ages,  as  I  pn  fen*- 
?f*fible  that  no^crfon  oab  be  fo  well,  acquainted 
*f  withjthe  iub^e^  :  Jnaiofrof  the  trajtfa&&>ns,5f 
'^  wa^iekbetf;jpcrfi>n»tty,  engaged,  pr  at*  ejW*wthc*fe 
<c  of  the  rtianner  in  which  they  'were  cdndodletf. 
".  I  Jjjtafrnotvbefeo  nblr  to/cfifepverwihether  any 
*i  other  polfan,  hasr^ttapted:  to  ^rit^  them*  or 
."»  not.i  _Iw"htrrforc  I  ddtrmihed  to.  tranfrntt  to  pd£* 
**  ter&y>  ^itiqmay  be  in  tooimon  with  others,  atf 
'*  kaft  to  jeeurejtbe.  remeinbratiee  of;  thefti?):  the 
"  wonderful  and  inimitable  life  and  dltioog  of  our 
"  iUuftrioutfking.  '    .;   '  .  \  •> 

.  u  One  reafon  above  all  others  compelled  me  to 
"  engage  in  this  work,— the  obligations  which  I 
**.  am  under  to  htm  far  my  education,  for  the  coft- 
cc  fidence  repofed  in  rtie  fince  I  was  occupied  and 
u  entruftcd  iatipiately  with  ftate-affairs,  and  the 
"t  friendship;  with  which  I  hare  been  uniformly 
u  honoured  by  his  ■  family  j  j  all.  thefe  have:  hound 
u-  mc  jieyei:  to  fargfivandas.farl  canrto  prevent 
<c.  from  being  forgotten,  the  > (incomparable  •  deeds 
^/and.tneonorablc  reign:  06  thh  groat;  mam » >Thfe 
*  fubjeck  I  acknowkci^e^aboYeany.  ability/ ^aftd 
,c  would  defer ve  the  genius  and  elcKjuence.  of  the 
tf  moft  illuftrious  Roman  orator  ;  but  fuch  as  it  is, 
u  I  here  prcfent  you  with  the  memoirs  of  Charle- 

£  £  "  magne, 
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* f  magrie,  in  which  there  is  feme  rcafon  to  wonder 
"  that  1,  originally  a  barbarian  and  little  accuf- 
u  tpmed  to  the  Latin  tongue,  fhouH  be  able  to 
M  write  it  with  any  degree  of  propriety ;  and  that 
vff  I  fliould  Venture  to  difregard  the  obfervarion  of 
J<  Cictro,*n  his  Tufculan  Queftians,  on  the  Latin 
••  authors, '**  That  the  man  botk  mif-fpends  his 
*c;  timrand  waftes  hi*  paper,  who  is  deftituce  of  the 
rt  taletiWOTOtfiary  to  arrange  his  fabjedt,  do  il- 
."  luftrapj  iti  and  to  render  it:  agreeable  andintc- 
«  retting.?  "  This  tjbfcrvation,  from  fuch  an  au- 
"\  thor;  Juiight  haw:  deterred  me j  but  other  mo- 
€C.  tiveg-above  defcribed  cownteraded  all  fear,  and 
t€  racht^than  the  name  rand  fame  of  C  bade magrie 
€€  lhouldpewih,  I  fijetenmirted  to  runuewry  pcr- 
<?  fanalihazard."  ■  >«.i  .-...'.  -  *••  i  •vr-n  •*.*'•  *•■ 
-  Th&fbHoving^<ifefcripiidfi  of  two  *clipfes,  bite 
of  the  fori,  the  othenof  th«?mooi3^«c!fefcryeB  atten- 
tion V  tooth-as ;  itrmarks  thoadcuracyit)f  Eginharr, 
rand  focirns  .r  curious caftd  alnfldftvfingulakr  Specimen 
„  "o£  {fradiifal  afh^iKwngr^ac  that  period.  Annates 
A. 2)^*074    :.  •   •'.  vt::  •,?.::.-:  ..-:<-£  ISr. 

"  Anno  fuperiore  iv.  Non.  Septeihb;  fait  eclip- 

<«*  fe  Lunae^vTuntf  flftbar  Sol  in.  v6  parte  Virginis, 

"  Luna  in  ^6  parte  Pifciuih.     Hoc  autem  11.  Ka- 

u  lend;  Febr*  firit  Ejonaatvar,  qaando  ftella  Jovis 

Cf  quafi,  per  earn  trtaitfire  vifa  eft.    Ec  in.  Id.  Febr. 

:€t  fuit  ,  ecHpfis   Stslis   media i:die,    ftante   utroque 

"  fiderein  25  parte  Aquarii.     Nam  et  ftella  Mer- 

-5C  cjLirii -xyu  Kal.  April,   vifa  eft  in- Sole    quafi 

-««  parva -macula*  nigra  patilnlucn  fupcrius  medio 

<*  cbntno  cjufdtunifideris,  quae   a  nobis  o&o  dies 

*<  confpicata  eft>  fed  qtiando  primum  imrarit  vel 

rc,  e^ivir,  nubibusclmpendentibusnTinime  notarc 

"  potuimus/'  .    >'*  '. 
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The  Hiftofy  of  the  Arta  in  France,  from  Clovis, 
AT  D.  486,  to  the  Death  of  Charlemagne, 
,&..D.  814* 


.     .  SECT.    L 

'  Of  tie  nectary  Arts. 

Literature,  fcience,  and   the   arts,  are   inti- 
.  roately  conne&ed  t  literature  fupplies  the  ma- 

-  teriah 9  fcience  arranges  them  under  their  fcveral 
principles:}  and  art  applies  them  with  expertnefs 
and  flail:  c  They  arc  frequently  requifitc,  and  may 
-be  happily/  combined  on. one  fubje&,  or  in  one 
pjirfuft*  as  in  agriculture,  or  mufic,  for  example } 
caoh  of  which  is  capable  of  philofophical  arrange- 
:ihent,:and  admits  and  requires  pra:ftkal  dexterity. 

A^p  hiftorical  knowledge-  of  the  arts  is  not 
merely  important  and  intereftirig  in  kfelf,  but  tends 
to  (jhbw?  the  general  ftate  and. <cha rafter  of  a  coun- 
try* .  Both  learning  smd  fcience  may  be  fometimes 
negle&ed  in  the  rrioft  fiouriJhing  ftate  of  a  nation, 
and  its  very  prrifpetity  may  occalionally  be  the 
.  means^f.>ithcfrawu3g  attention*  fro  rr\  rhem  jbut 

-  the exiftefttd.o£  fbciety, Jwftd-itsiprogrefs  in  civiliza- 

-  t«? A,  .depend  on  <:theopra£ice/^nd  continual  im- 
provement of:riiff2t*S4. .«  ^:.\    :  7i;;«;    L 

~  The  arts  of  agriculture,  clothing,  medicine,  ar- 
chitvdfeiftac$  affefe-of  ibrtie  others  fubGrdinate  to  thefe, 
in  the  country  and  £ejigcjr*9f  #fri'<?h  we  treat,  de- 
fcrve  our.  attention. 

x   *SEa  In 
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FiAiiif  ua       In  the  rudeft  ftate  of  fociety,  men  ufually  flibf 

kimtiof.  ^y  fifhing  and  hunting,  and  by  the  fruits  whi 
nature  fpontaneoufly  produces.  Both  Gauls 
Germans  had  patted  this  ftate,  before  hiftory  ma 
us  at  all  acquainted  with  them  :  fifhing  and  hunti 
were  rather  converted  into  amufements  ;  and  thi 
had  become  accuftomed  to  fecure  abundance 
provifion,  by  feeding  cattle,  and  cultivating 
earth. 

Piftiwe.  The  paftoral  and  agricultural  arts,  indeed, 

dependent  pn  each  other :  cattle  arc  produdtive 
labour  and  manure,  and  both  are  neceffary  to  fu< 
cefsful  culture  ;  while  good  and  regular  crops 
grafs  and  corn,  increafe  the  number,  and  impro 
the  quality  of  cattle. 

Agriculture  The  Germans,  Tacitus  obferves,  rather  ftegjj 
:  le^ed  agriculture,  left  it  fhpuld  render  thaeati* 
.warlike, ; and,  produce  inequality  of  ranks: 
though  ipore  zealotisin  the  art  of  war,  they  *rcie 
not  altogether  regardlefs,  6fLagricnlujht>'i  .they 
only  left  k'.to  the-:  care  -and  labour  of  ihxrie/fcrfio, 
from  their  yointh,  fcx,  or  age,:  were  ibfit  fo^war. 

in  Gad  |  The  Gduls  appear  to  hate  advanced  far,  m  the 

knowledge  «f.  agriculture,  in  the  time  ofnjuliw 
Csefar.  It  was  -firft -introduced  .into  Britain,  he 
obferves*  by  emigrants  from :  Belginmv  Pimy  the 
elder  fays,  that  thejufc  of  marl  was  not  uncommon 
.in  .'Gaul ;  and  he  adds,  which  fhews  that  toe  refers 
to  remoter  times,  that  its  beneficial  effe&son  the 
crop  were  perqeptibk-  for  almoft  a  whole  century*. 
He  farther  .ftatrs,  that  the  JEdui  and  Pitftones  en- 
riched their  kinds  with  lime,  wjiich  they  found' pe- 
culiarly falutary  to  vines  and  x^ves1.  .  *         .     j  * 

.  V  AgrjcuhurfBHO^ftadcnt/'  Tacit,  de  jp^rib,  <ieu*~ ;  * 

*  Pliny*  Hb.  iivc.  iq.  .  ,.:.,.  .  \.  .  .       . 

"    *  Id.  lib.  xvii.  c  fe.  ind  Varrb;  libi  i.  tf  7;       -  —  -  l  • 

.  ,  ..  5  *      """■  "        Wc 
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Wc   may  judge  of  the  ftace  of  agriculture  m  a- 
country,  fomewhat  by  tKe  number  of  people  which 
it  is  able  to   maintain,  r.  «  Pafturcrlands,"    fays 
Mohteftjiiieu,  .:  f<  we    brit  little   peopled,  becaufe 
"  they   find  employment  -only  far  a'  few;  corn- 
€(  lands  employ  a  great,  many,  and  vineyards  io- 
u  finitely  mate,"   la  the.Imnodu<9:ian  to  this  Htf- 
tory  -we  endeavoured1  to  fticw,  that!  Gaul^  at  the 
time  of  Julius  Gaefar,  contained. not  tefe  than  eigh-« 
teen  minions  of  people :  allowing  bat  half  a  peck, 
or  four  pounds  only,  of  meal  a  week  to  every  per- 
fon,  Helvetia  alone,  which  was  but  twa  hundred . 
and  forty  miles  long  by  one  hundred  and  eighty 
broad,  and  contained  three  hundred  and  fixty-eight 
thoufaiid  people,  muft  have  fown  above  five  millions 
of  acres,  and  railed  fifty  millions  of  boils  of  grain. 
Mow  Helvetia  was  fb  much  inferior  in  refpedfc  of 
agriculture  or  fertility,  that  its  inhabitants  were  at- 
i  tempting  to  leave  it,  and  fettle  in  Tome  of  the  more 
fertile  provinces  of  Gaul4*  ; 

*  Agriculture  ufually  keeps  pace  with  tfeoother  nc- 
deflary  or  fubordinate  arts.  Mafons,  caVpenters, 
ahd-fiimhs,  muft  have  beert  numerous,  and  gene- 
rally fprcad  over  the  country  $  for  while  Caetfar  de-. 
fcribes  the  wall  of  a  fortified  city,  which  required 
&mc  ingenuity  a  Ad  expertnefs,  he  obferves,  that: 
it  was  like  the  Walls  of  every  other  fortified  city  in> 
Gaul*  His  account  of  rite  fleet  of  the  Vencti% 
proves1  ftlll  rtidre  both*  the  ingenuity  and  expert- 
nefs of  their  artift?.  But  we  cannot  fuppofc  their 
finichs  and  carpenters  vtere  fb  far  advanced  in  thefc, 
ufeftjl  a'rtsi' without  applying,  them  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  *hie*ftiftrutaent$  Jof'huibandi^'s  the^Romin 
writers  accordingly   reprefent  the  Gauls  as  more 

*  Csefar,.de  B?ll.  Gall.  iib.  L  *  iSft.'ifii.  q;W 

/  e  e  3  advanced 
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advanced  in  the  art,  and  particularly  in  the  imple- 
ments, of  agriculture,  than  the  Romans. 

The  following  fa£ts  and.  declarations  (how  an 
improved  ftate  of  agriculture.— When  the  Hel- 
vctii  marched  to  conquer  Gaul,  they  were  able  to  - 
parry  as  much  corn  with  them,  being  three  hundred 
and  fixty- eight  thoufand  in  number,  as  would  have 
ferved  them  for  three  months ;  and  they  burnt  a 
conflderable  quantity  which*  they  did  not  want7. 
The  country  about  Thouloufe,  Caefar  fays,  was 
very  rich  and  fertile  \  About  Mont  Cents  it  was 
topiqfiJJima>  abounding  in  com '.  The  Allobroges, 
on  the  eaft  bank  of  the  Rhone,  were  able  not  only 
to  fupply  themfelves,  but  to  provide  the.  Helvetii 
with  corn,  on  their  being  fubducd,  and  reftored  to 
their  country10;  and  the  Rhemi  aflured  Csefer, 
that  the  country  abotit  Soiffons  was  exceedingly 
fertile*  Swnilar  references  might  be  made  to  al- 
inCerpu-  nioft  every  diftrid  of  Gaul. .  But  we^oiay  con- 
Wl  elude  with  obferving,  that,  ill  the  memorial  .pre-* 

fented  to  Caefar  by  Divitiacus  the  JEduan,  in  name 
of  the  other  ftates,  agajnft  Arioyiftus,  Gaul  is  faid 
to  be  far  fuperior  to  Germany,  both  in  ^grifcukure 
and  in  thegencral  mojlc  of  living:1. . ,  . 
^Greece;  The  Grecian  colony  fettled  at  Marfeilles  natu- 
rally brought  with  them  from  Ionia,  among  the 
other  arts,  that  of  agriculture.  Almoft  all  the 
corns  and  fruits  known  in  France,  have  beep  afcribed 
by  fome  authors  to  their  importation,  of  them* 

So  early  as  the  times  of.Horpsr,  the  greeks  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  qonverfeat  in  agriculture  i  for  he 
often  alludes  to  the  a>j;t,  an^  jts  v^riqus.  operations, 
Thcophraftu*  •%  three  centuries  before  fihe  £hriftian 

7  C*f.  de  Bel.  Gal.  lib.  i.  c.  4.  *  Lib.  i.  c.  8. 

*  Ub^.9.  ,«,  ,  «o  fyb  ;  C2U 

i*  Lib.  i.  c.  zh  »  Detail.  Plant,  lib,  viU.  c.  9, 
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apa,  obfeiytfa,  that  thcGrcdt  fwmcrs  plQughfcd-dtfVn 
their  beans  while  in  the  flower  for  manure     Pliny, > 
ddcrfbibg  marl, and  ir^effe&$v  fays,  the  Greeks 
hive  rat  omitted  to  mention  this  *  for  js<he*'t*Jip' 
thing  which  h?s  not  been  tried  by  them  "*  ? ,;  .. .,     . 

But  the  greatfft  revolution-  in  agriculture/  waj,  iniuijr. 
moft probably  produced  in  Gaul  Jby>  theRcrrrwni./ 
Notwithftaiv^gl.thelSftUay  ofc  wfc^ch  Caafarfpetfk* 
fo  often,  both' he- and  his  licuteflan^^ffeped^e- 
peatecBy  from  the  want,  of  a.f^eient^ftpply  off 
corn  :  thef  And  theji:  fucceffoFs  ^refpfe  :ftudie<± 
to  introduce.  oaore  extenftvely^the.fnoft  z^lous  fpi- 
rit,  and  th<*.  mpfl  i(Bp*9vg£  mfid$s  of  .agriculture. 
Front-this  period,  thefn>  we  rflay  confider  the  two 
countries,  Italy  and  Ciau)y  :^s;  nearly  in  the  fame 
ftate  wii&  refpe<5t  to  inftrun&fcqtf  of  hufbandry,'  ma- 
nures* fifop5,:<^itle,;#£r  ^, 

Xhe  Romaas  were]  acquainted  with  all  tbe  in- 
ftrun?j9fft6:of  .hi^^ndB^jT^wyr  uvufe,  aadevefntther-s 
^hich  ire*  .novr  fimkn^nk-oY VgU  defcrjbf  *  and 
metfures  the  plough  ^follow  5,  :,...:, 

'  '■-    !Htoca(Hrpef>edei  temo  prmantufe  ia  ofliiH\  *?r::  n   J' 

TJi^irfedithe- plough 'in.  various  forms,  for  ftiff  or 
f<b'Bgh€>rfoW$rfbn^driHing,  for  covering  tte>  feed, 
aiadw/wkter  furrows*  with  and  without  the  mould- 
board,  thelculter,and  wheels,  as  in  modern  times. 
They  had  different- kinds,  too  of  harrows,  field- 
rakes,  and  hoes,  for.  breaking  the  foil,. for  covering 
the  feed,  and  for  cutting  and  clearing  away  the 
weeds'*.    '■•      "  1|-''  'T{-::    ■*  :  :' 

13  Nat.  Htiki likxiui.c^5^:f  aj»d  Colwpella^  lil?.  i.  c.  i. 
mep^iqts.fecty,  and  Varro,  lib.  i.  c.  i.  fifty ,  Greek  writers  on 
agriculture.  f    ' 

.,*:Sftty"%  *S5*  Vajro»  lib.  u  c.  29.  Plim  Nat.  Hift. 
libVxviu.c".  'zbl    Virgil.  Xjcorg.' I.  169.      

s  s  4  v'  ''    '"  '"         ;  '  As 
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As  &is  of  great  Ifttportariee  to  cliufe  anSckrip 
to  occupy  the  proper  fcafoWs  for  die  reJpcdbc. 
operations  of  hufcandry,  the  Roman*  aad  Gauls 
Kftreftudious  to  apportion  evdry  kind  of  fcfbour  to 
its  own  rime,  and  every  mode  or  form  to  its  peeu- 
;  :ltar  fituation.  They  would  Hot  ploughrthe  lafad 
when  it  was  wet :  they  made  narrow  fat-raws,  ir 
«der;to  divide  and  mingle  the  foil,  and  efpecially 
inftrortg  day  lands.  They  were  careful, not  to. 
prevaricate*  or  make  crooked  fcrpetftine  fidget; 
feat  to -make  ftraighc  furrows  and  ridges  H.  J  » 
<;  They  confideted  frequent  fallowing,;  as^feorial 
to  good  crops ;  and  gave  three  ploughuigs  te>  the 
field  intended  for  Wheat,  and  two  to  that 'intended 
for  barley,  befides  the  feed  farrows  l\     '  . 

Pliny  gives  the!  following  general  directions  with 
refpeft  to  the  feafons  of  ploughing :.  M'ift  warm 
««»  climates,  the  land  fhauM  be  ploughed  4sfoon  as 
•c  poffliWe  after  the  winter  folftice  1 fa  cold  climates, 
"  after  the  Ternal  equinox ;  and  fooner  in  a  dry 
c<  country  than  in  a  wet  t  fooner  in  a  Hiff  than  in 
"  a  free  foil}  asd  fooner  in  a  fat  foil  than  in  a  lean. 
cc  Where  the  ifomraers  *re  dry  and  warm,  the 
"fcHalky'and  thin, foil  fhould  be  ploughed  between 
«!■  the .  fuftimer  folftice  and  autumnal'  ^quinoxjl 
,<f  where,  the  fummers  are  wet,  and  but  moderately 
"  hot,  it  is  better  to  plough  the  fat  aad  foupan& 
c5  in. the  heats.  A  deep  and  heavy  foil  is  beft 
<c  ploughed  in  winter,  and  a  thin  and  dry  foil  a  little 
fc:  before  the  time  of  lowing ?V    < 

•  *5  Columella,  lib.  xi.  c.  4.     PHn.  Nat.  Hift,  lib,  xtHLc  49. 

16  <t  Akernis  idein  tonfas  ceflare  novates,. 
■'    D  «*  Et%B^^'p^ieif^fitttT^refcefecatti^oiW.M    -  >' 

•  ■  .  I?  Ibid.  lib.  xvm.  c.  10. 
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.Tbc  3  (tine  euthQr  obferves,  th»t  "  it  requires 
cc.  «*  tQ.fcuttcr.ithc  .feed  equally,  in  fowing;  that 
fC  the  hand  (houU  always  mow  ;with  the  ftep,  and 
'*  krep  time  with  the  right  foot,,V' 

The  manures  among  the  Romans  were  various,  M«wt«. 
T^e  mod  natural  was  that  of  cattle  on  the  lands 
paftured  by.shefn,;  they  git;ct  colle&ed  it  by  con-. 
fining  and  littering  them ;  and- then  they  carried  ic 
wherever,  and  fpread  it  in  whatever  proportions, 
they  chofiv    They  gathered  afhes,  burned  trees, 
Arabs*  and  ftubble;  mixed  and  turned  different 
earths  ;  and /req ufcndy  fowed  pulfe  to  be  ploughed 
in^reea :<  in  (hort,  diey;  collected  every  thing  that 
would  roiym  itaakJet  limine  '%  ,s . 
r  Thfe  Ramans  bid.  probably  kjarpt  to  ufc  lime  as. 
a  manure,  from  the  Gauls;     In,  burning  the  lia»e«% 
ftone, the  latter  ufcd/.wgod  chiefly,  and  kept  the  fyel 
below  in  -a-  fimaaee*  fepatsfce  (mm  she  lime.  , 

'  Mwh  alfo  had  become  common  as  a  manure  in 
Piky's .  time.  •  \Hp  •  defcribes*  it  by  its  colours, 
#hite>.  redfjawl^idavei-CQloiir^d ;  by  its  fuppofed 
compooen*  p&rts,  clay,  ftone,  #pd.fand ;  by  its  qua* 
lutes*  acrid ..  and  £u ;  and  by  the  kinds  of  crop 
for  .whifch  .they,  were  obferved  to  be  moft  ftjitr 
*fafe~ 

The  lame  author  (hows  that  draining  was  then 
fufficicntly  underftood  and  pra&ifed".    ; 

It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  Ro- 
mans ftudied  attentively  therMariflus  kinds  of  foil* 
and  the  fuitablene6  of  one  kind  of  rcrop  tp  each  of 
tt»ejiq  io -preference  to.  anther***     _. 


b»;:  ...... 


i[r?lin..Ntf.fJfHh  life/?-']*!,  c* -*&    t       •:  .  yj ..  -* 

^ifiSffi  \  •*  Ibid,  iib.xviii.'     * 

t0%*'8^^IWlk.^t»}Wrtu«fe«itl  folding  .paffagfes  ttf 
W$Pi;Ql(W#dtfttfay^  2*7.  ??^,  23^. 

jooo:  r'ji/rn  iiiupsi  aon  escb  ji  H-jljjC   r  ^-l^eir 
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Their  crops  were  numerous:  tefideS  the  ordi- 
nary fpecies  of  corn,  as  wheat,  barley,  beans,  and 
peas,  they  rai fed  vetches,  turnips,- vines,  *>Iitf4s,' 
millet,    rapefecd,    panic,  radifh,   fenugreek,  &c. 

&C.  '■:•:; 

As  Pliny  mentions  in  one  paffage  borii  the  crops , 
and  the  kind  of  foil  fuited  to  them,  I  (ball  give  the 
following  tranflation  of  it : 
Wodcof  «  Such  a  difference  of  foil/'  he  feys,  <c  points 

€<  out  thc  necefGty  of  defcribing  the  kinds-proper 
u  for  the  different  crops.  This  is  Catd's  opinion, 
"  that  corn  fhould  be  fown  on  land  that  is  ftiff, 
u  rich,  and  in  good  heart;  that  fadifh,  millet,  and 
Cf  panic,  fhould  firft  be  fdwn  in  cold  and  wet  foils, 
€C  and  afterwards  in  warm ;  that  lupines  fhould 
*  be  fown  in  the  red  foil,  the  foil  called  palla^  or 
"  fandy  foil,  if  they  are  not  wet;  far*  in ;moifter 
"  foils,  of  a  chalky  nature,  and  red  colour:;  triti* 
*c  cum,  in  dry  land,  not'  liable  to  Weeds,  nor  ib  a 
u  (hade;  beans,  in  ftrong  foils \  filig* and  tritiam* 
"  in  open  and  expofed  fields,  that  ««eifecgreateft 
cf  benefit  from  the  heat  of  the  futf;  leiftils,  in  un* 
*<  cultivated  and  red  foils,  where  there  is  not 
cc  much  grafs;  barley,  on  fallow/  and  land  fo  rich 
<c  as  to  carry  a  crop  every  year.  Spring-fowing 
«c  fhould  be  ufed  in  places  that  cannot  convenieridy 
"  be  fown  in  autumn,  and  in  foil  whofe  fatnefe  can 
fi  carry  conftant  crops :  this  maxim  too,  as  exaft. 
u  Thefe  things  fhould  be  fown.  miballowifoilj  that 
*'  do  not  require  much*  fap,  as  the  cytifus-  and 
Cf  deer:  legumes  are  exceptedr:whicV,OTC'pttlkd 
"  up,  and  not  reaped  by  cutting  j  hence  they  arc 
"  called  legumes,  becaufe  thus 'gathered,-  >'-  In fat 
c<  foil,  fhquld  J>e  fown  fudh  things  a$^Srfdiiuich 
"  food ;, .as,  garden  be,rbs,  ^Vi^^y^gii^^ :  fc 
";  forthe  fame -reafon, the  fliallow ^Ail^ialhKKd for 
.^.bgrley,  becaufe  it  does  not  require  much  food; 

««  and 
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€€  and  rhfe  richer  frnd  ftiffer  for  tfltkum.     In'  low 
€C  grounds  fa?,  rtotiti   than  firiticurk;  fliould  b^" 
cr*fbwh:  in  grounds  -iteither  very-  Jiigh  nof'low,r; 
Cc  fow  both  ifltlcum  and  barky.    "Hilly  ground 
«*  produces  plumper  irtiicufn,  brHvhWt ;•  buf  n&t  fo.» 
cc  large  a  crop :/far  and* jf#ga  prefer  chalky  and 
"  wet  foils*1." 

The  Romans  Were*  careful,  hoi  ority  to  fuitfcrops 
to  foils,  but  to  regulate  the  fucc^ffion  of  crops:' 
tliuson  light  toil,  they  fowed  Parity,  millet,  radiflv' 
and  barley  again,  dunging  the  field  only  once  for: 
ail  thefe   in  rotation*4.  .  Wheat   and  beans  were 
fown  akerriately,  in    continued  fucceffibn.      The 
other  varieties,  which  are  tedious,  may  be  feen  in- 
the  amhirs  quoted  below**:    thefe  varieties,  how- 
ever, muft  -depend  on  the  extent  of  the  farm,  and 
theacceft  to  plenty  of  manure/  ?     •    «  # 

The  Romans  did  not  generally  approve  of  large- 
farms  ;   one  of  their  maxims  was*  *r  Plough  much, 
"  and  fow  little  :M  and 

'* Laudato  ingentrarura  ; 

^    **  Exigttum  colito."  .     Virgil.  Geor.iL  4 iu: 

€S  If  yoCir  fields  are  greater  than  you  can  well  cul~ 
<c  tivate,  they  will  opprefsaod  ruin  you."  ^  . 

"tariditis  had  two  daughters,  to  the  eldeftof 
whom,  on  her  marriage,  he  gave  a  third  of  his  vine- 
yard as  her  portion^  and  notwithftanding  reaped* as 
fnlrch  frait  as  before :  on  the  marriage  of  the  other, 
he  gave  her  the  half  of  what  remained,  andftiil 
the  produce  of  the  vineyard  was  not  ditniniihed. 
How  fhall  we  account  for  this,  but  by  fuppofing 
that  the  only  third  which  he  retained/Was  much 
better  cultivated  than  the  whole  had  been  before**? 

%.l  rRKiUNat.  Hift.  lib.xviu»ck  lj> .,  "  . 

a'  Id,  Ibid.    #a«o,  life;  1,^44. ^ttfjjUikofe  lifaj^n^y.. 
v  Columella,  lib.  iv.  c.  3. 

The 
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Tfifrfeafon*  for  fowjng  ynqfk  vary-  according  to 
climate*  The  Romans  fewed  wheat,  and  other  • 
zytmnd  cjops»  frpin  the  34th  of  Ofiobcr  to  the 
njMdte  of  ;Pe<emfc)er  j  gnd.  their  jfc«l-time  in  the 
*Rff  »gi  wa$  fropi  the  melting  of  the  (hows,  that  is 
a**arly>*  rfce  F<whe*  would  permit,  till  the  middle 
or  end  of  March*7/ 

,  Tta  quantity  of  fte,d  was  proportioned  to  the 
naJWc^l  thp  Jgft,  £  jugerum,  or  acre  of  fat  foil, 
Ctdum$lla  fays,,  required  four  *»<?<&'  of  wheats  if 
n*iddlijig,fc>i],  it  required  five*8. 

Tbe,£prp,  ;ha*  ij*  wheat,  barley,  (stc.  was  gene- 
rally; ready  for  cutting  from  the  middle  of  May  to 
tt«f»dofjMOfl*%  ■--... 
Pfoducc.  Xbtre  are.  fQms,  inftance*  of  very  great  increaie, 

afcfifee^fio,  M^ofr<W  one  grain,  fent  to  Auguftus 
from  Africa  j   and  tjie  3$o,*fcnt  tQ  Nero  *°:  but. 
the^ifdinary  .pfodyce,  wa$  from  50  to  75  modii  of 
wheat  (rpmop*  acre,  that  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  after 
one31;    or  from  20.4  bufhels  to  ja.i  upon  the 
Englifli  acre  *  .or  from  25,6  to  38.4  firlots  upon 
the  Sctotehjacre.  ■  A  modi  us  was.  a  little  more  than 
an.jEhgtilh.  peck.     A   modius.  of   Gallic    wheat 
weighed  about  aa  lihr^  or  pounds. 
:  .Cicim,  mhk  oration  againft  Verres,  fays,  that 
wfceiw  was  fold  by  law  at  three  Jefttrtii  per  modius 1 
diafcis^aboirt/fiftetSn  killings rftefiing  pc;r  quarter, 
■»  lt%  the  time  of  PJiny  the  younger,  the  ordinary 
price  of  wheat,  had  rifen  to  ii  ftttcrtiithe  modius, 
3.L2.S.  2±d.  the  quarter,  or  iL  us.  $^d*  the  boll.- 

ll  DickWs  HuibanoVy  of  the  Ancients,  ch ,  tg." 

f  "V  *  rU  C'  9;  Var/°  is  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  but  Pliny 
uys  that  fix  modii  are  neceilary  for  an  acre  of  inferior  foil. 
Jjb.  xvui.  c.  24. 

u  vlin'  Na,t;  *?ift- Hb-  **ii;  *•*•  •"  • '  |0  iwd.  c.10. 

v*-J.T2S-  l/3;  c;-4*-.  See  alfo  Cicero.'*  oratioa  .againft 
0.-5T  -r -a  .«.*..  ...  „..    jn 


TjirVarro'strmeafc  Was  only '«/'  oft  9%%.  ther4jiiir*  ~  •  ' 
teri  or  i6#.  6«f;rthebollv  :Jrc:thrday3  of  Varro,*it 
acre  of  land  paid  14.99  tnodii  o€uent..  In  the  time 
of 'Columella  x>r  Pliny*  it  paid,  only  3.34  tnodii: 
So  that  before'  the  lapfe  of  a~  century,  land  had 
faHdn  to  lets  than  a  fourth  of  its  value  *\  •}  - :!  1 
_  Meadow  op~grpfe  farms. were  much  reccjm* 
mended  fay  fame  of  the  wifeft  of  the  Romans^-be- 
csufe  the  experictf  of  culture  was  trifling,  anttalfg 
crop; was  generally'  confiderable  4wd  frirc«r  . . .-  ■ J  j  • ' 
"  3?tocy  ufually:  cut  their  meadows  twice,  fifrft  itt 
May,  and  again  in  Auguft  or  September;  .  I  * 
. ;  -  A'good  mower  cut  a  jugerufoind  day,  and  tne 
bound  in  a  day  jaoabuwdkrs  of  hay,  of  4  pound! 
weight  each*  ariiich  being  q&eoiilk*  Roman,  is 

58  25  pounds  :Avbifdupoi&  oh  ap  Engti(h  acne,  o* 
7325  pobnds^vtrifdgpbtfe,  p#  jayiflwirTrohi  on 
3d« Scotch  acre.  <   »  /  •  * 

1  i  Tie  Ga^it  &  *>We*vied  if  Pliny  *Vcut  their 
agrafe  more  dekotarofljr  f  hamcte  Zkatraosr  $  aad  it  is 

probable  from  his  account,  that  their  mode  of  dot- 
ting 'fetefegaMftd cteaxaaw  mBtiluin*  ?        -  '  5 
:u-  JThc: Romans -'dojtajwfl appear i'sm  have  inriofcd  Facet. 
schtMr  ^ti?ttb^fiei<fe>-fc«t  fthe  .fcfrces  around  the 
'ifafbi^ia  geiteral^  or  (along  highwdy^yTar  around  &^« 
cih4iid»  odd  ^rdphs,M tf*re  like  chafe  which  arc*  now 

common,  of  briars  and  thorns^  (tfagtheA  dykfi  ami 

ditch,  offtakes,  or  unburnt  bricks;  but  the  Gauls,    . 
-Vflrfofays,  burnt  th#«toickajbf  whictithey  btiift  their 
fiffcflfcAf-*.    •  •  -'•  •--<-•—  ••' •  •  -.•-•«'•  • : < l  '  •  '<-        :  ]] 
^^fi^^pi^%  {n  to^te^tWert^/tp.liaKc 
*  &ft  WGlff  the  €ars;w:iji  ahbojc!  then  jto  have  jthrown 
-them  ir*»  a  basket  and  carried  thefli  to  the  bam, 

^Hienrtheiy  ^dut  tHe-ftfaw  *ftejr#a>di  probably^ith 


.^HtUtaadryof  the  Anci*nu>  .&*«&  »  .!    j 
*i JifcxtiS**a3:  -f I  •         . w  »  Afoul.*  14*' 


a  fcythe. 
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«  black  eyes,  hairy  ears,  clofe-ftt  jaws.  Bat  nofes, 
"  blackifh  lips,  thick  and  long  necks, hanging  d6wa 
*«. dewlaps*  round  ribbed,  thick  £hbiildefcd>[  not 
"  humped,  but  the  back-booe  gently  Reclining 
"  downwards ;  round  in  the  hips,  with  tails  hanging 
,  iC  down  to  their  heels,  and  the  lower  part  of  them 
u  very  rough  with  hair  j  lfgs  rather  ^ort,  j^he  fcnec 
"  joints  ftraight,  a  little  protuberant,  %$d  #t  a/fjro- 
"  per  diftance  from  each  other*  the  feet  not  broad, 
€t  nor  fuch  as  clank  when  going  j  the  divifions  of 
"  the  hoofs  not  wide,  and  the  hqqfs  themfelves 
u  fmoqth.  and  equal i  the  Hiclc  to  the  topch  not 
<c  rough  or  bird,  the  ftrongeft  of  which  is  the  hide 
<c  of  a  Mack  colour  ;  fecond,  that  of  a  red ;  third, 
c<  that  of  a  dun  i  and  fourth^  that  of  a  white  co- 

« lour4?/?  .  .         ;  :  .. 

The  advantage  .of  ufmg  oxen  fo  much,  in  pre* 

ferencc  to  horfes,  was,  that  they  were  left  expence 

:,  in  the;firft  coft,;were,more  eafily  reared,  and  malp- 

stained  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.    If  tt^y  w^re  giro-* 

.  perly  taken  care  of  there  was  np  lofc,  but  on  the 

contrary  gain.,  in  fdlii>g  them  after  iev$ral  years'  ufc; 

.  and  befides  the  advantage  of  immediate  labour,  they 

.  contributed   to,  fupply  the   butcher-market  wkh 

abundance  of  wHolcfome  provifion.     Horfes    are 

certainly  more  a&ive  and  expeditious,  but  more 

delicate ;  and  when  incapable  of  working,  were  loft 

to  the  farmer's  (lock. 

Such  is  a  general  view  qf  the  ftate  of  agriculture 

among  the  Romans  for  near  a  century  befpre  Chrift, 

when  Varro  flourifhed,  till  near  the  end  of  the  firft 

century  after  Chrift,  when  Pliny  the  elder  died. 

sutc  of  The  frequent  references  of  the  Roman  writers 

tfSteT?  on  ag"culture,  to  the  ftate  of  Gaul  in  thofc  times, 

Italy  and     and  the  accounts  which  they  give  of  the  fuperiority 

K-      *°  Var.  lib.  xi.  c.  7.    Hufbaodry  of  the  Ancitnts,  eh*  44. 

of 


I 
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.  of  the  Gauls  iti  feveral  articles  in  huft>dndry,  give 
us  ground  .to  conclude,  that  whether  the  Romans 
.  learned  from  the  GaUls,or  the  Gauls  from  the  Ro- 
mans, they  became  in  a;  century  or  two .  nearly 
cqujl.  The  great;  jflterfcourfe*  the  preference 
which  many  of  the  Romans  gaye  to  a  refidence  in 
the  Romana  Provincial  of  Gaul,  and  the  ready  com- 
munication of  learaiug  are!  of  the  arts  $0, -one  ano- 
ther* muft  hive  foon  placed  two  countries  fo  nearly 
equal  in  climate  andj*ffural-fciicky^4tfHi|!ely;op  a 

level  wkh-  refpeft  to  the  art  of  hqfbandryi   

In  this  date,  then,  we  may  reafortably  fuppofe  they  Altered 
continued,  till  they  wei*;,difturbed  by  the,  federal  fSfcS!bj 
fwarms  of  Barbarians  whtehf  poured  over  tjjc  couip*-  Tw»tsofthe 
try;  who,thbugh  they. did  not  akogerjwtf  difjj>offdfs  Bartertwrt4  > 
the  foraner.  hufbandme%  yet  interrupted.;  afld,  fu£- 
perided .  their  operations.     Agriculture  is ;. a  more 
delicate  art.than  is  generally; imagined,  wd; liable 
to  be  affefted  by  frequent  or  violent  changes  of 
farmers  and  management.    Confiderable  *ltei;atiofts 
undoubtedly  did  take  place,  on  the1  fetfletaent.of  the 
Goths  in  Aquitania,  of  the  Vandals  in  Bwg^dy, 
and  of  the  Franks  in  NeuftHa.     The  tyo  forget 
nations  claimed  two-thirds  of  ,thc  conquered  laptfo*1, 
and  muft  of  courfe  have  very  much  .altered  both 
the  ftate  of  property,  and  the  management  of  th$ 
affairs  of  huftjandry.     The  *Mm  of  t^fi/ahfo  is 
more  uncertain  ;  they  were  fo  much  a  wajlifoa  peo*- 

41  «*  De  his,  qui  tertian!  ttanciprorurii,  et  duas  terrarum 
V  partes,  contra  interdi&um  publi£un?  praeAimpfefiftt^  £egc» 
Burgundiorum,  tit.  54.  .     . ]■:  •  /  *  ' ■';' 

"  iMvifib 'inter  Gothum  et  RorhXnuni  fa£la  de  pdttiqn£  ter- 
«*  rarum,  five  fylvarum,  nullajratione  turbetur,  fi  tanhferi  prqjsAtur 
**  celebrata  divifio.  Nee  $6  duabus  ^artibus  Gothi  afiquid  " 
*'  fibi  Romanuspraefumat,  aut  vindicet;  aut  de  tertia  Rbroairi 
**'  Gothus  fibi  aliquid  audeat  "  tffiirparc  a>ic  vindicate/',  &c. 
Leg.  Vifig.  lib.  x.  tit.  i.  1.  8.// '  J  .  "  .  ...  *    .  ' 

..*..'?  5  F      ;  ■{   -.-  r-vple, 
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pW,  that  they  probably  dealt  more  favourably  with 
thofe  whom  they  fubje&ed  to  their  dominion. 

Though  the  conquefts  made  by  thefe  barbarians 
may  be  confidered  a*  forming  a  great  revolution, 
and  a  remarkable  asra  in  the  hiftory  of  agriculture 
in  Gaul,  yet  we  muft'  not  fappofe  that  hufbandry 
was  either  negledted,  or  much  difcouraged  by  them. 
It  is  true,  they  defpifed  it  themfel ves,  and  cfpecially 
the  Franks*  but  their  contempt  was  all  in  favour  of 
its  for  by  that  means  it  remained  under  nearly  the 
fame  management  as  before,  whereas  in  their  hands 
it  muft  have  fuffered  extremely. 
Thtif  law*  Befidcs,  the  laws  of  all  thefe  three  victorious  na- 
^Srfc*1*"  tions  are  very  favourable;  to  hufbandry ;  fo  that  if 
they  defpifed  the  art  themfelves,  yiet  they  gave  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  to  thofe  who  ftudied 
*nd  e*ercifed  it.  And  luch  as  chufe  to  confute 
the  laws  referred  to  below,  will  find  that  agricuk 
lural  affairs  muft  have  revived  and  profpered  fome 
time  after  the  fettlement  of  the  Goths,  Burgun- 
dians,  and  Franks,  in  Gaul  ^\ 

Horfcs  appear  to  have  become  more  frequent  in 
France,  than  they  had  been  among  the  formers  of 
Italy.  They  are  often  mentioned  in  the  laws  of 
thefe  three  barbarous  nations,  and  particularly  in 
thofe  of  the  Franks;  apd  the  farm  kind  of  horfc 
too,  is  diftinguifhed  fr<2>m  the  war-horfc,  and  rated 
at  a:  letter  value. 

♦\  Fpr  the  prote&ion  of  mills  and  mill  utenfils,  fee  Leg, 
Tifig.  fib.  vii.  tit.  i.  lib.  xiL  8.4.  30..    Legis  Sklici  tit.  25. 

For  the  protection  of  fields,  fences,  orchards,  vineyards,  && 
Yifig.  lib.  viii.  tit.  2.etlib^x.  1.3.  fiurgund.  tit.  27,  28.  3t» 
49.  55.  65,  64.     Salic,  tit.  27.  37. 

[    Fpr  the  protection  of  cattle,  yifig-  lib.  viii.  tit.  1—8.  Bar* 
gund.  Sal.  tit.  2 — 9. 

For  the  proteaion  of  bees,  Vifig.  lib.  viii.  tit.  6.'  Salic,  ttt.  ^ 

Carts  appear  toliave  been  frequent  among  the  Franks,  but  w* 
have  no  defcription  of  them,  or  their  ploughs,  or  of  other  in- 
ftroments  in  hnfbandry,  thought  it  is  mod  probable  that  the/ 
were,  in  general  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Romans. 

.  They, 
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'  They,  as  well  as  other  cattle  and  (beep,  w^re^ge- 
nerajly  paftured  in  the  woods  and  commons,  with 
bells  about  the  necks  of  feveral,  in  order  the  more 
readily  to  difcover  them4*. 

.    From  this  period  till  the  ninth  centyry,  we  rtect  r\*  fat* 
with  almoft  no  fa&s  to  mark  the  (late  of  agriculture  t!re[ic?ub- 
with  prectfion.  .  But,  ,amidft  that  fanaticifm  in  re-  fcquent 
ligion,  which  drove  men  from  a&ive  labour  in  the  ^^^ 
jfields.to  idle  retirement  in  monafterjes,  ^nd  that 
conftant  difpofition  in  the  princes  and  mayors  to 
civil  and  foreign  wars>  we  have  rcafon  to  think  that 
.the  fpirit  of  husbandry  declined.     It  is  in  the  moft 
.curfory  manner  that .  Gregory  of  Tours  mentions 
«ny  thing  relating  to  it;  and  he  dobs  it,  notion  its 
own.  account,  but  to  mark  the  period  of  the  year, 
,or  fomethbg  elfe  of  a  miraculous  nature.    Thus  he 
informs,  us,  .that  a  perfon  having  afted  icnpioufly  irl 
January,  was  cutting  hay  with  a  fcythe  at  the  ufual 
*  period  of  hay- cutting  in  May,  when  he  caught  4 
'fever  and  died44.     Charlemagne  publifhcd  foaie 
capitularies  in  favour  of  hu&andry ;  but  one  of  thefe 
proves  that  it  was  in  a  declining  (late,  and  that  his 
attention  was  more  occupied  with  religious  than 
agricultural  ideas45. 

The  culture  of  vines  was  an  important  part  of  culture  of 
ancient  hufbandry.  We  can  trace  it  back  to  Noah. 
It  was  well-known  to  the  Greeks,  and  by  the,m  it 
was  tranfmitted  .to  the. Romans,  and  by  the  colony 
.from  Ionia  to  the  Gauls.  It  is  uncertain  which  of 
thefe  countries  firft  acquired  the'knowledge  of  it; 
but  the  Roman  writers  fpeak  of  the  vineyards  and 
wines  of  the  Gauls,  with  all  the  familiarity  with 

41  There  was  aeon  fiderable  penalty  for  ftealing  thefe  bells 
©ft  the  cattle.     Lex  Salic*  tit.  27.       « 

44  Greg.  Tur.  lib.  viii.  c.  40. 

4S. Capital*  lib.  iii.  £ap.  66.  and  lib.  \%)  cap.  45.  *<  ut  non 
€*  areturio  hove  fund  et  afino." 

f  f  2  which 


Tines. 
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which  tfiey  treat  of  the  culture  and  rffanufa&ure  of 
them  in  Italy.  Pliny,  for  example,  obferving  that 
ibmc  vines  fupport  themfelves,  adds,  that  the  winds 
however  prevent  this  in  the  province  of  Narbonne46. 
He  fpeaks  of  the  pitchy  tarfe  of  the  wine  of  Vienne, 
of  Auvergne,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  the 
Helvetian  hills;  and  Martial,  and  other  writers  on 
this  fubjedt,  notice  the  fraoky  tafte  of  the  wines  of 
Marfeille6  47.  The  Gallic  wine,  Pliny  •  fays*  was 
moft  valued  in  Italy  4?. 

Pliny  treats  the  fubje&  at  great  fedgtir  in  his 
•fourteenth  book ;  and  again,  from  the  twenty-firft 
chapter  of  the  feventeenth,  he  has  colfedted  into  a 
regular  fyftem  all  that  bad  been  written  on  it  be- 
fore. He  idefcribes  the  foils  and  .flotations  fitteft 
for  the  vines,. as  fouth  afpe&s  fomewhat  elevated; 
he  fhows  the  manner  of  planting  them,  and  the  dif- 
»  tance  ufuaHy  obferved  between  the  rows*  the  various 
modes  of  ingrafting  and  inoculating  them;  offup- 
porting  them  chiefly  by  means  of  poplar  trees,  and 
of  pruning  them 49.  He  treats  of  the  various  fpecies 
of  wines,  and  of  their  natural  and  medicinal  qua- 
lities; of  their  manufacture,  prefervation,  improve- 
ment, and  proper  age.  In  a  word,  it  appears  from 
him  that  the  fubjeft  was  then  thoroughly  under- 
ftood,  both  in  Italy  and  Gaul. 

The  following  paflage  from  Columella,  fliowstbe 
comparative  value  in  which  vineyards  were  held  in 
his  time.  Having  laid  that  he  agreed  in  opinion  with 
Cato,  who  had  writtep  on  that  fubjedl  before  him> 
that  the  culture  of  vines  is  mod  produ&ive  to  the 
hufbandman,  he  adds,  "  that  the  produce  of  aooo 

♦6  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xiv.  c:  i. 

«7  "  Improba  Maffiiise  quicquid  faraaria  cogunt."    lib,  x. 
cpigr.  36. 

48  a  Et  itt  Italia  Gallicam  uvsra  placere,  trans  AJpes  vcro 
"  Piwiam."   Lib.  xiv.  c.  3.  4$>  Lib.  xvii, 

"  grapes 
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u  gtape$  from  one  vine  at  Ceretamiurfi,  was  very 

<c  great,  and  that  800  (locks  planted  irt  his  own 

"  vtoeyard  only  two  years  "before,  yielded  feven 

«  c ulei   (143- gallons  3^   pints    Englilh);    that 

cf  die   beft  vineyards  produced  at  the  rate  of  100 

<l  atnptior#*°  che  acre,  while  meadows,  pafture,  and 

"  woods,  are  thought  moderately  good  when  th$y 

€c  yield  at  the'  rate   of  a  hundred Mertii.  the 

"  acre;    and   we  fcarcely   remember,*    fays  he, 

cc  when  a  field  of  corn  over  any  part  of  Italy  pro- 

u  duced  four  after  one5'.1' 

At  this  rate  an  acre  of  vineyard,  reckoning  the 
feven  culei  at  the  vineyard  worth  300  nummi  or JeJ- 
Urtiiy  and  zfeftertius  at  3!*/.,  yielded  £*  a  J  4i 
Meadows,  pafture,  and  woods, per  acre,  016  if 
Corn  at  four  after  one,  per.  ditto,  and 

at  ioj.  per  boll,  -  2    o ,  o 

On  this  fubjeft  I  may  further  obferve,  that  the.oN 
dinarypric^of  a  vine-drefier  (for  country  fervants,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  town,  were  bought  and  fold),  was 
eight  thoufand7^?^r//V,or66i-  13*.  4^.5*j  whereas 
a  ploughman,  or  ordinary  labourer,  was  6o7.  Each 
labourer  was  allowed  at  the  rate  Of  three  pounds 
Avoirdupois  of  bread,  or  more,  a  day.  In  winter, 
the  bailiff,  fays  Cato,  fliould  have  four  modiiy  fay 
pecks,  of  wheat  a  month,  and  in  fummer  four 
and  a  half ;  the  ihapherd  three;  the  commoa 
labourers  four  pounds  of  bread  each  in  winter,  and 
from  the  time  they  begin  to  dig  the  vineyard  to  the 
ripening  of  the  figs,  they  flmuld  teve  five  pounds". 
W  ith  this  bread,  cacjh  was  alfo  allowed  about  an 
Englifh  pint  and  a  half  of  weak'  wine  „  called  lora 
dailyj  but  inthis  article  they  were  notjnuch  reftri&cd. 

s&  The  amphora  was  the  twemfetlr  of  yzxuhtis,  or  ahpurnin* 

gailonrEngliih.'  *r  Lib.  ill.  *c»  3. 

51  Id.  ibid.  s }  Cato,  cap.  &. 
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To  thcfc  were  added,  fifb,  fruit,  pulfe,  &c.  as  their 
ordinary  food. 

The  clothes  of  the  flaves  dr  labourers,  which  the' 
matters  A\(o  furniftied,  were,  a  coat  three  feet  and  a 
half  long,-  a  gown,  centones>  or  the  old  clothes  re- 
paired, and  a  pair  of  Ihoes  once  in  two.  years**. 

Now  fpppofing  the  price  of  a  flave  changed  into 

an  annuity  or  yearly  wages,  when  money  at 

Rome  gave  fix  per  cent. '        -         -         £.7 

His  maintenance  a  year,  might  be         -     -     15 

And  his  clothes  and  lodging,  about        -     -      3 

From  which  general  ftatement  it  appears,  that  the 
price  of  labour  was  then  moderate,  and  not  Very 
different  from  what  it  was  till  lately  in  this  country. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  culture  of  vines 
in  Italy  and  Gaul  i  for  oh  this  fubjed  the  two  coun- 
tries were  nearly  on  a  par  before  they  were  invaded 
by  th£  Barbarians;  and  though  confiderable  va- 
riations afterwards  might  have  taken'  place,  fa$s 
are  wanting  to  afcertain  their  times  fflid  circura-^ 
ftfoce?  with  prerifion, 


SECT.    IK 

Of  the  Arts  continue^ 

Art  of  ar-  •  The  condition  and  ctoari&er  Of  a~  pe6£Ie, 'their1 
fhiteaure.  jtjdenefs  or  refinement,  their  poverty  ■  or  wealth, 
the  pfogrefs  of  tfteir  civilization  and  power,  may 
be  known  and  illuftrated  by  confidermg  the  degree 
of  improvement  to  which  they  have  attained  in  the 
3?t  of  architecture;    #3ne  of  the  European  fna- 

**  Catccap.  59. 

tion* 
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tions \  who  have  extended  their  duration  tnt6  mo- 
dern times,  either  began  their  improvetaents  in 
this  art  fa  early,  or  fo  rapidly,  as  the  people  of 
Gaul :  long  before  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  ar- 
cbhefture  had  not  only  been  carried,  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfe&ion,  but  in  feveral  of  its  more  ele* 
ganc  accomplishments  had  Suffered  a  c6nfiderabie 
decline.' 

The  origin  of  architecture  among  a  rude  people; 
Araft  be  nearly  fimilar  in  every  country*  Such  of 
them  as.  had  no  caves  or  dens  to  which  they  could 
fcfort  for  protection,  either  agiainft  wild  beafts  or 
the  weather,  naturally  formed  huts  of  thtife  mate- 
rials which  were  moft  cafily  procured,  and  readily 
donftru&ed.  They  eredted  thefc  temporary  dwel- 
lings vray  flight,  as  they  were  often  fluffing  their 
cefidence  from  one  place  to  another,  in  Search  o£ 
more!  abundant  pafture  and  provifion.  For  wails* 
they  eredted  forked  Hakes;  and  weaving  thefc  with? 
twigs,  they  covered  them  with  mud  :  or  they  built 
their  walls  with  clay,  fupporting  them  with  wood  p 
and  for  a  roof,  they  covered  them  with  boughs,  ot 
reeds,  or  nifties.  "  To  ;this.  day,"  fays  Vitru- 
vius,  "  fome  foreign  nations,  as  in  Gaul  and 
"  Spaing  conftrudfc  their  dwellings  of  fuch  mate- 
«  rials  V" 

Every  hut  may  be  fuppofed  to  hare  contained 
one»  fashily,  and  every  village,  or  collection  of 
huts,  a  tribe ;  or  as  many  o£  one  tribe  as  was  con- 
venient for  the  extent  or  fertility  of  the  territory^ 
The  Suevi  confiftcd  of  a  hundred  fuch:  viHages,  or 
fapi  each,  of  which  could  .produce  yearly  a  thou- 
sand men  able  to  bear  arms.  The  houfes  of  thefe 
villages*  however,  were  fcattered  over  an  extend Vf 

■  Lib,  ii.  c.  I. 

F  F  4  diftrift, 
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d'fftri£trand  hot  placed  like  modern  townsj.in  a  re- 
gular order  \  ' :   /.    ; 

In  early  times,  and  efpecially  in  the  northern 
provinces^  the  Gauls  :  re fem bled  the  Germans  in 
their  manners  .and  modeof  living* :  but  the  former 
appear  tot  have  been  more  early  fettled  than  the 
h«er;  and~they  feetn  very  early  toihave  been  a 
more  numerous  people.  By  the  time  of  Julius 
Caefar,  before  which  we  cannot  even  conjecture 
concerning"  their  number,  we  do  not  ©ver-ra» 
Ihe-m  at  abouceighteen  or  nineteen  millions* 
'  %The  firft*  Grangers  who  :  fettled  among  them 
were  the  Phoceean  colony,  a  cultivated,  adtive,  and 
powerful  ..pe6ple,  who^  efeaping  from  .'the  yoke 
which  Cyrus  was  impofing  on  Greece,  came  and 
fettled *onihe  fcuth  coaft  of  Gaul;  built  Matfetlles 
»  abotJtfix  hundred  years  before  the  Ghriftian  aera, 

.  ^ftid  extended  themfelvesi  their  arts,  and  culture, 
ove*  alh the  adjacent  regions.  Their  native  coun- 
try aiay;iiie  ronfidered  almoft  as  the  parent  of  ar- 
chiu&ufcj-'for  whatever  knowledge  of  this-  art 
had,  bjeen  previously  derived  from  Egypt,  the 
Greek's  centairity  carried  at  to' a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion beyoadiwhich  \t  hath*  fcarbcly  ever  been  able 
to  extendi  i  The  principles  of  the  art;  its  manner, 
its  characters,  its  technical  terms,  are  all  of  Gre- 
z  tim  invention  'and  bngor;    To  the  fctdement  of 

tiiisicoloriy  at  M^rfeilles,  then,  we  afcribe  one 
caufe  of  the  high  cultivation  "of  architecture  in  di£ 
fbuthof  Gaul. 

•^T^he , Romans  were  early  attraftcd.  towards  this 
country  JSy • -their  refpeft  for  thefc  Grecians;  by 
;    ,,    h  'to  ?'.-:'  %      ."?  r;     •;••  ;,      •  .."     ,  ::.  ■ 

:#?  ,'f.  Vkos  lecarrt  nan  In  no  ft  rum  morem  connexis  et  cobs- 
••  rentibus  sedificiis  ;  fuam  quifque  domum  fpatio  circumdat." 
^facit.  de  morib,  Qcrm.  ,. 
i  Strabo,  lib,  vii. 

-Q  the 
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the  admiratiOfr  of  their  maritiine  Ikiil  and  bra- 
very y  which*  they  had  feen  difplayed  vag^inft  the; 
Carthaginian*  especially,  their  virulent  and  power- 
ful rivals  ;  by  obferving  their  tnduftry  in  trade,  and 
zeal  iir  commerce  ;  and  by  their  ambition  to  learn, 
frofif\  a:  people  fo  -cultivated,  and  who  were  fo 
much,  nearer  to  them  than  Athens*,  the  feat  qf 
learning,  that  literature,  and  thofe  ufcful  and  ete«* 
ganl  arcs  in  wh,ich*h$  Greeks  were  th?n  allowed; 
almoft  univerislly  to  excel, 

\    The  (kill  of  the  Qr$cjaps,  combined  with  the 
wealth  and  , power  of  the  Romans,  in  times  whea 
%\j&  Rotnao,  sgapfrs  had  reached  its  utmoft  height' 
of  profperity  and  glory,  were  calculated  to  give  ap, 
uncommon  vigour  and  luftre  to  all  the  arts,  andto 
none  tfewev-'thfm  arf  ttift&ur.e*  in  the  fouthern  prp* 
viacesi  ofyG&ul. ,    At  the  ^  time  when   Vitruvius     , 
JvfOte,-  whether  that  was  in, the  reign  of  Auguftus- 
oit.of.iTFiWi^ehav^j^afoft  to  confider  this  aj|tas 
yearly  1n.,4  fimilar  ftate  of  improvement  in, Italy- 
and  Gaul,  at  Rome  and  Marfeillesl 
.Thcir-ma|ftrial$  fwere  alfo  nearly  fimilar  5 :  lime  Mauriai* 
.    ?nd  faodj  a  thjrd  of.  the  former  to  two-tbirds-of 
thfc  tetter,  for  mortar  5  and,  for  the  moft  part,  they 
b.oth.£>r£fe*red  tKick  to  ftone.     JJut  the  Gauls  were 
mere  expert;  in.  making,  bricks  j  the  Rpmans  dried 
therp  in  the  fun,  and,  by  law,  they  were  required 
to  be  at  lefcft  two  years,   but  for  public  buildings 
fiv.e  y pars  old,  before  they  could  be  ufed.      In  Gaul 
they  burnt  thejp,  ^ncj  ;fq  could  not  only  ufe  them 
immediately,  .but  afford  them  on  the  whole  at  a 
cheaper  rate.   ;  Var.ro  fpeaks  of  them  'accordingly 
9*  p^culia^'to.  the  Gauls,  and  as'ufed  by  them  evei* 
in    the     conftrudion   of    their   garden-walls   and 
fepces4.      With   thefe   materials  they  built  their 

*  Lil?,  i.c,H«  '    - 

\";iv      ;:oJ  towns 
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fttfLte  tajnecj  ge  nerally  fomewhat  of  theabove  ex- 
ternal plan.  In  planning  a  country-houfe,  fays 
Palladium,  the  firft  thing  to  be  ftudied  is  to  have 
»t-!Wl|- lighted;  and-  then  that  the  apartments  in- 
tended for  the  different  feafons,  front  the.  quarter- 
•  of.  fbe  heavens  adapted  to  them  r  that  is,  the  fum- 
rofcr-fpoms  mould  front  the  north,  the  winter- 
rpoms  tbc  foutb,  and  the  fprine  and  autumn-rooms 
theeaft, v     5. 

J**  -.  The  younger  Pliny's  villa  at  Laurentinum,  as 
4efcnbed.by  himfdf,  will  exempiirjr  the  internal 
plan  generally  of  thefc  huildings.  -Having  pafied 
through  an  outer  court,  you  entered  a  veftibole  or 
porch  like  the  letter  D,  which  formed  a  cheerful 
cm\*dium>  or  piazza ;  thence,  on  the  right,  you 
pafied  into  the  dining-room,  which,  fays  he,  is  to- 
lerably handfome,  warned  by  the  light  waves,  and 
q-ojnmandvig  A:  profpecl:  as  it  were  of  three  feass 
he  probably  means  that  it  w^s  fcmicircular,  having 
three  wjrtdows  in  the  arch.  Behind,-  on  the  fame 
floor,  were  fimilar  apartments,  and  in  the  ifime 
form  afld  -  drdfcr,  the  cavadiumi  porch,  and  area. 
Onthe  left*  was  a  large  bed-chamber  and  a  fmaller, 
th*  former  lopking  to  the  eaft,  the  latter  to  the 
weft,  :v  anptheij  circular  chamber  receives  the  fun's 
rajfs^pm.rrnojrning  tonight:  with  it,  is  connected 
a  Imall  Cudy,  and  a  fleeping  clofet.  .  On  the  fame 
^-cweretheriervants' apartments;  .fome  of  them 
ip  Recent  that  they  might  occafionaUy  accomroo- 
4ME,tosw.  Qn  the  other  fide,  comfpondin* 
to  the,  *,ng  containing  the  fervants*  apartment? 
SJ;5*  W'P^1  ^-chamber;. a  parlour,  well- 

then  a  wdl-lhdtered  winter,  bed-room,  with  aa\ 

Acijacciu  to  thefe  are  warm  and  cold  baths,  fpa- 
Hifr  '    '•      '  cious 
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•*i6us  and  SbfcndfiHf/fo  that  you  may  have  room  if 
Voirpleafe  ttv'fWirt).     On  leaving  the  baths,  you 

;  find;  conveniently  fitlteted,  ftotfes,'  ointments,-  fa'atid- 
iome  drefling-cloftts :  and  at  no  great  diftance,i:a 

-ierini&courtV  a- tower  -with  fimimer-hqufes  in.ffii 
a   Topping  parlfoiir/comm^dihg"  the  moft  dcliglVbr- 

:  fol  pfofpefr  bi>th  of  the  fea  and  of  a  beautiful  and 
populous  country.     .Cbrrefponding  to  this  there 

-i^ai  another 'tower,  in  which  there  was  a.  bed- 
chamber bpeif  tfc1  shfe  fun  as  long  as.  he  was  above 

-the  Jiorizon.  '  Behind  it,  was  the  barn  and  granary; 
and  under  it,*:  another  dining- room,:  the  foundation 

•^Df  ^Whfdi  waf&'  walhfcd  by  the  gentle  waye,  and. the 

Windows  of  which  looked  into  the  garden  *od 
ih  rubbery*:*'4  '  .'■.■  »■;  • 

No  notice  is;-  taken  in  the  above  defcription  by 
Pliny,  of  columns,  though  there  mult  have  been  ;a 

-corifiderable  nuaibcr  of  them  in  the  piazzas:  nor~ 

•  does  he  allude  at  all  to  any  order  or  principle  of     • . 
architedlure,  though  they  were  familiarly  known  in 

'  Italy  in  his  time.     The  knowledge  and  ftudy  of 

-  architecture  was  imported  from  Greece,  and  by 
means  of  the  Phocaean  colony,  was  probably  culti- 
vated and  carried  into,  pradlice  as  early  and  fuccefs- 

'fully- at  Marfeillcsas  at  Rome. 

A  principal  fubjeft  of  ftudy  in  archite&ure,  is  Architec. 

-  the  propartion&of  columns,  and  the  figures  of.  their  tur"1  wd"f? 
-capitals;  according  to  which  they,  have  received 

different  names,  and  are  faid  to   be  of  different 
'orders.     Vicruvius  derives  the  Doric   name  and 

41  It  fa  difficult  to  conceive  exa&ly  the  external  elevation  and 
plan,  of  this  villa.  The  proje&ions  were  numerous,  bur.  whe- 
ther were  they  reftangular  ?  Did  they  ftretch  out  from  the  Cor- 
ner, like  a  baftion  in  a  regular  fortification  ?  or  did  they  ex- 
tend nearly  in  a  ftraight  line,  as  wings  from  the  main  building* 
wtyich  contained  the  cavqtiiuw,  principal  dining-room,  &c. 
Plin»  epiflt,  xvii. 

1     v  order 
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order  from  a  temple  built  by  Dorus,  (bo  of  HcJco, 
*nd  grandfon  of  Deucalion,  at  Argos,  in  honour 
of  Juno.  It  is  faid  to  be  the  tnoft  ancient  of  all 
the  orders  :  its  height,  including  its  bafe  and  capi- 
tal, was  equal  to  fix,  and  afterward*  tp  feven  of  i|s 
diameters ;  originally  it  had  no  tyfe  5  the  entabla- 
ture, including  architrave,  frifc,  and  cornice,  was 
a  fourth  of  the  whole  height. 

The  Ionians,  an  Athenian  colony  under  the  eoo- 
du<5t  of  Ion,  nephew  of  Doras,  ftudied  to  improve 
the  Doric  column.  Their  more  delicate  taftc  ap- 
proved of  feminine  flendernefe,  rather  than  of  maf- 
culine  ftrength :  they  add^d  another  diameter  to 
the  height  of  the  Doric  column  *  they  channelled 
or  fluted  it  perpendicularly ;  and,  whether  in  imi- 
tation of  curled  bark  or  hair,  they  made  volutes 
to  depend  from  the  architrave:  or  chapiter. 

The  Corinthian  order,  invented  long  after  by 
CaHipmchus,  is  little  more  than  an  additional  orna- 
ment to  the  chapiter  of  the  Ionian  column.  He  is 
faid  to  have  taken  the  hint  from  obferying  the 
manner  in  which  the  plant  acanthus  encompaQed 
a  bafket  which  had  been  accidentally  placed  over, 
it,  and  in  which  its  luxuriant  branches  were  re- 
verted by  a  tile,  which  covered  ancl  extended  pver 
the  edges  of  the  baiket.  Its  proportions  are  fomc- 
what  more  (lender  than  the  Ionian,  and  it  admits 
of  more  ornaments  both  on  its  ihafe  and  entabla- 
ture. 

The  Tufcan  -was  more  robufb  and  unadorned 
than  any  of  thefe  orders ;  and  the  Composite,  fo 
named  becaufe  compounded  of  them  all,  ap- 
proaches neareft  to  the  Corinthian  order,  and  is 
rather  confidered  as  a  fpeciesof  it. 

Thefe  principles  of  columns.,  of  their  bafes,  and 
entablatures,  are  applicable  to  various  other  or- 
namental parts  of  buildings,  and  conftitutc  their 

general 
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general  ftyle  or  ch  a  rafter:  the  Greeks  ofed  them 
modeftly  in  their  private  buildings,  and  were  pro* 
fufc  of  ornament  in  their  magnificent  public  edi- 
fices. For  two  centuries,  during  the  end  of  the  *  ' 
republic  and  the  progrefs  of  the  empire,  the  Ro- 
dmans difplayed  an  .exquifitc  tafte  and  prodigious 
wealth  and  luxury^both  in  their  private  and  public 
edifices ;  but  afcout  the  end  of  the  fecond,  or  be- 
ginning* of  the  third  century,  their  genius  and  tafije 
declined,  and  fwnplicity,  majefty,  and  beauty,  gave 
place  to  the  low  of  Angularity,  and  to  the  other 
Ornaments  of  vanity  and  a  falfe  tafte*  Tacitus  is 
of  opinion  that  genius  difappeared  after  tfre  battle 
of  A&ium :  the  faft,  as  far  as  Tacitus  affirms  it, 
cannot  be  TuccdsfcUy  questioned:  the  caufes  dc- 
'fcrvc  our  attentive  enquiry. 

In  proportion  as  the  Romans  extended  their  caufeof 
conquefts,  they  became  acquainted   with  foreign  ofCaSdl^ 
nations  and  cdftoms,     Their  imagination  glowed  *»• 
with  the  love  of  novelty  $  and  they  preferred  ah 
itaperfed  imitation  of  what  was  feeh  or  imported, 
'to  what  was  common  or  of  home-invention.   They 
did  not  confult  fo  much  what  was  fuitablc  to  cli- 
mate, to  fituation,  or  in  general  to  utility  and  tafte, 
as  what  was  calculated  to  difplay  their  opulence, 
and  at  the  fame  time  their  knowledge  and  admi- 
ration of  foreign  manners. 

There  arc  fome,  chiefly  temporary,  commotions 
and  revolutions  of  ftates  and  empires,  which  awaken 
latent  genius,  and  excite  a  fpirit  of  enquiry  and 
improvement ;  but  frequent  and  tumultuous  poli- 
tical changes  muft  produce  uncertainty  and  fear; 
muft  dcprels  the  mind,  and  difcourage  the  exer- 
tions, and  even  the  common  operations  of  genius. 
They  are  not. only  unfavourable  diredtly  to  the 
man  of  fciencc  and  tafte  himfelf,  but  thfey  reprefe 
the  cntcrprifes  and  ijtafcrality  of  thofe  who*re  nc<- 

ceffary 
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ccflary  to  fofter  and  patronrfc  hirm     With  fome 

-  exceptions,  the  emperors  themfelves,  for  more  than 

-  two  centuries,  reigned  with  dignity,  and  their  reign 
Was  of  fomc  continuance ;  but.after  the  Antomncs, 
and  efpecially  after  Alexander  Severus,  their  fuc- 
ceffion  was  rapid  and  irregular,  and  the  empire  and 
the  arts  declined  faft  together*  #    v 

During  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  principal 
public  ftru&utes  were  Chriftiari*  churches.     The 
molt  ancient  heathen   temples  having   no   roofc 
needed  no  windows,  and  yet  were  light  and  cheer- 
ful.     Some  of  them,  intended -to  convene  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  city,  were 
of  courfe  of  a  prodigious  .magnitude.      Strabo, 
lib.  xvii.,  defcribing  one  of  this  kind  in  .Egypt*  fays: 
€C  You  firft  enter  a  paved,  area,  of  near  an  acre 
*c  broad,   and   about  three,  or  four    times  that 
cc' length.      On  each  fide  as  you   advance,   the 
u  whole  length*  are  placed  fpbinxes,  twenty  cubits 
€<  diftant  from  one  another.     Thence  you  pafe 
cc  into  three  magnificent  veftibples,  one  after  ano- 
<c  ther,  and  then  into  the  temple  itfelf,  which  is 
€f  fpacious*     If  the  fhrine,  which  is  comparatively 
<c  fmall,  contains  any  image  ofjdeity,  it  is  not  in 
c<  any  thing  like  human,  but  in  a  beftial  fbape. 
"  F*omeach  fide  of  the*nave,  orropin  area  of  the 
<c  temple,  two  aides  projedt,  of  equal  height  with 
•**  the.  temple,  and  nearly  of  equal  breadth,  but 
<c  contra&ing  as  they  recede  :  on  the  walls  of  thefe 
"  .are  fculptured  large  images,  like  the  work  of  the 
"  ancient  Tufcans  and   Grecians."      In  Egypt, 
where  there  was  no  rain,  a  roof  was  unneceflary. 

In  Greece  and  Italy,  the  roofs. of  temples  were 
fupported  by  two  ,or  four  rows  of  pillars  length- 
ways, and  by  one  or  two  rows  tranfverfc  at  the 
upper  end.  Thefe  facred  edifices,,  in  imitation 
of  thofe  which  haij  no  roofj^ere  light  and  cheerful 
.     >    .  •  .  But 
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'  But  the'  firft  Chriftians  neceflarlly'  and  prudently  . 
ftudied  concealment.     Before  the  time  of  Cpn-  ' 
ftantfne,  their  churches  had  neithdr  many  rior  large." 
Windows r  their J  minds,'  long  accuftorned  '  to  this' 
bb.fcurity,  came,  to  aflfociate  a  certain  gloom  with  a ' 
place  of  worftnp.'    When  their  fear  of  perfecutibii 
was  entirely  removed  by  the  conversion* of  Cpri* 
ftantine,  they  began  to  reftbre  light  and  cheetfbl- 
nefs  to  their  churches ;  but  the  public  tafte  wa$  by 
•that  time  corrupted,  genius  wa$  departedi  and  the 
ChriftfanT  churches,  inftead  of  refuming  the  more 
ancient  tafte   and   mode  of  '  fthj&ure,  fybmitted 
rather  tp  otheV  caufes  which  began  td  a#e&  archU 
teftuteT'  ;.; '         .  \"     ' 

•  The 'barbarous  nations  who  ihvdded  the  empire, 
and  lettlfcd  in  its*  different  provinces, '  the*  ;Franks, 
Burguodlans,  and  Vifigoths  in  Gaul,  the  Saracens 
ift  SpaiW,f,and  the  Goths 'and*.  Lombards  in  Italy,' 
Could*  no  t'fail'to  affeft  the'.Hiodes  of  buftdirtg,'by 
confuting,  fii  any  public  ftruetures;  reared  during 
their  government,  their  drtn  architectural  h!abit$ 
and  cuffbms.  The  colder  regions  of  the  north 
had  accuftomed  thofe  from  (Sermany'  and  the 
fhores  of  th'e^  Baltic,  to  ftudy  wafmth  rather  than 
light."  ^ie>;natural  fceries '  of  their  cotjnfr^,  atid 
their  warlike1  genius  and  habits,  from  Whatever 
country  they  tame,  taught  them'  to  regard'ftrcfi^th 
rjnote  than  elegance.  "  ^     } '  /' 

If  the  monaftic  fpirit  did  not  lmrrfedjatetv*  fit-. 
Aitence  the  ftrU&ure  of  churches,  it  tended  io  cor- 
rupt thfe  public  tafte,  in  fo  far  at  leaft  is  it  afFe&eti 
the  plan  and  ftru&ure  of  numerous  abbeys,  and 
monafteries*  Seclufion  from  the!  world  rb6ln*  btfe* 
great  end  of  them,  folltudeand  gjodm  ^di^ft'udicd 
m  their  architecture.  .'        '    *  -  *ll\  .  r  "  1: 

The  wars  arifing  ftoiti  the*  fi*^&enrani,^d{i'rieii 

of  the  Merovingian  princes,  from  th^irtwh  am- 

o  q  -  bition, 
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bition,  and  from  the  ambition  of  their  mayors,  and 
the  feudal  wars,  which  became  more  eminent  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  tendered 
ftrength  and  fecurity  necefiary  inthe.ftru6hire.both 
of  private  and  public  buildings.    ,.   . 

.  From  all  thefe  caufes,  the  principles  and  tafte  in 
archkedlure  muft  have  undergone.*  great  change 
in  the  courfc  of  feveral  centuries*  To  that  fyf« 
tern  which  fucceeded,  the  general  name  of  Gothic 
has  beep  given,  which  is  underftood  to  diftinguifii 
buildings  that  have  not  been  conftrufted  according 
to  any  of  the  five  orders  of  architedfcure  prevalent 
in  the  days  of  Vitruvius :  that  Gothic  ,  fyftcm, 
however,  has  been  fubdivided,  perhaps  chiefly  in 
England,  into  the  fpecies  of  Saxon,  Norman,  and 
Saracenic.  The  firft,  though  adopted  in  the  times 
of  the. Saxons,  was  undoubtedly  copied  from  the 
continent,  and  chiefly  from  France,  after  thofe  mo- 
dels which  were  built  in  the  earlier  and  purer  times 
of  architecture :  the-  fecond  differs  not  in  any 
material  principles  from  the  firft;  it  is  only  un- 
derftood to  be  planned  on  a  larger  fcale,  and  exe- 
cuted with  rather  inferior  tafte  and  elegance.  The 
chief  difference  betwixt  Jbpth  thefe  and  the  Sara- 
ccxuc,  or  modern  Gothic,  is  underftoqd  to  be,  that 
thc;arch  of  the  former  is  femicircujar#  that  of  the 
latter  is  ftiarp  and  pointed,  beipg  an  angle,  formpd 
by  the  interfe&iori  of  two  larger  arches*  Sir  Chrif- 
topher  Wren  was  of  .opinion  that  it  was  introduced 
by 'the  crufader*  from  Arabia:  any  farther  enquiry 
at  prefcnt*  however,  on  this  fubj^ft,  is  foreign  to 
the.period  of  which  we  treat,  and.  will  be  more  fult- 
ably  inyeftigated  afterwards, . 
]  .few  examples  occjir  in!' the  French  hiftorians, 
.of  any  thing  which  has  the  leaft  relation  to  the  art| 
of  archKe<3tvre  i,  and.  even,  in  the  few  which  da 
^^^^.^^.rcprcfcij^cm  ol  theif  general 
.     ,,  j  _  '  magni- 
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magnificence   and   elegf&ce*  rather  than  an  ac- 
count of  architcdurkl  principles  ^nd  ctrcucnftancca. 

The  church  of  Tours,  built  by  Perpetuus,  bifbop  EximpteoF 
of  that  city*  about  the  rpiddlc  of  W  fifth:  century* chutche* 
waa  1 60  feet  in  length,  fay*  Gregorypof  Tdufs,  bjt 
£0  in  breadth^  and  45  in  height  (ad  Mmtr&m*) 
to  the  fpringing  of  the  arch  in  the  roof.     It  haid 
52  windows,  iao  pillars,  and  8  doors'* 

The  chwchof  Gkrmont  in  Auvergne*  built  by, 
the  biftiop  Nauroattus  in  the  end  of  the  fifth,  or 
begmhing  of  the  fixth  century,  was  i$q  feet  long* 
fays  the  fame  author,  by  60  feet  broad,  and  $0  feec 
high.  The  place  for  the  altar  (abfida)  was  cir- 
cular, and  from  the  nave,  aifles  proje&ed  fo  as  cot 
give  the, whole  building  the  figure  of  the  crofs'°i 
It  had  42  windows*  70  pillars,  and  %  doors;  The 
altar-piece  was  curioufly  and  richly  adorned  with 
variegated  marble  ". 

•The  church  of  Saint  Paul,  built  by  Conftantinc* 
was  404:  palms  (303  feet)  by  300  palms,  (225 
feet,}  cx,chifive  of  the  tranfverfe  nave&  It  had  i2d 
windows  pretty  large.  The  church  of  Spirit  John 
and  Saint  Paul,  built  later  in  the  fame  century*  and 
the  length  and  breadth  of  which  are  not  qientitmedj 

*  Lib. inc.  14.  ' 

10  Some  authors  think  the  age  of  a  templei  Or  church*  may 
be  ipown  from  the  projection  of  its  aifles.  This  Teems  impro- 
bable, fince  we  find  them  proje&ing  much  in  the  fame  form  in, 
Egypt,  in  the  earlieft  periods  of  hiitory,  as  in  Europe  through 
every  period  of  the  Ghrifiian  church. 

Ciampini,  Vetera  Monum.  c.  ft.  diftinguifhes  the  fir  11  age  of 
Roman  architecture  during  the  Republic  by  large  fquare  (tones/ 
the  age  of  reticulated  work  followed,  brick- work  fueceedeJ  tilt 
Charlemagne.  ,  •  > 

"  Greg,  Tun  lib.  in  c.  16; 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  facred  temples  df  the 
ancients*  and  efpecially  of  the  churches  of  the  Hrft-Chriftians, 
I  muft  refer  to  the  Vetera  Monument  a  J  oannis  Ciampini  Ro- 
nam.  £dit*  Rotnse  1690. 

c  c  a  had 
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had  only  t  j  windows.    But  ir  dcferves  riotfcfe,  be- 

eaufe  the  meafure  of  the  windows  is  given ;  they 

•■*■*••'  were  five  palms,  that  is  -three  feet  nine  inches  wide, 

by  twelve  and  a  half  palms,  or  nine  feet  four  inches 

high  i  befides,  over  each  of  thefe  winddws^  there 
toas  a  circular  window  of  five  palms,  or  three  feet 
„     iuie  inches  diameter.  •' 

The  public  churches  were  always  built  on- a  light- 
er and  more  elegant  plan,  than  thofe  intended  for 
monafteries*  or  attached  to  them.  The  former 
were  arched  over  two  pillarsi,  which  divided  the 
breadth  of  the  window,  arid  formed  two  fubordinate 
arches,  or  fometimes  four,'laiid  by  alternate  inter- 
feftions  produced  thofe  pointed  appearances  which 
might  give  rife  afterwards  to  the  (harp-pointed 
rtiodern  Gothic'  or  Saracen  arch.  The  latter  of 
the  fame  breadth  were  arched  over  three  pillars, 
making  three  fubordinate  arches,  and  which  muft 
have  confiderably  diminiftfedr  the  light". 

-The  church  built  by  Charlemagne  at  Aix  la 
Ghapelle  *  was  o&agonal.  Pillars  of  variegated 
marble," placed-  in  a  circle,  Supported  a  fpherical 
roof*  The  area  betwixt  the  pillars*  and  the  wall 
fopmed  -a  piazza,  where,  in  fuitable  fituations,  were 
placed  oratories  or  altars,  for  folemn  religious  wor- 
ihip.  .  T.he  pillars  were  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
decently  ornamented  on  the  bafes  and  capitals.  It 
had  but  i&ree  gates  or  doors,  one  of  which,  called 
the  great  door,  appeared  majeftic,  and  conimodi- 
oufly  invited  the  entrance  of  the  people.  The 
arched  rQpf  was  adorned  fiQhly  with  various  fculp- 
turc,  anclMofaic  work..  F«om  the  center  of  the 
roof  hung,  a  vaft  crown,  not  of  gold,  but  of  a  metal 
refembling  that  colour  **.  •  i 

.  **  Eginhartin  vie  Car.  Magn.    Ciainpin.  cap.  9.  ad  fin  em. 
-•"'  Id.  c.2Z-  .       ' 

The  monk  of  Saint  Gall  calls  thUcbarck  «  BaJttiaun  aati- 
*?  quis  Romanorura  operibuaprjieiiantioreiiu" 

An 


J 
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/  An  ingenious  and  learned  Engltflr  -write**  traces  5upj>of«i 
the.  originofi  what  jias  bech  called  tho  Gtitfoic  ftruc>  gmEcw- 
ture  of  churches  as  follows :  "  When  the  Goths  chheaure. 
**  had -conquered  Spain,  and  the  geriiab  warmth  of.  .  -  \ 
"  the  ditrjare,  and  the  .religion  of  the  old  inhabit 
"  ants/had  ripened  their  wits,  and  inflamed  their 
*f  miifhiken  piety,1  both  kept  in  exerciftt  by  the 
u  neighbourhood  of  the.  Saracens,"  thckigh'emu* 
" .  hwton  of  their  fervice,andaverfian  to  their  fUpcr* 
1'-  ftition,,  they  ftruck  out  a  new  fpeciea  of  archi* 
"  tefturc,  unknown'  to  Greece  and  Rome,  upon 
ft. original  principles  and  ideas,  much  nobler  than 
u  what*  had  given,  birth  .even  to  claffica^  magnir 
"  ficence.  For  this  northern  people  having  been 
"  accuftomed,  during  the  gloom  of  paganifen,  to 
f*  worlhip  the  Deity  in  groves,  a  pra&ice  common 
?c  to  aH  nations,  when  their  new*  religion  required 
**  covered  edifices,  they  ingeniouQy  proje&rid  to 
u  make  them  Tefembta< groves,  as*  nearly  «,as  the 
"  difference  of  architecture  would  permit,  at  .ones 
"  indulging  their  old -prejudices,  and: providing 
"for  their  prefent  conveniences  by>a.eool  recapo* 
"  acle  in  a  fultry  climate ;  and  with  what  fkiH  and 
c5  fuccefs  they.ex£cui;ed  the  projett  by  the  affiftance 
f*  of  3^racen  architects,  whofe  exofciq  ftyle  of  .  ^ 
"•  building  very  luckily  fuited  their,  purpofe*  ap* 
"  pears  from  hence,  that  no  attentive  obferver.  *  ^v 
*c  ever  viewed  a  regular  avenue  of  well»growjn  trcei 
**  intermixing  their  branches  overhead,  but  it  pre* 
u  fently  put  him*  in  mind  of  the  long  vifto  through 
^  the  Gothic  cathedral;  or  even  entered:  one  of 
*c .  the  larger and  more  :  elegant  edifices  of-chis  kind* 
!c  but  it  prefented  to  his  *  imagination  an  avenue  of 
i*  trees ;  ..and  this* alone. is; what  can  be'*roiy  called 
«c  the:  Gothiq  flylfc  of  building."  J^ence;  he.goei 
on  to  argue,  proceeded  the  pointed  arches/ the 
Jhafted  colutons,  the  fpwading'  ramificatibrfe-on 
ct  5         'ir-  -■*•-  C:"  every 
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every  -fide  from  the  top  of  the  pillars,  and  the  fur- 
prifihg  lightneft  refcmbling  a  fyl van  place  of  wor- 
fliip**. 

\  The  hypothecs  is  ingenious,  and  the  comparifon 
elegant,  but  fecms  contrary  to  fad.  For  if  that 
mode  of  bidding  derived  its  origin  from  fylvan 
temples,  it  rouft  have  been  In  times  which  pre- 
ceded thofe  of  the  Greeks. and  Romans,  many  of 
whole  temples  .appear  to  have  been  built  in  that 
very  manner.  As  foon,  indeed,  as  men  propofed  to 
cover  their  fpacious  temples  with  fubftantial  roofs, 
it  became  necrflary  to  fupport  them  with  numerous 
jnaflivc  pillars,  branching  from  the  top  in  every 
direction  fo  as  to  form  one  general  arch.  The 
plain,  the  fluted,  and  the  fliafted  columns,  might  be 
▼arioufly  fuggefted,  as  Vitruvius  (hews,  lib,  iii.  c.  t. 
by  the  different  taftes  and  genius  of  the  architedte, 
and  by  thofe  accidental  appearances  and  circum~ 
fiances  in  nature  or  in  works  of  art,  which  are  the 
common  caufes  of  the  moft  ufdful  inventions.  The 
Goths  marred,  but  they  certainly  did  not  invent  the 
ftyle  or  plan:  of  what  is  fo  generally  called  Gothic 
jirchhefturel  ^ 

Sdme  of  the  heathen  temples,  as  the  Pantheon 
fit  Rome,  both  magnificent  and  elegant,  were 
eewverted  into  Chriftian  churches.  Many  of 
them,  through  inordinate  seal,  were  destroyed, 
Saint  Martin  in  France,  and  Saint  Auguftine  in 
£ngl*n&  feemed  to  think  the  mm  of  them  ne- 
ccflary  to  die  foundation  and  eftablilhment  df 
Chriftiamty,  fope  Qregory  therefore  advifed  the 
latter  to  amove  only  the  idols,  and  to  fpare  and  conr 
fecrate  the  temples  to  the  fervicc  of  the  true  Qod15. 
Few  or  nopeprabably  were  fpared,  however,  in  Eng-r 
)and;  butmany  toete  prefdrved  in<*aulj  for  their  fata- 

;   ?*  JBiihop  ^Warbntton'e  joteftoq  Pope's  EpiWefc  o6l|fo  cdfrt 

,!*  Bed*  Hift.  £ccl.  Kb.  i.c,  30. 

thefl 
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then  temples  were  more  numerous  there,  and  natu* 
rally  became  the  models,  with*  a  few  alterations,  of 
the  churches  which  were  afterwards  erefted. 

France  was  accordingly  the  refort  of  the  Engllfh  f,£cut^?r 
for  both  inftru&ion  and  artificers,  when  their  zeal  moddiand 
prompted  them  to  build  magnificent  Chriftian,  and  J^^**11 
elpecially  cathedral  churches.     Thither  Benedift  France. 
Bifcopius  repaired,  to  colleft  and^engage  workmen  td 
build  the  church  of  Saint  Peter  in  Wermouth  after  A* D;  6?5 
the  Roman  manner;  and  when  the  building  was  nearly 
finifhed,  he  fent  again  to  France  for  artificers  in  glafi, 
to  glaze,  the  windows  both  of  the  nave  and  aides. 
There  was  a  time,  fays  Bcde111,  fpeaking  of  Eng- 
land, when  there  was  not  a  ftone-church  in  all  the 
land,  but  the  cqftorri  was  to  build  them  all  of  wood. 
Finari,  the  feeond  bilhbp  of  Lindasferne,  or  Holy 
tfland,  A.  0.  652,  built  a  cathedral  church  there  of 
wood,  and  covered  it  with  reeds.  •  It  remained  in 
this  ftate  rill  Eadbert,  who  fucceeded  Saint  Cuth- 
bert,  removed  the  reeds  and  covered  it  with  fhcets 
pflead. 

The  church  of  Saint  Andrew  in  Hexham,  built 
A.  D.  674  by  Saint  Wilifrid,  was  planned  after 
models,  and  executed  by  artificers,  from  Italy  and 
France.  The  defcription  given  of  it  by  the  bio- 
:grapher  of  that  bilhop 1T,  correfponds,  in  columns, 
lculpture,  flairs,  galleries,  arches,  and  in  almoft 
every  particular,  with  fome  of  thofe  cathedral 
churches  now  familiar  to  us;  "and  at  the  fame  timc# 
in  many  circumftances,  fuch  as  the  beautiful  pri- 
vate oratories  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  other 

■*  Beds  Hift.  Abbat,  .  v  , 

"*  Eddie,  vita  Wilifridi,  c.  2*, 

The  tower  was  invented  mod  probably  when  bells  came  to  be. 
•fed;  and  the'jteeple  or  fpire,  which  was  nfual  in  flie  earlicft 
times  ovex  the  center,  or  on  the  eaft  end,  might  be  the  fuggef- 
Uoaaf  tafte»  to  give  eminence  and  lightnefs  tp  the  building, 

c  c  4  faints 
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faints,  with,  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  aa<3  with  Chaf- 
Jemagne's  magnificent  church  at  Aix  la.Chapelle.  . 
The  walls  of  the  cities  of  G^ul*  Cnsfar  obferves., 
are.almqft  all  conftrudled  in  the  fame  manner*  as 
follows: 
Fortifea  Large  beams  were  laid  acrofs  the  Tpace  intende4 

for  the  thickncfs  of  the  .wa)l,  which  might  be  twelve, 
twenty,,  or  a  hundred  feet,  at  the  diftance  of  two 
feet  fro.nn  one  another.  Between  the  ends  on  each 
fidg  were  laid  hewn  ftones,  .and  the  whole  were 
bound  (Irongly  together  by  other  beams  of  forty 
feet,  l^id  or)  them  lengthways  A  courfe  of  hewp 
ftones  .were  then  laid  over  that  on  each  fide*  and 
4q  alternately,  till  the  wall  had  reached  its  intended 
height.  .  The  fpace  within  the  two  fide?,,  and  be- 
tyrixc  the  b^ams,  was  filled  up  with  earrji  firmly 
beat  down.  By  which  me$ns  the  wall  could  nei- 
ther be  .b^urnt,  on  account  of  fo  mijch  earth, .and 
ftone,  nor  be  much  affected  by  battering  rarps  and 
other  warlike  engines,  as  it  was  fp  faft  bound  by 
the  beams,  which  extended  both  acrofs  and  along 
it,  •  Isor  was  it  ctefttfute/of  external  fyi&tqetry  and 
beauty,  each  courfe  being  regularly  laid  ^nd  divided 
into  fquare  .parts  .of  two  feet,  alternately'  of  wood 
and  flpne'8.     Sidonius  Apollinaris^  who  floiyifhed 

-  ./  ?bout 

*8  C(  Mpns  autem  omnibus  Gallicis  haec  fere  forma  eft. 
"  Trabts  direftas  perpetu^e  in  longuudinem,  paribus  intervallis, 
w*  diftaiites  inter  fe  bintfs  pedes,  in  folo  collocantur  :  hae  re- 
*>*  vfinciontar  iatrorfus,  et  inulto  aggere  vefHuntur :  ea  autem 
?'  ijaje  flVfimssirrfprvalM.granflibus  in  fronte  faxia  effarciamiir. 
"  lis  collocatis,  et  coagmentatis,  alius  infuper  ordo  adjicitur, 
"  utidem  illud  intervallum  fervetur;  neque  inter  ie  continuant 
«|  trabes  fed  paribus  imermiflae  fpatiis,  ftngula;  fingulisjaxi* 
y  interjeaiQ.  arte  confineantaf  r  S'fc  deinceps  omne  bpas  con- 
••  tcxitaj,  durh  jtffta  vqavi  altnudo  expleatur.  Hoc  quum  ia 
/  KK^'J^feta.teinfjtfe  opb*  deforme  non  eft,  raherais  tra- 

^.W, '*$ 'fe1?  Wgt*te$t&i  fuos  qnJines'fcrva^t,  qaodet 
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about  the  time  of  Clovis,  confirms  this  account  of 
Cibfar,  and  fhows'  that  the  farriq  conftru&'ion  conr 
tinued  then,  .Speaking  of  his  epifcopal  city,  Au- 
-Vergrre,  he  fays*  the  face  of  the  wall  had  been  burnt, 
«c  ambuftcup  mux  or  urn  faciem '  V 

-We  do  not  read  of  any  bridges  before  the  Ro-  Btidgw, 
jnans  entered  Gaul,  though  it  is  likely  the  Grecian 
ipolony  broughtwicb  them  fron?  Ionia  fufficient  fkjll 
to  conftruft  them,  and  might  have  built,  them  irj 
the.  neighbourhood  of  Marfeilles.  But  wherever 
.the  Romans  carried  their  great  military  roads, 
there,  we  know,  were  fubftantial  and  magnificent 
bridges.  * 

f   -The  great  road  from  Italy  by  Nifmes  to  Spain, 

pafled  greeks  and  rivers  by  fords  and  ferries  in 

Tup  refer,    ^nd    in    winter    was   often  impaffable. 

Agrippa  having  fettled  a  colony  at  Nifties,  made 

a  military  road,  arid  rendered  thefe  creeks  and  fords 

^t  all, urpe§  fafe  and  eafy,  by  means  of  bridges  of 

,the  :wo$  magnificent  conftrudion.     They  mufl 

Jiave  proje&ed  far, beyond~the.  ordinary  banks,  and 

yet  allowed  the  overflow  of  the  water  to  run  freely 

off.    Strabojmentions  that  particularly  on  the  river 

"Y id6u^,-  between  Lune.1  a.nd  Galaf gues  *0.'    Part  of 

It  ftill  remain's,  and  is  thus  defcribed  by  an  attentive 

%rmbdero  obferyer  "  :    <f  This  bridge  confifts  of  four 

\ff'  equal  arcb£*>  extending  acrofs  the  bed  of  the  river, 

*'  each  thirty' feet  wide,  and  eighteen -feet  above 

•?*  the'  ordinary  level  of  "the  river,  fupported  by.im* 

:;,. -.  .-'\   >  :->     :  i>':in:.-  , ; — "~ "^  ' 

r^*  ab  incendio  typis>.  *t  ab  a«ete  materia  defendit;  jquae  pct- 

•^  petuis  trabibus  pedes,  quadragenos  ^plerumque  introrfus  re- 

pV  vin&a,  nea^e  perriidipii  tfeqae/diftrahi  poteft."    Dc  Bello 

'IpriH.'  C.  2,2, "  •  *'     '    '    *.     «     r*     •'  ■  J 

*9  Sidon.  Apoll.  lib.  vii.  epift.  I.        »  *°  Lib.  iv,; 

-no*1  Pawoalls  Notic^^  &c.  .p.t^i8.     This  author  gWes  a 
drawing  of  the  ruin*  of  the  bridge,  from  which  it  appears  like 
tffreraj  of  o.unnqft  elegint  mpdtrtt-bridgeswcr great 'rivers.1 
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"  polls  twelve  feet  wide  in  front.   :#The abutments 

,r  of  this  bridge  are  carried  back  within  the  land, 

ts  and  there  are  two  extra  arches,  one  on  each  fidej 

f    u  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  for  the  wafte  water  of 

$t  the  floods :  bcfides  thefe,  there  are  in  the  inter- 

"  vals  between  the  arches  five  tunnels,  thrive  feet 

%  t€  wide  by  nine  high,  which  allow  the  floods,  when 

r<  rifing  above  the  impofts  of  the  bridge,  a  courfe 

€i  of  fifteen  feet  paflage,  equal  to  what  was  loft  by 

u  the  contraction  of  the  arches."    The  monk  of 

"Saint  Gall  mentions,  bur  does  not  defcribe,  a  bridge 

built  over  the  Rhine  at  Mayencc,  to  which  aH 

£urope  contributed*1. 

Trinmphai       The  following  defcriptionof  a  Roman  triumphal 

Sw".  ^rc^  at  Ofani?c»  W*M  &ow  ^e  degree  of  elegance, 
as  well  as  utility  and  magnificence,  to  which  ar- 
chitecture had  reached  in  Qaul  about  the  AuguT- 


tan  age 


The  edifice  is  of  the  ufual  form  of  trium- 
cc  phal  arches,  and  confifts  of  one  large  Central 
<c  arch,  with  two  lefler  lateral  ones,  fo  as  to  admit 
<c  of  a  triumphal  proceffion  ih  three  lines  of  march ; 
cc  the  principal  line  of  (how  in  the  cfenter,  and 
'<  two  Hnes  of  guards  in  the  flanks.  The  center 
u  is  eighteen  feet  wide,  the  lateral  ones  twelve ; 
««  the  height  of  each  about  two  diameters  and  a 
<c  third  -  the  length  of  the  whole  building  about 
"  jeigfay-fbur  feet,  and  the  height  about  feventy 
"  feet.  The  arches  fpring  from' richly  ornamented 
«  impofts,  with  pahnels  of  foliage,  exquifitely  and 
*  ^highly  finifhed ;  the  architrave  of  the  arch  is 
«*  alfo  k  the  fame  manner  fcnriched  ;  and  the 
"vault  of  the  arch"  is  fretted  wiiih  impaanelkd 
«  fleurfcii. 

*c  The  wholt  facade  is  iriclofcd  within  a  colon- 
««  n#3Q  p/  four  columns  of  the  Corinthian  6r%, 

:;  ••  **  DeGeft,  Car.  Magni,  c.  3*. 

7  *  elegantly 
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u  elegantly  and  delicately  finilhed,  with  rich  capi- 
<c  tals  and  fluted  fliafes ;  the  cornice  alfo  of  the 
*c  general  entablature  is  very  rich :  the  frize  does 
<*  not  appear  fo  well  finiftied,  as  the  other  member^ 
€€  of  the  entablature.  There  is  a  pediment  over 
*€  the  center  arch.  The  whole  is  furmounted 
cc  with  an  attic,  divided  into  three  compart^ 
u  ments. 

"  The  facades  Front  to  north  and  fouth,  the 
€C  ends  to  the  eaft  and  weft.  In  the  fpaces  between 
"  the  tops  of  the  lateral  arches  and  the  general 
"  entablature  on  both  facades,  are  impannelled 
4C  compartments,  exhibiting  in  bos  rtluf  trophaeal 
cc  amafics  of  arms,  offtnfive  and  defcnfivej  in* 
**  ft  ro  merits  of  military  mufic,  and  enfigns  orftan- 
cc  dards  $  piled  together  in  a  feemingly  negligent 
€<  but  ftudied  form,  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
«€  fame  ufed  to  be  piled  and  carried  on  military 
4*  cars  and  waggons  in  the  triumphal  proceffions. 
fC  There  a*t  of  courfe  four  of  thefe  compartments. 
**  The  ihields,  helmets*  and  fwords,  are  grouped 
**  together,  the  fpears  collected  in  the  bundles, 
\c  and  the  ftandards  appear  to  rife  flanting  out  of 
€*  the  mafe.  Some  are  furmounted  with  the 
* ?  boar,  others  with  the  dog :  here  are  feen  the 
"  gffa  and  mature  the  (hort  fpear  and  long  lance  1 
*  and  the  long  bucklers  of  "the  ufual  form,  worn 
f  *  by  the  northern  nations. 

'  Gefa  manci,  (cutis  protedi  corpora  kmgis.' 
w  Thereare  on  the  frize;  of  the  general  entablature, 
v,  in  has  relief,  a  chain  of  awkward  figures,  in  all 
*c  the  attitudes  of  combat ;  this  appeared  to  me* 
fC  both  in  defign  and  execution,  inferior  to  the 
f*  other  pvts. 

€*.  There  are  in  the  attic  of  both  fronts,  three 
*c  compartments  of  fas  nliefi  in  fche  compartment 
ff  pf  the  fouth  front,  over  the  caft  lateral,  ts  the 

2C  buft 


u 
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f*  buft  of  a  womaiS  in  hha  relievo,  furrounded 
^  with  a  veil,  fwelled  out  as  it  wercwith  the  Wind; 

V  in  a  circular  form.  Over. the  lateral,,  on  thfc 
*'  wel  of  the  fame  front,  are  thefacred  yeflclsand 
<c  inftruments  ufed  in  facrifice,  fpedfically  the  pa* 
*c  tera,  prefericulumy  and  ftmpulutn*  tbt.lituus.,  and 
«6  afpergillum.  The  compirrmept-ovei:  .the  ccn- 
#c  ter  arch  and  pediment,  is  the  reprefentation 
<f  of  a  i  battle ;  but  from  the  diftance  of  the  has 
€i  relief  from  the  eye,  the  fmallocfs  of  the  Bgures, 
*  and  the  coftfu/ioo  of:  the  group,  I  was  riot  able 
"  to  mark  any  thipg  decifive  in  it :  it  appeared  to 
«<  me  to  be  of  a  different  character  of  fculpturtr 

V  frpm  the.  lateral  ones,  and  nqt  fo  well  done.  : 

.  .**  The  compartment  in  the  attic  over  the  weft? 
"  lateral  arch  .of  the  north  fronc^rcprefcnts'  a  line 
v/pf  mafted  veffels  tied,  or,  asithe  feamen  exprefe 
«c  it,  lafhed .  together.     They  appeared  to  mCto 

V  reprefent  {hofe  kind  of  veffcls  which  are, hale* 
?  by  their  ma(h  up  the  ftream.  ,  ThrtvefTcLat.the 
1f  he^of  thif  line,  and  next  the;  fliore,  ,was  dearly 
c<  of  that  fort,  having  a  double  pulky,  ono  of 

V  two  runners  within  one  blpck,  asjufed  at  this  day, 
v  at  the  head  of  the  maft,.and  a  haling  rope  run 
<c  through  it,  which  appears  loofc,  and  Joofely 
«c  coiled  on  the  bank*5," 

Theamphi-  r  Among  the  ip^ny  ftupendous  works  of  which 
the  ruins  yet  remain  in  the  fouth  of  France,  ^hictt 
muft  be  referred  generally  to  the- times  of  the 
Roman,  intercourfe  with  Gaul,  is  the  amphitheatre 
it  Nifmes,    It  muft  haye  been  capable  of  holding 

;3  Notices  and  Defcriptions  of  Antiquities  of  the  Proviflcb 
Romana  of  Gaul,  by  Governor  Pownall,  1788,  p.  z\.  ,, 

This  triumphal  arch  was  probably  eredted  in  honour 'of  Cams 
Marias  and  Luftatius^  Catulus,  after  they-  bad  conquered  the 
T^ufone*  ao4  the  pifliltfi.  .  }*0»wau  VajDBgcJc  frawjei  a  W* 
xUA  173$,  '       .  1   .  %    -  .. j  >  ;    t  ■  •   >■ 

,'"\      '*      ■•--■-  "' '  v- ■*-."•     fcventecn 
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leventcen  thoufand  fpedtators,  befidcs  the  room 
which  was  requifite  for  the  fpe&acles  which  were 
exhibited.  This  edi6ce,  built, of  immenfe  blocks 
of  fquare  ftone,  is  an*  oval,  whofe  longeft  diameter 
is  about  four  hundred,  feet,  anduhe^tranfverfe  one 
three  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  It  hath  a  circum- 
foribing  facade -of' two' arcade  ftories;  the  lower 
oncfupported^by  prlafters  and  a  complete  entabla- 
ture, the  upper  one  by*cohimns  And  a  like  entabla- 
ture; each  arcade  con  filling  of  fixty  arches,  of 
which;;the  four  principal  ones  at  thfc  axis  of  the 
twodia?metersfform  on  the  bafe  ftory  the  grand 
ports  ;J  the  other  fifty-fix  tithes .: form  each'*  a 
portico,  which  -runs  in  the  lineof  ^  radii  to  the 
arena*  Both  above  andbelow,  a  corridore,  crofftrrgj 
thefe  porticoes  ac  right  angles,  rifn»-quite  round  (!he 
building.  On  the  bafe  ftory,  a  fecond  corridore, 
or  circular  gallery,'  concentral  to  the  outward  one,*  . 
runs  round  the  building,  under  the  gradation  of 
feats,  near  to  the  podicum.  There  is  a  fourth  gal- 
lery, which  being  an  entrefol,  and  acor  near  equal 
diftances  between  the  two  bafe  galleries,  and  at 
equal  diftance  of  height  between  the  upper  and 
lower  gallery,  is  a  general  landing-place  to  the  fc- 
veral  ftairs,  and  a  communication  to  the  aditus,  or 
vomitoria**. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  thi$  amphitheatre,  itlooksf 
like  a  little  walled  town.  The'  arena  hath  houfes  ar- 
ranged on  it  in  the  form  of  ftreets,  and  the  galleries 
are  converted  into  dwellings  for  the  poorert  of  the* 
people.  It  was  greatly  injured,  firft  by  the  Vifi- 
goths,  and  afterwards  by  Charles  Marcel*5. 

**  Pownall's  Notices,  p.  133.  * 

.  *i  Nouveau  Voyage  de  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  359. 
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Of  the  Arts  continued. 

The  firft;  obje<5k  ©f  man's  attention  haturally  is 
food  $  for  this  he  hunts,  he  fillies,  and  he  cultivates 
the  ground.  He  will  next  be  occupied  with  the 
means  of  prote&ion  and  fecurity,  not  only  againft 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  but  againft  the  fe- 
rocity of  beafts,  and  even  the  depredations  of  men ; 
this  will  lead  him  to  ftudy  the  art  of  building  in 
*  all  its  various  forms,  from  the  rudeft  to  the  moft 

perfeft  ftate  of  archite&qre. 
dotLfntrf  ^an  rcclu'rcs  clothing,  as  well  as  habitation, 
for  his  comfort  and  defence.  The  largeft  and 
ftrongeft  leaves  of  trees  might  firft  offer  them- 
fclves  to  his  ufe,  but  they  could  never  be  rendered 
either  commodious  or  durable.  The  flcins  of  ani- 
mals were  ftrong  enough;  but  they  muft  have  been 
generally  too  hot  in  warm  feafons  and  climates, 
uncomfortable  when  much  expofed  to  rain,  and  ge« 
nerally,  in  their  unmanufactured  ftate,  heavy  and 
unwieldy.  The  reparation  of  the  hairy  or  woolly 
part  from  the  fkin,  and  the  texture  of  it  in  foiw 
way  into  a  garment,  muft  have  early  occurred  to 
the  mind,  and  given  rife  to  the  arts  of  dreffing  the 
wool,  of  fpinning,  of  weaving,  of  dyeing,  of 
fliaping  the  cloth,  and  fuiting  it  commodioufly  to 
the  human  form, 
state  of  the  Wherever  fheep  have  abounded,  there  we  may 
^i^k  generally  affirm  that  the  clothing  arts  have  been 
1?*u.  cultivated  ;  and  they  appear  to  have  abounded  both 
in  Italy  and  Gaul.  Virgil  fings  of  them  with  the 
utmoft  familiarity,  which  muft  have  arifen  not  from 
report,    or  from  reading  what  was  foreign  or 

diftant, 
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diftant,  but  from  common  obfcrvation,  and  perfonal 
experience  arid  lkill\ 

•  Pliny  .writes  <>n  the  fame  fubjeflr,  with  all  the 
erudition  and  perfonal  obfcrvation  for  which,  he  is. 
fo,  celebrated  on  the  other  articles  in  hufbandry, 
and  the  arts  then  known.  He  treats  of  the  natural 
hiftory  of  (beep,  of  their  food,  of  their  difeafes* 
and  of  the  different  fpecies  o£  wool  which  tljey 
bear  in  different  regions,  of  the  earth  ^  and  in 
whatever  afpeft  he  confiders  them,  as  to  their  wool,, 
or  the  manner  of  forming,  it  .into  cloth,  and  af- 
terwards dyeing,  or  embroidering  it,  Gaul  appears 
always  to  be  moft  eminent  for  thefe  arts*. 

Direfliog.  our  attention  to  the  Franks,  we  find 
_that  fheep.muftu  have  been  very  common  and  nu-^ 
mcrous  among  them..  Their  laws  defcobe  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  them  ;  mark  their  comparative  va- 
lue i  and  fignify,  that  fometimes  to  the  number  o£ 
fifty  wethers  have  been  ftolen  from  the  reft  of  the 
flock. 

From  the  rules  of  the  feveral  monadic  inftitu-* 
lions,  it  appears,  that  a  principal  part  of  the  work, 
performed  in  them,  efpecially  in  female  monas- 
teries, was  to  manufafture  their  own  clothes  -, \  and 
by  the  fale  of  the  fuperfluous  part  of  their  labour,, 
to  contribute  to  the  fupportand  maintenance  of  thd 

>    * 
1  •  •  Si  tibi  lanicium  curse  ;  primum  afpera  fylva, 

"  Lappaeque  tribulique  abfint ;  fuge  pabula  laeta  : 

4t  Continuoqoe  greges  villis  lege  mollibus  albos. 

«•  Ilium  lutein*  quamvis  aries  fit  candidus  ipfe, 

"  Nigra  fubeft  ndo  tantum  cui  lingua  palato, 

*'  Rejice,  ne  maculis  infufcet  vellera  pullis 

<'  Nafcentum  ;  plenoque  alium  circumfpice  campo. 

**  Munere  Ac  niveolanae,  fi  credere  dignum  eft, 

"  Pan  Deus  Arcadia;  captam  te,  Lun?,  fefellit,'*  i3c. 

Virg.  Geor.  lib.  iii.  384. 
*  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  viii.  c.  47,  48. 

fociety 
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fcciety.     It  is  certain  that  the  clothes  which  they 
wore,  were  woollen1.  ' 

.  Woollen  being  the  ordinary  (tuff,  was  worn  not 
only  by  the  common  people,  but  by  perfons  o£' 
the  firtt  rank;  and  we'  learn  that  it  formed  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  drefs  of  Charlemagne4.  As  it; 
furnifhed  alfo  the '  materials  of  their  blankets  or 
bedr  cove  rings,  the  manufa&ure  of  wool  muft  have 
become  general,. and  the  art  familiar  to  the  people4 
of  France. 

In  the  eighty- firfl  capituhry  of  the  6rft  book' 
of  Charlemagne,  the  manufa&urie  of  cloth  and* 
woollen  goods  forms  a  chief  article  among  the 
works  which  are  prohibited  to  be  done  on  fab- 
bath.  "  The  women  (hall  not  weave  cloth,  not 
"  fhape -clothes,  nor  few  them,  nor  perform  any 
%  "  needle-work,  nor  teaze  wool,  nor  beat  lint,  nor 
cc  wafti  clothes  publicly,  nor  (hear  (heep," 

Pliny  mentions  a  kind  of  felt  or  woollen  ftufF, 
manufa&ured  without  fpinning  or  weaving,  but 
probably  in  the  manner  in  which'  hats  are  now 
n>ade.  They  added  an  acid  to  it,  which  rendered 
it  fo  hard  as  to  rcfift  the  ftroke  of  a  fword.  It  was 
alfo  confidered  as  incombuftible,  and  was  confe- 
quently  employed  as  a  defence  againft  fire*. 

Woollen  cloth  was  moft  commonly  worn  in 
Gaul,  but  linen  clcth  was  by  no  means  unknown: 
all  the  Roman  writers  on  hufbandry  treat  of  lint, 
but  generally  difcourage  the  raifing  crops  of  it>  as 
fevere  and  pernicious  to  the  foil:  it  was  tifed  chiefly 
for  fails  and  cordage  to  ftiips.     It  makes  Egypt, 

3  "  Ilia  dimidia  pars  cleri,  qui  feniores  fuerint,  annis  Gngulis 
«*  accipient  cappas  novas,  et  velles  laneas  novas,  et  reteres, 
"  quas  preterito  acceperunt,"  13c.  Chiodog.  Met.  Epifc. 
Regul.  Canon,  cap.  41.  apud  Veter.  Anal.  D'Achery. 

4  Eginhart  in  Vit.  Caroli  Magni* 

5  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  viii.  c.  48. 

"  '  fays 
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favs  Pliny,  approach  nearer  to  Italy;  it  carries  the 
globe    itfelf  to   and   fro5.     But,  he  adds,  all  the 
nations  of  Gaul  weave  it  into  webs,  and  even  the  , 
people   beyond  the  Rhine  5  nor  do  their  women 
know    any  garments    more    beautiful   than   thofc 
made  of  lint7.     He  defcribes  the  mode  of  raifing  . 
and  drefling  it ;  and  (hews  that  they  were  accuf- 
tomed  not  only  to  fpin  it,  but  twine  it  into   150, 
and  evcfn  into  365  ply g. 

It  was  principally  worn  by  the  priefts  in  Gaul 
over  their  other  clothes,  and  by  people  of  rank  for 
fhirts.     It  is  mentioned  by  Chrodegang9  as  a  can- 
non  of  the  church,  that  every  fenior  clergyman, 
fhould  receive  threp  campftles>  .white  linen  gowns> 
or  furplices,  yearly*     Eginhart  and  the  monk  o£ 
Saint   Gall'4  defcribe   different  parts   of, Charle- 
magne's drefs  as  confiding  of  linen  :  from  the. ca- 
pitularies  it  appears,   that  the   altars  of  churches  * 
were  covered  with  it";  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
linen  and  woollen  were  fometimcs  woven  into  what         m 
is  called  linfey-woolfey  fluffs1*.    - 

From  the  -frequent  mention  of  the  whitenefs  of 
the  linen,  then  ufed  both  for  fails  and  clothes,  as  well 
as  from  the  manner  of  bleaching,  fpecified  by  Pliny, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  art ,  of  bleaching  was 
then  known,  though  it  muft  have  been  in.  a  rude 

ftate. 

There  are  fuch  frequent  references  made  by  the   Art  of  dye- 
Roman  writers,  to  the  excellence  of  the  .Gauls  in  lD** 
■the  various  arts  which  thc;n  w.ere  known,  that  we 

6  HilK  Nat.  lib.  xix.  introtf.  *'  '     "* 

7  lfaid.  c.  1.  '  *  Id.  ibid. 

9  C.  41-  Regul.  Canon.  D'Achery.  !•..*. 

10  De  Reb.  Caroli  Magw,  lib.  iij  c.  29, 
.     "  Capital,  lib.  i.  c.  152.   .       - 

,a  ««  Et  uc  ferainae  noftrx — haoeant-ex  parttbus  -noftns 
"  .lanam   et   linam,  ec    faciant    farcillos    et    camifilos,  &c."  x 

Capital,  ii.  adann.  Sf3.cap.  19.       '       ^    .  ■ 

h  h  <    ~  :  feem 
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feem  juftified  in  the  general  conclufioni  that  the 
fouth  of  France  at  leaft  may  be  confidered,  in  that 
refpeft,  as  on  a  level  with  Italy.  The  equality  of 
the  two  countries,  in  agriculture,  architecture, 
clothing,  and  bleaching,  has  been  already  fhewn  ; 
and  we  may  now  obferve  the  fame  equality  in  the 
art  of  dyeing. 

"  There  is  now,"  fays  Pliny,  "  a  wonderful 
c  •  progrefs  in  the  art  of  dyeing ;  for,  not  to  men- 
cc  tion  the  Imperial  purple  of  Galatia,  Africa,  and 
€t  Lufitania,  the  Tranfalpine  Gauls  have  difco- 
«  vcred  the  art  of  dyeing  purple,  fcarlet,  and  all 
fc  other  colours,  by  means  of  herbs*1."  In  ano- 
ther paffage,  he  reprefents  the  artificial  colours  of 
cloth,  which  luxury  had  invented  or  encouraged, 
as  vying  in  richnefs  and  variety  wich  the  na- 
tural colours  of  flowers.  Though  they  may  all  be 
reduced  to  three  colours,  yet  the  fhades  which 
branch  out  from  thefe  are  innumerable.  The  yel- 
low, he  fays,  was,  from  the  remotcft  times,  peculiar 
to  the  female  nuptial  drefs  ;  and  he  feems  to  think, 
that  the  artificial  yellow  was  furpafled  only  by  the 
brighter  and  more  durable  colour  of  the  atvaran- 
thus)  the  everlafting  flower  of  love'4.*  He  men- 
tions many  of  the  herbs  as  well  as  minerals  em- 
ployed in  dyeing;  defcribes  fome  of  the  proceffes ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  fupports  wirh  fufficicnt  evidence 
our  general  portion,  that  the  art  of  dyeing  was 
not  only  common,  but  eminent,  in  Italy  and  Gaul1** 
Subordinate  to  thefe  were  various  other  arts,  as 
that  of  working  in  wood,  in  iron  and  precious 
metals,  and  inglafs. 
of  irtifli  That  the  two  firft  of  thefe  arts  had  attained  a 

in  wood  and  conflcierabJc  degree  pf  perfe&ion  in  Gaul,  is  mam- 


V  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xxii.  c.  ^.  ■+  Id.  lib.  xxi.  c.  8. 

M  Lib. xxxv.  c.  u.  15. 


feft 
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feft  from  the  account  already  given  of  agriculture, 
archite&ure,  and  clothing.  There  muft  have  been 
both  carpenters  and  fmiths,  to  make  cafts  and 
ploughs,  and  other  tools  of  hufbandry  ;  to  forge 
arid  repair  duffels,  and  other  working  tools ;  to 
perform  ail  the  joiner  part  of  the  work  in  building 
and  finifhing  houfes  and  churches ;  to  make  the 
looms  and  fhuttles  of  weavers,  and  all .  the  other 
articles,  too  tedious  to  mention,  in  the  procefs  of 
the  woollen  and  linen  manufa&ure. 

Thefe  artifts  are  fo  frequently  "mentioned  by  the 
writers  of  thofe  times,  and  their  arts  fo  frequently 
alluded  to,  that  it  feerps  unneceffary  to  quote  par- 
ticular authorities.  Among  the  Franks  they  cer- 
tainly held  a  rank  fuperior  to  the  villains  and  or- 
dinary (laves,  and  are  claflcd  in  the  Salic  law  with 
the  firft  officers  of  the  houfehold  l6. 

Thefe  arts,  however,  feem  to  have  been  on  the 
decline  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  ;  for  the  ca- 
pitulary V<?  Villis11  requires  the  judge  of  every 
diftridt  to  take  care  that  artifts  of  every  kind  be 
encouraged  to  refide  and  carry  on  their  trades 
within  his  bounds  ;  and  among,  thefe  are  particu- 
larly mentioned,  iron,  gold,  and  filver-fmiths ;  car* 
penters,  ihoemakers,  turners,  armourers,  foap- 
makers,  bakers  s  brewers  of  ale,  cyder,  and  perry,&V. 

The  eminence  of   Eloy  has  already  been  re^  inpreciow 
peatedly  noticed,  who  from  being  a  fdver-fmith 
became  a  bifliop,  and  a  particular  favourite  in  the 
court  of  Dagobert.    •  His   various  works  of  folid 
gold,  and  his  jewellery,  chairs,  throne,  and  golden 

x$  €t  Si  qqis  piajorem,  ipfeftorem,  fcantionem,  marifca!- 
«*  cuia,  flratorem,  fabrum  ferrarium,  autificem,  five  carpen- 
€i  tarium,  vinitorem,  vel  porearium,  vel  minirterialem  furavcf- 
"  rit,  aut  Occident,  vel  vendiderit  valentem  Col.  25,  &c.%' 
fit  xi.  6. 

lt  §cft.  45.  Vid.  not-  Geo.  Eccard.  ad  Leg,  Sal.  p.  31. 

B  H  %  belts, 


meta.s. 
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belts,  evidently  fiiew  that  the  precious  metals 
abounded  in  thole  times,  and  that  artifts  difcoyered 
confide rable  fkill  in  working  them.  Among  other 
prcfents  fent  by  Chilperic  to  Tiberius  Conftantine, 
emperor  of  Conftantinople,-  was  a  bafon  of  gold, 
enriched  and  adorned  with  precious  ftones,  weigh- 
ing altogether  fifty  pounds18.  Of  that  rich  booty 
which  the  French  army  feized  in  Languedoc,  on 
defeating  and  killing  Amalric  king  of  the  Vifi- 
goths,  Childebert  referved  for  himfelf  fixty  cha- 
lices and  fifteen  patens,  or  covers  of  pure  gold  ; 
twenty  capfals,  or  copies  of  the  Gofpels,  enclofed 
in  plates  of  gold,  and  adorned  with  precious  ftones; 
which  he  fent  in  prefents  to  different  churches  over 
the  kingdom18. 
*"*•  There  were  artifts  at  this  time  capable  even  of 

calling  large  bells.  Till  about  the  feventh  or 
eighth  century,  tintinabula%  or  fmaller  bells,  were 
ufed  for  aflembling  either  heathens  or  Chriflians. 
There  are  various  opinions  refpedting  the  period 
when,  and  the  country  in  which,  the  campana>  or 
large  church  or  tower  bells,  Were  firft  ufed.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  difcover  any  thing  certain  on  the 
iubjedt  before  the  age  of_  Charlemagne.  Pope 
"Stephen  III.  isfaid  to  have  built  a  tower  On  Saint 
Peter's  church  at  Rome,  which  he  ornamented 
with  gold  and  filver,  and  in 'which  he  placed  three 
large  bells,  for  the  purpofe  of  convening  the  clergy 
and  people  to  worfhip% 

Charlemagne 

18  Greg.  Tur.  lib.  vi.  c.  2..  '*  Jfi.  lib.  iii.  c.  10. 

ao  "  Idem  be;  :;i]imus  papa  fecit  fuper  Bafilicam  B.  Petri 

•'  Apoit.  turrem  quam  ex  parte  inauravit  er.  ex  parte  argento 

"  veltivit,   in  qm   tres  pofuit  campanas,  quae  clerurJh  et  popa- 

"  !um  ad  officium  Dei  convocarent."    Anaft.  Bib.  in  Steph1.  III. 

Ducange    (ad  voc.   Campanarurn'  Puifatk>,)    refers  to  the 

6th  lib.   c.  1  1.  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  for  fo me  notice  refped- 

<ing  bells;  and  other  authors  fpeak  of  them  having  given  an 

alarm 
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.Charlemagne  was  dcfirous  to  have  a  magnificent  : 
bell  caft  for  the  church  which  he  had  built  at  Aix- 
ia,:Chapelle.  The  artift  Taneho,  who  had  caff 
one'tvery  much  admired  for  the  church  of  Saint 
($,all,  was  employed  by  the  emperor,  and  furnifhed 
atjW?  own  requeft  with  a  great  quantity  of  copper, 
and  a  hundred  pounds  weight- of  Giver,  for  that 
>&rpofe,  Taneho  being  of  a  covetous  difpofition, 
ept  the  filver  for  his  own  ufej  and-  fuhftituted  in 

"Its  room  a  fufficient  quantity  of  highly  purified  tin, 
with.which  he.  furjriifhed  a  mod  admirable  bell,  and 
prefented  it  to  the  emperor11:     '  "»  //  r   " 

'  -Pliny,  who  writes  with  fo  much  ability  and  Jearn-  Gutu 
Ing  on  every  fubje&pf  natural' hiftdfy'gnd  human 
artrltnoWn  in'his  time,  gitfes  a  brief  account  alfo 
of  .the  hiftory  and  rrcanufa&ure  -of  ghifs,  H£  fays 
that'ft:  was  firft  accidentally  difcovercd  by  burning 
together  the  ^fli.esj  of  fea-weeds,  nifrum,  andi.fand,  '  s 
on  tfic  fhore;  at  the  mouth  of  thfe  river  Beuis*  in 

0  Syrian  where  fome  mariners  had  kindled'  a  firc~to 
dref$'  their  vifttials' during  a  ftofm".  From  the 
hint,  feveral  other  experiments  •  were  tried  in  dif- 
ferent countries  with'  various  fuccefs;  from  which 

'  fliany  differeqt  fpecies,  forms,  and  colours  of  glafs 
AVefe   produced, '    He    particularly    mentions  the 

"  faccefs  with  which'this  art  was  fJrofecuted  in  Gaul; 
and  briefly  notices 'the  Various  ufes  to  which  it  was 
Applied,  particularly  for  refle&ing  images,  and  for 

.  tajarm  on-^the  approach  of  an  army  in  the  time  of  Clotaire  :  buc 
''tl^ugn  I  haVe1  fearched  for  both  thefe  in  the  original  authors, 
*<1  haVtfflOt  been  (bftfttunite  at  todifcover  them. 
.:\    -^vTto  Hilton^  ajdds*  bpwevervtbap  on  its  being  fufpended 
5ft  tne\  tower,  the  people,  were  unable  tb  ring  it :  Taneho  himfelf 
^  being"  called,  pulled  To  hard' that  the  iron  tongue  fell  on  him, 
*  *  *nd  killed  him.  1  Saugttfkde  Getli*  Car,  Magni,  lib.  i.  c.  yi. 
"  He  afterwards  admits  that  the  art  mult  have  had  an  earlier 
•rigin.     Nau  Hi&rlib* ^xsvi.  c.  26,  ..   . 

-  hhj  imitating 
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imitating  precious  (tones  of  myrrh,  hyacinth, 
iapphire,  and  all  other  colours :  "  nor,"  adds  he, 
"  is  there  any  matter  more  capable  of  being  worked 
"  into  every  kind  of  form  or  appearance."  He 
fpeaks  of  its  effeds  in  a  fph^rical  form,  to  colled 
the  rays  of  the  fun,  fo  as  to  fet  combuftible  fub- 
ftances  on  fire  -,  and  he  adds,  that  the  ufe  of  it  in 
vcffcls  for  the  table,  and  efpecially  for  drink- 
ing, had  almoft  baniihed  golden  and  Giver  vcf- 
fcls*1. 

A  modern  author,  after  defcribing  the  Tower- 
magne  at  Nifmes,  goes  on  to  notice  other  antiques, 
which  are  very  numerous  in  and  about  that  ancient 
and  famous  city :. ««  One,"  fays  he,  c<  cannot  fup- 
<c  pofe  but  that  a  place,  of  fuch  importance,  orna- 
i€  mented  with  fuch  noble  and  magnificent  edifices, 
u  fo  populous*  and  honoured  with  the  refidence 
"  and  birth  of  inhabitants  of  fuch  high  rank,  and 
44  charafler  in  the  empire,  muft  have  enjoyed  all 
44  the  means  and  inftruments  of  elegant  and  luxu- 
cc  rious  dwelling  and  living.  There  muft  have 
"  been  in  this  piace  furniture,  and. every  utenfil, 
"  facred,  civil,  anddomeftic,  of  the  moft  precious 
"  materials  and  moft  exquifite  workmanlhip,  which 
(€  the  art  and  tafte  of  the  age,  added  to  riches, 
<c  could  furnifli.  Of  thofe  whofe  materials  were 
<c  of  the  precious  metals,  none  are  now  found :  of 
cc  fuch  as  were4  of  the  ordinary  metal,  a  kind  of  cop- 
<c  per,  and  of  gla/Sy  numbers  have  been  difcovcred, 
fC  and  many  of  them  preferved.  There  is  at  the 
"  academy  at  Nifmes  a  fmall,  but  curious  collection 
"  of  thefe  things,  confiding  of  feveral  very  f  erf  & 
"  gl<lfs  urns>  and  vajes  of  the  common  greenifh  gkfi\ 
"  but  one  a  moft  uncommon  one,  peculiarly  clc- 

**  Nat.  Hift.'lib.  xxxvi.  c,  26. 
-    •       ••  -  gant 
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**  gant  in  its  form,  and  finely  wrought  in  its  fundry 
*r  ornaments**.'1 

On  the  fubjedt  of  archite&ure  we  have  already 
had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  the  Englifii  fent  to 
Frande  for  mafons  who  were  (kilful  in  building 
after  the  Roman  or  Grecian  manner :  we  have  now 
to  add,  that  in  the  year  675,  artificers  in  glafs  were 
alfo  brought  over  from  France  to  England  by 
Benedict,  in  order  to  glaze  the  windows  of  the 
Church  and  monaftery  of  Wermouth  ;  and  by  Wi- 
lifrid  about  the  fame  time,  to  glaze  the  windows  of 
the  church  of  Hexham  a,„ 

The  art  of  manufa&uring  glafs  continued  to  be 
cultivated  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne ;  and  one 
artift  is  particularly  mentioned  as  excelling  all 
others  in  that  art,  who  was  mod  probably  em- 
ployed by  the  emperor  in  glazing  his  magnificent 
church  of  Aix  **. 

The  attention  and  wonder  excited  in  France  by  clocks 
the  horloge,  or  clock,  fent  to  Charlemagne  by  Aa- 
ron king  of  PerGa,  (hows  that  that  kind  of  mc- 
chanifrti  was  then  unknown  among  the  French; 
but  it  was  likely  to  be  the  means  of  introducing 
into  that  country  the  art.  It  was  moved,  by  a 
fpring  :  the  wheels,  &fr.  were  of  brafs  :  balls  fall- 
ing through  certain  apertures  on  a  bell,  ftruck  the 
hour ;  and  be  fides,  at  every  hour,  an  additional 
door  opened,  and  a  hOrfeman  appeared  as  guarding 
it,  till  all  the  twelve  doors  were  open,  after  which 
they  all  (hut,  and  then  opened  again  in  fuccefiion. 

*4  Notices  and  Descriptions  of  Antiquities  of  the  Provincia 
Romana  of  Gaul,  &c.  by  Governor  Pownall,  F.R.S.  and 
F.  S.A.  London,  1788. 

*5  Beds  Hid.  Ecclef.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  Eddii  Vit.  Wilifridi, 
c.  14.  '  / 

*6  §angall.  de  Gcftis  Car.  Magni,  lib.  i,  c.  31, 

h  h  4  Writing, 
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writing;  Writing,  though  among  the  laft  mentioned,  is  not 

-'  'thelcaflr  of  the  ncccEfey  arts.     The  ancients  in  re- 

»  mote  times  wrote  on  (lone,  wood,  brafs,  &V.  and 

..  then  their  pen,  or  ftyle,  was  proportipnally  fuited 

to  thefe  hard  fubftances:,  when  theJeaves  of  trees, 

tablets  of  wax,  or  bark,  was  the.  receptacle,  t}ie 

pen*  was' accommodated  to  it.     The  papyrus  of 

*  Egypt,  parchment,  and  vellum,  required  a  reed, 
a  pencil,  or  a  quill,  •    The  latter   probably   be- 

•  gan^toibe  ufed.  fo  .-early  as  the  feventh  century; 
but  the  others  not  till  the' reign  of  Lewis  theMeek, 

"irt  the  ninth-century*7. :..        ... 

-  •*■  The,  various  kinds  of  ink  were  known  to  the 
*»  Rtomans,  >and  their  compofuioji  and ,  colours  are 
-ndefcfibed  by  Pliny.     Thdy  made  it  of  the  dregs 

eoC  wine.. and  the  foot  of  torches  ;  of  burnt  ivory, 
of  burnt  bones,  of  pulverifed  charcoal,  with  vine* 
gar^gums,  &c.2*  ■  -, - '  ..  ■ 
.  The  different  kinds  of  papyrus  which  were,  in 
•'  nfe-among  the  Romans,  and  other  aiicient  nations, 
are  defcribed  by  Pliny  a9.  The  ftrorigeft,  whueft, 
and  befi:  polifhed,  was  moft  valued..  u  On  this 
"  papyrus,  duly  Czed  and  polifhed,"  fays  he*  cc  I 
<c  have  feen,  in  the  library  of  Pomppnius,  an  il- 
•"  luftrious  poet,  the  hand-writing  of  the  Gracchi, 
c*  who  flourifhed  two  hundred  years  ago."  There 
is  faid  to  be  a  manufcript  on  papyrus,  flili  in  high 

-  prelervation,  noo  years  old,  in  the  abbey  of  Saint 
German  de  Pres..  ,. 

When  Caefar  came  firftinto  Gaul,  in  the  interior 

.  at  leaft  of  the  country,  among  the  Helvetii,  they 

wrote  on  tablets  3*j  but  the  people  who  were  fec- 

*7  Ducange,  ad  Voc.  Penna. 
a*  Plin.  Nat.  Hilt.  lib.  xxxv.  c.  6. 
*9  Id.  lib.  xiii.  c.  12. 
'  3°  Be  Ball.  Gall.  lib.  i.     He  does  tot  fay  whtther  they  were 
wocdqrftone. 

tied 
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'  tied  about  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  muft  un- 
doubtedly, at  an  earlier  period  than  this,  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  papyrus. 

From  the  Romans,  the  u(e  of  parchment  and 
.  vellum  patted  into  the  church  ;  and  along  with  it, 
their  manner  of  adorning  their  writing  with  gold 
and  filver,  and  various  colours  and  figures.  This 
kind  of  writing  occupied  much  the  attention  of 
/  the  monks  in  the  dark  ages :  the  nuns  in  fome  of 
•the  B.elgic  monafteries  are  faid,  particularly,  to  have 
written'  the  Evangelifts  and  Pfalter  mod  elegantly 
in  the  eighth  century s^ 

The  art  of  medicine  was  in  a  very  jmperfeft  Art  of  me- 
ftate  among  the  ancient  G'auls*  and  in  tke  hands, of  dicme' 
the  Druids*      Every  difeafe  being   confidered  as 
-immediately  inflifted  by  the  gods,  it  became  na- 
tural to  apply  to  the  priefthood,   riot  fo   much  for 
ah  artificial  remedy,  as  by  means  of  their  intercef- 
jRpn  to ;  avert  the  Divine   wrath.     The  Druids  re- 
[    fpedied   and  encouraged    this   fuperftition,    partly 
.    from  their  own  ignorance,    and  partly  becaufe  ic 
-  rendered  the  people  more  fubmillive  and  depend- 
ent.    They  accompanied  every  ftep  in  medicinal 
practice  with  fome  religious  ads  $  they  even  ga- 
thered the  herbs  which  they  were  to  adminifter, 
with  peculiar  ceremonies  of  religion.     Such  fuper- 
ftition and  charms  gratified  their  patients,  infpired 
them  with  confidence  in  the  fkill  of  their  phy- 
ficians,  and  threw  a  myfterious  veil  over  the  lim- 
pleft  prefcriptions  of  the  art.     At  the   fame  time  * 

the  great  pradlice  of  the  Druids,  and  the  fuperior 
difcernment  and  liberality  of  fome  of  them,  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  medicine.  They 
acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  the  ftrudture  of 

31  Hifl.  Literaire  dc  la  trance,  torn,  i.  p.  21  —  24.  an(* 
lorn.  iv.  p.  5, 

9  the 
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fonius,  in  the  fame  century,  the  intimate  friend  of 
the  human  frame  ;  they  difcovered  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  feveral  plants ;  and  became  expert,  arid 
fome times  fuccefsful,  in  fetting  bones,  and  dreffirig 
wounds  and  ulcers  3*. 

Medicine  was  nearly  in  a  fimilarftate  among  the 
Greeks  before  Hippocrates,  who  firft  fucceeded 
in  reducing  the  art  to  method,  and  to  principles  as 
a  fcience  ;  and  wonderfully  enriched  it  with  his 
own  perfonal  obfervation  and  experience.  He 
flourilhed  about  4O0  years  before  Chrift;  arid,  till 
the  Chriftian  aera,  when  Celfus  and  Galen  appeared 
with  fo  much  celebrity,  the  art  of  medicine  tfas 
in  the  hands  chiefly  of  empirics  and  methodifts, 
and  had  mlade  little  progrefs :  nor  did  thefe  two 
writers  advance  the  art  fo  much  by  their  own  ob- 
servation and  new  fafts,  as  by  the  inJuftrious  col- 
left  ion  and  arrangement  of  thofe  of  their  prede- 
•  ceflbrs. 

Pliny  mentions  Crinas  and  Charmis,  both  From 
Marfeilles,  who  became  eminent  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  The  former  feems  to  liavc 
united  the  Druidical  with  the  Grecian  pra&icc.  In 
all  his  prefcriptions  and  operations,  hfe  fhewed  a 
religious  refpeft  to  the  motion  and  ftate  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  latter,  condemning  all  forrtier 
praftice  and  hot  baths,  plunged  his  patient  even 
in  the  depth  of  winter  into  the  coldeft  lakes  and 
pools. 

.  The  rafhnefs  of  many  practitioners,  the  want  of 

decifion  in  others,   arid  the   perpetual  change  of 

,     opinion  among  them  all  in  fucceflion,  rendered  the 

art   generally  fufpicious,   and  almoft  infamous  at 

Rome.     Of  all  the  Grecian  arts  which  the  Ro- 

31  Le  Clerc's  Hift.  b.  ii.  c,  $.     Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xxix. 

CI, 
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mans  were  fo  ambitious  to  cultivate,  the  art  of  me* 
dicine  is  the  only  one  which  tbey  feem  almoft  to 
have  negle&ed  M. 

Charmis  and  Crinas,  who  have  been  already 
mentioned  as  two  eminent  Gallic  pra&itioners  in 
medicine,  left  no  writings  behind  them.  But  De- 
mofthenes,  who  was  alfo  of  Marfeilles,  and  whom 
Galen  by  way  of  eminence  calls  the  Marfeillian, 
wrote  three  books  in  Greek,  on  the  difeafes  of  the 
eyes  and  their  remedies,  about  the  middle  of  the 
iirft  century.  Some  fragments  only  of  his  work 
.remain ;  but  Galen  fays  that  it  was  in  high  eftima- 
tion.  He  alfo  fpeaks  of  a  diftinftion  which  the 
Marfellian  introduced  refpe&ing  the  pulfe,  not  al- 
together new,  but  to  which  he  gave  much  import- 
ance; of  a  plafter  which  he  ufed  and  recom- 
mended for  wounds  received  by  miffile  weapons  1 
and  of  a  fpecific  remedy  againft  carbuncles S4. 

Abafcantius,  in  the  fecond  century,  was  an  emi- 
nent practitioner  and  writer  in  medicine  at  Lyons. 
Galen,  who  knew  him  perfonally,  as  well  as  by  his 
writings,  fpeaks  of  him  mod  refpeftfully,  and  men- 
tions particularly  his  remedy  againft  poifons". 

Oribafius  praftifed  medicine  with  much  fuccef9 
and  fame  at  Paris  in  the  fourth  century,  and  wrote 
an  abridgment  of  the  works  of  Galea16.    And  Au- 

u  Pliny  is  very  fevere  on  this  fubjed.  "  Itaque  hercule  io 
*«  hac  artium  Tola  evenit,  ut  cuicuoque  medicum  fe  profeflb 
"  Jhuim  credatur,  cum  lit  periculum  in  nullo  mendacio  ma  jus. 
"  Non  tamen  illud  intuemur :  adeo  blande  eft  fperandi  pro  fe 
"  cnique  tfukedo.  Nulla  praterea  lex,  quae  puniac  inftitiam 
*•  capitalem,  nullum  excmplum  vindi&ae.  Difcunt  peticulis 
«'  noftris,  et  experhnenta  per  raortes  agunt :  medicoquc 
•«  tantum  homlnem  occidiffc  ioipunitas  fumma  eft/'  &c.  Nac. 
Hift.  lib.  xxix.6.  1.  1 

34  Hift.  Lit.  dela  Prance,  torn.  i.  p.  38.  208, 

35  Galen,  de  Antidotis,  lib.ii.  c.  12, 

36  Hift*  Lit,  torn,  i,  part  a*  p.  7, 

fonius, 
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the  poet  of  the  fame  name,  was  celebrated  as  afuc- 
cefsful  phyfician  at  Bourdeaux.  Marcellus  the  em- 
piric, alfo  of  Bourdeaux,  who  made  much  ufe  of  the 
writings  of  Aufonius,  mentions  with  diftip&iona 
■    remedy  of  his  for  the  fciatic,  or  hip-gout* 

The  revolution  which  .the  inundation  of  the  bar- 
barous nations  produced  on  literature  in  general, 
inuft  have  alfo  affe&ed  medicine.  Of  this  there 
is  no  room  to  doubt,  whether  w$  attend  to  the  laws 
of  the  Vifigoths,  or  to  fads  which  are  recorded  of 
fubfequent  tinKS.  %  \ 

No  phyfician,  it  is  decreed  by  the  Gothic  Laws> 
fhall  prefume  to  let  blood  of  a  free  woman;  in  the 
abfence  of  her  friends  or  honeft  neighbours,* 
He  (hall  not  enter  a  prjfon  without  a^proper  at- 
♦  tendant,  left  by  adminiftering  deadly  medicine,  he 
prevent  the  due  exercife  of  the  law  agaftlftthe 
guilty.  .    .. 

In  other  cafes  the  law  provides,  that  if  he  be 
fuccefsful,  he  fhall  be  rewarded  i  if  pnfucccfsful,  he 
fhall  not  be  altogether.blaroed,  but  fhajl  not  receive 
■a  fee  to  any  great  amount  -9  and  if  the  patient  die* 
he  (hall  be- taken  into  cuftody,  to  be  difpofed  of  as 
the  friends  of  the  deceafed  lhall  determine  •*. 

Auftragild,  queen  of  Burgundy,  on  her  death-bed 
thus  addr^ffed  her  royal  hufband,  Gontr'an :  cc  f 
"  might  have  continued  to  live,  if  I  had  riotfellcn 
"  into  the  hands  of thefe,  phyficians  s  for  they  have 
cc  given  me  draughts  which  have  proved  mortal: 
u  wherefore  fwear  to  rne,:  that  ;as  fooa  as  lam 
"  dead  you  will  alfo  piic  the'jtt1  to.  death; ' tharthejr 
"  may  have  no  reafon  to&oaft^of  fheir  deadly  (kill 
°  over  me."  She  died  of  a. dy ft nteny,  whi^h^hen 
prevailed  mortally  in  the  country.  Gomrairwas 
extremely  forry  for  (hc.oathr  which  he  had  unjuftf 

37  Leg.  VifigotAu;lib.  ai.  tit.  i. 

taken  i 
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taken ;  but  he  as  cruelly  thought  it  neceflary  to  ful- 
fil it,  and  fo  put  to  death  both  the  phyficians  who 
had  attended  her38. 

With'fuch  laws  ,and  prejudices  againft  phyficians, 
it  was  not  to  be  'xpefted  that  medicine  could  fl  Hi- 
ndi in  the  progrefs  of  the  flill  darker  ages.  The 
fuperftition  of  the  tines  too  placed  far  more  con- 
fidence in  viGting  the  relics  and  tombs  of  faints,  to 
which  perlbns  labouring  under  <*very  kind  of  dif- 
eafe  were  carried,  than  in  the  fkill  of  phyficians,  or 
virtues  of  medicine. 

Accordingly,  in  the  feventh  and  eighth  centuries, 
there  appears  no  veftige  or  notice  of  medicine  in 
France.  Charlemagne  himfelf  difliked  the  art; 
nor  while  he  fo  zealoufly  provided  for  the  revival  of 
learning,  did  he  fhew  any  encouragement  to  me- 
dicine, till  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  when  under 
growing  infirmities,  he  felt  the  want  of  that  relief 
or  comfort  which  it  is  calculated  to  afford.  Then 
he  ordained  by  a  capitulary,  that  medicine  fhould 
become  early  a  part  of  the  educarion  of  youth ,ft. 
From  which  vague  mode  of  expreflion,  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  he  meant  that  youth  fhould  be  trained 
profeffionally  to  that  art,  or  whether  it  was  to  be  no 
/diftinft  profefllon,  but  a  branch  of  education  in- 
tended for  all  who  tf  ere  difpofed  to  learning. 

3«  «  Gladio  feriri  prscepit ;  quod  non  fine  peccato  fa6tom 
"  fuiffe  multorum  cenfet  prudentia."  Greg.  Tur.  lib.  v. 
c-35- 

*)  <c  De  medicinali  arte  ut  infantes  haac  difcere  mittantor." 
Lib.  Vi.  Capitul.  225. 
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SECT.    IV. 

Of  the  Fine  Arts. 

From  the  arts  neceffary  to  life,  we  proceed 
to  confider  thofe  fine  arts  which  in  every  age 
have  contributed  to  gratify  as  well  as  improve 
the  imagination  and  tafte,  and  the  degree  of 
excellence  in  which  marks  the  progrefs  of  civiliza- 
tion in  fociety.  They  may  be  generally  included 
in  fculpture,  painting,  poetry,  and  mufic. 
Art  of  The  art  of  fculpture  may  be  traced  to  an  early  ori- 

fcuipture.  gjn  jn  the  hieroglyphics  of  wood  and  ftone,  which 
fo  frequently  occur  in  oriental  hiftory,  and  especially 
in  the  hiftory  of  Egypt.  The  Greeks,  who  fur- 
paffcd  the  other  ancient  nations  in  every  kind  of 
mental  culture  and  ornamental  art,  attained  the 
higheft  excellence  in  fculpture.  It  paffed  from 
them  to  the  Romans,  apd  by  the  Ionian  colony  to 
Marfeilles  in  Gaul. 

Among  the  Romans,  Pliny  mentions  the  dog 
i  licking,  a  wound  in  his  body  in  the  chapel  of  J  uno* 
as  an  example  of  fuch  exquifitely  delicate  and  in- 
genious fculpture  as  to  Turpafs  all  price  or  value. 
Of  the  bolder  kinds  of  fculpture,  he  gives  as  ex- 
.    amples  the  Apollo  in  the  Capitol,  of  thirty  cubits, 
and  valued  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  talents ;  the 
Jupiter  in  the  Campus  Martius,  &c.     After  feve- 
ral  other  examples,  he  adds,  But  in  this  large  kind 
of  ftatues,  by  farfuperior  to  them  a)l  is  a  Mercury, 
'     finifhed  in  ten  years  by  Zenodorus,  in  the  city  of 
Auvergne  in  Gaul,  and  valued  at  four  hundred  thou- 
iand1  kftertii.     His  fame  having  reached  Nero,  he 


1  H — S  CCCC  zrL.  3:289  13  4.  Sterling,  reckoning  the 
fellertiusziL.o  o   \\% 

wa* 
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w?ts  invited  to  Rome,  where  he  formed  a  Coloflal 
ftatue. of  that  emperor,  one  hundred  and  ten  *  feet  in, 
length,  which  on  Nero's  death  was  dedicated  to  the 
Sun.  The  Romans  ufed  to  frequent  this  artift's 
lhop  to  fee  and  admire  his  workmanlhip ;  and 
Pliny  himfelf  faw  him  forming  figures  of  clay,  and  • 
others  of  ofiers,  of  the  moft  elegant  and  delicate 
workmanlhip.  He  made  two  carved  bowls  alfo  of 
ineftimable  value  *. 

The  refpeftable  author  to   whom  I  have  re-?  % 
peatedly   referred  in  the  article  on  architecture,  ' 
gives  the  following  defcription  of  a  ftatue  dug  out 
of  the  earth  in  making  the  track  of  a  new  road  near 
tfre  walls  of  the  city  of  Aries.     It  moft  probably 
belonged  to  an  age  preceding  the  origin  of  the  < 

French  monarchy ;  but  there  fecms  no  period  to 
v/hich  it  can  be  referred  tubfequent  to  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne.  "  The  matter/'  fays  he,  "  is  {lone. 
"  The  defign  is  good,  though  rather  too  ftrongly 
lc  marked.  All  the  parts  are  accurately  and  well- 
"  finiftied,  and  the  drapery  juft,  except  that  it 
<c  feemed  to  me  too  quiet  to  accompany  the  agita- 
"  tipn  in  which  the  figure  is  reprefented.  The 
^c  figure  is  in  height  three  feet  ten  inches,  Englifh 
fC  meafure.  The  reprefentation  is  that  of  a  matron 
u  having  her  hand  uppn  a  dagger,  in  the  aft  or 
tf  intention  of  unfheathingic.  There  are  two  in- 
cc  faitfs  at  her  Feet,  playing,  or  feeming  to  hide 
u  themfelves  in  the  folds  of  her  garment.  The 
tf  Pere  Dumont,  whofe  judgment  I  follow,  very 
"  ingenioufiy  conceived  this  to  be  a  ftatue  of  Me- 
u  dea,  reprefenting  her  in  the  ad  of  refolving  to 
€C  deftroy  her  children,  upon  being  abandoned  by 

%  Pliny  ,:lib.  xxxiv.  c.  7.  calls  it  1  iq  feet;  but  Suetonius, lib. 
vi.  n.  31.  calls  it  120  feet. 
3  Piin.  Nat.  Hill.  lib.  xxxiv.  c.  7. 

«  Jafonj 
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"  Jafon;  or  it  may  be  the  portrait  of  fome  fa- 
"  vourite  aftrefs,  and  not  an  ideal  model  of  Me- 
"  dcaV  ' 

The  fame  writer  obferves,  that  in  the  colle£tion 
of  architc&ural  antiques  which  he  faw  at  Vienne,  he 
was  able  to  diftinguuh  the  chara&er  of  three  diffe- 
rent ages  in  the  arts  of  architecture  and  fculpture ; 
that  of  the  Augufbn  age,  when  the  utmoft  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  regularity,  proportion,  and  purity  of 
ftyle  ;  that  of  a  fecond  age,  which  he  does  not  de- 
fine, but  which  probably  extended  towards  the  reign 
of  Conftantine,  when  the  works,  of  which  fome 
examples  remain,  were  finifhed  with  an  elegance 
and  delicacy  the  pioft  perfect  and  aftonifhing  -,  and 
that  of  a  third  age,  which  might  extend  to  the  Car- 
lovingian  race,  of  which  the  exemplars  {how  a  de- 
pravity of  manners  and  a  falfenefs  of  tafte,  irregular 
extravagancies,  and  a  fantaftic  romanefque,  rather 
than  Roman  fculpture  or  archite&u're s. 

This  divifion  of  the  ages  of  architecture  and  fculp- 
ture, correfponds  with  what  might  be  expe&ed 
from  the  circumftances  of  the  times,  and  with  fuch 
fafts  as  have  come  to  our  knowledge.  Though  the 
Franks,  the  Goths,  and  Burgundians,had  before  their 
eyes  the  moil  beautiful  patterns  of  fculpture,yet  they 
wanted  both  rafte  and  (kill  to  imitate  them;  and  above 
all,  that  verfatility  of  genius,  which  accommodates 
readily  to  imitate  in  another,  whatever  appears 
mere  excellent  than  any  plan  or.  device  of  our 
own6.    Charlemagne's  church  at  Aix-la-Chapellej 

was 

4  Governor  PownaPs  Notices,  &c.  p.  $14,  115. 
.    *  Id.  p.  J52. 

6  What  elegance  of  tafte,  or  ftrength  of  genius,  was  to  be  ex- 
pend in  an  age  .in  which  an  eminent  biihop  coold  gravely  write 
as  foHows :  4'  Mariae  Virginia  Bafilica  ab  imperatore  Conftan- 
4*  tino  admirabili  opere  fabrica  rcnidet  (Viz.  in  Gallia/;  ad 
4t  quam  addufts  columr.a;,  com  prse  magnitudine  levari  noa 
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was  magnificent*  and  richly  adorned  with  marble 
and  gold.  There  is  no  particular  account  of  its 
fculpture,  farther  than  that  it  was  decently  orna- 
mented with  pillars,  bafes,  and  capitals,  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order. 

Mufive  or  Mofaic  work,  which  is  an  architec- 
tural ornament  of  great  antiquity,  and  prevailed 
among  all  civilifed  nations,  confiding  in  the  inden- 
tation of  fmall  pieces  of  wood,  ftone,  or  marble,  of 
various  forms  and  colours,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  figure  intended,  appears  to  have  been  more 
fuited  than  fculpture  to  the  genius  and  tafte  of  the 
Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  age,  and  formed  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  ornaments  of  the  church  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  roof  was  fphcrical,  repre- 
fenting  the  heavens,  of  a  gold  colour,  ftudded  with 
ftars  of  red.  In  the  middle  of  it,  the  figure  of  Jefus 
Chrift  is  placed  on  a  throne,  reprefenting  the  dc- 
fcription  of  him  by  the  prophet  in  the  fourth  chap- 
ter of  the  book  of  the  Apocalypfe.  On  the  whole, 
we  have  reafon  to  think  that  this  church  was  fump- 
tuous  and  magnificent,  rather  than  delicately  ele- 
gant in  its  fculpture. 

As  the  beft  works  of  fculpture  were  either  heathen 
idols,  or  fuppofed  to  have  relation  to  them,  they 
were  generally  facrificed  by  the  firft  Chriftians,  in      t 
their  zeal  to  promote  Chriftianity.     In  breaking 
idols,  and  in  disfiguring  their  temples,  they  thought 


"  poflent,  eo  quod  effet  circuitus  ear  am  fedecim  pedum,  ac 
"  diebus  iingulis  caffo  labore  fatigarentur,  apparuic  artifici 
"  San&a  Virgo  per  vifum  dicens :  Noli  moeitus  efle,  ego  enim 
**  tibi  oftendam  qualiter  hae  queant  elevari  column*,"  &c.  la 
a  word,  when  the  pillars  of  the  church  were  (o  large  that  the 
workmen  were  unable  to  move  them,  the  Virgin  appeared  from 
heaven,  and  di reded  them,  fo  that  by  certain  machinery  of  her 
foggeftion  they  proved  fuccefsful.  Gregt  Tur.  de  Gloria 
Martyrum. 

1 1  they 
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they  were  fubduing  and  extirpating  idolatry ;  and 
as  external  objefts  have  fo  much  influence  on  the 
imagination  and  affections,  it  is  probable  that 
thry"  did  fuccced  the  fooner  in  banilhing  heathen 
do&rines  and  principles,  by  breaking  the  idols,  and 
generally  defacing  the  fculpture,  to  which  pagan 
ideas  were  attached.  Yet  fome  regret  fprings 
up  in  the  mind,  on  reflefting  that  fo  few  of  the  belt 
monuments  of  human  genius  and  tafte  have  been 
fpared,  to  excite  the  emulation,  and  improve  the  ta- 
lents, of  future  generations. 
Art  of  We  find  ftill  more  room  for  regret,  when  we  turn 

painty.  our  attcntjon  lo  thc  art  of  painting ;  one  of  the  moft 
elegant  entertainments  which  the,  fenfes  and  ima- 
gination can  furnilh  to  the  mind*  It  was  early 
known  and  pra&ifed  by  the  Egyptians,  and  other 
eaftern  nations ;  the  Greeks  excelled  in  it,  as  they 
did  in  all  the  neceflary  and  fine  .arts*  Four  hun- 
dred years  before  Chrift,  Zeuxis  painted  grapes  fo 
Kke  to  real  ones,  that  the  birds  were  deceived  by 
them ;  but  he  acknowledged  that  his  rival  Parrha* 
fius  had  furpaffed  him,  by  executing  a  curtain 
which  had  deceived  himfelf '. 

Pliny,  almoft  the  firft  and  laft  author  who  treats 
of  the  art  till  modern  times*  writes  with  all  the  en- 
thufiafm  and  difcernment  of  a  mafteV  on. the  fub- 
jeft.  He  characterifes  with  precifion  the  artifts  and 
their  works  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  regrets 
with  ftrong  feeling  that  an  art  fo  noble  and  elegant, 
fo  honourable  and  ufeful  as  painting,  fhould  be  al- 
lowed, as  it  then  feemed,  to  decline  fo  rapidly.  It 
had  made  little  progrefs  during  the  republic  $  it  had 

7  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xxxv.  c.  9,  10.  «  Zeuxis  alitnm 
c«  jodicio  tumens,  flagitaret  tandem  rcmoto  lintco  oftendi  pic- 
"  tnram,  atque  intelle&o  errore  concederet  palmam  ingenuo 
«  pudore,  quoniam  ipfe  volucres  fefelliifet,  Parrhafius  autejn 
*•  fe  artificem."  .  '  ' 

flourifhed 


j 
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ffouriflicd  under  the  emperors,  and  under  Nero  had 
acquired  that  refpe&ability  which  recommended  it 
as  one  of  the  moft  honourable  profeffions\ 

From  Pliny's  account  of  the  pigments  and  colours 
of  the  ancients,  the  difference  between  them  and  thofe 
of  the  moderns  is  }efs  than  at  firft  we  might  be  ready 
to  fuppofe.  Their  white  colours  were  derived  from 
white  kad,  from  calcined  egg- (hells,  from  chalk,  and, 
white  earths  or  clays ;  their  blacks  were  formed  of 
lamp  black,  ebony  black,&c.;  their  red,  of  vermilion* 
burnt  earths,  red  lead,  and  cinnabar,  &c.j  their  yel- 
low, of  orpiments  timilarto  thofe  ftill ufedj  their  blue 
was  indigo,  the  lapides  Syanus  et  Armenus%  moun- 
tain blue,  and  the  precipitate  from  dyersj  vats;  their 
green  was  verdegrifc,  terra  vert,  and  mountain 
green.  They  were  acquainted  with  varnifties,  but 
were  not  probably  acquainted  with  painting  in  oil, 
as  they  mixed  their  colours  with  a  durable  fize  9. 

The  fubftances  on  which  they  painted,  were 
generally  the  ceilings  and  compartments  of  their 
buildings;  and  hence  they  were  not  only  much 
expofcd  to  Injurious  accidents,  but  niuft  have  al- 
ways peri(hed  with  the  repairs  or  nlins  of  the  edi- 
fices :  aware  of  this,  the  more  eminent  artifts 
painted  on  marble,  wood,  and  canvas"0.  Four  of 
thofe  found  in  the  ancient  Herculaneum,  are  on 
white  marble  ".  Nero's  coloffa!  portrait,  of  one 
hundred  and  (twenty  feet,  was  done  on  canvas1*. 

Gaul  feems  not  to  have  been  equally  confpicuous 
in  the  art  of  painting  in  Pliny's  eye,  as  in  the 

*  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xxxr.    Proem,  c.  i,  a,  3,  4.  9,  io,  n. 

9  Id.  ibid.  c.  5,  6. 

10  Canvas  was  never  ufed  till  the  time  of  Nero.     Plin.  Hid* 
,  Nat.  lib.  xxxv.  c.  7. 

11  Wiokelman,  de  1'  Art  de  l'Amiquite,  torn.  ii.  liv.  iv.  c.  8. 
p.  3*6. 

**  Plin.  Hift.  Nat,  lib.  xxxv.  c.  7. 

1 1  a  other 
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tohix  arts,  for  on  this  article  he  docs  not  treat :  we 
may  therefore  conclude  that  it  produced  nothing 
remarkable,  bccaufe  we  know  certainly  that  both 
painters  and  their  works  muft  have  been  numerous 
in  that  country :  it  could  not  be  otherwife  when 
the  intercourfe  was  fo  general  betwixt  Gaul  and 
Italy,  and  when  fome  of  the  emperors,  as  Con- 
ftantine  particularly,  re  fided  mtich  in  Gaul,  and 
gave  every  encouragement  to  all  the  arts,  efpe- 
cially  in  his  favourite  city,  Autun:        ' 

The  very  controversy  concerning  image- wor- 
Ihip,  which  fo  occupied  and  diftradted  the  church 
during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  fhews  that 
the  art  muft  have  been, prevalent,  however  well  or 
ill  pra&iied,  in  adorning  churches  and  altar-pieces.  • 
The  ,  common  phrafes  in  that  controverfy,  of 
breaking  and  removing  images  and  paintings,  in- 
timate that  the  practice  of  working  on  canvas,  or 
moveable  fubftances,  was  general  in  Chriften- 
dom,11. 
The  an  of  .  The  art  of  poetry,  we  know,  prevailed  among 
vxty'  the  Druids :  k  was  the  vehicle  of  their  ancient 
tranfadions;  it  recorded  the  military  prowefs  of 
their  warriors  and  heroes,  and  the  general  annals  of 
their  hiftory.  We  may  judge  of  the  number  and 
length  of  their  poems,  from  the  time,  twenty  years, 
which  Caefar  fays  they  fpent  in  committing 
them  to  memory'4.  A  particular  clafs  of  men 
were  fet  apart  for  compofing  them,  recking  them 
at  feafts,  and  addreffing  them  oratorically  to  the 
foldiers  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  in  order,  by, the  me- 
mory  of  former  courage  and  conquefts,  to  infpire 
them  anew  with  ardent  ambition  and  military  cn- 
thufiafm.       - 

13  Dupin,  Ecclef.  Hift.  vol.  v.  cent.  6,  p.  87.  and  vol.  vii. 

cent,  8,9.  p.  1.  135.  154.  .  ■• 
"■♦  Lib.  vi.  de  Bell.  Gall.  , 

■    •  x  Vo$ 
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.  Vos  qooque,'  qui  fortes  animas,  tielloqoe  perenopfas 
-    Laudibu*  in  longum  vates  dimittitrc  xv\im, 

Plurima  fecuri  fudiftia  carmina  Bardi.  Lucan. 

Wc  have  bad  an  opportunity  already  of  obfervr 
ing,  under  thje  article  of  .literature* :t>he  »pregrefs  of 
poetry  among  the  Gauls  in  their  tn^r^*  civilized 
ftate,  during  the  time  of  their  intercoulfe.witjh  the 
Romans,  #nd  efpecially  after  they  were  conquered 
by. , the  Franks,  In  the  ftiort  memoirs  of  the 
learned  of  thofc  times,  we-  gave  fome  fpecupens  of 
their  poetry,  to  whi^h.  we, now  refer*5;  and  /hall 
only  obferve,  that,  it  was  the  common  ambition  of 
£very  pretender  to  learniog  and  cpmpofitibn,  to 
write  verfes.  Not.  only  Sidonius  and  Fortunate 
profeffcd  poets,  bqt  Aljcijjfl  the  philofopher,  and 
Ch»rlem4gne  the  emperor*  thought  it  neceffary  to 
prove  their  genius,  by  compofing  poems.  The. 
plan  of  a  liberal  education  in  thofe  times,  always 
included,. poetry,  as  an  eflfential  branch  of  it;  and 
hence-  all  who*  were  duly  educated  attempted  it, 
whether. they  were  infpired  or  noc.^ith  a  poetic 
fpirit.  It :  is  no  wonder  that  their  verfe^  are  deftU 
tute  generally  of  fire*  .ftrength,  and  , beauty;  but 
they  are  not  generally  -cvea  well-meafured  )>y  the 
common  laws  of  prpfody. .        ..      :.  y  > 

The  vi&ory  of  Clotaire  II,  over  the  Saxons,  was 
celebrated  in  Latin  verfc  or  rhyme,  which-was  ge- 
nerally fung;  over  the  kingdom.-  -Charlemagne  * 
alfo  collected  a  great  number  of  Gallican  poems, 
chiefly  military  fongs,  as  records  of  the  great 
achievements  and  events  of  former  times. 

Mufic  appears  fo  natural  to  man,  that   it    is -The  art  of 
vain  to  trace  the  art  to  arty  particular  nation  or  in-**muflc- 
dividual,      The  firft  mufical  attempts  were  riidq 
apd  ar clefs;  and  the  firft  mufical  inftruments/mofl  k 

j    **'  . .  '* 

15  Ch.iv.  kSt.  t.        •■    •       i  .'.  .    !..♦ 

113  probably, 
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probably,  were  a  whittling  reed,  or  the  dried  finews 
of  a  dead  tortoife ,#.  The  art  was  early  cultivated 
in  Egypt ;  it  flourished  in  Judea  in  the  age  of  Da- 
vid and  Solomon  j  it  attained  alfo  a  high  degret  of 
pcrfe&ion  in  Greece,  whence,  like  thfc  other  arts, 
it  paffed  i  nto  Rome. 

The  ancient  Germans  celebrated  in  verfes  the 
praifes  of  their  gods,  Teuton  or  Twifto,  and  Man- 
nus  ;  dnd  the  Druids  in  Gaul,  who  recorded  ever? 
thing  in  verfe,  were  not  likely  to  negle&  the  art 
of  muGc.  .  The  bards  were  accuftomed  to  fing 
their  poems  to  the  fweet  founds  of  the  lyre.  There 
i$  no  appearance,  however,  of  much  progreft 
having  been  made  in  mufic,  till  the  interooorfe  with 
the  Romans  began  j  and  then  it  muft  have  ipread 
faft,  with  all  its  improvements,  over  the  whole 
country.'         : 

The  intro3uftion  of  mufic  into  the  fervice  of 
religion  *as -extremely  natural.  Some  pf  the  an- 
cient phlbfophers,  as 'Plato,  were  of  opinion,  that 
it  ought  to  be  employed  in  religion  only.  It 
formed,  in  every  country,  an  important  part  in  the 
worfhip  of  the  gods.  The  popular  worfbip  of 
the  heathens  corififted  principally  in  fongs  and 
chorufes,  accompanied  by  mufical  inftruments,  and 
.    '  'i.«  "  •        ..  i  i  • .    .  . .  ^ 

'*<  ♦«  Et  Zephyris  cava  percalamorum  fibila  prixnnm 
"  Agrefteis  docuere  cava*  infiare  cicutas." 

Lucret.  lib.  v. 

•*.  The  Nile,' '  fays  Dr.  Jiurney,  quoting  Apoltodorus,  *«  af» 
'*  ter  having  overflowed  the  whole  country  of  Egypt,  when  it 
«•  returned  within  its  natural  bounds,  left  a  tortoife,  the  flefli 
*<  of  which  being  dried  and  -waited  by  the  fun,  nothing  was  left 
„  «'.  wjitbin  the  fliell  but  nerves^and  cartilages  ;  and  tbefe  being 
*'  braced  and  contracted  by  deficcation,  were  rendered  fono- 
•'  rous.  It  fuggefted  to  Mercury  the  firft  idea  of  a  lyre,  which 
"  he  afterwards  conftro&ed  in  the  form  of  a  tortoife,  and  ftrung 
**  it  with  the  dried  finews  of  dead  animals."  Barney's  Ge- 
neral Hid.  of  Mufic. 

frequently 
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frequently  by  dancing.  The  Jewifh  worfhip  was 
performed  with  more  foJemnity  ;  but  it  wa$  alfo 
attended  with  chorufes,  and  with  all  kinds  of  rnu- 
fical  inftruments. 

In  the  Chriftian  churc  h,  mufic  was  at  firft  fimple 
and  vocal ;  and  the  Apoftles,  in  their  exhortations  to 
that  exereife,  urge  it  only  in  its  mod  fimple  form. 

The  firft  Chriftians  fpent  mueh  of  their  time 
together  in  finging  or  chanting  facred  hymns'7. 
The  attention  of  the  people  generally  to  church 
mufic,  however,  declined:  it  feemcd  neceflary, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  to  in- 
ftitute  a  particular  clafs  or  order  of  perfons,  who 
were  trained  regularly  for  this  fervice.  The  coun- 
cil of  Laodicea,  A.  D.  319,  forbade  all  others  to 
fing,  but  thole  who  were  appointed  and  dyly  in* 
ftru&ed ;  and  Eufebius  mentions  a  place  fet  apart 
in  the  church  for  the  canonical  fingers,  youths, 
virgins,  &c.n 

Saint  Ambrofe  is  faid'9  to  have  brought  from 
the  eaft  that  mode  of  finging  and  chanting  in  di- 
vine fervice,  which,  about  A.  D.  375,  he  eftablifhed  ' 
at  Milan,  and  which  was  afterwards  called  the 
Ambrofian  Chant:  and  Saint  Ignatius  is  under- 
flood  to  have  firft  introduced  the  manner  of  fing- 
ing alternately,  or  in  the  form  of  dialogue*0. 

Church-mufic  continued  in"  this  form  for  about , 
two  hundred  years :  the  ftate  of  any  other  kind  of 
mufic  during  that  period,  and  indeed  for  a' great 
while  before,  is   unknown.      About  A.  D.  600, 

17  Piw.  Ep.  lib.  jr.  ep.  97. 

**  Lib.  ii.  c.  3.  Bingham's  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  ch.  7. 
P*  38*  39- 

19  Auguft.  Gonfcff.  lib.  i<.  c.7.  The  Ambrofian  Chant  is 
alfo  called  Lous  perennis  :  and  Gregory  of  Tours  calle  it  PfaU 
terium  pgwpetuum,  a  continued  recitation. 

a-  bocrat.  Ecclef.  Hill.  lib.  vi.  c.  8. 

114  Gregory 
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Gregory  the  Great  colle&cd  and  arranged  the  mu- 
fical  fragments  of  thfc  ancient  hymns  and  pfalrns, 
which  had  been  moft  approved  by  the  firft  Chrif- 
tians,  and  Fathers  of  the  church.  He  reformed  the 
mufic  in  a  manner  not  now  precifely  underftood ; 
but  it  is  likely  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  reftore 
it  to  a  nearer  refemblance  of  the  ancient  Roman 
and  Grecian  facred  mufic  :  and  he  introduced  mu- 
fical  notes  or  figns,  which  were  placed  over  the 
words,  to  Ihew  the  manner  and  degree  in  which 
the  voice  was  to  be  pitched  and  founded  in  chanc- 
ing them  *\ 

Pepin,  in  his  intercouries  with  Italy,  firft  ob- 
ferved  what  he  reckoned  the  inferiority  of  the 
French  facred  mufic,  and  made  an  unfuccefsful  at- 
tempt to  introduce  into  France  Gregory's  im- 
provements, called  the  Gregorian  or  Roman  Chant. 
The  French  fingers  did  not  believe  themfelves  to 
be  inferior,  and  were  jealous  of  the  Italians. 
Charlemagne,  with  more  zeal  and  fuccefe,  endea- 
voured to  remove  that  jealoufy  ;  placed  Italian 
-  teachers,  or  thole  whom  he  had  fent  to  Rome  to 
be  trained  in  the  Roman  manner,  in  different 
fituations  in  France,  at  Metz  and  Soiflbns;  and 
ordained,  that  the  monks  and  clergy  fhould  uni- 
1  verfally  adopt  and  obferve  the  Roman  Chant,  for 
the  fake  of  order  and  uniformity  in  the  church  *\ 

Charlemagne  thus  corrected  the  antiphonaria  of 
the  French  church,  which,  till  then,  were  altered 
and  corrupted  according  to  the  pleafure  of  every 
leader  of  a  facred  choir.  But  the  French  were 
never  able?  adds  the  annalift,  to  execute  the  beats, 
the  trills,  the  fhakes,  and  accents  of  the  Italians ; 

*"  Gen.  Hift.  of  Mofic,  by  Dr.  Barney,  vol.ii.  ch.  I. 
"  Capitul.  Jib.  i.  c*p.  So.     Sangall.  de  GefKs  Car.  Magni, 
Jib.  i.  c.  87, 

nor 
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nor  had    they  fufficient    flexibility    of  voice   to 
imitate  their  various  graces  23. 

The  fame  author  fpcaks  in  this  period  too,  of 
the  Roman  muficians  or  chanters  teaching  thofe  of 
France  to  play  on.  the  org?mj  not  probably  for 
facred  purpofes,  but  for  private  entertainment. 
The  firft  organ  fcen  in  France,  was  a  prefent  from 
Conftantine  Copronymus,  A.  D.  757,  to  Pepin. 
Several  were  foon  after  conftru&ed  in  imitation  of 
it,  for  private  ufe  ;  and  the  mufic  of  the  organ  was 
one  of  the  luxuries  with  which  Primas,  a  bifhop, 
whofe  diocefe  is  not  mentioned,  entertained  Charle- 
magne's officers,  when  he,  was  anxious  that  they 
ftiould  make  a  favourable  report  of  him  to  that 
emperor*4.  The  prejudices  of  the  church  in 
earlier  times,  had  been  fo  ftrong  *$  againft  inftru- 
mental  mufic,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne 
the  organ  was  (till  fuch  a  novelty,  that  it  is  not 
likely  he  would  have  .ventured  to  introduce  it  into 
the  churches,  but  at  firft  into  his  own  private  cha- 
pel only  :  and  the  general  opinion  is,  that  organs 
were  not  ufed  in  any  Chriftian  church  till  the  tenth  • 
or  eleventh  century a0. 

*3  Annal.  Franc,  ab  A.  D.  708  ad  990. 

a+  Sangallenfis,  lib.  i.  de  Geftis  Car.  Magni. 

*$  Juftm  Martyr.  Quseft.  ad  Orthodox.  107.  He  faysex- 
prefsly,  that  the  practice  of  tinging  with  inftrumental  mufic 
was  not  received  in  Chriftian  churches. 

**  Burney'a  Gen.  Hid.  of  Mufic, 
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CHAP.     VI, 

The  Hiftory  of  Commerce  in  France,  from  Clo- 
vis,  A.  D.  486,  till  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
A.  D.  814. 

Commerce  fuppofes  not  only  induftry,  but  a 
^  knowledge  of  the  wants,  as  well  as  the  fuper- 
fluities  of  men,  in  different  regions  of  the  earth. 
It  is  a  ftare  requiring  fo  much  improvement,  and 
fo  great  a  fpirit  of  enterprife,  as  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  foon  attained  in  fociety. 

Man  labours  firft  to  fupply  his  immediate  and 
mod  neceffary  wants ;  and  when  thefe  are  fatisfied, 
prudence,  enforced  by  the  experience  of  former 
hardfhips,  will  difpofe  him  to  make  provifion  for 
future  exigencies.     The  induftry  of  a  man  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  things,  is  more   than  fufficient 
to  procure  fubfiftence  for  himfelf :  his  habit  of  ac- 
tivity, and  his  perfeverance  in  induftry,  will  foon 
furnifh  him   with  an   abundance   of  fuperfluities. 
The   very   idea  of   fo    much    fuperfluous   ftock 
might  check  his  habit  of  induftry,  and  again  re- 
duce him  to  penury,  were  there  no  channel  to  give 
iffue  to  that  iupcrfluity,  or  any  new  motive  to  ex- 
cite perfeverance  in  induftry. 
Barter.  He  obferves  others,  however,  in  fimilar  circum- 

ftances  vvith  himfelf;  their  ftock  fjas  accumulated 
"  in  an  equal  abundance,  but  confifts  of  articles  of  a 
different  kind  :  thefe  are  articles  fuited  to  his  real  or 
imaginary  wants,  and  his  fuperfluous  articles  are 

not 
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noelefs  fuited  to  theirs;  he  therefore  exchanges 
his  corn  for  their  fi(h,  or  his  cloth  for  their  cattle. 

The  natural  diverfity  of  men's  talents,  and  the  , 

accidental  variety  of  their  fituations,  will  naturally 
direft  them  to  different  kinds  of  induftry,  and  fur- 
nifii  them  with  various  forts  of  provifion.  One 
is  more  inclined  and  qualified  for  the  aftive  pur* 
fuits,  and  occafionally  fevcre  exertions  of  hunting! 
another  for  the  watchful  and  patient  exercife  of 
fifhing :  one  feels  a  kind  of  fociety  and  enjoyment 
in  a  flock  of  fheep,  or  herd  of  cattle  ;  and  the  me- 
chanical genius  of  another  fits  him  for  conftru&ing 
the  various  inftruments  of  arc. 

Their  refpe&ive  fituations,  too,  will  influence  in- 
dividuals. The  adjacent  hills,  or  forefts,  prefent 
temptacionsto  the  hunter;  rivers  and  (hores  folictt 
the  genius  of  the  fifhers ;  fome  fields  are  more  fie 
for  pafture  than  for  tillage  ;  fome  are  more  fit  for 
iheep  than  larger  cattle ;  and  fome  foils  and  fituations 
more  favourable  for  vines  than  corn*  Neceffity 
and  accident  thus  often  concur  with  natural  genius, 
with  conveniency,  and  with  the  love  of  variety,  to 
produce  and  promote  barter,  the  firft  and  molt 
natural  fpecies  of  commerce. 

In  this  ftate,  however^  it  muft  be  confined  within 
very  narrow  limits.  The  knowledge  of  one  ano- 
ther's wants,  or  fuperfluicies,  feldom  extends  much 
beyond  their  particular  diftrift  ;  nor  will  they,  in 
a  rude  ftate,  fubrnit  to  the  trouble  or  rifque  of 
tranfporting  bulky  articles  to  great  diftances. 

It  mutt  alfo  frequently  h.ippen,  that  two  perfons 
want  foracthing  which  neither  can  fpare  to  the 
Other,  but  with  which  a  third  and  a  fourth  may  ac- 
commodate them.  The  parties,  too,  may  be  dif- 
tant:  they  would  not  probably  difcover  each 
other's  wants,  nor  means  of  fupplying  thofe  wants, 
without  the  intervention  of  one  whofe  intereft  it 

becomes 
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be comes  to  informs  them,  and  treat  with  them*; 
who  purchafes  the  fuperfluities  of  one  man  or  di£- 
tri&,  and  difpofes  of  therti  to  another;  who  with 
this  view  travels  backwards  and  forwards,  at  once 
colle&ing  and  expending,  as  he  advances  over  the 
country,  the  various  articles  of  provifion  and  mer- 
chandife.  This  intervention  being  found  lucra- 
tive, will  naturally  encourage  men  to  ftudy  it,  and 
to  perfevere  in  the  pra&ice  of  it';  and  at  iaft  will 
gradually  form  in  fociety  a  clafs  of  merchants  by 
profefllon. 

A-  new  difficulty  will  foon  arife  in  afcertaining 
the   value  of  commodities.      Cattle    and   fheep, 
though  of  various  fizes ;  and  (laves,  whether  born 
in  fervitude  of  taken  captives  in  war,  however  dif-  , 
ferent  in   their  mental  talents  and  bodily  ftrength, 
wiH  at  firft  be  bartered  by  the   head.     Corn  and 
"wine,  of  different  qualities  and  meafures,  may  alfb 
for  fome  time  be  bartered  by  the  grofs  quantity, 
without  defcending  into  any  accurate  appreciation; 
and  that  which  is  moft  generally  or  frequently  ex- 
changed, will  be  reckoned  the  ftaple  of  the  dif-_ 
trift,  and  the  ftandard  for  eftimating  fuch  articles 
as  are  lefs  common.     Thus,  in  one  country,  the 
price  of  a  thing  will  be  reckoned  by  a  bullock, 
in  another  by  a  fheep,  in  a  third  by  an  amphora  of 
wine,  in  a  fourth  by  a  modius  of  corn,  and  in  a  fifth 
by  a  Have  :  the  price  of  land  will  be  faid  to  be  (o 
many  cattle,  fo  much  corn  or  wine,  or  fo  many 
flaves.     "  The  Italian  merchants/'  fays  Diodorus, 
fC  take  advantage  of  the  intemperance  of  the  Gauls, 
fc  to  promote  their  trade :  as  far  as  the  rivers  are 
"  navigable,  they  tranfport  wine  to  them  by  water; 
"  and  where  navigation  fails,  they  convey  it  to  them 
<f  in  waggons,  and   receive  a  great  price  for  it, 
"  For  a  xf/x^icv,  cadus3  (about  eighteen  gallons,) 
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€€  of  wine,  they  receive  puerum>  a  young  male- 
c<  flaveV 

Thefe,  however,  rauft  foon  be  found  very  im-  *'«»«■ 
peifeA.  ftaodnrds  of  value,  and  very  inconvenient  mett  " 
means  of  traffic.     Their  various  fizes  and  qualities 
nroft  render  their  value  always  uncertain,  unlefe- 
when  they  are  actually  produced  and  infpe&ed : 
they  do  not  anfwer  for  things  of  fmall  or  inferior 
value :  it  is  not  always  eafy  or  convenient  to  con- 
vey them ;   recourfe   therefore    muft  have    been 
had  early  to  weights  and  meafures,  as  the  true 
means  of  equal  and  juft  trade  ;  and  to  the  precious 
metals,  gold  and  filver,  as  the  mod  convenient 
figns  and  ftandards  of  .value,     <c  Phidon,  or  Pala- 
c*  medes,"    fays  Pliny,   "  firft  invented  weights 
<c  and  meafures  V     They  are  fc  natural  and  nc- 
ceflary,  .however,  that  we  ought  not  only  to  affign 
them  an  early  origin,  but  to  afcribe  their  invention 
to  feveral  perfons  and  countries.     Wc  know,  cer- 
tainly* that  different  countries  give  them  not  only 
different  names,  but  regulate  them  by  very  different 
ftandards  and  fubdivifions. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  the  precious  metals,  > 

and  the  comparatively  fmall  quantity  of  them 
which  can  be  found,  made  them,  and  ftill  makes 
them,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  an  objeft  of  cu- 
riofity.  Their  luftre  and  beauty  render  them  highly 
ornamental,  as  welt  as  precious :  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  gratify  vanity,  as  well  as  curiofity  and  ava- 
rice ;  they  are  eafily  carried  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  are  capable  of  being  fubdivided  va- 
riously into  fraftional  parts. 

For  a  long  time  they  ufed  to  be  weighed  at  Coin«* 
every  tranfa&ion  \     One  of  the  greateft  improve-, 

1  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  c.  26.  a  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  vii.  c.  56. 

3  "  Abram  weighed  to  Kphron  the  filver  which  he  had 
"  named  in  the  audience  of  the  fons  of  Heth,  four  hundred 
"  fhekcl*.  of  filver  current  with  the  merchant."   Gen.  xxiii.  16. 
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merits  in  mercantile  affairs,  was  tbe  afceitaiaing 

of  their  value  over  a  great  extent  of  country ,  by 
damping  or  coining  them.  The  currency  of  pri- 
vate coins  was  proportioned  to  the  chara&er  and 
publicity  of  the  perfon  who  iffaed  tfcittn :  the  im- 
provement was  complete  $  but  the  aera  is  uncer- 
tain when  their  value  was  afcertained  by  the  nation, 
and  damped  with  the  image  of  the  fovereign. 
Tmu  it  muft  have  often  happened  that  merchants,  in 

travelling  from  place  to  place,  came  not  always 
when  their  goods  were  moft  wanted  5  or  when 
there  was  the  grcatcft  (tore  of  commodities  on 
hand,  and  in  their  beft  ftate,  colleded  in  order  to 
barter,  or  generally  for  falc;  fct  times,  therefore, 
came  to  be  appointed,  which  were  the  moft  fea- 
fonable  for  the  country,  and  convenient  for  the 
traders.  Fairs,  or  public  markets,  in  centrical  or 
ufually  frequented  fituations,  were  inftituted.  The 
clergy  encouraged  them,  at  the  time  of  facrcd  fefc 
rivals,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cathedrals  and  mo- 
nafleries:  they  were  convenient  for  the  people 
who  were  affembled  there  for  a  religious  purpofe; 
and  the  clergy  hoped  that  they  would  prove  an  in- 
ducement to  bring  the  people  to  worlhip,  when 
they  found  that  they  could  at  rbe  fame  time  pro- 
mote their  worldly  intcrett  and  convetaiency  by  the 
fale  of  what  was  fuperfluous,  and  by  the  purchafe 
of  what  was  neceffary  or  defirable.  Hence  we 
perceive  that  thofe  fairs  abounded,  not  only  in 
France,  but  over  Europe. 

Inland  traders^  or  travelling  merchants,  appear 
in  very  early  times  to  have  been  men  of  no  incon- 
fiderable  ftock  and  enterprife.  They  crofled  the 
Alps,  which  in  the  days  of  Caefar  was  extremely 
difficult,  with  heavy  loads  of  merchandize  4:  they 

4  C*f.  de  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  iii.  c.  i. 
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extended  their  journics  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Baltic,  and  from  the  German  ocean  to  the  Elbe 
and  Danube;  travelling  generally  in  large  com* 
panics,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  as  the  caravans  of  Afia  and  Africa,  They 
traded  not  only  in  the  necefiaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  but  in  the  inftruments  of  war ;  and  on  one  oc- 
cafion,  Samon,  a  Frenchman,  the  leader  of  a  ca- 
ravan, was  chought  worthy,  in  the  reign  of  Dago- 
bert,  not  only  to  head  the  army,  but  to  afcend  the 
throne  of  Sclavonia,  which  he  occupied  thirty-five 
years  with  great  refpe&ability,  till  he  died 5.  Some- 
times their  inability  to  defend  themfelves  expofed 
them  to  be  plundered,  as  happened  among  the  Scla? ' 
vonians  during  the  reign  of  Samon,  and  which  was 
the  occafion  of  a  war  betwixt  him  and  Dagobert, 
in  which  the  latter  proved  unfuccefsful*. 

To  prevent  thofe  quarrels,  by  confining  the 
traders  within  the  limits  and  protedioa  of  the  em- 
pire; to  hinder  them  from  exporting  arms  into 
foreign  countries,  and  to  confine  their  commerce 
and  its  financial  advantages  within  his  own  domi- 
nions, Charlemagne  prohibited  the  French  mer- 
chants from  pafiing  eaftward  beyond  Lunenburg, 
Magdeburg,  Ratifbon,  &c.  and  from  trading,  at 
all  in  arms7. 

Their  trade  was  frequently  embarraffed  too,  by 
the  unjuft  irnpofitions  of  local  proprietors.  It 
was  reafonable  to  exa&  fome  revenue  for  the  ftate,, 
on  account  of  the  general  protection  which  it  af- 
forded trade ;  and  to  levy  a  pontage,  or  toll,  00 
pafiing  along  a  bridge,  on  account  of  the  expence 
of  ere&ing  it,  cither  by  the  ftate,  or  by  the  lord 
of  the  diftrid  :  but  the  avarice  of  individuals  con- 

s  Fredegar.  c.  48.  68.  .  6  Id.  c.  72. 

7  Lex  SaJica  a  Carol.  Magn.  emend  at.  cap.  3.  tit.  5. 

trived 
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trived  various  unreafonable  occafions  of  demand  i 
they  ftrctched  ropes  acrofs  certain  narrow  pafies, 
at  or  near  the  entrance  on  their  lands,  where  they 
infilled  on  receiving  a  toll :  even  from  the  traders 
who  paflfed,  not  along  a  bridge,  but  along  the  river 
under  it,  they  demanded  a  fum,  in  name  of  pon- 
tage ;  therefore  Charlemagne  interpofed  his  Impe- 
rial authority  to  remove  thefe  ernbarrafiments,  and 
ordered  every  fubjeft  of  difference  on  this  head 
to  be  brought  before  himfclf  for  judgment,  or  be- 
fore his  commifiaries  \ 

Fairs  were  convenient  for  thofe  who  refided  far 
in  a  thinly  inhabited  country ;  for  thofe  who  had 
collefted  a  large  (lock  of  fuperfluities,  which  they 
wanted  to  difpofe  of;  and  for  thofe  who  were  able 
to  purchafe  and  lay  up  a  fufficient  quantity  of  ar- 
ticles, which  they  were  likely  to  want  before  the 
next  public  market.  But  men  of  inferior  fortune 
and  lefs  forcfight,  or  who  were  conftantly  dependent 
on  unforcfeen  occurrences,  muft  have  felt  many 
wants  and  inconveniences  arifing  from  them,  in  the 
intervals  between  the  fairs :  this  would  fugged  to 
fome  the  advantage  of  keeping  a  (lore  always  well 
fupplied  and  in  one  place,  and  efpecially  in  or  near 
a  large  village  or  city,  adapted  to  the  condition 
stationary  and  wants  of  this  order  of  men  j  hence  the  rife  of 
^rchants.  l°ca'>  or  ftationai7  merchants.  Thefe  excite  little 
attention,  but  muft  foon  have  become  frequent  in 
all  the  confiderable  towns  of  Gaul.  Their  privi- 
leges as  a  fociety  of  merchants,  or  guild  brethren, 
are  of  a  comparatively  late  date  or  origin. 

From  one  city  or  province,  the  fpirit  of  mercan- 
tile enterprife  proceeds  from  one  nation  to  another. 
The  region  abounding  in  wool  may  be  deftitute  of 
irons  vines  may  flourifh  where  corn  will  not  grow, 

8  Lex  Salica  a  Carol.  Magn.  emendat.  cap.  3.  tit.  13. 

The 


tFhe/ldeftfhim^  ^dnftDirwed  wtrifBc  bttwiittKte 
fbuth  and  north,  or  eaftand  weft  of  France;  feerit 
fo>*fraiwHhe>r:  dfetfei  bht  .*  little  fdrthe*,  when  they 
^zdvidftyrcziry  .izr.iaia  half?  Spam*.  Britain,  or 
Qertaixifi  6t  eVea^nio.tHe  varioafc  countries  bor- 
dering* on  the  Mcdiwrraiieam. i  .- *y.' 
-i-Thrivpnpgrt fs^ttDwc^er  nattrfafcfcaak  gradual  j  wart 
ftotrtfoie  tfery  drder  and  banner  inwdaroh*  dip.  fpiric 
and  practice  ©f  ,cowirarcr.  g'few  and- &>uriifecd  iw 
Fraitee.-iJBiivas  rathcp^f  foreign  extrauSfiori ;.  wa$  Foreiga 
fettrtigM  from- Greece1  *  by  the  Bhociaira;  plattied  trade- 
i^i-icultivacdd.  aicMarfeiltts^  and  from  M arfcHle* 
ptxi  parted  over  aAUtHfr tides  of  the  'Ramtma  Pro* 
QitUioLi  zixdrtherk&mhbvmrti  and:  .eaftw^rd*  to  the 
S&n~dpa«riibeyond  the  Rhine.  T?he  Rowans,  fe* 
tioQfodvAietidiaritsv  and^ajifted '  them*  tdrtous  pro* 
te&ibn  and  important  pri^iteggsv  •"•*<  •» 
t  ^  A~*jflfifcTpf  adventure  fetans  m  have>be«n  natural 
to  this  Grecian  colony.  -They^wene  not  farisfied 
with  the  ports  to  which  they  ^ere  accuftomed  to 
tract,  iii  Italy,  Afi&r  and  Africa  j  they  were  Tolxd- 
tous  to  rival  the  Phcehirians  and '  Carthagini^«s> 
and  to  difcoveir  the  foorces  o$  thefe  trade  and 
wealth,  particularly  in  the  weft  arid  northern 
ocean.')  -This  was  probably  the  otsafiort  of  the 
voya^tihdertakett^Jatfd  performed  by{*$Ythfcas  af4 
fckithymenes,  both  natives  of  •  •  Marlfeilfcg:-  '  Th6 
formefc  was  a  phyficrah  fcy.  prof^ffion,  but  he  had 
made  aikronomy  and  geography'  the  &bje<5ts'of  hii 
early  and  molt  zealous  ftudy.  I>ifferfcnt  opiritora 
have'bdeti  formed  of  his  accuracy  •>  bnt  it  is  gene- 
todiy  .agreed1,  tfcarby*  hhr  niesjris  the'  merthacnts  of 
Matfeifles  difco^erdt  the  r  Bririfti  *iftsi*ds,  and  the 
faotriesrof  the  *ttn*  trade,  fo  long  engrdfftdoandi  conr* 
cealed    by   the    Phoenicians    and    Carthaginians9. 

.<_•:   '  -i  .     .  ".•.:.'•         A     :    >'\    ^  ,■     « 

9  Herodotus  calls  the  iflands  whence  the  Afiacics  in.  'geridral 

g#t  their  tin,  Caffiterides,  but  confeffes  his  ignorance  of  them* 

T4ialiatii5.     Mem.  del' Acad,  tom.xix.  p.  158. 
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The  latter,  Euthyrocnes,  foiled  fouthwarda  beyond 
the  equator. 

Some  authors  have  denied  that  the  colony  reaped 
any  immediate  or  direft  advantage  from  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  Britifti  iflcs,  becaufe  they  did  not 
carry  on  the  trade  altogether,  by  fca.  The  reafon, 
however,  feems  to  have  been,  that  they  were  un- 
willing to  expofe  themfelves  not  only  to  fo  long  a 
voyage,  but  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  their  interfering  in  that  trade. 
Therefore,  by  means  of  the  Gauls  on  the  weft 
coafti  who  were  expert  Jailors  enough  for  that  kind 
of  voyage,  they  tranfported  the  tin  from  the  Ifle 
of  Wight,  whither  it  was  brought  by  the  Bruith 
merchants  to  the  mouths  of  the  Seine,  of  the 
Loire,  and  Garonne  j  thence,  along  thefe  rivers :  it 
was  carried  in  waggonsr  or  on  horles,  overland, 
thirty  days' journey ;  and  afterwards  along  the  Saone, 
and  fo  down  the  Rhone10. 

The  merchants  of  Marfeillcs  and  Nafbonne  con* 
veyed  the  tin  to  the  different  ports  to  which  they 
had  been  accuftomed  to  fail,  on  account  of  their 
other  merchandize,  along  the  coafts  of  the  Me- 
diterranean lea. 

Aufonius,  de  claris  Urbibus,  informs  us,  that  the 
port  of  Narbonne  was  freouented  by  fleets  from 
Sicily  and  Spain,  from  Africa  and  Alia*  When 
"the  harbour  of  Narbonne  became  choked  with 
fand,  Montpelier  fucceeded  it,  as  the  great  refort 
of  the  Mediterranean  trade. 

From  Egypt  the  merchants  of  France  brought 
paper,  (p*$yr*s,)  fpiceries,  vegetable  roots,  and 
oil".  During  Lent,  the  monk  Hofpitius  lived  on 
certain  roots  brought  him  by  the  merchants  from 

10  Strata,  lib.  W.  i»6.  1S8,    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  fee.  zt. 
:    \l  Id.  fib.  r.  c.  5. 

Egypt. 
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Egypt.  They  appear  to  have  imported  alfo  wine 
firoffl  Ga2a,  or  rather  from  Cadi2  '*. 

The  drefs  of  the  people  of  rank  at  the  court 
of  Dtfgobert,  confifted  of  filk  (holoferica)  ovef 
their  linen  garments.  Saint  Eloy's  drefs,  particu-' 
hrly,  was  farther  enriched  with  a  great  .difplay  of 
precious  (tones'*.  Both  filk  and  ftones,  it  is  pro- 
bable, muft  have  been  exported  difcf&ly  from 
the  eaft,  by  the  merchants  of  Marfeilles ;  though 
feme  think  they  pUrchafed  them  at  fecond  hand 
from  the  merchants  of  Italy. 

Several  paffages  in  che  hiftorians  bf  thofe  times 
fliew,  that  there  was  a  diredt  and  frequent  inter- 
course betwixt  Marfeilles  and  Afia.  Among  other 
wares,  they  imported  reltes  from  Syria  'to  Bour> 
deaux  *4. 

Nothing  feems  to  have  been  more  eafy  at  all 
times,  both  before  and  after  the  conqueft  of  Clo- 
vis,  than  the  pafiagc  from  Gaul  to  Afia  and  Africa  % 
the  road  feems  to  have  been  conftantly  freqiicnted 
by  ambafiadors,  biihops,  and  pilgrims15.  When 
Gontran  made  his  public  v  entry  into  Orleans* 
praifes  and  acclamations  were  heard  on  every  hand* 
not  only  by  his  own  fubje&s,  but  by  Italians,  Jews, 
and  Syrians*  in  their  own  language*6. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  trade  of  Gaul, 
and  afterwards  of  France,  was  uniformly  brtfk  and 
extenfive*     Bourdeaux,   and  other  cities  on  the 

11  Mem.  de  L'Acad.  de  Belles  Lett  res.  Bat  in  looking 
into  Gregory  of  Tours,  lib.  vii.  29.  Paris  edit.  i66i,inftead 
of  niinum  Gasutinum*  I  find  Gatixinum  ;  it  is  likely  therefore, 
that  the  ftrong  wine  was  from  Cadia  in  Spain,  rather  than  from 
Gaza  in  Syria* 

"  Atidoen.  Vit.  S".  Eig.  i.  13. 

*+  Greg.  Tiir.  lib.  vii.  31. 

15  Id.  lib.  x.  24. 26.    Ball.  Vie  de  St.  Gene?.  c  6. 

14  Greg.  Tor.  tib.viii.  1. 

K  k  2  ocean, 
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ocean,  sis  0ourifhing  as  thole  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, traded  with  Britain,  Spain,  Germany;  Italy* 
Conftantinople,  Egypt,  &V. 

Strabo  (lib.  iv.)  reprefents  Corbijion  on  the 
Loire  as  equal  in  trade  to  MarfeiUes,  or  Narbonne; 
which  city,  M.  Huct  thinks,  may  have  been  the 
original*  name  of  Nantes. 
Decline  of  But  civil  and  foreign  wars*  muft  always  difturb, 
interrupt*  and  often  ruin  the  commerce  of  nations, 
which  naturally  profpers  by  tranquillity,  order,  and 
fecurity ;  but  languifhes  and  declines  in  proportion 
to  the  want  of  fecurity,  or  to  the  difordcrs  and  ob- 
ftacles  which  are  thrown  in  its  way. 

The  jcaloufies  and  wars  between  the  Gauls  and 
Romans  and  afterwards  between  the  different  dates 
and  kingdoms,  difturbed  and  difcouraged  com- 
merce, not  only  in  the  time  of  Clovis  and  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  as  when  Gontran  prohibited  all  intercourie 
between  his  own*  and  Childebert's  fubjc&s17,  but 
alfo  when  Charlemagne  tct  limits  to  the  merchants 
in  Germany >  both,  in  refpedt  to  .  the  articles  which 
they  fhould  fell,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  fliould 
travel. 

The  names  at  lead  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
meafures,  weights,  and  money,  feem  to  have  been 
cxclufively  adopted  in  Gaul. 
liquid Mca-  jn  Liquid  Meafure  6-cyathi,  or  2  bemina^  or 
mint*  made  1  fextarius,  wTiich  was  near  2  pints 
Ehglifh,  or  near  a  Scotch  chopin. 
6  Sextarii  was  a  congius. 

'Mdi\   or  A%fextar***  was  an  amphora. 

An  amphora,  which  was  a  cubic  foot,  contained 
80  Roman  pounds  of  rain-water*  zcongius^  10  lib.; 
and  *  fextarius,  1  lib.  8  ounces. 

„  M„,  I7  Greg.  Tun  lib.  ix.  c.  3s. 
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The  amphora  was  thus  near  9  Englilh  gallons ; 
the  congiuSy  nearly  a  gallon ;  and  thejextarius,  mort 
than  one  pint  and  a  half  Englilh. 

The  chterkx,  which  is  aJfo  fometimes  mentioned 
in  the  authors  of  this  period,  was  <i /extern. 

Though  the  French  adopted  thefenames,or  though  . 
Che  writers  of  their  hiftory  adopted  them,  yet  theqoan- 
city  fignified  by  them  is  various  in  different  periods 
and  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  nor  could  that  variety 
be;  ftated  with  precision,  without  unncceflary  mi- 
iiutenefe. 

Their  Dry  Meafure  was  no  lefs  variable.  J?**  Mea- 

The  modius,  containing  16  fextarii,  or  $%-mhht> 
J*a$  the  third  of  a  cubic  foot,  being  rather  more 
than  2l  peck  Englifh.     A  modius  of  Gallic  wheat 
weighed  about  20  libra  "or  pounds,   five  pf .  which 
were  fown  on  an  acre,  fix  of  barley  or  beans,  and 
three  of  peafe.     Hence  they  meafured  their  land  by 
the  nqmber  of  mufti  requifite  to  fow  it". 
In  Weights,  24  Grains  made  a  denier,  or  denarius,     Wcigha. 
3  Deniers9  or  fcruples,  a  drachm, 
8  Drachma,  an  ounce* 
16  Ounces  a  pound '9. 
In  Long  or  Land  Meafure, 

12  Thumbs,  or  inches,  made  a  foot, 
6  Feet  a  tefts,  of  toife, 

4     885  Toifes,  a  mile. 
But  in  other  parts  of  the  fame  country, 

13  Inches  made  a  foot, 

24  Feet,  zpertica,  perch,  or  poler 
1.00  Poles,  an  arpennis. 
Again,  \\  Foot  made  a  cubit, 

.5  Feet  a  pace, 
1 25  Paces,  a  Jiadium,  or  furlong, 
8  Stadia  >  a  mile*0. 

'*  PKnii  ttift.  Nat.  lib.  xviii.  c.  24.     Docaage  ad  Vo*. 
Mtdius  ct Sex  tortus.      .    *         ,  *9  Docange  ad  Voc.  Marca. 
*?  Greg.  Tur.  lib,  i.  c.  6.     Ducange  ad  Voc.  Partica. 
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M**y?  Money  was  fcarce,  and  little  ufed.     It  ferved 

nominally  to  appreciate  goods,  rather  than  to  pur> 
chafe  theai ;  and  though  it  was  the  means  alio  of 
pftimating  injuries,  the  compenfation  fo  eftimated 
was  generally  paid  in  kind  *  that  is,  in  goods  or 
.  ?«tlef 

The Jolidum  of  gold,  and  the  denarius  of  filver, 
only  are  mentioned  in  the  Salic  and  RipUary  Laws* 
There  were  5  Denarii  in  a  drachm  of  filver, 

8  Drachms  in  an  ounce,'  or  foUdim* 
75  Solidi  were  made  out  of  1  pound 
ofgoldv. 

The  Jtlidum  of  fine  gold  weighed  854.  grains,  but 
it  was  mixed  with  nearly  a  third  of  alloy,  which  fo 
diminiOied  its  value  as  to  prevent  its  currency  with 
Other  nations;  it  might  be  worth  about  fix  (hil- 
lings fterling. 

.  The  filver  Jolidum,  which  Charlemagne  ordered 
to  be  the  twentieth  part  of  the  pound  of  twelve 
ounces,  weighed  345  grains,  and  might  be  worth 
about  three  fhillings  fterling. 

The  filver  denarius,  weighing  21  grains,  was 
jibout  one  penny  three  farthings  *\ 

It  appears  from  the  Capitularies,  that  a  denarius 
porchafed  twenty-four  loaves  of  white  bread ;  and 
Vokaire  is  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  pound  of 
bread  in  each  loaf  •'. 

A  fheep?s  (kin,  which  Charlemagne  ^eore  over 
his  (houlders,  coft  a  G\vcr  Jolidum**. 

The  council  of  Thouloufc,  a  little  later  in- 
deed than  the  period  of  which  we  treat,  A.  D. 
843,  ordained  that  the  bifhop,  in  vifiting  his  dio- 

*•  Jo.  Geo.  Eccard.  Not.  ad  Leg.  Salic,  tit.  i.  p.  12. 

"  M.  Ie  Blanc,  Traite  HifL  de  Monnoye  de  France. 

*3  Capir.  Caroli  Magni.  Velly  Hift.  torn.  ii.  p.  97.  jot. 
Jlift.  Univ.  de  Volt.  '*    '' 

'   ?♦  St.  •  Ull.  de  Vit.  Caroli  Magni,  in  Coll.  Canifii. 

cefc, 
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ccfc,  fhould  have  it  in  his  option  to  receive  either 
VNoJolidi  of  gold  daily,  or  fubfiftence  in  kind,  viz. 
a  modius  of  corn,  a  modius  of  barley,  a  modius  of 
wine,  and  a  lamb,  or  good  pig,  two  pullets,  and 
feme  eggs. 

The  fourth  ctfiDp  of'tlp  fwe  council  advifes 
the  bifhops  in  their  vifitations,  not  to  ftay  at  every 
fmall  church,  but  to  go  rather  to  the  principal 
churches,  where  the  inferior  clergy  lhall  meet  them, 
and  bring  their  people  to  be  inftxu&cd  and  con* 
firmed,  vifiting  thus  but  about  one  church  or  pa- 
ri(h  in  five.  And  that  each  parifh  (hall  furnifh  tQ 
him,  and  bring  along  with  them  on  that  occafion, 
ten  loaves,  fixteen  gallons  of  wine,  a  good  quantity 
of  oats,  a  fat  fucking  pig,  two  pullets,  and  fome 
eggs,,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bifhop  and  his 
attendants;  that  the  perfon  where  the  bifliop lodges, 
lhall  accommodate  him  with  nothing  but  wood  and 
houfehold  utenfils  \  but  if  they  did  not  viftt,  they 
were  to  receive  nothing. 

By  the  Salic  Law,  the  value  of  a  cow,  fuppofing 
the  fine  or  compenfation  for  killing  her  equal  to 
her  price,  was      -     3o/olidi9  =:£.  ^    o    o  fterl. 
Aworkhorfe,       -      ^o/olidifr=z   12    o    o 
£  two  years  old  wether,  %JMd%%  =    0180 
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TicHi^orjrof  Languages,  Cuftomi,  Manners*  4sfc. 
<  itt  ;Prt»«ij-'  from*  Clovis/' A*  D,  '486/  till*  the 
-15»Afy  bf'Charlemagoe,  A[ft:.fifiV 


c?  rOi-nrj:  :rrt! 

••  •  '^.     ;-;j.  . 

trr-?.yx>  1>  ■* 
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V''   :  ,fp  ro«'*»  1: 

'*    ';r,»'         '  * 

r 

:    ^  i  LfV&UBg^  , 

TT#e  ^QfAapp  1  ^nd  .TCvoIutiAn  of :  JajOgyagcs  is,  not 

:        flWwJi*  ^^4  fl^  ^riOfis, % 
a\lafcd  rtp^afjfj  d^e;afltiq^^ri^,;axid.th^  pjjilp-r 
logiftj  But  Is  intimately  conne&gfl  w\th  hi$qry,  and 
^y  fojF?  c5?.  s}fcertfrip  ^t^  th?.  oi^igia  and  pevedu- 
^pnsc^^cjprj$n:     \      .  t .,  ':;\     *    -%  ..  \    '  ^ 

r  No^ir^g  ijs  marc;v  difficult,  ^either  to  jtcqupre 
or  to^chajpgc^,  than\  jar^i#,ge.  ,You  ip3y;;iqy/er- 
run  afld^l^b^uc.a  people;  ^you.  may  alter. f  be  .ad- 
miniftration,  or  change  the  nature  of  their  go* 
vernment  and  laws;  you  may  introduce  new  cuf- 
toms,  and  even  a  new  religion,  among  them*  but 
for  a  very  long  period,  whatever  authority  or  vio- 
lence you  exercife,  you  may  not  be  able  to  produce 
a  total  change  on  their  native  tongue. 

Should  the  authority  of  law  impofe  on  them  the 
language  of  their  conquerors,  in  the  exercifes  of 
religion,  and  in  the  public  tranfa&ions  of  civil  fb- 
ciety,  they  will  ftill  refort  in  their  private  and  fa- 
miliar intercourfes  to  their  native  tongue  \  and 
fliould  even   that,  after  many   ages,  ceafe  to  be 

*  s    *  fpoken* 
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fpokcn,    it  ViH-.yet  furviye  aUBf>ft  for  ever  *tt<the 
names  of  towns,  rivers,  *nd'  nifty  nfainfes.,: 
v    The   Celtic,   which  appears  to  rhaye  been. th$ 
Original  language  of  a  great  pare  of  Europe,  ifcap 
ittll  be  traced  in  the  ft  vera!  diale&s  -of.  the  weftcm 
nations.     No  example*  .?$  for  as'inc  Jcnow,  of  ori- 
ginal (Celtic  now  rcmaipSifthe  Druids  having  i#t 
duftrioufty  prohibited*  writing  j .  it  is  therefore  ex«* 
tFcmely  difficult,  if  o§{  abJloluWly  iiiftpQfifok/ta'fb* 
cide  #mong  v^riou^  competitors,  a$-the  Gaelic* -the 
Welflb,  and  the  Irifh,  &c.  tfhiehtff -their  diate<33 
approaches  reared  to  ijhe  ancient  Celtic \      . ;  : 
•  There  is  no.  doubt  that  the  Celtic  •  was  the  oriw 
ginal  language,  of  Gaul.     It  .was  firfl   invaded  >bj* 
the  Creek  toqgye*  and, by  comparing  two  paflkgea 
of  Caefar  (lib.  i,),  it  feetm  as  if  ntfwy  of  the  people 
even  in  the  interior  of  the  country  hadacquiredtho 
knowledge  of  the  living  wor(ds;afktf>brafesvbut  were 
ignorant  of  the  written  language*  -Nor  was  any  more  . 
wafoaably  to  be  expe&ed.     The  <  colony  at  Mar-* 
feilles,  however,  numerous*  were  noc  equal  to  the 
native  population.     Intercourse  would  neeeffacily 
produce  fome  knowledge  of  ordinary  language^  but 
neither  was  that  inteecQurfe  for  many  years  exteniive; 
bof'was  k  taught,  or ,  defirea  by: the  Druids  ahd 
their  difoipJea,  ia.fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  diffuled 
the.  kjnovViedge o£r*ading  Qr  writing  iu 

It  is  -comrapnljf  .believed  that  the  Latin)  be* 
came  the,  orduwy  lacjguagc  of;  the  Gauls,  after  they 
were  fubjeftei.by,  Caefer  to. the  Roman  empire* 
?nd  it  is  trtie*  that*  the  moft <cffieft)ual  means  were 
employed  for.,  that:  end.  .  The  Druids,  the  chief 
oracle  to  any  religious  or  political  change,  were 
baoiflhed  or.  fuppjrefled >  .Latin  was  introduced  by 

*  The  curious  n^ay  cpnfWU  Pezron/s^Qrigitt  tff  Ancient  Na« 

lions,  and  Bullet's  Mcmoires  fur  la  Langue  Celtiqac. 
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public  authority  into  the  courts  of  law,    and 
recommended  by  all  the  patronage  and  influei 
of*  the  ftatcw     Latin   fchools  were  eftablifhedl 
order  of  Caligula  at  Lyons,  Befan<jon,  &c. ; 
academies  were  formed  at  Marfeilles,  Narboi* 
Thouloufe,  Bourdeaux,  Auvergne,   Poitiers, 
for  that  and  the  other  purpofes  of  literature* 
thefe,  added  to  the  univerfa]  and  familiar  intercom 
of  the  Romans  with  the  Gauls,  mud  have  contribu* 
to  communicate  among  them,  in  the  progrefsi 
time,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  *. 

A  little  reftedtion,  however,  will  fatisfy  us  th< 
the  number  of  people  who  acquired  it  were  fei 
over  the  whole  country,  compared  to  the  gener 
mafe,  who  either  from  want  of  opportunity,  froti 
indifference,  or  from  pride,  continued  to  ufe  tbeil 
mother  tongue. 

It  more  frequently  happens,  that  ftrangers  accom- 
modate themfelves  to  the  natives,  than  that  the  na- 
tives give  way  to  ftrapgers.  Such  of  them  as  are 
refident,  apd  unaccommodating  in  their  temper,  will 
afibciate  more- with  their  own  countrymen  than  with 
the  people  among  whom  they  live.  Soldiers  fta- 
tioned  in  different  quarters,  to  maintain  the  fub- 
nnffion  and  order  of  the  country,  were  not  allowed 
to  mingle  freely  with  the  inhabitants;  nor  were  they 
the  people  from  whom  the  inhabitants  could  be  ex* 
petted  cheerfully  to  learn  a  foreign  language.  Be- 
tides, ic  is  fcarccly  credible  how  fmall  the  number 
of  ioldiers  was  by  whom  the  Gauls  were  kept  in 
awe*  «'  The  Gauls/'  faid  Agrippa  to  the  Jews, 
in  diflbading  them  from  infurrc&ion,  "  are  kept 
"  in  <fqbjtdion  and  order  by  twelve  hundred  fci- 
V  di*Ts,  a  people  whofe  cities  are.  twelve  hundred 

*  Mem.  dt}'  Aetd.  torn.  xxiv.  p.  551* 

*      '     ~  "  in 
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"  in  number  V  Suppofing  Roman  colonies*  and 
many  villas,  for  there  were  certainly  many  Romans 
of  rank  who  preferred  a  refidence  in  Tranfalpinc 
Gaul,  they  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  influenced 
the  language  but  of  the  fmall  circle  around  them- 
icJhrcs,  and  not  to  have  leavened  the  whole  mafs 
of  the  people.  Authority,  and  other  political  mo* 
Jtives,  operated  oh  men  only  of  political  and  am- 
bitious minds,  who  were  expofed  to  the  notice  of 
xulers,  or  difpofed  to  court  their  attention  and  fa* 
vour.  We  know  the  partial  efieft  produced. by 
a  fimilar  plan  of  William  of  Normandy  on  the 
people  of  England.  So  many  fchools  and  a  cade* 
imes  would  contribute  to  extend  the  Roman  lan-r 
guage  among  the  people  of  rank  in  Gaul,  and 
iimong  fuch  as  were  defirous  of  learning  i  but  the 
common  people  in  moft  countries  are  regardlefs 
of  it,  and  infenfible  of  its  advantages ;  and  the  Gauls 
muft  have  been  peculiarly  prejudiced  againft  it,  if 
they  were  attached  to  Druidical  reverence  and 
iruftoms.  . 

But  we  have  more  direft  evidence  than  that  of 
analogy  and  inference ;  we  have  the  pofirive  tes- 
timony, of  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times,  that  long 
after  the  Auguftan  age  the  Celtic  continued  to  be 
the  common  language  of  Gaul.  Strabo,  who  wrote 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  lays  (lib.  iv.),  that  the 
people  of  Aquitania  fpoke  a  different  language  or 
dialed  from  that  of  the  refl:  of  the  Gauls.  We 
need  neither  enquire  on  this  occafion  what  that 
language  was,  nor  whether  Strabo  included  the 
fecond  Aquitania,  or  not,  in  the  diftrift  of  which  he 
fpeaksi  it  is  fufiicient  to  receive  his  teftimony, 
phat  the  Roman  tongue  had  not  generally  extended 
$ ven  beyond  the  caftcrn  branches  of  the  Garonne, 

?  Jofcphus,  lib.  ii.  c.  16.  defiellg  Jufaico. 
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Tacitus,  in  the  Life  of  Agricola,.  oonfiders  tW 
language  of  Britantry  as  a  dialect  only  of  that  ge* 
ncrally  fpoken  in  Gaul ;  and  Diodorus,  Pliny,  a 
all  the  other  writers  of  the  two •  firft  centuries 
the  Chriftian  sera,  who  notice  at  all  this  fubjed. 
fpeak  of  the  Celtic  as  the  common  language  of  tfcat 
country.  .:..,'*. 

»  In  the  Adks^f  the'MarcyrsofiiLydns,  A.  D.  177* 
it  i&  fpecially  obferred,  that  one  of , the  confeffors 
anfwered  thie  interrogations  put  to  *  him  in  Latin 
only,  which,  (he  wit  Hat  *it  was  unexpeded  and  re- 
markable.    Irenaus  bifhop  of  Lyons,  in  the  fecond 
century,  apologifes,in  the  prefaced  his  five  books 
agaioft  heretics,  for  his  want  of  corre&nefs  and 
degree  of  ftyle,  from  his  refidence  among  thofe 
to  whom  the  Celtic  language  *was  mod  familiar. 
Jerome,  in  the  preface  to  the  fecond  book  of  his 
commentary  on  the  cpiftle  to  the  Galatians,  written 
in  (he  end  of  the  fourth  century,  pbferves  that  thefe 
Afiatics,  befidcs.thc Greek  language,  fpoke  alfo  a 
dialed  very  like  that  fpoken  at  Treves.    Severus 
"SuJpicius,  in   thi  firft  dialogue  of  his  Life  of  Saint 
Martin,  written  in  the  fifth  century,  makes  one  of 
jthe  fpeakers&y  tothciotber,  **  Speak  in  the  Celtic 
**■  or  Gal lican  >tongue*  if  you  prefer  it,  provided 
";only  .you  fpeak  of  Saint  Martin;"  and  Sidonius 
Apollinar^s,    writings  to  his  friend   Ecdicius,.  ac- 
knowledges  the  -difficulty  of '  writingspurc  Latin,  free 
from  Celtic  phrafes  and  idioms/  ' 
-    From  thefe  fa£l«s  it  appears,  tfegt  the  Celric  con- 
tinued to  be  the  vulgar  tongue  of*  the  Gauls,  not 
only  when  the  Romans  conquered  them,  but  dur- 
ing their  dominion  in  that  country,  and  till  its  con- 
quest by  the  Barbarians. 

.  Let  us  now  hecolled  that  the*  Gttuls,  when  Cae* 
far  invaded  them,  and  obtained  the  fads  on 
which  we  haye -founded  a  tCalcvbtabn  of  their 
**    ''''*  number, 
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drc  number4,  *mbtmte&  at  teaft  to'  eighteen  iftilltohs 
da.  of  fouls.1  Ttoe-Goths  and  Bufgundlans  at  thK  hidftf- 
am,  did  not  exceed  eighty  thotifand  each,*  and  th*ir: 
wie  dominion  ahd  refidence  in  Gaul  was  comparatively ' 
iat  of  Ihorrduratiohi  They  mighty  1n*  the?  courfc  bf  a1 
c  oft   century  or  tw&,  cctfrupt,'  biit-  theyjeotild  -not  change^ 

thi  language  of  fo:greac  and  populous  a*  eoiintrjr;  -  >  • 

D.r  "£he  Franks  clo  not  appear  td  fiave  been  more1 
usi  rruinerous*than  airier  of thefe  tribes,  and  they  muft1 
3  h  have  been  extended  over  a  large  traft  of  country^ 
&<  It  is  likely,  indeed,  that  they  occafionally  received 
jpc  frefh  acceffions  to  their  numbers  from  Germany, 
.jjof  vrhen  they  became  permanent*  and  the  rulers  of 
£;  Gaul.  The  old  German,  or  Tudefque  language, 
7  p  which  is  faid  to  have,  been  a  dialed:  of  the  Gothic, 
iff  may  be  expetted  to  have  made  fome  impreffion, 
0..  and  contributed  fome  what  to  alter  the  language  of 
frC-.  the  stives.;  Ic  mud  have  acquired  more  influence 
I:*  as  intercourfe  became  more  frequent  and  common 
^  \rith  Germany,  and  efpecially  under  the  government 
of  Charlemagne,  who  was  born  in  that  country,  and 
appears  orv  the  whole  to  have  been  favourable  to 
bis  native  dialed.  His  great  ambition,  however,. 
Was  to  promote*  learning,  rather  than  language. 
He  r^quirfctf  the  people  generally  to  fend  their- 
children  to  fchool  $  that  they  who  were  inftru&ed* 
iftould  teach  others  at  home  5  and  that  fuch  as  could 
attain  no  more,  (hould  at  leaft  learn  to  repeat  the 
Creed  anit  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  their  native* 
tongue'.*        '  •       < 

-  The  coundfo  bochof  Mayence  and  Tours,  A*  D.; 
#13,  require  •  that  ditty?  people  fhall  be  inftrufted* 
in  their  native  tongue>  5»hacher;  Roman,  vulgar;  ofl 
Tucfcfqtfc.       _      ..  '    u  *<       "  » 

".*  Se*x\9  iBtrodaftioii'to  tbi*  HMory. 
*'•-.*  Cli^iiJ.  iA*  c*  185. 
r. :  1  On 
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-  On  the  whole,  thefe  three  diaJe&s,  Latin,  Celtic, 
and  Tudefque,  prevailed  fo  generally  and  fo  long 
in  Gaul,  that  fometimes  the  one,  and  fometimes 
the  other,  according  to  the  diftrift  and  origin  of 
the  people  who  relided  in  it,  is  called  the  vulgar 
tongue.  They  gradually  mingled  together  in  pro- 
0  cefsof  time  9-  and,  according  to  the  viciflitudes  of 

the  country  and  people,  formed  the  Roman,  or  Ro- 
manefque,  and  finally  the  prefent  French,  language. 


SECT.  II. 
Of  Cufioms  and  Manners; 

The  conftitutional  principles  of  human  nature 
being  the  fame  in  every  age  and  country,  admitting 
of  fomc  variety  only  from  climate  and  culture,  the 
cuftoms  and  manners  of  all  early  nations  may  be 
expe&ed  to  bear  a  near  refemblance.  In  a  rude 
ft  ate  of  fociecy,  the  knowledge,  the  wants,  and  the 
ambition  of  men,  are  confined  to  few  objefis. 
Every  one  is  chiefly  attentive  to  the  immediate 
gratification  of  his  own  appetites ;  the  ncareft  ftrcam 
of  water  quenches  his  third;  and  if  he  fhall  have 
advanced  beyond  the  ftate  of  hunting  and  filhing, 
a  fmall  fpot  of  land  will  furnifli  him  and  his  family, 
by  their  induftry,  with  all  that  is  farther  neccflkry 
for  their  fubfiftencc.  Having  the  ncceffaries  of 
life,  they  fcarcely  extend  their  thoughts  beyond 
them:  if  thefe  fail  in  one  place,  it  occaGons  little 
uneadnefs ;  the  family  or  tribe  aflTemble,  and  wan- 
der wherever  the  climate  and  foil  appear  more  fa- 
vourable. 

Every  man  is  thtis  independent,  and  free.    He 
affociates  with  others,  becaufe  his  nature  difpofes 

him 
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him:  to  ibctety,  and  becaufe  a  general  aflbejation  is 
i)c^cffary  for  mutual  defence  and  general  fecurity*: 
la  fuch  a  community,  few  laws  are  reqyifite 5  and,' 
like  the  manners  which  they  regulate,  will  be  rude 
and  fimple.  ; 

1  The  face  of  the  country,  both  in  Gaul  add  Ger~;  cumatc 
mar*y,  except  in  a  few  particular  diftrifts,  is  reprer, 
fenced  as  plain,  interfered  by  many  great  and  na-: 
vigable  rivers,  and  covered  with  extenfive  forcfts- 
and  frequent  marfliefr.  In  refpeft  of  natural  fitua-> 
tion*  the  temperature  muft  vary  according  to  the 
degree  of  northern  latitude,  and  „to  the  vicinity  of 
mountains,  mardies,  and  the  ocean.  Germany  has 
been  always  found  colder  than  France,  and  the. 
Seine  and  the  Rhine  more  fubjeft  than  the  Rhone 
or  the  Garonne  to  the  fe?erity  of  froft;  but  in 
both  countries,  and  in  their  leveral  regions,  the 
winter  has  generally  become  milder,  in  modern  than 
in  ancient  times.  The  reafon  is  obvious:  the  fo- 
refts  which  now  remain^  are  not  to  be  compared,  in 
age  or  extent,  with  thofe  which  covered  both  Ger- 
many  and  Gaul  in  ,the  days  of  the  Romans.  The 
marfbes  are  now  d^ined,  and  the  lands  in  general 
cultivated  j  the  ffitue  quantity  therefore  of  damp 
cold  vapour  cannot  be  lodged  in  them,  raifed  •  into 
the  atmofphere,  nor  poured,  as  the  winds,  chanced 
to  blow,  over  the  face  of  the  adjacent  country, 
France  is  not  now  like  ancient  Gaul,  fo  cc  griev- 
u  pufly  vifned  with  froft  and  fnow  :"  the  waters 
of  the  greatefl  rivers  are  now  never  fo  ftrongly 
frozen  that  whole  armies,  with  all  their  loaded  wag- 
gons, ,ei9.uld  fafely  pafs,  over  them ;  nor  is  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmofphere  fo  fevere,  that  neither  vines 
aor  olives  can  grow  to  maturity  \ 

1  Diod.  SicuU  lib.  r. 

The 


PerfoD,,  *  The  rtadvc'Gaeh  arc  rcpf^nfedaifWllahd-fifri 
tlteif  hair  •  inclining  Co  fed,  their  eyfes  blue,  (&stfp9 
and  fierce,  and  their  temper  irritable  and  haughfcf . 
Their  women  indulged  ffdety  in  fcolding;  and 
fometimes  Ihewed  remarkable  agility  in  kicking 
and  boxing  thofe  with  wborti  ttev  pdffiOriately  quar- 
relled*. «  Vandals  and  Vifigoths/'  fays  Profcd- 
pkis,  (lib.  i.  c.  8.)  "  are  all  Mil  and  fair ;  their  Hsiir 
M-  is  yellow,  their  countenance  open  5  they  hfcTtf 
"  afttthe  fartfe  religion,  (the  Arian,)  the  fame  laws; 
99  and  the  fame  language,  Whfch  is^CaHed  Gofcbte^ 
Strabo  fays,  (lib.  vii.)  that  the  Germans  differed 
little  from  the  Gauls  in  manners,  fize,  features;-  dt 
colour.  Tacitus  is  of  the  fame  opinion  5  but 
Csefar  obferves,  that  the  Germans  wert  talk*  and- 
more  robnft  than  the  Gaute.  Both  of  ithem>"#ere' 
nearly  of  the  fize  of  Britons, '  and  exceeded  the 
tallefr  of  the  Romans  half  a  foot3.  The  Greeks 
were  rather  fuperior  in  fize  $  Strabo  indeed  calls 
them  gigantic,  and  they  were  generally  well-pro- 
portioned and  handfome. 

Such  were  the  nations  whofe  pofterity  have  now 
for  fo  many  centuries  occupied  the  kingdom  of 
France;  and  though  fonhe  alterations  muft  have 
taken  piace  after' fo  long  a  period,  yet  a  refem- 
blance  both  in'  perfon  and  temper  is  generally  ma- 
nifeft. 

Temper.  -  Their  mind  is  lively  and  ardent;  their  feelings 
are  quick  and-  impatient  i  the  firff  impulfe  is  the" 
ftrongeft  :  they  do  not  appear'  fo  much  to  want 
natural  fortitude  and  vigour^  as  that  felf-govern- 
ment  which  is  fo  necefikry  to'  fuccefs  in  both,  pri- 
vate and  publk-  duties,  in  the  arts  of  pfcace  as  welt 
as  of  war  i  and  wHich;  nations  in  ^fcfr-fiV&uifcbte 

*  Ammian.  Marcel!.v  Ktr.xwd'  l£lVi 

3  Strabo,  lib.  v.     Cluver,  Germ.  Antiq.  lib.  i.  c.  14. 

foil 
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foil  and  climate,  or  in  a  more  dependent  political 
ftate,  arc  forced,  from  their  pinching  wants,  nume- 
rous hardfhips,  and  ftridtcr  habits  of  fubjedtion, 
early  to  learn. 

Tlie  phrafes  of  Latin  authors  applied  to  Gauls 
and  Germans,  immanes>  ferocesy  truces*  &?*v  feem 
to  refer  to  their  ruder  ftate  of  focicty,  rather  than 
to  their  natural' temper ;  for  the  fame  authors  have 
lhewn  by  fads  that  they  were  mild  and  merciful. 
But  the  more  civilized  and  luxurious  Romans,  who 
excelled  them  only  in  difciplinc,  dreaded  their  fu- 
perior  fizc  and  ftrength  of  body,  and  fcarcely  ever 
recovered  altogether  from  that  terror  which  the 
Gauls  infpired  by  their  early  invafion  of  Italy  and 
fack  of  Rorrie. 

The  Gauls  are  reprefented  as  fo  grave  at  an 
early  period  of  their  hiftory,  that  when  a  Grecian 
dancer. appeared  in  the  theatre  to  (hew  his  art,  they 
went  our,  calling  it  a  fpecies  of  madnefs  or  infanity. 
The  reafon  might  be,  that  their  amufements  *iu 
thofe  times  were  chiefly  of  a  warlike  nature,  tend- 
ing to  encourage  and  improve  them  in  feats  of 
arms. 

The  moft  northern  of  the  German  nations  Ta- 
citus reprefents  as  extremely  poor  and  dirty,  with- 
out arms,  horfes,  or  houfehold  gods.  The  rudeft  o( 
the  Gauls,  when  we  advert  to  thofe  times,  on  compa-  " 
rifon  were  wealthy  and  civilized.  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  (lib.  xv.  c.  12.)  teftifies  that  the  women, 
especially  among  the  Gauls,  were  rather  attentive  to 
drefss  and,  however  poor,  they  were  always  neat 
clean,  and  decently  clothed. 

The  heads  of  flaves  were  (haved ;  and  (haven  Dreft. 
or  (horn  hair  became  a  mark  of  degradation  or 
fervkude.     But  freemen .  combed  their  long  hair 
backwards  from  their  brow  to    their  neck,  and 
again  raifing  it  upwards  and  forwards,  formed  it 

l  l  into 
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into  a  tuft  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Men  of  fu- 
pcrior  rank  (haved  their  cheeks  only,  leaving  large 
whifkers,  or  muftachoes4. 

A  veft  of  woollen,  or  furred  (kin,  with  a  kind  of 
mantle  clofely  fitted,  (hort  on  each  fide,  reaching 
to  the  knees  only,  but  long  behind  and  before 
down  to  the  feet,  covered  the  body.  Their  ftriped 
trace*,  breeches  or  trowfers,  wer£  ornamented 
with  flowers  and  taflels :  their  legs  and  feet  were 
wrapped  in  fillets,  or  bands  of  cloth  of  various 
colours.  The  coat  or  clokc  worn  by  perfons  of 
high  rank,  was  fometimes  of  white  linen  j  and 
among  the  Franks  or  Germans,  their  clothes  were 
made  tight,  fo  as  to  (how  accurately  the  fhape  and 
movements  of  the  body*. 

Linen  was  feldom  made  or  ufed  at  an  early  pe- 
riod in  Gaul.  Saint  Boniface,  in  one  of  his  epiftles 
to  a  German  bifhop,  requefts  a  large  piece  of  it,  as 
a  thing  noteafily  procured,  to  make  ufe  of  in  wafli- 
ing  his  feet.  The  fcarcity  of  linen,  and  infrequent 
change  and  wafhing  even  of  their  woollen  gar- 
ments, muft  have  been  one  great  caufc  of  difeafes 
in  the  fkin,  and  of  leprofies. 

The  female  drefs  was  a  fimple  cap  on  the  head ; 

in  later  times  it  was  made  of  fine  linen,  but  without 

lace.     The  gown,  generally  woollen,   was  pinned, 

.  or  tied  clofe  over  the  neck,  fhoulders,  and  breaft. 

Widows  were  drcflcd  like  religious  perfons. 

Even  the  emperor  Charlemagne's  daughters  were 
accuftomed  to  fpin,  and  employ  themfelves  both  in 
linen  and  woollen  manufactures,  "  ne  per  otium 
cc  torperent,"  that  they  might  not  acquire  any 
habit  of  idlenefs. 

4  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  c.  307. 

9  Id.  ibid. ,  Apollin.  Sid.  Pan*  Major.    Sangall.  lib.  i.  c  36. 

The 
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The  female  fex  were  highly  efteemed  by  the  Ger-  Refpea  for 
mans,  infomuch  that  an  enemy  preferred  them  to  thcftt" 
the  other  fex  as  hoftages,  being  affured  that  the 
terms  or  treaty,  for  their  fake,  would  be  held  more 
facred,  and  fulfilled  with  more  promptitude  and 
precifion ;  and  every  circumftance  was  anxioufly 
avoided  which  might  prolong  their  captivity,  or 
endanger  their  fafcty. 

The  nobles,  freemen,  and  (laves  did  not  inter-  Mmlm, 
marry ;  each,  in  forming  that  relation,  adhered  to 
their  oWn  rank.      Degradation  followed  any  man 
or  woman  who  married  an  inferior,  and  generally 
it  wa$  extended  to  their  children. 

Polygamy  was  known,  but  not  generally  preva- 
lent.    Concubinage  was  more  frequent  j  and  rank 
was  eftimated  among  the  nobles  by  the  number  of 
concubines,  rather  than  wives. 

Adultery  was  feverely  punifhed  in  the  female : 
ftiaved  and  dripped  in  prefence  of  her  family,  the 
criminal  was  publicly  fcourged  through  the  village 
to  which  (he  belonged. 

Early  marriages  were  not  encouraged  j  they  ap- 
pear to  have  confidered  it  as  both  unnatural  and 
unpolitical  to  marry  before  the  twentieth  year,  and 
as  the  chief  caufe  of  a  puny  race  *. 

The  bride  brought  no  dowry ;  her  friends,  on- 
the  contrary,  received  confiderable  prefents  from 
the  bridegroom.  An  ox,  a  horfe  fuitably  furnifhed, 
a  javelin,  and  a  fword,  which  he  prefented  to  the 
bride,  or  her  nearelt  of  kin,  fymbolically  repre- 
fented  to  both  parties  the  labours,  the  adtivc  duties, 
and  the  virtues,  which  they  ought  to  perform  and 
cultivate  in  private  and  public,  in  profpericy  and 

6  •«  Sera  juvenum  Venus." — •'  Intra  annum  vigefimum  fe- 
"  minse  notitiam  habuifle,  in  turpiflimis  habent  rebus."  Ta- 
citus. 

LU  adverfiry§ 
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adverfity,  in  peace  and  in  war.  The  fuitor  be- 
trothed his  bride  of  whatever  rank,  with  a  fol  and' 
a  denier  ;  or  if  a  widow,  with  three  fols  and  a  de- 
nier, which  were  paid  to  the  neareft  relations  of 
her  late  hufband,  or  to  the  king*. 

On  the  morning  after  the  confummation  of  the 
marriage,  the  hufband  conferred  on  his  wife  what 
was  called  morgengaba\  that  is,  fo  much  of  his  pro- 
perty as  his  rank  and  circuniftances  could  afford,  in 
money,  furniture,  houfes,  or  lands.  It  became  her 
own  perfonal  property,  not  only  for  life,  but  was, 
conveyable  by  her  will,  or  defcended  legally  to  her, 
heirs.  Galfwinda  in  this  way  received  five  cities; 
in  Aquitania9. 

Among  all  ranks,  marriage  was  an  occafioo  of 
convivial  intercourfe  and  feftivtty. 

cwidien.  Mothers  fuckled  and  reared  their  own  children ; 

and  in  mod  cafes  in  earlier  times  communicated  that 
kind  of  education  which  furnifbes  the  firft  principles 
of  knowledge  and. morals*  They  taught  them  tot* 
reverence  the  gods ;  and,  by  reciting  often  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  anccftors,  infpixed  them  with,  fen- 
timents  of  ambition  and  valour.         .     . 

They  trained  their  daughters  chieBy  to  domeftic 
occupations  and  oeconomy  ;  but  ftudied  alfo  to  firo-, 
nifli  them  with  thofe  accomplifhments  which  were 
calculated  to  excite  the  attention  and  fecure  the, 
cfteem  of  the  valiant. 

A  young  man  was  incapable  of  public  intercourfe. 
with  his  father,  of  Gtttog.with  him  at  table,,  or  ap- 
pearing his  companion,  till  he  was  formally  ad* 
mitted,  if  a  private  pe-rfon  by  the  chieftain,  or  if  % 
prince  by  a  foreign  king*  to  the  profcflion  of  arms. 
In  a  (harp  engagement  of  the  two  nations,  Turif- 

7  Salic  Law,  tit.  46. 
preg.  Tur.  lib.  ix,  c.  ao. 

mod, 
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mod,  fon  of  Turifend,  king  of  the  Gcpida^,  was 
flain  by  Alboin,  fon  of  Audoin,  king  bf  the  Lom- 
bards; and  to  his  death  was  added  a  dreadful  (laugh- 
ter bf  his  deje&ed  and  flying  troops.  The  army  of 
the  vi<5tor  propofed,  that  his  father  fhbuld  admit 
him  his  companion  in  conviviality,  who  had  fought 
with  htrti  fo  valiantly  and  fuctefsfully  In  the  field  of 
battle.  But  Audoin  refufed,  faying,. it  is  contrary 
to  cuftoib  that  a  king's  Ton  fhould  dine  with  his 
father,  till  he  had  been  girt  with  armour  by  a  fo- 
reign prince* 

Alboin  he&rd  the  words  of  his  father,  and  with- 
out delay,  accoftfpanfed  by  forty  feledt  youth3, 
went  to  the  court  of  Turifend,  and  told  that  king- 
the  occasion  of  his  jbuVney.  He  was  kindly  and 
hofpitably  received;  and,  aft  ah  Entertainment  given 
on  tfi£  octfafion,  he  was  placed  on  Turifend's  right 
hand,  on  the  feat  which  his  own  fon  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  occupy.  During  the  entertainment, 
the  father  often  looked  on  him  as  he  fat  in  the  place 
of  Turifmod  :  fentimbnts  of  tendernefs  and  horror 
varioirfly  rufhed  ihtb  his  mind,  and  fought  vent  in' 
fighs ;  he  meekly  faid,  cc  the  feat  is  dcfirable  to 
"  look  on,  but  it  is  hard  to  behold  it  occupied  by 
Cf  him  who  now  fits  on  it." 

The  words  inflamed  the  breaft  of  his  other  fon  5 
refentment  kindled  arid  fpread  over  the  hall ;  the 
Gepidse  fcemed  ready   to   maflacrc   their  guefts*  * 
The  Lombards,  companions  of  Alboin,  rofc  from 
their  fe4ats,  and  feizfed  their  fwords:  but  the  vene- 
rable king,  Turifend,  threw  himfelf  between  them,  > 
declaring  vengeance  on  the  firft  of  his  people  who 
flxould  bffer  violence,  cottfrary  to  the  facrcd  right* 
of  hofpitality.     He  fucceeded  in  pacifying  them, 
and  irr  reftoring  order  and  quiet;  and  taking  the 
very  armour  of  the  late  Turifmod  his  fon,  he  inr 
v.cfted  Alboin  with  it  in  due  form;  and,"  with  the 
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mod  becoming  and  dignified  expreffions  of  regard 
and  friendlhip,  difmiflcd  him.  When  the  circum- 
ftances  were  reported  to  the  court  of  Audoin,  they 
knew  not  which  moft  to  admire,  the  courage  of 
Alboin,  or  the  tendcrnefs,  fortitude,  and  fidelity  of 
,   Turifend\ 

w  'owi.  a  widow  was  not  entitled  to  any  {hare  in  here- 

ditary property.  Such  a  regulation  was  calculated 
in  thofe  times  to  fecure  her  attention  and  attach- 
ment to  her  living  hufband,  to  afford  her  no  tempt- 
ation to  look  forward  to  his  deceafe,  and  to  inte- 
reft  her  particularly  in  the  fafety  and  profperity  of 
her  children,  on  whom  (he  was  to  depend  for  fu- 
ture fubfiftence.. 

Succeflipn.  The  children  fucceeded  equally  to  the  property* 
of  their  parents :  nor  were  illegitimate  children 
abfolutely  debarred ;  it  is  certain  that  they  fre- 
quently claimed  and  obtained  their  (hare.  Power, 
.  indeed,  fometimes  violated  right,  or  fupplied  the 
place  of  Jaw ,0. 

Both  Germans  and  Gauls  rofe  ufually  with  the 
fpn,  and  after  bathing,  of  which  they  were  gene- 
rally fond,  they  bieakfafted,  and  entered  on  the 
bufinefs  of  the  day. 

rood.  Befides  corn,  varioufly  drcfied,  their  food  was 

wild  fruit,  cheeie,  and  milk  in  different  forms  j  the 
flefti  of  the  game  which  they  caught  in  hunting; 
and,  in  later  times,  of  the  cattle,  <SV.  which  they 
reared  and  pafturcd. 

Some  authors  have  faid  that  they  ate  the  flefti 
raw  j  and,  whether  raw  or  roafted,  that  they  did  noc 
cut  it,  but  tore  it  with  their  hands  and  teeth  ".  This 
practice,  however,  took  place  furely  in  a  very  earJy 

9  Pauli  Warnefr.  deGeftis  Langob,.  lib.  i.  c.  23,  24. 

10  Csefer,  lib.  vi.  c.  16. 

11  Mela,  lib »ifi,  c.  3.' 
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period,  or  if  in  later  times,  among  the  meaneft  of 
the  people. 

Their  common  drink  was  milk  and  beer :  the  Entertain- 
Jatter  brewed  from  barley,  was  their  beverage  at 
feftivals'  and  formal  entertainments,  till  it  was 
fomewhat  fuperfeded  by  the  more  plentiful  culture 
of  the  vine.  The^procefs  in  brewing  was  much 
the  fame  as  at  prefent.  Cyder  and  perry  were  alfo 
not  uncommon  *\ 

Their  drinking  frequently  proceeded  to  excefs : 
quarrels  enfued,  which  did  not  merely  terminate  in 
bloodfhed  at  the  time,  but  were  handed  down  to  be 
avenged  by  future  generations. 

Difpofitions  of  property  were  ufually  tranfa&ed 
at  entertainments.  To  throw  the  fejlu  into  the 
bofom  of  another,  calling  him  his  heir,  transferred 
the  property  alluded  to,  aftually  and  irredeemably, 
on  the  heir  fo  declared  giving  an  entertainment  to 
his  benefaftor  in  beudo  fuo,  at  his  own  table  and 
expence". 

Pork  appears  to  have  been  very  common.  The 
laws  refpe&ing  fwine  are  more  numerous  and  par- 
ticular than.thofe  refpe&ing  any  other  animals. 

Poultry  and  chick  peafe  were  difhes  prepared 
for  a  bifhop  at  a  royal  table,  and  on  a  Angular  oc- 
.  cafion i4. 

Salt  was  common  both  in  Germany  and  Gaul. 
Varro,  however,  informs  us,  (lib.  i.  c.  8.)  that  the 
Gauls  towards  the  Rhine  burnt  a  certain  kind  of 
wood,  and  ufed  its  afhes  for  fait. 

In  order  to  terminate  the  quarrel  of  three  lords 
of  the  country  of  Tournay,  Fredegonde  invited 
them  to  an  entertainment,  and  placed  them  all  three 

**  Mem.  de  1' Acad.  vol.  xxiv.  199.      Pliny,  lib.  xxii.  c.  25. 
13  Cluver.  Germ.  Antiq.     Sai.  Leg. 
'*  Greg.  Tur,  lib.  v.  c,  18. 
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on  the  fame  bench :  after  dinner,  the  tabl$  was  re- 
moved, but  they  continued  fitting  as  befpr? ,  drink- 
ing, as  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Franks,  '  Their  fer- 
vants  were  abfent  at  their  dinner,  and  they  #$TP 
unfufpicious  of  danger:  three  men  behind  the 
bench,  armed  each  with  a  hatchet,  (truck  them  Q? 
the  head,  and  killed  them ,f. 

It  is  probable  that  thefc  thite  aflafilns  were  .in- 
troduced as  candleholders  ;  for  the  Gauls  of  a  fupe- 
rior  rank  made  fervants  hold  the  candles  imme- 
diately behind  them,  at  their  entertainnient$. 
Seigneur  Rauching,  by  way  of  amufemenk  iB3$p 
his  valet  hold  the  candle  dropping  over  his  own 
Jegs,  fo  that  the  melted  wax  fliould  fall  on  them ; 
and  the  more  the  poor  lad  cried,  with  paip,  tbc 
more  his  matter  was  entertained,  threatening  tjo  run 
his  fword  through  him  if  he  attempted  to  ftir1*. 
>mufe-  Tacitus  reprefents  the  ancient  Germans  a$  fond 

of  gaming  to  exeffs.  When  they  bad  lofl  ev^ry 
thing  elfe,  they  rifked  their  own  perfonal  liberty  on 
a  throw  of  the  dice.  The  lofcr  was  fold  to  dif- 
charge  the  debt,  and  went  voluntarily  into  feryU 
tude. 

One  of  the  chief  entertainments  of  t;he  yoyng 
men  was  a  dance  of  peculiar  danger,  intendjed 
probably  to  improve  their  agility  when  really  ex- 
pofed  to  an  enemy.  The  performer. ftripped  him- 
felf  naked,  and  leaped  and  flkipped  amidfl:  the 
fwords  of  his  companions,  whQ  pointed  them 
againft  him  as  they  furrounded  him  in  a  ring.  Hq 
who  performed  this  exercife  mod  nimbly,  anti  yet 
without  any  wound,  was  rewarded  with  the  lpudeft 
fhouts  of  applaufe, 

Hunting,  originally  one  of  the  principal  means 
of  procuring  fubfiftence,   naturally  becomes  after- 

■*  Greg.  Tur.  lib.  x.  c.  36,  '*  Id.  lib*  v.  c.  3. 
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xp&dt  »  great  amufement.  The  ancient  Germans 
were  almoft  conftandy  engaged  cither  in  hunting 
or  war,  leaving  not  only  domeftic,  bqc  agricultural 
labours,  to  women  and  old  men. 

Hunting  dogs,  tftfrin,  fygfc  fy W»  Hunting  bows 
and  arrows,  arc  freqpent  and  irpporf^nt  fubjefts  qf 
the  Salic  law,  particularly  c.  35. 

The  matter  hunter  and  farefter  were  principal 
fervants  of  the  Merovingian  princes'7. 

When  Gontran  the  fcing  was  hunting  in  the  for  - 
reft,  he  obferved  a  wild  ox  recently  kilted,  He 
ftriftly  examined  the  forefter,  if  he  kpew  wbp  ba4 
dared  to  hunt  and  kill  game  in  the  royal  foreit* 
Qn  finding  that  it  was  Chundo,  the  king's  ch^nv- 
berlain,  \\e  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  prifpai 
{>ut  the  venerable  chamberlain  having  d£W?d  the 
.charge,  h,e  was  required  to  vindicate  himfctf"  by 
finglc  combat.  This  his  age  did  not  permit  him  tp 
do  personally,  but  he  fubftituted  bis  nephew  in  his 
room.  Both  the  nephew  and  the  forefter,  hi*  ac- 
cufer,  fell  in  the  combat  $  and  Chundo,  a$  proved 
guilty  by  the  fall  of  his  fubftitutc,  fled  for  fanfftuvy 
to  the  church  of  Saint  Marcellus :  he  was  caught 
however  before  he  entered  the  tbrelhold,  and  being 
bound,  was  ftoned  to  death. ' 

Servitude  in  Gaul  and  Germany  was  different  Houfehoid 
from  that  of  Rome.  No  houfehoid  fervices  werje  «conflm*' 
required  from  Oaves  i  for  they  vyere,  even  in  fuperior 
famines,  performed  generally  by  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Slaves  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  labours 
of  the  field :  they  were  fcarcely  ever  fubjefted  tp 
confinement,  qr  to  corporal  puniihmgpt:  their 
lives  were  feldom  endangered  by  fe verity  of  labour 
or  difcipline  i  but  they  were  fpmetimes  exppfed  tp 

17  Hiocnur,  dc  Ordioc  Pri.c.  16. 2f. 
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the  caprice  or  rage  of-  a  paflionate  matter,  whom 
law  or  authdrity  could  not  rcftrain. 

It  was  not  lawful  for  flaves  to  marry  without  the 
confent  of  their  mafter.  A  young  man  and  wo- 
man, two  of  the  fervants  of  Rauchingus,  who  was 
of  confiderable  rank,  being  long  and  ardently  at- 
tached to  each  other,  married,  and,  aware  of  their 
danger,,  fled  to  a  neighbouring  fan&uary.  Their 
matter  purfued,  and  demanded  them  ;  but  the  prieft 
"Would  not  deliver  them  till  Rauchingus  fwore  that 
he  would  never  feparate  them,  or  inflift  on  them 
any  corporal  punifliment.  Having  thus  recovered 
them,  and  carried  them  home,  their  mafter  caufed 
a  large  tree  to  be  cut  down,  fplit,  and  hollowed ; 
one  half  of  the  excavated  wood  he  laid  in  a  ditch 
dug  for  the  purpofe,  about  four  feet  deep,  in  which 
he  laid  the  woman  and  the  man  together;  then 
placing  the  other  half  of  the  wood  hollowed  in 
like  manner  over  them,  he  covered  the  whole  with 
earth ;  and  when  challenged,  faid  he  had  not  vio- 
lated his  vow,for  that  he  had  not  feparated,  and  never 
Would  feparate  them.  The  prieft,  however,  re- 
monftrated,  and  prevailed  with  him  to  dig  them 
up :  the  man  was  found  ftill  alive,  but  the  woman 
was  fuffbeated 1§. 

No  miftrefs  was  afhamed  to  fuperintend  the 
oeconomy  of  her  family,  nor  to  work  when  necef- 
fary  with  her  own  hands;  Theemprefs  of  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  Charlemagne's  queen,  kept  her 
own  keys,  and  afted  as  her  own  fteward  :  fhe  took 
charge  of  all  the  moveables  of  the  palace,  and  of 
the  wardrobe  5  paid  the  officers  of  the  houfchold 
their  wages,  and  regulated  the  expence  of  the  fa- 
mily, of  the  dairy,  and  the  ftables. 

u  Girg.Tur.  lib.v.c.  3. 
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The  emperor  himfelf  did  not  negleft  the  im- 
provement of  his  lands,  nor  the  ceconomical  ma- 
nagement of  their  produce.  Whatever  was  fu- 
perfluous,  even  in  the  garden,  he  ordered  to  be 
fold". 

Their  criminal  laws  were  well-fuited  to  that  rude  Mtrtl,» 
ftate  of  fociety.     Fines,  even  for  murder,  ferved 
as  a  punifhment,  when  it  might  have  been  found 
impra&icable  to  have  fubjefted  the  criminal  to  a 
capital  trial.      Traitors  and   deferters  only   were 
hanged :  cowards,  and  pcrfons- guilty  of  unnatural 
crimes,  were  drowned,  or  fuffbeated  in  mud.     The 
matter  of  a  family  held  the  power  of  life  and  death,' 
not  only  over  his  flaves,  but  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren: this  power  gradually  decreafed,  however,  as' 
Chriftianity  prevailed,  and  as   the  order  and  au- 
thority of  laws  and  government  came  to  be  efta- 
bliflied. 

Plato  obferves,  that  many  laws  produce  litiga- 
tions and  vices;  the  contrary  will' not  hold,  that' 
few  laws  will  fecure  concord  and  innocence.  Ta-* 
citus  fays  of  the  Germans,  that  good  morals  availed 
more  than  good  laws :  their  morals,  however,  are 
not  entitled  to  great  approbation,  fince  they  were 
famous  neither  for  chaftity  nor  juftice,  for  induftry 
nor  temperance  *9.  Their  ideas  of  property  indeed' 
were  like  thofe  of  rude  nations  in  general ;  they 
took  freely  whatever  they  found  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  their  own  diftrift,  fuppofing  it  common 
or  free  to  any  one.  And  on  this  principle 
we  ought  probably  to  judge  more  "favourably 
of  the  South  Sea  iflanders,  and  of  American  and 
African  tribes,  than  is  generally  done. 

'»  Eginhart.  Capitul.         .  ....... 

*°  Csefar,  lib.  vi.  c.  19.  21.     Tacit,  de  Mor.Gcrra.  c.  1 2, 
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When  Caefar  wrote,  there  was  no  common 
judge  or  magiftrate  during  peace  over  the  nation. 
Every  chieftain  or  patriarch  administered  juftiee 
within  his  own  tribe  i  but,  in  the  time  of  Ta- 
citus, judges  were  annually  appointed  by  the  ge- 
neral affembly  of  March,  to  hold  courts  of  jtif- 
tice  in  the  principal  villages.  The  judge,  who? 
was  ufually  a  pried,  had  an  hundred  affeffors  afc 
figned  him  in  every  court,  not  merely  to  affUl 
him  in  counfel,  but  to  fupport  his  authority  and 
enforce  his  decisions. 

Every  pagus$  village,  or  diftri£y  was  indepen- 
dent, wich  refpeft  to  its  civil  rights  and  juriftli&ions* 
but  it  was  politically  united  with  the  other  neigh- 
bouring pagiy  for  the  purpofes  of  general  defence 
and  fecurity. 

The  laws,,  and  the  extenfive  authority  of  the 
ifirft  Merovingian  princes,  were  not  fufficient  to 
reduce  focicty  externally  to  order ;  the  temper  and 
manners  even  of  the  firft  ranks  were  ftill  unpo^ 
lifted,  and  fometimes  favage.  Rigundis,  daughter 
of  Chilperic,  and  grand-daughter  of  Clovis,  envied 
her  mother,  the  dowager  queen,  the  poffeffion  and 
management  of  the  moveable  property  and  jewels 
which  the  king  had  left  them.  She  upbraided,  and. 
even  beat  her  mother,  for  claiming  her  (hare  of 
them.  The  queen  at  laft  threw  open  her  re- 
pofitories,  and  particularly  a  large  chtft  full  of 
precious  fluffs  and  ornaments,  faying,  "  Why  am 
"  I  thus  teazed  perpetually  ?  there  arc  the  ob- 
"je&s  which  you  covet  j  examine  them,  and  take 
u  what  you  will/'  Rigundis  went  eagerly  for- 
ward, and  (looped  to  examine  the  cheft;  her 
mother,  pulhing  down  the  lid  on  her  neck,  would 
have  choked  her   by   its  preffure,   had  not   her 
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cries   di  (covered   the  violence,   and   brought    af- 
fiance". 

By  the  Salic  law,  daughters,  could  receive  no 
territorial  patrimony,  C€  ne  de  lancca  tranfeat  terra 
**  ad  fufum."  This  I^w,  which  originated  in  times 
which  required;  that  no  one  (hould  hold  lands  bqt  a 
warrior  who  was  able  perfonally  to  defend  them,  gra- 
dually yielded  to  the  milder  fpirit  which  grew  out  of 
regular  government  and  order,  €€  My  dear  daugh- 
ce  ter,"  faid  a  proprietor,  in  a  difpofition  addrefled 
to  her,preferved  among  the  Formulae  of  Marculfus**, 
€i  there  is  an  ancient  and  barbarous  cuftom  among 
ce*Ui,  which  excludes  daughters  from  (haring  a  fa- 
ff  ther's  eftate  with  their  brothers ;  but  I  conflder 
cf  this  law  as  impious,  and  that  you  my  children 
-<c  are  all  given  me  equally  by  God,  that  you  are 
€l  equally  the  objefts  of  my  parental  and  kind  af- 
€C  fe&ions,  and  ought  to  be  equal  fharcrs  of  my 
*<  property  after  my  dcceafe  y  wherefore,  by  this. 
•c  writ  or  epiftle,  I  conftitute  you  the  equal  and  le- 
<cgitirnate  heir,  with  your  brothers,  of  my  allodial 
cc  as  well  as  other  eftate  whatever,  or  however 
fC  acquired." 

He  plainly  alludes  to  the  6id  title  of  the  Salic 
law,  which  has  given  fo  much  occafion  to  contro- 
verfy,  and  which  declares  chat  a  woman  cannot  in- 
herit any  portion  of  the  Salic  lands. 

Da  Haillan  fuppofes  that  this  article  Or  titld  was 
invented,  and  foifted  into  the  Salic  code  by  Philip' 
the  Long,  king  of  Prance,  to  prevent  his  niece,  the. 
daughtef  of  Lewis  le  Hutin,  from  fuccceding  to 
the  kingdom. 

The  abbe  Vertot,  who  calls  Du  Haillan,  <c  ecri* 
''vain  audacieux"  is-of  opinion,  that  the  cuftom' 

"  Greg.  Tur.  lib.  ix.  c,  35. 
"Lib.H.  f.  i». 
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on  which  the  above  law  is  founded,  prevailed  among 
all  the  rude  nations  of  Germany  even  before  the 
Salic  law  itfclf  was  compofed. 

Rapin  writes  a  judicious  treatife  on  the  fubject*s. 
Money.  Money  was  little  known.      Property   was  ge- 

nerally valued  and  purchafed,  and  fines  and  com- 
penfations  were  paid,  in  cattle.  Roman  cobs 
gradually  found  their  way  into  the  country,  and 
were  afterwards  imitated  and  circulated  in  greater 
abundance.  The  Gauls  were  early  wealthy,  by 
their  intercourfe  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans; 
but  the  ferocity  of  the  Germans,  and  their 
diftancc  from  the  Roman  province,  long  op- 
pofed  an  infurmountable  barrier  to  merchan- 
dize, the  natural  and  permanent  fource  of  riches. 

The  ignorance,  and  the  want,  of  iron  and  fteel 
among  the  Germans,  appeared  in  the  rudenefs 
of  their  tools  of  hufbandry,  and  in  their  armour. 
Swords  and  long  fpears  were  feldom  feen.  The 
framea,  or  javelin,  the  fling  and  (hicld,  and  the 
bow,  chiefly  ufed  in  hunting,  were  all  their 
arms. 
Funeraii.  Their  funerals,  however  Ample,  marked  their 
fuperftition  and  affe&ion.  Sometimes  they  burnt 
the  corpfe  of  pcrfons  of  diftin&ion  with  pre- 
cious wood:  fometimes  they  buried  them  with 
their  beft  clothes,  their  armour,  their  war- 
horfe,  their  favourite  fervants,  and  even  their 
wives. 

Their  tombs  were  of  turf;  thofe  of  the  firft 
French  kings  were  deftitute  of  all  external  fhow : 
their  grandeur  was  internal,  and  appeared  on  open- 
ing them.  They  contained  many  rich  garments, 
and  much  gold  and  filver,  lamps,  crucifixes,  and 

*'  Liv.  x.  Hift.  Angleterrc 

armour, 


r 


Ch.  VII.  §  2.    CUSTOMS  AND  MANNERS.  jx? 

armour.  They  came  afterwards  to  be  more  ex- 
ternally decorated  and  magnificent*4.  The  women 
were  noify  in  their  grief;  and  the  men  retained 
long  in  their  minds  the  memory  of  their  deceafed 
friends*5. 

**  Caefar,  lib.  vi.  c.  1 7. 

%$  Tacit,  dc  Mor.  Germ.  c.  27. 
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